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THESE translations from the works of St. Gregory of Nyssa have involved 
unusual labour, which the Editor hopes will be accepted as a sufficient apology 
for*the delay of the volume. The difficulty has been extreme of conveying with 
correctness in English the meaning of expressions and arguments which depend 
on some of the most subtle ideas of Greek philosophy and theology; and, in 
addition to the thanks due to the translators, the Editor must offer a special 
acknowledgment of the invaluable help he has received from the exact and philo- 
sophical scholarship of the Rev. J. H. Lupton, Surmaster of St. Paul’s School. He 
must renew to Mr. Lupton, with increased earnestness, the expression of gratitude he 
had already had occasion to offer in issuing the Translation of St. Athanasius. 
From the careful and minute revision which the volume has thus undergone, the 
Editor ventures to entertain some hope that the writings of this important 
and interesting Father are in this volume introduced to the English reader in a 
manner which will enable him to obtain a fair conception of their meaning and 


value. 
HENRY WACE, 


King’s College, London, 6th November, 1892. 
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PREACH, 


THAT none of the Treatises of S. Gregory of Nyssa have hitherto been translated into 
English, or even (with one exception long ago) into French, may be partly due to the imperfections, 
both in number and quality, of the MSS., and by consequence of the Editions, of the great 
majcrity of them. The state of the MSS., again, may be owing to the suspicion diligently 
fostered by the zealous friends of the reputation of this Father, in ages when MSS. could and 
should have been multiplied and preserved, that there were large importations into his writings 
from the hands of the Origenists—a statement which a very short study of Gregory, whose 
thought is a/ways taking the direction of Origen, would disprove. 

This suspicion, while it resulted in throwing doubts upon the genuineness of the entire text, 
has so far deprived the current literature of the Church of a great treasure. Tor there are two 
qualities in this Gregory’s writings not to be found in the same degree in any other Greek 
teacher, namely, a far-reac hing use of philosophical speculation (quite apart from allegory) in 
bringing out the full meaning of Church doctrines, and Bible truths; and excellence of style. 
With regard to this last, he himself bitterly deplored the days which he had wasted over the 
study of. style ; but we at all events need not share that regret, if only for this reason, that his 
writings thereby show that patristic Greck could rise to the level of the best of its time. It is 
not necessarily the thing which it is, too easily, even in other instances, assumed to be. Granted 
the prolonged decadence of the language, yet perfects are not aorists, nor aorists perfects, 
the middle is a middle, there are classical constructions of the participle, the particles of 
transition and prepositions in composition have their f// force in Athanasius; much more in 
Basil; much more in Gregory. It obscures tacts to say that there was good Greek only in the 
age of Thucydides. There was good and bad Greek of its kind, in every epoch, as long as 
Greek was living. So far for mere syntax. As for adequacy of language, the far wider range of 
his subject-matter puts Gregory of Nyssa to a severer test ; but he does not fail under it. What 
could be more dignified than his letter to Flavian, or more choice than his description of the 
spring, or more richly illustrated than his praises of Contemplation, or more pathetic than his 
pleading for the poor? It would have been strange indeed if the Greek language had not 
possessed a Jerome of its own, to make it speak the new monastic devotion. 

But the labours of J. A. Krabinger, F. Oehler, and G. H. Forbes upon the text, though all 
abruptly ended, have helped to repair the neglect of the past. They in this century, as the 
scholars of Paris, Ghent, and Basle, though each working with fewer or more imperfect MSS., 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth, have been better friends to Gregory than those who wrote books 
in the sixth to defend his orthodoxy, but to depreciate his writings. In this century, too, 
Cardinal Mai has rescued still more from oblivion in the Vatican—a slight compensation for all 
the materials collected for a Benedictine edition of Gregory, but dispersed in the French 
Revolution. 

The longest Treatise here translated is that Against Eunomius in 13 Books. The repro- 
duction of so much ineffectual fencing in logic over a question which no longer can trouble the 
Church might be taken exception to. But should men like Gregory and Basil, pleading for the 
spirit and for faith and for mystery against the conclusions of a hard logician, be an indifferent 
spectacle to us? ‘The interest, too, in the contest deepens when we know that their opponent 
not only proclaimed himself, but was accepted, as a martyr to the Anomcean cause; and that 
he had large congregations to the very end. The moral force of Arianism was stronger than 
ever as its end drew near in the East, because the Homoeans were broken up and there was no 
more complicity with the court and politics. It was represented by a man who had sufiered 
and had made no compromise s; and so the life-long work, previous to his, of Valens the bishop 
at last bare fruit in conversions; and the Anomee an teaching came to a head in the easily 
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vill PREFACE, 

A a Re RIE LP I ES Te AOE AE TON 
understood formula that the ’Ayevvnoia was the essence of the Father—an idea which in the 
Dated Creed Valens had repudiated. 

What, then, was to be done? Eunomius seemed’ by his parade of logic to have dug a gulf 
for ever between the Ungenerate and the Generate, in other words between the Father and the 
Son. The merit and interest of this Treatise of Gregory consists in showing this logician as 
making endless mistakes in his logic; and then, that anything short of the “eternal generation” 
involved unspeakable absurdities or profanities; and lastly, that Eunomius was fighting by 
means of distinctions which were the mere result of mental analysis. Already, we see, there 
was floating in the air the Conceptualism and Realism of the Middle Ages, invoked for this 
last Arian controversy. When Eunomius retoried that this faculty of analysis cannot give the 
name of God, and calls his opponents atheists for not recognizing the more than human source 
of the term ’Ayévynros, the last word of Nicene orthodoxy has to be uttered; and it is, that 
God is really incomprehensible, and that here we can never know His name. 

This should have led to a statement of the claims of the Sacraments as placing us in heart 
and spirit, but not in mind, in communion with this incomprehensible God. But this would 
have been useless with such opponents as the Eunomians. Accuracy of doctrine and clearness 
of statement was to them salvation ; mysteries were worse than nothing. Only in the intervals 
of the logical battle, and for the sake of the faithful, does Gregory recur to those moral and 
spiritual attributes which a true Christianity has revealed in the Deity, and upon which the 
doctrine of the Sacraments is built. ; 

Such controversies are repeated now; z.e. where truths, which it requires a certain state of 
the affections to understand, should be urged, but cannot be, on the one side; and truths which 
are logical, or literary, or scientific only. are ranged on the other side; as an instance, though 
in another field, the arguments for and against the results of the ‘higher criticism” of the Old 
Testament exhibit this irreconcilable attitude. ji 

Yet in one respect a great gain must have at once resulted to the Catholic cause from this 
long work. The counter opposition of Created and Uncreate, with which Gregory met the 
opposition of Generate and Ungenerate, and which, unlike the latter, is a dichotomy founded 
on an essential difference, must have he!ped many minds, distracted with the jargon of Arianism, 
to see more clearly the preciousness of the Baptismal Formula, as the casket which contains 
the Faith. Indeed, the lite-work of Gregory was to defend this Formula. 

The Treatise Ow Virginity is probably the work of his youth; but none the less Christian 
for that. Here is done what students of Plato had doubtless long been asking for, ze. that 
his “love of the Beautiful” should be spiritualized. beginning with a bitter accusation of 
marriage, Gregory leaves the reader doubtful in the end whether celibacy is necessary or not 
for the contemplative life; so absorbed he becomes in the task of showing the blessedness of 
those who look to the source of all visible beauty, But the result of this seeing is not, as in 
Plato, a mere enlightenment as to the real value of these visible things. There are so many 
more beautiful things in God than Plato saw; the Christian revelation has infinitely enriched 
the field of contemplation ; and the lover of the beautiful now must be a higher character, and 
have a more chastened heart, not only be a more favoured child of light, than others. His 
enthusiasm shall be as strong as ever; but the model is higher now; and even an Anistotelian 
balance of moral extremes is necessary to guide him to the goal of a successful Imitation. 

It was right, too, that the Church should possess her edo, or Death-bed Dialogue; and 
it is Gregory who has supplied this in his On the Soul and the Resurrection. But the copy 
becomes an original. The dialogue is between a sister and a brother; the one a saintly 
Apologist, the other, for argument’s sake, a gainsayer, who urges all the pleas of Greek 
materialism. Not only the immortality of the soul is discussed, but an exact definition of it 
is sought, and that in the light of a truer psychology than bites, | Tal chariot” 1s given 
up; sensation, as the basis of all thought, is freely recognized ; and yet the passions are firmly 
separated from the actual essence of the soul; further, the “ coats of skins” of fallen humanity, 
as symbolizing the z/v7y use of the passions, take the place of the “sca-weed ” on the statue of 
‘ Glaucus. The grasp of the Christian philosopher of the traits of a perfect humanity, so 
conspicuous in his J/aking of Alan, give him an advantage here over the pagan. <s for 
the Resurrection of the flesh, it was a novel stroke to bring the beliefs ot Empedocles, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the later Platonists, into one focus as it were, and to show that the 
teaching of those philosophers as to the destinies of the soul recognized the possibility, or even 
the necessity, of the reassumption of semz body. Grotesque objections to the Christian 
Resurrection, such as are urged nowadays, are brought forward and answered in this Treatise. 

The appeal to the Saviour, as to the Inspiration of the Old ‘Testament, has raised again a 
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PREFACE. ix 


discussion as to the Two Natures; and will probably continue to do so. But before the subject 
of the “communication of attributes” can be entered upon, we must remember that Christ’s 
mere humanity (as has been lately pointed out!) is, to begin with, sinless. He was perfect man. 
What the attributes of a perfect, as contrasted with a fallen, humanity are, it is not given except 
by inference to know; but no Father has discussed this subject of Adam’s nature more fully 
than Gregory, in histreatise On the Making of Alan. 

The reasons for classing the Great Catechism as an Apologetic are given in the Prolegomena : 
bere from first to last Gregory shows himself a genuine pupil of Origen. The plan of Revela- 
tion is made to rest on man’s free-will ; every objection to it is answered by the fact of this free- 
will. This plan is unfolded so as to cover the whole of human history; the beginning, the middle, 
and the end are linked, in the exposition, indissolubly together. The Incarnation is the turning- 
point of history ; and yet, beyond this, its effects are for all Creation. \Who made this theology ? 
Origen doubtless; and his philosophy of Scripture, based on a few leading texts, became, one 
point excepted, the property of the Church: she at last possessed a TZhéodicée that borrowed 
nothing from Greek ideas. So far, then, every one who used it was an Origenist: and yet 
Gregory alone has suffered trom this charge. In using this Z/éodicée he has in some points 
surpassed his master, 7. e. in showing in details the skilfulness (cogia) which effected the real 
“touching ” of humanity; and how the “touched ” soul and the “touched” body shall follow 
in the path of the Redeemer’s Resurrection. 

To the many points of modern interest in this Gregory should be added his eschatology, 
which occupies a large share of his thoughts. Ox Jufants’ arly Deaths is a witness of this. 
In. fact, when not occupied in defending, on one side or another, the Baptismal Formula, he is 
absorbed in eschatology. He dweils continually on the agonizing and refining processes of 
Purgatory. But to claim him as one who favours the doctrine of ‘Eternal Hope” in a 
universal sense is hardly possible, when we consider the passage in Ox the Soul and the 
Resurrection where he speaks of a Last Judgment as coming after the Resurrection 
and Purgatory. 

So much has been said in a Preface, in order to show that this Volume is a step at least 
towards reinstating a most interesting writer, doubtless one of the most highly educated of his 
time, and, let it be observed as well, a canonized saint (for, more fortunate than his works, he 
was never branded as a‘heretic), in his true position. 

In a first English translation of Treatises and Letters most of which (notably the books against 
Eunomius) have never been illustrated by a single translator’s note, and by but a handful of 
scholia, a few passages remain, which from the obscurity of their allusion, local or historical, are 
unexplained. In others the finest shades of meaning in one Greek word, insisted on in some 
argument, but which the best English equivalent fails to represent, cause the appearance of 
obscurity. But, throughout, the utmost clearness possible without unduly straining the literal 
meaning has been aimed at; and in passages too numerous to name, most grateful acknowledg- 
ment is here made of the invaluable suggestions of the Rev. J. H. Lupton. 

It is hoped that the Index of Subjects will be of use, in heu of an analysis, where an 
analysis has not been provided. The Index of Texts, all of which have been strictly verified, 
while it will be found to prove Gregory’s thorough knowledge of Scripture (nothwithstanding 
his somewhat classical training), does not attempt to distinguish between citation and reminis- 
cence ; care, however, has been taken that the reminiscence should be undoubted. 

The Index of Greek words (as also the quotations in foot-notes of striking sentences) has 
been provided for those interested in the study of later Greek. 


W. M. 
July, 1892. 
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VATES, OF TREATISES, oc. DERE RANSLA TED: 
(Based on Heyns and Rupp.) 


331. Gregory born. 
BOO, LeLiers Hak. LU; 
361. Julian’s edict. Gregory gives up rhetoric. 
362. Gregory in his brother’s monastery. 
363. Letter vi. (probably). 
368. On Virginity. 
369. Gregory elected a Reader. 
372. Gregory elected Bishop of Nyssa early in this year, 
374. Gregory is exiled under Valens. 
375. On the Fatth. On“ Not three Gods.” 
376. Letters vit. xiv. On the Baptism of Christ. 
377. Against Macedontus. 
378. Gregory returns to his See. Letter it. 
379. Ox Pilgrimages) 
Letter i. 
380. Ox the Soul and the Resurrection, 
On the Making of Man. 
On the Holy Trinity. 
381. Gregory present at the Second Council. Oration on Meletius. 
382-3. Against Lunomius, Books I—XII. 
Letter to Eustathia. 
383. Present at Constantinople. Leffler x12. 
384. Answer to Eunomius Second Book. 
385. The Great Catechism. 
386. Letler xitt. 
390. Letter tv. 
393. Letter to Flavian. 
394. Present for Synod at Constantinople. 
395. On Lnfants’ Early Deaths. 


1 Rupp places this after the Council of Constantinople, 38x. 
Letters i., v., viii, ix., xvi. are also probubly after 331. 
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A SKETCH OF THE Lire oF S. GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


IN the roll of the: Nicene Fathers there is no more honoured name than that of Gregory of 
Nyssa. Besides the praises of his great brother Basi! and of his equally great friend Gregory 
Nazianzen, the sanctity of his life, his theological learning, and his strenuous advocacy of the 
faithsembodied in the Nicene clauses, have received the praises of Jerome, Socrates, 
Theodoret, and many other Christian writers. Indeed such was the estimation in which he 
was held that some did not hesitate to call him ‘the Father of Fathers’ as well as ‘ the Star 
of Nyssa *’ 

Gregory of Nyssa was equally fortunate in his country, the name he bore, and the family 


.which produced him. He was a native of Cappadocia, and was born most probably at 


Cesarea, the capital, about A.D. 335 or 336. No province of the Roman Empire had in those 
early ages received more eminent Christian bishops than Cappadocia and the adjoining district 
of Pontus. 

In the previous century the great prelate Firmilian, the disciple and friend of Origen, who 
visited him at his See, had held the Bishopric of Caesarea. In the same age another saint, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, a friend also and disciple of Origen, was bishop of Neo-Cesarea in 
Pontus. During the same century, too, no less than four other Gregories shed more or less 
lustre on bishoprics in that country. he family of Gregory of Nyssa was one of considerable 
wealth and distinction, and one also conspicuously Christian. 

During the Diocletian persecution his grandparents had fled for safety to the mountainous 
region of Pontus, where they endured great hardships and privations. It is said that his 
maternal grandfather, whose name is unknown, eventually lost both life and property. After 
a retirement of some few years the family appear to have returned and settled at Czesarea in 
Cappadocia, or else at Neo-Cesarea in Pontus, for there is some uncertainty in the account. 

Gregory’s father, Basil, who gave his name to his eldest son, was known as a rhetorician. 
He died at a comparatively early age, leaving a family of ten children, five of whom were 
boys and five girls, under the care of their grandmother Macrina and mother Emmelia. 
Both of these illustrious ladies were distinguished for the earnestness and strictness of their 
Christian principles, to which the latter added the charm of great personal beauty. 

All the sons and daughters appear to have been of high character, but it is only of four 
sons and one daughter that we have any special record. ‘The daughter, called Macrina, from 
her grandmother, was the angel in the house of this illustrious family. She shared with her 
grandmother and mother the care and education of all its younger members. Nor was there 
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2 PROLEGOMENA. 


one of them who did not owe to her religious influence their settlement in the faith and con- 
sistency of Christian conduct. 

This admirable woman had been betrothed in early life, but her intended husband died ot 
fever. She permitted herself to contract no other alliance, but regarded herself as still united 
to her betrothed in the other world. She devoted herself to a religious life, and eventually, 
with her mother Emmelia, established a female conventual society on the family property in 
Pontus, at a place called Annesi, on the banks of the river Iris. 

It was owing to her persuasions that her brother Basil also gave up the worldly life, and 
retired to lead the devout life in a wild spot in the immediate neighbourhood of Annesi. 
Here for a while he was an hermit, and here he persuaded his friend Gregory Nazianzen to 
join him. They studied together the works of Origen, and published a selection of extracts 
from his Commentaries, which they called “ Philocalia.” By the suggestions of a friend Basil 
enlarged his idea, and converted his hermit’s seclusion into a monastery, which eventually 
became the centre of many others which sprung up in that district. 

His inclination for the monastic life had been greatly influenced by his acquaintance with 
the Egyptian monks, who had impressed him with the value of their system as an aid to a life 
of religious devotion. He had visited also the hermit saints of Syria and Arabia, and learnt 
from them the practice of a severe asceticism, which both injured his health and shortened 
his days. 

Gregory of Nyssa was the third son, and one of the youngest of the family. He had an 
elder brother, Nectarius, who followed the profession of their father, and became rhetorician, 
and like him died early. He had also a younger brother, Peter, who became bishop of 


Sebaste. 


Besides the uncertainty as to the year and place of his birth it is not known where he . 


received his education. From the weakness of his health and delicacy of his constitution, it 
was most probably at home. It is interesting, in the case of one so highly educated, to know 
who, in consequence of his father’s early death, took charge of his merely intellectual bringing 
up: and his own words do not leave us in any doubt that, so far as he had a teacher, it was 
Basil, his senior by several years. He constantly speaks of him as the revered ‘ Master :? 
to take but one instance, he says in his Hlexaemeron (ad init.) that all that will be striking in that 
work will be due to Basil, what is inferior will be the ‘ pupil’s.’ Even in the matter of style, 
he says in a letter written in early life to Libanius that though he enjoyed his brother's society 
but a short time yet Basil was the author of his oratory (Adyov): and it 1s safe to conclude that 
he was introduced to all that Athens had to teach, perhaps even to medicine, by Basil: for 
Basil had been at Athens. On the other hand we can have no difficulty in crediting his 
mother, of whom he always spoke with the tenderest affection, and his admirable sister 
Macrina, with the care of his religious teaching. Indeed few could be more fortunate than 
Gregory in the influences of home. If, as there is every reason to believe, the grandmother 
Macrina survived Gregory’s early childhood, then, like Timothy, he was blest with the religious 
instruction of another Lois and Eunice. 

In this chain of female relationship it is difficult to say which link is worthier of note, 
grandmother, mother, or daughter. Of the first, Basil, who attributes his early religious 
impressions to his grandmother, tells us that as a child she taught him a Creed, which had 
been drawn up for the use of the Church of Neo-Cesarea by Gregory Thaumaturgus. This 
Creed, it is said, was revealed to the Saint in a vision. It has been translated by Bishop Bull 
in his ‘‘ Fidei Nicene Defensio.” In its language and spirit it anticipates the Creed of 
Constantinople. 

Certain it is that Gregory had not the benefit of a residence at Athens, or of foreign 
It might have given him a strength of character and width of experience, in which 


travel. 
His shy and retiring disposition induced him to remain at home 


he was certainly deficient. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF S. GREGORY OF NYSSA. 3 


without choosing a profession, living on his share of the paternal property, and educating 
himself by a discipline of his own. ; 

He remained for years unbaptized. And this is a very noticeable circumstance which 
meets us in the lives of many eminent Saints and Bishops of the Church. They either delayed 
baptism themselves, or it was delayed for them. Indeed there are instances of Bishops 
baptized and consecrated the same day. ; 


Gregory’s first inclination or impulse to make a public profession of Christianity is said 
to have been due to a remarkable dream or vision. 

His mother Emmelia, at her retreat at Annesi, urgently entreated him to be present and 
take part in a religious ceremony in honour of the Forty Christian Martyrs. He had gone 
unwillingly, and wearied with his journey and the length of the service, which lasted far into 
the night, he lay down and fell asleep in the garden. He dreamed that the Martyrs appeared 
to him and, reproaching him for his indifference, beat him with rods. On awaking he was 
filled with remorse; and hastened tu amend his past neglect by earnest entreaties for mercy and 
forgiveness. Under the influence of the terror which his dream inspired he consented to - 
undertake the office of reader in the Church, which of course implied a profession of 
Christianity. But some unfitness, and, perhaps, that love of eloquence which clung to him 
to the last, soon led him to give up the office, and adopt the profession of a rhetorician or 
advocate. For this desertion of a sacred for a secular employment he is taken severely to 
task by his brother Basil and his friend Gregory Nazianzen. The latter does not hesitate to 
charge him with being influenced, not by conscientious scruples, but by vanity and desire 
of public display, a charge not altogether consistent with his character. 

Here it is usual to place the marriage of Gregory with Theosebeia, said to have been 
a sister of Gregory Nazianzen. Certainly the tradition of Gregory’s marriage received such 
credit as to be made in after times a proof of the non-celibacy of the Bishops of his age. 
But it rests mainly on two passages, which taken separately are not in the least conclusive. 
The first is the ninety-fifth letter of Gregory Nazianzen, written to console for a certain loss by 
death, i.e. of « Theosebeia, the fairest, the most lustrous even amidst such beauty of the 
depot ; Theosebeia, the true priestess, the yokefellow and the equal of a priest.” J. Rupp has 
well pointed out that the expression ‘ yokefellow ’ (cv¢vyov), which has been insisted as meaning 
_ ‘wife,’ may, especially in the language of Gregory Nazianzen, be equivalent to ddedpés. He 
sees in this Theosebeia ‘a sister of the Cappadocian brothers.’ The second passage is 
contained in the third cap. of Gregory’s treatise On Virginity. Gregory there complains that 
he is “cut off by a kind of gulf from this glory of virginity” (wap@evia), The whole passage 
should be consulted. Of course its significance depends on the meaning given to mapéevia. 
Rupp asserts that more and more towards the end of the century this word acquired a technical 
meaning derived from the purely ideal side, 1. e. virginity of soul : and that Gregory is alluding 
to the same thing that his friend had not long before blamed him for, the keeping of a school 
for rhetoric, where his object had been merely worldly reputation, and the truly ascetic career 
had been marred (at the time he wrote). Certainly the terrible indictment of marriage in the 
third cap. of this treatise comes ill from one whose wife not only must have been still living, 
but possessed the virtues sketched in the letter of Gregory Nazianzen : while the allusions at 
the end of it to the law-courts and their revelations appear much more like the professional 
reminiscence of a rhetorician who must have been familiar with them, than the personal com- 
plaint of one who had cause to depreciate marriage. The vidi words of Basil, de Virgin. 
I. 610, a. b., also favour the above view of the meaning of mapdevia:; and Gregory pecaers 
distinctly calls celibacy rapGevia rov gaparos, and regards it as a means only to this higher 
mapOena (III. 131). But the two passages above, when combined, may have led to the 
Nicephorus Callistus, for example, who first makes mention 
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4 PROLEGOMENA. 


i.e. that of continence. Finally, those who adopt this tradition have still to account for the 
fact that no allusion to Theosebeia as his wife, and no letter to her, is to be found in Gregory’s 
numerous writings. It is noteworthy that the Benedictine editors of Gregory Nazianzen 
(ad Epist. 95) also take the above view. 

His final recovery and conversion to the Faith, of which he was always after 30 strenuous an 
asserter, was due to her who, all things considered, was the master spirit of the family. By 
the powerful persuasions of his sister Macrina, at length, after much struggle, he altered entirely 
his way of life, severed himself from all secular occupations, and retired to his brother's 
monastery in the solitudes of Pontus, a beautiful spot, and where, as we have seen, his mother 
and sister-had established, in the immediate neighbourhood, a similar association for women. 

Here, then, Gregory was settled for several years, and devoted himself to the study of the 
Scripture and the works of his master Origen. Here, too, his love of natural scenery was 
deepened so as to find afterwards constant and adequate expression. For in his writings we 
have in large measure that sentiment of delight in the beauty of nature of which, even when 
it was felt, the traces are so few and far between in the whole range of Greek literature. 
A notable instance is the following from the Letter to Adelphius, written long afterwards :— 
“The gifts bestowed upon the spot by Nature, who beautifies the earth with an impromptu 
gtace, are such as these: below, the river Halys makes the place fair to look upon 
with his banks, and glides like a golden ribbon through their deep purple, reddening his 
current with the soil he washes down. Above, a mountain densely overgrown with wood 
stretches, with its long ridge, covered at all points with the foliage of oaks, more worthy of 
finding some Homer to sing its praises than that Ithacan Neritus which the poet calls ‘ far-seen 
with quivering leaves.’ But the natural growth of wood as it comes down the hill-side meets 
at the foot the plantations of human husbandry. For forthwith vines, spread out over the 
slopes and swellings and hollows at the mountain’s base, cover with their colour, like a green 
mantle, all the lower ground: and the season also was now adding to their beauty with a 
display of magnificent grape-clusters.” Another is from the treatise On Infants’ Early Deaths : 

—“ Nay look only at an ear of corn, at the germinating of some plant, at a ripe bunch of grapes, 
at the beauty of early autumn whether in fruit or flower, at the grass springing unbidden, at the 
mountain reaching up with its summit to the height of the ether, at the springs of the lower 
ground bursting from its flanks in streams like milk, and running in rivers through the glens, at 
the sea receiving those streams from every direction and yet remaining within its limits with 
waves edged by the stretches of beach, and never stepping beyond those fixed boundaries : 
and how can the eye of reason fail to find in them all that our education for Realities 
requires?” The treatise On Virginity was the fruit of this life in Basil’s monastery. 

Henceforward the fortunes of Gregory are more closely linked with those of his great brother 
Basil. 

About a. D. 365 Basil was summoned from his retirement to act as coadjutor to Eusebius, the 
Metropolitan of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, and aid him in repelling the assaults of the Arian faction 
In these assaults the Arians were greatly encouraged and assisted by the proclivities 


on the Faith. 
After some few years of strenuous and successful resistance, and the 


of the Emperor Valens. 
endurance of great persecution from the Emperor and his Court, a persecution which indeed 


pursued him through life, Basil is called by the popular voice, on the death of Eusebius, 


A. D. 370, to succeed him in the See. His election is vehemently opposed, but after much 


turmoil is at length accomplished. 
To strengthen himself in his position, and surround himself with defenders of the orthodox 


Faith, he obliges his brother Gregory, in spite of his emphatic protest, to undertake the 
Bishopric of Nyssa‘, a small town in the west of Cappadocia. When a friend expressed his 
surprise that he had chosen so obscure a place for such a man as Gregory, he replied, that 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF S. GREGORY OF NYSSA. 5 


he did not desire his brother to receive distinction from the name of his See, but rather to 
confer distinction upon it. 

It was with the same feeling, and by the exercise of a like masterful will, that be forced upon 
his friend Gregory Nazianzen the Bishopric of a still more obscure and unimportant place, 
called Sasima. But Gregory highly resented the nomination, which unhappily led to a life- 
long estrangement. 

It was about this time, too, that a quarrel had arisen between Basil and their uncle, 
another Gregory, one of the Cappadocian Bishops. And _ here Gregory of Nyssa gave 
a striking proof of the extreme simplicity and unreflectiveness of his character, which without 
guileful intent yet led him into guile. Without sufficient consideration he was induced to 
practise a deceit which was as irreconcileable with Christian principle as with common sense. 
In his endeavours to set his brother and uncle at one, when previous efforts had been in vain, 
he had recourse to an extraordinary method. He forged a letter, as if from their uncle, to 
Basil, earnestly entreating reconciliation. The inevitable discovery of course only widened 
the breach, and drew down on Gregory his brother's indignant condemnation. The recon- 
ciliation, however, which Gregory hoped for, was afterwards brought about. 

Nor was this the only occasion on which Gregory needed Basil’s advice and reproof, and 
protection from the consequences of his inexperienced zeal. After he had become Bishop of 
Nyssa, with a view to render assistance to his brother he promoted the summoning of Synods. 
But Basil’s wider experience told him that no good would come of such assemblies under 
existing circumstances. Besides which he had reason to believe that Gregory would be made 
the tool of factious and designing men. He therefore discouraged the attempt. At another 
time Basil had to interpose his authority to prevent his brother joining in a mission to Rome 
to invite the interference of Pope Damasus and the Western Bishops in the settlement of the 
troubles at Antioch in consequence of the disputed election to the See. Basil had himself 
experience of the futility of such application to Rome, from the want of sympathy in the Pope 
and the Western Bishops with the troubles in the East. Nor would he, by such application, 
give a handle for Rome’s assertion of supremacy, and encroachment on the independence of 
the Eastern Church. The Bishopric of Nyssa was indeed to Gregory no bed of roses. Sad 
was the contrast to one of his gentle spirit, more fitted for studious retirement and monastic 
calm than for controversies which did not end with the pen, between the peacetul leisure of his 
retreat in Pontus and the troubles and antagonisms of his present position. ‘The enthusiasm 
of his faith on the subject of the Trinity and the Incarnation brought upon him the full weight 
of Arian and Sabellian hostility, aggravated as it was by the patronage of the Emperor. In 
fact his whole life at Nyssa was a series of persecutions. 

A charge of uncanonical irregularity in his ordination is brought up against him by certain 
Arian Bishops, and he is summoned to appear and answer them ata Synod at Ancyra. To 
this was added the vexation of a prosecution by Demosthenes, the Emperor’s chef de cuisine, 
on a charge of defalcation in the Church funds. 

A band of soldiers is sent to fetch him to the Synod. The fatigue of the journey, and 
the rough treatment of his conductors, together with anxiety of mind, produce a fever which 
prevents his attendance. His brother Basil comes to his assistance. He summons another 
Synod of orthodox Cappadocian Bishops, who dictate in their joint names a courteous letter, 
apologising for Gregory's absence from the Synod of Ancyra, and proving the falsehood of the 
At the same time he writes to solicit the interest of Astorgus, 


charge ot embezzlement. rest 0: 
a person of considerable influence at the Court, to save his brother from the indignity of being 


dragged before a secular tribunal. . | 
Apparently the application was unsuccessful. Demosthenes now obtains the holding 


another Synod at Gregory’s own See of Nyssa, where he is summoned to answer the same 
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6 PROLEGOMENA. 


deposed from his Bishopric. His deposition is followed immediately by a decree of banish- 
ment from the Emperor, a.p. 376. He retires to Seleucia. But his banishment did not 
secure him from the malice and persecution of his enemies. He is obliged frequently to 
shift his quarters, and is subjected to much bodily discomfort and suffering. From the 
consoling answers of his friend Gregory of Nazianzen (for his own letters are lost), we learn 
the crushing effects of all these troubles upon his gentle and sensitive spirit, and the 
deep despondency into which he had fallen. 

At length there is a happier turn of affairs. The Emperor Valens is killed, a.p. 378, and 
with him Arianism ‘vanished in the crash of Hadrianople.’ He is succeeded by Gratian, the 
friend and disciple of St. Ambrose. The banished orthodox Bishops are restored to their Sees, 
and Gregory returns to Nyssa. In? one of his letters, most probably to his brother Basil, he 
gives a graphic description of the popular triumph with which his return was greeted. 

But the joy of his restoration is overshadowed by domestic sorrows. His great brother, 
to whom he owed so much, soon aiter dies, ere he is 50 years of age, worn out by his 
unparalleled toils and the severity of his ascetic life. Gregory celebrated his death in a sincere 
panegyric. Its high-flown style is explained by the rhetorical fashion of the time. The 
same year another sorrow awaits him.. After a separation of many years he revisits his sister 
Macrina, at her convent in Pontus, but only to find her on her death-bed. We have an 
interesting and graphic account of the scene between Gregory and his dying sister. To the last 
this admirable woman appears as the great teacher of her family. She supplies her brother with 
arguments for, and confirms his faith in, the resurrection of the dead; and almost reproves him 
for the distress he felt at her departure, bidding him, with St. Paul, not to sorrow as those 
who had no hope. After her decease an inmate of the convent, named Vestiana, brought to 
Gregory a ring, in which was a piece of the true Cross, and an iron cross, both of which were 
found on the body when laying it out. One Gregory retained himself, the other he gave to 
Vestiana. He buried his sister in the chapel at Annesi, in which her parents and her 
brother Naucratiu; s'cpt. 

From henceforth the Iabours of Gregory have a far more extended range. He steps into 
the place vacated by the death of Basil, and takes foremost rank among the defenders of the 
Faith of Nicea. He is not, however, without trouble still from the heretical party. Certain 
Galatians had been busy in sowing the seeds of their heresy among his own people. He is 
subjected, too, to great annoyance from the disturbances which arose out of the wish of the 
people of Ibera in Pontus to have him as their Bishop. In that early age of the Church 
election to a Bishopric, if not dependent on the popular voice, at least called forth the ex- 
pression of much popular feeling, like a contested election amongst ourselves. This often 
led to breaches of the peace, which required military intervention to suppress them, as it 
appears to have done on this occasion. 

But the reputation of Gregory is now so advanced, and the weight of his authority as an 
eminent teacher so generally acknowledged, that we find him as one of the Prelates at the 
Synod of Antioch assembled for the purpose of healing the long-continued schisms in that 
distracted See. By the same Synod Gregory is chosen to visit and endeavour to reform the 
Churches of Arabia and Babylon, which had fallen into a very corrupt and degraded state. 
He gives a lamentable account of their condition, as being beyond all his powers of reforma- 
tion. On this same journey he visits Jerusalem and its sacred scenes: it has been con- 
jectured that the Apolilinarian heresy drew him thither. Of the Church of Jerusalem 
he can give no better account than of those he had already visited. He expresses himself 
as greatly scandalized at the conduct of the Pilgrims who visited the Holy City on the 
Writing to three ladies, whom he had known at Jerusalem, he takes occasion, 


plea of religion. 
from what he had witnessed there, to speak of the uselessness of pilgrimages as any aids to 
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reverence and faith, and denounces in the strongest terms the moral dangers to which all 
pilgrims, especially women, are exposed. 

This letter is so condemnatory of what was a common and _ authorized practice of the 
medieval Church that 3 Divines of the Latin communion have endeavoured, but in vain, to 
deny its authenticity. ; 

The name and character of Gregory had now reached the Imperial Court, where Theo- 
dosius had lately succeeded to the Eastern Empire. Asa proof of the esteem in which he 
was then held, it is said that in his recent journey to Babylon and the Holy Land he travelled 
with carriages provided for him by the Emperor. 

Still greater distinction awaits him. He is one of the hundred and fifty Bishops 
summoned by Theodosius to the second Cicumenical Council, that of Constantinople, 
A.D. 381. To the assembled Fathers he brings an ¢instalment of his treatise against the 
Eunomian heresy, which he had written in defence of his brother Basil’s positions, on the subject 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This he first read to his friend Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome, 
and others. Such was the influence he exercised in the Council that it is said, though this 
is very doubtful, that the explanatory clauses added to the Nicene Creed are due to him. 
Certain, however, it is that he delivered the inaugural address, which is not extant; further 
that he preached the funeral oration, which has been preserved, on the death of Meletius, 
of Antioch, the first President of the Council, who died at Constantinople; also that he 
preached at the enthronement of Gregory Nazianzen in the capital, This oration has perished. 

Shortly before the close of the Council, by a Constitution of the Emperor, issued from 
Heraclea, Gregory is nominated as one of the Bishops who were to be regarded as the central 
authorities of Catholic Communion. In other words, the primacy of Rome or Alexandria 
in the East was to be replaced by that of other Sees, especially Constantinople. Helladius 
of Czsarea was to be Gregory’s colleague in his province. The connexion led to a misunder- 
standing. As to the grounds of this there 1s much uncertainty. ‘The account of it is entirely 
derived from Gregory himself in his Letter to Hlavian, and from his great namesake. Possibly 
there were faults on both sides. 

We do not read of Gregory being at the Synod, a.p. 382, which followed the great Council 
of Constantinople. But we find him present at the Synod held the following year. 

This same year we have proof of the continued esteem and favour shown him by the 
Imperial Court. He is chosen to pronounce the funeral oration on the infant Princess 
Pulcheria. And not long after that also on the death of the Empress Flaccilla, or Placidia, 
herself. This last was a magnificent eulogy, but one, according to Tillemont, even surpassed 
by that of Theodoret. This admirable and holy woman, a saint of the Eastern Church, fully 
warranted all the praise that could be bestowed upon her. If her husband Theodosius did not 
owe his conversion to Christianity to her example and influence, he certainly did his adherence 
to the true Faith. It is one of the subjects of Gregory's praise of her:that by her persuasion 
the Emperor refused to give an interview to the ‘rationalist of the fourth Sean Eunomius. 

Scarcely anything is known of the latter years of Gregory of Nyssa's life. ‘The last record 
we have of him is that he was present at a Synod of Constantinople, summoned AD 3945 
by Rufinus, the powerful prafect of the East, under the presidency of Nectarlus. The rival 
claims to the See of Bostra in Arabia had to be then settled ; but perhaps the anes reason for 
summoning this assembly was to glorify the consecration of Rufinus’ new Church in the 
It was there that Gregory delivered the sermon which was probably his last, wrongly 


suburbs. ‘ : 
His words, which heighten the effect of others then preached, 
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c H story Letter to the ‘Treatise. 
4 See Note r to the Introductory : 
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8 PROLEGOMENA. 


who forfeit the blessings of the Spirit changes only here and there into the flashes of a short- 
lived indignation.” (J. Rupp.) 

The prophecy of Basil had come true. Nyssa was ennobled by the name of its bishop 
appearing on the roll of this Synod, between those of the Metropolitans of Caesarea and 
Iconium. Even in outward rank he is equal to the highest. The character of Gregory could 
not be more justly drawn than in the words of Tillemont (IX. p. 269). ‘ Autant en effet, qu’ on 
peut juger de lui par ses écrits, c’étoit un esprit doux, bon, facile, qui avec beaucoup d’élevation 
et de lumitre, avoit néanmois beaucoup de simplicité et de candeur, qui aimoit plus le repos 
que H’action, et le travail du cabinet que le tumulte des affaires, qui avec cela étoit sans faste, 
disposé a estimer et a louer les autres et 2 se mettre & dessous d’eux. Mais quoiquw’ il ne cher- 
chat que le repos, nous avons vi que son ztle pour ses frtres l’avoit souvent engagé a de 
grands travaux, et que Dieu avait honoré sa simplicité en le faisant regarder comme le maitre, 
le docteur, le pacificateur et l’arbitre des églises.” 

His death (probably 395) is commemorated by the Greek Church on January ro, by the 
Latin on March 9, 


CHARTER UL 
His GENERAL CHARACTER AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


“THE first who sought to establish by rational considerations the whole complex of 
orthodox doctrines.” So Ueberweg (History of Philosophy, p. 326) of Gregory of Nyssa. 
This marks the transition from ante-Nicene times. Then, at all events in the hands of Origen, 
philosophy was identical with theology. Now, that there is a ‘complex of orchodox doctrines’ 
to defend, philosophy becomes the handmaid of theology. Gregory, in this respect, has done 
the most important service of any of the writers of the Church in the fourth century. He treats 
each single philosophical view only as a help to grasp the formule of faith ; and the truth of 
that view consists with him only in its adaptability to that end. Notwithstanding strong 
speculative leanings he does not defend orthodoxy either in the fashion of the Alexandrian 
school or in the fashion of some in modern times, who put forth a system of philosophy to 
which the dogmas of the Faith are to be accommodated. 

If this be true, the question as to his attitude towards Plato, which is one of the first that 
suggests itself, is settled. Against polytheism he does indeed seek to defend Christianity by 
connecting it apologetically with Plato’s system. This we cannot be surprised at, considering 
that the definitions of the doctrines of the Catholic Church were formed in the very place 
where the last considerable effort of Platonism was made; but he by no means makes the 
New Life in any way dependent on this system of philoséphy. “We cannot speculate,” he 
says (De Anim. et Resurrect.), . . . “we must leave the Platonic car.” But still when he is 
convinced that Plato will confirm doctrine he will, even in polemic treatises, adopt his view ; 
for instance, he seeks to grasp the truth of the Trinity from the Platonic account of our internal 
consciousness, i.€. Wuy7). Adyos, vovs ; because such a proof from consciousness is, to Gregory, 
the surest and most reliable. 

The “rational considerations,” then, by which Gregory would have established Christian 
doctrine are not necessarily drawn from the philosophy of the time: nor, further, does he seek 
to rationalize entirely all religious truth. In fact he resigns the hope of comprehending the 
Incarnation and all the great articles. This is the very thing that distinguishes the Catholic 
from the Eunomian. ‘“ Receiving the fuct we leave untampered with the manner of the crea- 
tion of the Universe, as altogether secret and inexplicable *.” With a turn resembling the view 
of Tertullian, he comes back to the conclusion that for us after all Religious Truth consists in 
mystery. “The Church possesses the means of demonstrating these things: or rather, 
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HIS GENERAL CHARACTER AS A THEOLOGIAN. 9 
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she has faith, which is surer than demonstration'.”. He developes the truth of the Resur- 

rection as much by the fulfilment of God’s promises as by metaphysics: and it has been 

considered as one of the proofs that the treatise What ts being ‘in the image of God’? is 

not his that this subordination of philosophical proof to the witness of the Holy Spirit is not 
preserved in it. 

Nevertheless there was a large field, larger even’ than in the next century, in which ration- 
alizing was not only allowable, but was even required of him. In this there are three questions 
which Gregory has treated with particular fulness and originality. They are:—1z. Evil; 
2. The relation between the ideal and the actual Man ; 3. Spirit. 

I. He takes, to begin with, Origen’s view of evil. Virtue and Vice are not opposed to 
each other as two Existencies : but as Being is opposed to not-Being. Vice exists only as an 


absence. But how did this arise? 

~ In answering this question he seems sometimes to come very near Manicheism, and his 
writings must be read very carefully, in order to avoid fixing upon him the groundless charge 
that he leaves evil in too near cohnexion with Matter. But the passages? which give rise to 
this charge consist of comparisons found in his homilies and meditations ; just as a modern 
theologian might in such works make the Devil the same as Sin and Death. The only 
imperfection in his view is that he is unable 3to regard evil as not only suffered but even 
permitted by God. But this imperfection is inseparable from his time: for Manicheism was 
too near and its opposition too little overcome for such a view to be possible for him; he 
could not see that it is the only one able thoroughly to resist Dualism. 

Evil with Gregory is to be found in the spontaneous proclivity of the soul towards Matter: 
but not in Matter itself. Matter, therefore, in his eschatology is not to be burnt up and 
annihilated: only soul and body have to be refined, as gold (this is a striking comparison) 
is refined. He is very clear upon the relations between the three factors, body, matter, and 
evil. He represents the mind as the mirror of the Archetypal Beauty: then below the mind 
comes body (vais) which is connected with mind and pervaded by it, and when thus trans- 
figured and beautified by it becomes itself the mirror of this mirror: and then this body in its 
turn influences and combines Matter. The Beauty of the Supreme Being thus penetrates 
all things : and as long as the lower holds on to the higher all is well. But if a rupture occurs 
anywhere, then Matter, receiving no longer intluence from above, reveals its own deformity, 
and imparts something of it to body and, through that, to mind: for matter is in itself 
‘a shapeless unorganized thing.’ Thus the mind loses the image of God. But evil began 
when the rupture was made: and what caused that? When and how did the mind become 
separated from God? 

Gregory answers this question by laying it down as a principle, that everything created 
ts subject to change. The Uncreate Being 1s changeless, but Creation, since its very beginning 
was owing to a change, i.e. a calling of the non-existent into existence, is liable to alter. 
Gregory deals here with angelic equally as with human nature, and with all the powers in both, 
especially with the will, whose virtual freedom he assumes throughout. ‘That, too, was 

- created ; therefore that, too, could change. 

It was possible, therefore, that, first, one of the created spirits, and, as it actually happened, 
he who was entrusted with the supervision of the earth, should choose to turn his eyes away 
from the Good; he thus looked at a lower good; and so began to be envious and to have ma6y. 
All evil followed in a chain from this beginning ; according to the principle that the beginning 


of anything is the cause of all that follows in its train. 
fee aes Meds ioe SRB ot Go bite Bos se ee tle oe ee ee ees SS 


of the earth, so that the thought great in wickedness should vanish, 

©Prince cf and the darkness should be lightened; &c.’ 
3 As expressed by S. Thomas Aquinas Summ. I. Qu. xix. Art. 9, 
Deo nec nolente, nec volente, sed permittente.... Deus neque vult 


t Jn verba ‘ faciamius hominem,’ 1. p. 140 
2 De Perf. Christiant Forma, I11.p. 294, he calls the 
darkness’ the author of sin and death: / CAristi Nesurrect. ILI. 


Satan ‘the heart of the earth :’ and p. 387 identifies ~ oa De 
apent aapeeride ¢: . . fieri, neque vult non fieri, sed vult permittere mala fieri. 
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10 PROLEGOMENA. 


So the Devil fell: and the proclivity to evil was introduced into the spiritual world. Man, 
however, still looked to God and was filled with blessings (this is the ‘ideal man’ of Gregory). 
But as when the flame has got hold of a wick one cannot dim its light by means of the flame 
itself, but only by mixing water with the oil in the wick, so the Enemy effected the weakening 
of God's blessings in man by cunningly mixing wickedness in his will, as he had mixed it in 
his own. From first to last, then, evil lies in the mpoaipeois and in nothing else. 

God knew what would happen and suffered it, that He might not destroy our freedom, 
the inalienable heritage of reason and therefore a portion of His image in us. *He ‘gave 
scope to evil for a nobler end.’ Gregory calls it a piece of “ little mindedness” to argue from 
evil either the weakness or the wickedness of God. 

II. His remarks on the relation between the ideal and the actual Man are very interesting. 
It is usual with the other Fathers, in speaking of man’s original perfection, to take the moment 
of.the first man’s residence in Paradise, and to regard the w/o/e of human nature as there repre- 
sented by the first two human beings. Gregory is far removed from this way of looking at the 
matter. With him human perfection is the ‘idea’ of humanity : he sees already in the bodily- 
created Adam the fallen man. The present man is not to be distinguished from that bodily 
Adam ; both fall below the ideal type. Gregory seems to put the Fall beyond and before the 
beginning of history. ‘ Under the form of narrative Moses places before us mere doctrine 2.’ 
The locus classicus about the idea and the reality of human nature is Ox the Making of Man, I. 
p. 88f. He sketches both in a masterly way. He speaks of the division of the human race 
into male and female as a ‘ device’ (émréyynots), implying that it was not the first ‘ organization’ 
(xaraoxevyj). He hints that the irrational element was actually provided by the Creator, Who fore- 
saw the Fall and the Redemption, for man to sin in; as if man immediately upon the creation 
of the perfect humanity became a mixed nature (spirit and flesh), and his fall was not a mere 
accident, but a necessary consequence of this mixed nature. Adam must have fallen: there was 
no perfect humanity in Paradise. In man’s mixed nature of spirit and flesh nutrition is the 
basis of his sensation, and sensation is the basis of his thought ; and so it was inevitable that 
sin through this lower yet vital side of man should enter in. So ingrained is the spirit with 
the flesh in the whole history of actual humanity that all the varieties of all the souls that ever 
have lived or ever shall, arise from this very mixture; 1.e. from the varying degrees of either 
factor in each. But as Gregory’s view here touches, though in striking contrast, on Origen’s, 
more will be said about it in the next chapter. 

It follows from this that Gregory, as Clement and Basil before him, did not look upon 
Original Sin as the accidental or extraordinary thing which it was afterwards regarded. 
‘From a man who is a sinner and subject to passion of course is engendered a man who 
is a sinner and subject to passion: sin being in a manner born with him, and growing with 
his growth, and not dying with it’ And yet he says elsewhere, “ An infant who is just 
born is not culpable, nor does it merit punishment; just as he who has been baptized 
has no account to give of his past sins, since they are forgiven;” and he calls infants 


. - nie a itte > ser } } : ’ = - 
aréympo, ‘not having in the least admitted the disease into their soul.’ But these two 


views can of course be reconciled ; the infant at the moment of its physical birth starts — 


with sins forgotten, just as at the moment of its spiritual birth it starts with sins forgiven. 


No actual sin has been committed. But then its nature has lost the dwaé@eia; the inevitable 


weakness of its ancestry is in it. 
III, ‘Spirit.’ Speaking of the soul, Gregory asks, ‘How can that which is incomposite 


be dissolved ?’ i.e. the soul is spirit, and spirit is incomposite and therefore indestructible. 
But care must be taken not to infer too much from this his favourite expression ‘spirit’ in 


connexion with the soul. ‘God is spirit’ too; and we are inclined to forget that this 


t On Infants’ early Deaths, 111. p. 336. # Or, Cat..e: vu D, 
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HIS GENERAL CHARACTER AS A THEOLOGIAN. [1 
eee 


is no more than a negative definition, and to imagine the human spirit of equal prerogative 
with Deity. Gregory gives no encouragement to this; he distinctly teaches that, though 
the soul is incomposite, it is not in the least independent of time and space, as the Deity is. 

In fact he almost entirely drops the old Platonic division of the Universe into Intelligible 
(spiritual) and Sensible, which helps to keep up this confusion between human and divine 
‘spirit,’ and adopts the Christian division of Creator and Created. This difference between 
Creator and Created is further figured by him as that between 


1. The Infinite. . The Finite. 
2. The Changeless. The Changeable. 
3. The Contradiction-less. The Contradictory. 


The result of this is that the Spirit-world itself has been divided into Uncreate and 
Created. 

With regard, then, to this created Spirit-vorld we find that Gregory, as Basil, teaches 
that it existed, i.e. it had been created, Jdefore the work of the Six Days began. ‘God 
made all that is, at once’ (dépdws). This is only his translation of the verse, ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth;’ the material for ‘heaven’ and ‘earth,’ i.e. spirits 
and chaos, was made in a moment, but God had not yet spoken the successive Words 
of creation. The souls of men, then, existed from the very beginning of creation, and 
in a determinate number ; for this is a necessary consequence of the ‘simultaneous creation.’ 
This was the case with the Angels too, the other portion of the created Spirit-worid. 
Gregory has treated the subject of the Angels very fully. He considers that they are 
perfect: but their perfection too is contingent: it depends on the grace of God and their 
own wills; the angels are free, and therefore changeable. Their will necessarily moves 
towards something: at their first creation the Beautiful alone solicited them. Man ‘a little 
lower than the Angels’ was perfect too; deathless, passionless, contemplative. ‘The true 
and perfect soul is single in its nature, intellectual, immaterial'.? He was ‘as the Angels ’ 
and if he fell, Lucifer fell too. Gregory will not say, as Origen did, that human souls 
had a body when /frs¢ created: rather, as we have seen, he implies the contrary; and he 
came to be considered the champion that fought the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
embodied souls. . He seems to have been influenced by Methodius’ objections to Origen’s 
view. But his magnificent idea of the first man gives way at once to something more 
Scriptural and at the same time more scientific; and his ideal becomes a downright torecast 


of Realism. 
Taking, however, the human soul as it is, he still continues, we often find, to compare 
it with God. In his great treatise On the Soul and the Resurrection, he rests a great 


deal on the parallel between the relation of man to his body, and that of God to the 
world.— The soul is as a cord drawn out of mud; God draws to Himself what is His own.’— 
He calls the human spirit ‘an influx of the divine in-breathing’ (Adv. Apoliin. c. 12). 
Anger and desire do not belong to the essence of the soul, he says: they are only among 
its varying states. ‘The soul, then, as separable from matter, is @&e God. But this likeness 
does not extend to the point of identity. Incomprehensible, immortal, it is not uncreated. 
The distinction between the Creator and the Created cannot be obliterated. The attributes 
of the Creator set down above, i.e. that He is infinite, changeless, contradictionless, and 
so always good, &c., can be applied only catachrestically to some men, in that they resemble 
their Maker-as a copy resembles its original: but still, in this connexion, Gregory does 
speak of those ‘who co not need any cleansing at all?,’ and the context forces us to apply 
these words to men. ‘There is no irony, to him or to any Father of the fourth century, in 
the words, ‘ They that are whole need not a physician.’ Although in the treatise On Virginity, 
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i On the Making of Man, c. xiv. 2 Or. Cat. c. xxvi- 
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12 PROLEGOMENA 

ee LE Ca eee, Heine ates 
where he is describing the development of his own moral and religious life, he is very far 
from applying them to himself, he nevertheless seems to recognize the fact that since 
Christianity began there are those to whom they might apply. 


There is also need of a certain amount of ‘rational considerations’ in advancing a Defence 
and a Theory of Christianity. He makes this according to the special requirements of the 
time in his Oratio Cavechelica. His reasonings do not seem to us always convincing; 
but the presence of a living Hellenism and Judaism in the world required them. These 
two phenomena also explain what appears to us a great weakness in this work: namely, 
that he treats Hellenism as if it were all speculation; Judaism as if it were all facts. 
These two religions were too near and too practically opposed to each other for him 
to see, as we can now, by the aid of a sort of seience of religions, that every religion 
has its sea, and every religion has its facts. He and all the first Apologists, with the spectacle 
of these two apparently opposite systems before them, thought that, in arriving at the True 
Religion as well, all could be done by considering facts; or all could be done by speculation. 
Gregory chose the latter method. A Dogmatic in the modern sense, in which both the 
idea and the facts of Christianity flow into one, could not have been expected of him. 
The Oratio Catechetica is a mere philosophy of Christianity in detail written in the philosophic 
language of the time. Not only does he refrain from using the historic proofs, 1.e. of prophecy 
and type (except very sparingly and only to meét an adversary), but his defence is insufficient 
from another point of view also; he hardly uses the moral proofs either; he wanders per- 
sistently in metaphysics. 

If he does not lean enough on these two classes of proofs, at all events that he coes not lean 
entirely on either, may be considered as a guarantee of his excellence as a theologian pure 
and simple. But he is on the other hand very far from attempting a philosophic construction 
of Christianity, as we have seen. Though akin to modern theologians in many things, he 
is unlike those of them who would construct an @ priori Christianity, in which the relationship 
of one part to another is so close that all stands or falls together. Philosophic deduction 
is with him only ‘a kind of instruction’ used in his apologetic works. On occasion he 
shows a clear perception of the historic principle. ‘‘ The supernatural character of the 
Gospel miracles bears witness to their divine origin*.” He points, as Origen did, to the 
continued possession of miraculous powers in the Church. Again, as regards moral proof, 
there had been so much attempted that way by the Neo-Platonists that such proof could 
not have exactly the same degree of weight attributed to it that it has now, at least by 
an adherent of the newer Hellenism. Philostratus, Porphyry, Iamblichus had all tried to 
attract attention to the holy lives of heathen sages. Yet to these, rough sketches as they 
were, the Christian did oppose the Lives of the Saints: notably Gregory himself in the Life 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus: as Origen before him (c. Celsum, passim) had shewn in detail 
the difference zz £/nd of Christian holiness. 

His treatment of the Sacraments in the Oratio Catechetica is noteworthy. On Baptism 
he is very complete: it will be sufficient to notice here the peculiar proof he offers that 
the Holy Spirit is actually given in Baptism, It is the same proof, to start with, as that 
which establishes that God came in the flesh when Christ came. Miracles prove this; (he 
is not wanting here in the sense of the importance of History). If, then, we are persuaded 
that God is here, we must allow also that truth is here: for truth is the mark of Deity. 
When, therefore, God has said that He will come in a particular way, if called in a particular 
way, this must be true. He is so called in Baptism: therefore He comes. (The vital 
importance of the doctrine of the Trinity, upon which Gregory laboured for so many years, 
thus all comes from Baptism.) Gregory would not confine the entire force of Baptism to the 
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HIS GENERAL CHARACTER AS A THEOLOGIAN. ge 
SL ge 
one ritual act. A resurrection to a new immortal life is begun in Baptism, but owing to the 
weakness of nature this complete effect is separated into stages or parts. With regard to the 
necessity of Baptism for salvation, he says he does not know if the Angels receive the souls 
of the unbaptized ; but he rather intimates that they wander in the air seeking rest, and 
entreat in vain like the Rich Man. To him who wilfully defers it he says, ‘ You are out of 
paradise, O Catechumen !? , 

In treating the Sacrament of the Eucharist, Gregory was the first Father who developed 
the view of transformation, for which transubstantiation was afterwards substituted to suit 
the medieval philosophy; that is, he put this view already latent into actual words. There 
is a locus classicus in the Oratio Catechetica, c. 37. 

“Therefore from the same cause as that by which the bread that was transformed in 
that Body was changed to a divine potency, a similar result takes place now. For as in 
that case, too, the grace of the Word used to make holy the Body, the substance of which 
came of the bread and was in a manner itself bread, so also in this case the bread, as 
says the Apostle, ‘is sanctified by the word of God and prayer:’ not that it advances by 
the process of eating to the stage of passing into the body of the Word, but it at once is changed 
into the Body by the Word, as the Word Himself said, ‘ This is My Body,” and just above 
he had said: “ Rightly do we believe that now also the bread which is consecrated by the 
word of God is changed into the body of God the Word.” This way of explaining the 
mystery of the Sacrament, i.e. from the way bread was changed into the Word when Christ 
was upon earth, is compared by Neander with another way Gregory had of explaining it, 
ie. the heightened efficacy of the bread is as the heightened efficacy of the baptismal 
water, the anointing oil’, &c., a totally different idea. But this, which may be called the 
metabatic view, is the one evidently most present to his mind. In a fragment of his found 
in a Parisian MS.?, quoted with the Liturgies of James, Basil, Chrysostom, we also find it; 
“The consecrated bread is changed into the body of the Word; and it is needful for 
humanity to partake of that.” 


Again, the necessity of the Incarnation, drawn from the words “it was necessary that Christ 
should suffer,” receives a rational treatment from him. There must ever be, from a meditation 
on this, two results, according as the physical or the ethical element in Christianity prevails, 
i.e. 1. Propitiation; 2. Redemption. The first theory is dear to minds fed upon the doctrines 
of the Reformation, but it receives no countenance from Gregory. Only in the book in which 
Moses’ Life is treated allegorically does he even mention it. The sacrifice of Christ instead 
of the bloody sacrifices of the Old Testament is not his doctrine. He develops his theory 
of the Redemption or Ransom (i.e. from the Devil), in the Ovatio Catechetica, Strict justice 


to the Evil One required it. But in his hands this view never degenerates, as with some, 


into a mere battle, e.g. in Gethsemane, between the Rescuer and Enslaver. 


So much has been said about Gregory’s inconsistencies, and his apparent inconsistencies 
are indeed so many, that some attempt must be made to explain this feature, to some so 
repulsive, in his works. One instance at all events can show how it is possible to reconcile 
even the most glaring. He is not a one-sided theologian: he is not one of those who 
pass always the same judgment upon the same subject, no matter with whom he has to deal. 
There could not be a harsher contradiction than that between his statement about human 
generation in the Ovatio Catechctica, and that made in the treatises On Virginity and 
On the Making of Man. In the O. C. everything hateful and undignified is removed from 
the idea of our birth; the idea of mddos is not applied; “only evil brings disgrace.” But 
in the other two Treatises he represents generation as a consequence of the Fall. This 


contradiction arises simply from the different standpoint in each, In the one case he is 
eee | Ce ee ee ee eee 


A. 1560 fol. ; also Antwerp, p. 1562 (Latiné). 
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t In Sermon On the Baptism of Christ. 
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apologetic; and so he adopts a universally recognised moral axiom. In the other he is 
the Christian theologian; the natural process, therefore, takes its colouring from the Christian 
doctrine of the Fall. This is the standpoint of most of his works, which are polemical, 
not apologetic. But in the treatise On the Soul and the Resurrection he introduces even a 
third view about generation, which might be called that of the Christian theosophist ; 
Le. generation is the means in the Divine plan for ‘carrying Humanity to its completion. 
Very similar is the view in the treatise On Infants’ Early Deaths; “the design of all 
births is that the Power which is above the universe may in all parts of the creation be 
glorified by means of intellectual natures conspiring to the same end, by virtue of the 
same faculty operating in all; I mean, that of looking upon God.” Here he is speaking 
to the purely philosophic instinct. It may be remarked that on this and all the operations of 
Divine foreknowledge in vast world-wide relations he has constantly striking passages, and 
deserves for this especially to be studied. 

The style of Gregory is much more elegant than that of Basil: sometimes it may be 
called eloquent. His occasional digressions did not strike ancient critics as a fault. To 
them he is “sweet,” “ bright,” ‘dropping pleasure into the ears.” But his love for splendour, 
combined with the lateness of his Greek, make him one of the more difficult Church writers 
to interpret accurately. 

His similes and illustrations are very numerous, and well chosen. A few exceptions 
must, perhaps, be made. He compares the mere professing Christian to the ape, dressed 
like a man and dancing to the flute, who used to amuse the people in the theatre at 
Alexandria, but once revealed during the performance its bestial nature, at the sight of 
food. This is hardly worthy of a great writer, as Gregory wast. Especially happy are his 
comparisons in the treatise On the Soul and Resurrection, by which metaphysical truths 
are expressed; and elsewhere those by which he seeks to reach the due proportions of the 
truth of the Incarnation. The chapters in his work against Eunomius where he attempts 
to depict the Infinite, are striking. But what commends him most to modern taste is his 
power of description when dealing with facts, situations, persons: he touches these always 
with a colour which is felt to be no exaggeration, but the truth. 


CHATTER Ik: 


His ORIGENISM. 


A TRUE estimate of the position and value of Gregory as a Church teacher cannot be formed 


until the question of his ‘ Origenism,’ its causes and its quality, is cleared up. It is well known 
that this charge began to be brought against his orthodoxy at all events after the time of 
Justinian: nor could Germanus, the Patriarch of Constantinople in the next century, remove it 
by the device of supposed interpolations of partizans in the interests of the Eastern as against 
the Western Church: for such a theory, to be true, would still require some hints at all events 
in this Father to give a colour to such interpolations. Moreover, as will be seen, the points in 
which Gregory is most like Origen are portions of the very groundwork of his own theology. 

The question, then, remains why, and how far, is he a follower of Origen? 

I. When we consider the character of his great forerunner, and the kind of task which 
Gregory himself undertook, the first part of this question is easily answered. When Christian 
. doctrine had to be set forth philosophically, so as to be intelligible to any cultivated mind of 
that time (to reconcile Greek philosophy with Christian doctrine was a task which Gregory 
never dreamed of attempting), the example and leader in such an attempt was Origen; he 
SP eS altel ai tai eel tse eee Sat hen Pcie oie Aco AE in is 84 


His comparison of the hidden meaning of the proverb or { dye of purple,’ ‘the golden mist round the circle’): but it rather 
parable (III. c. Eunom. p, 236) to the ‘turned up’ side of the | fails as a simile, when applied to the other or the literal side, which 
peacock’s feather is beautiful in itself for language (e.g. ‘the varied | cannot in the case of parables be said to ‘lack beauty and tint.’ 
painting of nature,’ ‘the half-circle shining in the midst with its 
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occupied as it were the whole horizon. He was the founder of theology ; the very vocabulary 
of it, which is in use now, is of his devising. So that Gregory’s language must have had, 
necessarily, a close connexion with that of the great interpreter and apologist, who had explained 
to his century the same truths which Gregory had to explain to his: this must have been the 
case even if his mind had not been as spiritual and idealizing as Origen’s. But in some respects 
it will be seen Gregory is even more an idealist than Origen himself. Alike, then, from purpose 
and tradition as from sympathy he would look back to Origen. Though a gulf was between 
them, and, since the Council of Niccea, there were some things that could come no more into 
controversy, Gregory saw, where the Church had not spoken, with the same eyes as Origen: 
he uses the same keys as he did for the problems which Scripture has not solved; he uses the 
same great weapon of allegory in making the letter of Scripture give up the spiritual treasures. 
It could not have been otherwise when the whole Christian religion, which Gregory was called 
on to defend as a philosophy, had never before been systematically so defended but by Origen; 
and this task, the same for both, was presented to the same type of mind, in the same intel- 
lectual atmosphere. It would have been strange indeed if Gregory had not been a pupil at 
least (though he was no blind follower) of Origen. 

If we take for illustration of this the most vital point in the vast system, if system it can be 
called, of Origen, we shall see that he had traced fundamental lines of thought, which could not 
in that age be easily left. He asserts the virtual freedom of the human will, in every stage 
and condition of human existence. The Greek philosophy of the third century, and the semi- 
pagan Gnosticism, in their emanational view of the world, denied this freedom. With them 
the mind of man, as one of the emanations of Deity itself, was, as much as the matter of which 
the world was made, regulated and governed directly from the Source whence they both flowed. 
Indeed every system of thought, not excepting Stoicism, was struck with the blight of this 
fatalism. There was no freedom for man at all but in the system which Origen was drawing 
from, or rather reading into, the Scriptures. No Christian philosopher who lived amongst the 
same counter-influences as Origen could overlook this starting-point of his system; he must 
have adopted it, even if the danger of Pelagianism had been foreseen in it; which could not 
have been the case. 

Gregory adopted it, with the other great doctrine which in the mind of Origen accompanied 
it; ie., that evil is caused, not by matter, but by the act of this free will of man; in other 
words, by sin. Again the fatalism of all the emanationists had to be combated as to the nature 
and necessity of evil. With them evil was some inevitable result of the Divine processes ; it 
abode at all events in matter, and human responsibility was at an end. Greek philosophy from 
first to last had shewed, even at its best, a tendency to connect evil with the lower ¢vots. But 
now, in the light of revelation, a new truth was set forth, and repeated again and again by the 
verv men who were inclined to adopt Plato’s rather Dualistic division of the world into the intel- 
ligible and sensible. ‘ Evil was due to an act of the will of man.’ Moreover it could no longer 
be regarded fer se: it was relative, being a ‘default,’ or ‘ failure,’ or ‘turning away trom the true 
good’ of the will, which, however, was always free to rectify this failure. It was a orépnots,—loss 
of the good; but it did not stand over against the good as an independent power. Origen 
cpusemipiated the time when evil would cease to exist; ‘the non-existent cannot exist tor 
ever:’ and Gregory did the same. 

This brings us to yet another consequence of this enthusiasm for human freedom and 
responsibility, which possessed Origen, and carried Gregory away. The droxatacracis rev 
mdvrev has been thought?, in certain seeds of the Church, to have been the only piece of 
Origenism with which Gregory can be charged. [This of course shows ignorance of the kind of 
influence which Gregory allowed Origen to have over him; and which did not require him to 


t Cf. Dallxus, de pants et satisfactionibus, 1. 1V. c. 7, p. 368. 
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ee a ee. gia 
select even one sso/ated doctrine of his master.] It has also brought him into more suspicion 
than any other portion of his teaching. Yet it is a direct consequence of the view of evil, 
which he shares with Origen. If evil is the non-existent, as his master says, a orépnots, * as he 
says, then it must pass away. It was not made by God; neither is it self-subsisting, 

But when it has passed away, what follows? That God will be “all in all.” Gregory 
accepts the whole of Origen’s explanation of this great text. Both insist on the impossibility 
of God being in ‘everything,’ if evif still remains. But this is equivalent to the restoration to 
their primitive state of all created spirits. Still it must be remembered that Origen required 
many future stages of existence before all could arrive at such a consummation: with him there 
is to be more than one ‘next world ;’ and even when the primitive perfection is reached, his 
peculiar view of the freedom of the will, as an absolute balance between good and evil, would 
admit the possibility of another fall. ‘All may be saved; and all may fall.’ How the final 
Sabbath shall come in which all wills shall rest at last is but dimly hinted at in his writings. 
With Gregory, on the other hand, there are to be but two worlds : the present and the next ; and 
in the next the droxardcracts rév rdvrev must be effected. Then, after the Resurrection, the fire 
dxoipnros, alavos, as he continually calls it, will have to do its work. ‘The avenging flame will 
be the more ardent the more it has to consume’ (De Anima et Resurr., p. 227). But at last 
the evil will be annihilated, and the bad saved by nearness to the good.’ There is to rise 
a giving of thanks from a// nature. Nevertheless ? passages have been adduced from Gregory’s 
writings in which the language of Scripture as to future punishment is used without any 
modification, or hint of this universal salvation. In the treatise, De Pauperibus Amandts, 
II. p. 240, he says of the last judgment that God will give to each his due; repose eternal to 
those who have exercised pity and a holy life; but the eternal punishment of fire for the harsh 
and unmerciful: and addressing the rich who have made a bad use of their riches, he says, 
‘Who will extinguish the flames ready to devour you and engulf you? Who will stop the 
gnawings of a worm that never dies?’ Cf. also Orat. 3, de Beatitudinibus, 1. p. 788: contra 
Usuarios, IT. p. 233: though the hortatory character of these treatises makes them less im- 
portant as witnesses. 

A single doctrine or group of doctrines, however, may be unduly pressed in accounting for 
the influence of Origen upon a kindred spirit like Gregory. Doubtless fragments of Origen’s 
teaching, mere details very often, were seized upon and appropriated by others; they were 
erected into dogmas and made to do duty for the whole living fabric ; and even those details 
were sometimes misunderstood. ‘3 What he had said with a mind full of thought, others took 
in the very letter.’ Hence arose the evil of ‘Origenism,’ sd prevalent in the century in which 
Gregory lived. Different ways of following him were found, bad and good. Even the Arians 
could find in his language now and then something they could claim as their own. But as 
Rupp well says, ‘Origen is not great by virtue of those particular doctrines, which are usually 
exhibited to the world as heretical by weak heads who think to take the measure of everything 
with the mere formule of orthodoxy. He is great by virtue of one single thought, i.e. that of 
bringing philosophy into union with religion, and thereby creating a theology. With Clement 
of Alexandria this thought was a mere instinct: Origen gave it consciousness: and so 
Christendom began to have a science of its own.’ It was this single purpose, visible in all 
Origen wrote, that impressed itself so deeply upon Gregory. He, too, would vindicate the 
- Scriptures as a philosophy. Texts, thanks to the labours of Origen as well as to the councils 
of the Church, had now acquired a fixed meaning and an importance that all could acknow- 
ledge. The new spiritual philosophy lay within them; he would make them speak its 
language. Allegory was with him, just as with Origen, necessary, in order to find the Spirit 
which inspires them. The letter must not impose itself upon us and stand for more than it is 
worth ; just as the practical experience of evil in the world must not blind us to the fact that 


t Cf. De An. et Resurr., 227 C.D. 2 Collected by Ceillier in his Introduction (Paris, 1860). 3 Bunsen. 
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it is only a passing dispensation. If only the animus and intention is regarded, we may say 
that all that Gregory wrote was Origenistic. 

II. But nevertheless much had happened in the interval of 130 vears that divides them: 
and this leads us to consider the limits which the state of the Church, as well as Gregory’s own 
originality and more extended physical knowledge, placed upon the complete filling in of the 
outlines sketched by the master. First and chiefly, Origen’s doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul could not be retained ; and we know that Gregory not only abandoned it, but attackeil 
it with all his powers of logic in his treatise, De Animd et Resurrectione: for which he receives 
the applause of the Emperor Justinian. Souls, according to Origen, had pre-existed from 
eternity: they were created certainly, but there never was a time when they did not exist: so 
that the procession even of the Holy Spirit could in thought only be prior to their existence. 
Then a failure of their free wills to grasp the true good, and a consequent cooling of the fire of 
love within them, plunged them in this material bodily existence, which their own sin made a 
sufferingone. This view had certainly great merits: it absolved the Deity from being the author 
of evil, and so was a ‘ théodicée ;’ 
of the Gnostics ; and it avoided the seeming incongruity of what was to last for ever in the future 
being not eternal in the past. Why then was it rejected? Not only because of the objection 
urged by Methodius, that the addition of a body would be no remedy but rather an increase of 
the sin; or that urged amongst many others by Gregory, that a vice cannot be regarded as the 
precursor of the birth of each human soul into this or into other worlds ; but more than that and 
chiefly, because such a doctrine contravened the more distinct views now growing up as to what 
the Christian creation was, and the more careful definitions also of the Trinity now embodied in 
the creeds. In fact the pre-existence of the soul was wrapped up in a cosmogony that could no 
longer approve itself to the Christian consciousness. In asserting the freedom of the will, and 
placing in the will the cause of evil, Origen had so far banished emanationism ; but in his view 
of the eternity of the world, and in that of the eternal pre-existence of souls which accompanied 
it, he had not altogether stamped it out. He connects rational natures so closely with the 
Deity that each individual Aoyos seems almost, in a Platonic way, to Ne in the Divine Adyos, 


it entirely got rid of the tio rival principles, good and evil. 


which the styles otcia ototay, idéa idedv, They are ‘partial brightnesses (dravydepara) of the glory 
of God.’ He allows them, of course, to have been created in the Scriptural sense of that 
word, which is certainly an advance upon Justin; but his creation is not that distinct event in 
time which Christianity requires and the exacter treatment of the nature of the Divine Persons 
had now developed. His creation, both the intelligible and visible world, receives from him 
an eternity which is unnatural and incongruous in relation to his other speculations and beliefs : 
it lingers, Tithonus-like, in the presence of the Divine Persons, without any meaning and 
purpose for its life; it is the last relic of Paganism, as it were, in a system which is otherwise 
Christian to the very core. His strenuous effort to banish all ideas of time, at all events from 
the intelligible world, ended in this eternal creation of that world ; which seemed to join the 
eternally generated Son too closely to it, and gave occasion to the Arians to say that He too 
was a xrioua. This eternal pre-existence in fact almost clestroyed the idea of creation, and 
made the Deity in a way dependent on His own world. Athanasius, therefore, and his 
followers were roused to separate the divinity of the Son from everything created. The 
relation of the world to God could no longer be explained in the same terms as those which 
they employed to illustrate the relations between the Divine Persons; and when once the 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Father and Son had been accepted and firmly 
established there could be no more favour shown by the defenders of that doctrine to the 
merely Platonic view of the nature and origin of souls and of matter. 

Amongst the defenders of the Creed of Nicawa, Gregory, we know, stands well-nigh foremost. 


t ¢. Cels. VI. 64. 2 /n Joann., tom, 32, 18. 
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In his long and numerous treatises on the Trinity he employs every possible argument and 
illustration to show the contents of the substance of the Deity as transcendent, incommuni- 
cable to creation fer se. Souls cannot have the attributes of Deity. Created spirits cannot 
claim immediate kindred with the Aéyos. So instead of the Platonic antithesis of the intelli- 
gible and sensible world, which Origen adopted, making a@// eguad in the intelligible world, he 
brings forward the antithesis of God and the world. He felt too that that antithesis answers 
more fully not only to the needs of the Faith in the Trinity daily growing more exact and clear, 
but also to the facts of the Creation, i.e. its variety and differences. He gives up the pre- 
existence of the rational soul ; it will not explain the infinite variety observable in souls. The 
variety, again, of the material world, full as it is of the miracles of divine power, cannot have been 
the result of the chance acts of created natures embodying themselves therein, which the theory of 
pre-existence supposes. God and the created world (of spirits and matter) are now to be the 
factors in theology; although Gregory does now and then, for mere purposes of illustration, 
divide the Universe still into the intelligible and the sensible. 

When once pre-existence was given up, the parts of the soul could be more closely 
united to each other, because the lower and higher were in their beginning no longer separated 
by a gulf of ages. Accordingly Gregory, reducing the three parts of man which Origen had 
used to the simpler division into visible and invisible (sensible and intelligible), dwells much 
upon the intimate relation between the two and the mutual action of one upon the other. 
Ongen had retained the trichotomy of Plato which other Greek Fathers also, with the sanction, 
as they supposed, of S. Paul (1 Thess. v. 23), had adopted. ‘ Body,’ ‘ soul,’ and ‘ spirit,’ or 
Plato’s ‘body,’ ‘unreasoning’ and ‘reasoning soul,’ had helped Origen to explain how the last, 
the pre-existent soul (the spirit, or the conscience*, as he sometimes calls it) could ever have 
come to live in the flesh. The second, the soul proper, is as it were a mediating ground 
on which the spirit can meet the flesh. The celestial mind, ‘the real man fallen from on high,’ 
tules by the power of conscience or of will over this soul, where the merely animal functions 
and the natural appetites reside; and through this soul over the body. How the celestial 
mind can act at all upon this purely animal soul which lies between it and the body, Origen 
leaves unexplained. But this division was necessary for him, in order to represent the spirit 
as remaining itself unchanged in its heavenly nature, though weakened by its long captivity in 
the body. The middle soul (in which he sometimes places the will) is the scene of contamina- 
tion and disorder; the spirit is free, it can always rejoice at what is well done in the soul, and 
yet is not touched by the evil in it; it chooses, convicts, and punishes. Such was Origen’s 
psychology. But an intimate connexion both in birth and growth between ad// the faculties of 
man is one of Gregory’s most characteristic thoughts, and he gave up this trichotomy, which 
was still, however, retained by some Greek fathers, and adopted the simpler division mentioned 
above in order more clearly and concisely to show the mutual play of spirit and body upon 
each other. There was soon, too, another reason why this trichotomy should be suspected. 
It was a second time made the vehicle of error. Apollinaris adopted it, in order to expound 
that the Divine Adyos took the place, in the tripartite soul of Christ, of the ‘reasonable soul’ 
or spirit of other men. Gregory, in pressing for a simpler treatment of man’s nature, thus 
snatched a vantage-ground from a sagacious enemy. His own psychology is only one 
instance of a tendency which runs through the whole of his system, and which may indeed 
be called the dominating thought with which he approached every question; he views 
each in the light of form and matter; spirit penetrating and controlling body, body 
answering to spirit and yet at the same time supplying the nutriment upon which the 
vigour and efficacy of spirit, in this world at least, depends. This thought underlies 
his view of the material universe and of Holy Scripture, as well as of man’s nature. With 


8 Comment. in Rom. ii. 9, p. 486. 
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HIS ORIGENISM. 1g 
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regard to the last he says, ‘the intelligible cannot be realized in body at all, except it be 
commingled with sensation;’ and again, ‘as there can be no sensation without a material 
substance, so there can be no exercise of the power of thought without sensation*’ The 
spiritual or intelligent part of man (which he calls by various names, such as ‘the inner man,’ 
the Wuyx7 Aoyrey, vods or Suivora, rd Cworowdy airiov, OF simply Wuxy as throughout the treatise On 
the Soul), however alien in its essence from the bodily and sentient part,’ yet no sooner is 
united with this earthly part than it at once exerts power over it. In fact it requires this 
instrument before it can reach its perfection. ‘Seeing, then, man is a reasoning animal of 
a certain kind, it was necessary that the body should be prepared as an instrument appropriate 
to the needs of his reason?’ So closely has this reason been united with the senses and the 
flesh that it performs itself the functions of the animal part; it is the ‘mind’ or ‘reason’ 
itself that sees, hears, &c. ; in fact the exercise of mind depends on a sound state of the senses 
and other organs of the body ; for a sick body cannot receive the ‘artistic’ impressions of the 
mind and, so, the mind remains inoperative. This is enough to show how far Gregory 
had got from pre-existence and the ‘fall into the prison of the flesh.’ 

His own theory of the origin of the soul, or at least that to which he visibly inclines, is stated 
in the treatise, De Anim et Resurrectione, p. 241. It is that of Tertullian and some Greek 
Fathers also: and goes by the name of ‘traducianism.’ The soul is transmitted in the generating 
seed. This of course. is the opposite pole to Origen’s teaching, and is inconsistent with 
Gregory’s own spiritualism. The other alternative, Creationism, which a number of the 
orthodox adopted, namely that souls are created by God at the moment of conception, or whet 
the body of the feetus is already formed, was not open to him to adopt; because, according to 
him, in zea the world of spirits was made, and in a determinate number, along with the world 
of unformed matter by the one creative act ‘in the beginning.’ In the plan of the universe, 
though not in reality as with Origen, all souls are already created. So the life of humanity 
contains them: when the occasion comes they take their beginning along with the body which 
enshrines them, but are not created then any more than that body. Such was the compromise 
between spiritualism and materialism to which Gregory was driven by the difficulties of the 
subject. Origen with his eye unfalteringly fixed upon the ideal world, and unconscious of the 
practical consequences that might be drawn from his teaching, cut the knot with his eternal 
pre-existence of souls, which avoided at once the alleged absurdity of creationism and the gross- 
ness of traducianism. But the Church, for higher interests still than those of pure idealism, 
had to reject that doctrine ; and Gregory, with his extended knowledge in physic and his 
close observation of the intercommunion of mind and body, had to devise or rather select 
a theory which, though a makeshift, would not contradict either his knowledge or his faith. 

Yet after admitting that soul and body are born together and attaching such importance 
to the ‘ physical basis’ of life and thought, the influence of his master, or else his own uncon- 
trollable idealism, carries him away again in the opposite direction. After reading words in 
his treatise which Locke might have written we come upon others which are exactly the 
teaching of Berkeley. There is a passage in the De Animd et Resurrectione where he deals 
with the question how an intelligent Being could have created matter, which is neither intelli- 
gent or intelligible. But what if matter is only a concourse of qualities, évvora, Or yira vorjuara 
as he elsewhere calls them? Then there would be no difficulty in understanding the manner 
of creation. But even about this we can say so much, i.e. that not one of those things which 
we attribute to body is itself body: neither figure, nor colour, nor weight, nor extension, nor 
quantity, nor any other qualifying notion whatever: but every one of them is a thought: it is the 
combination of them all into a single whole that constitutes body. Seeing, then, that these 
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20 PROLEGOMENA. 


several qualifications which complete the particular body are grasped by thought alone, and 
not by sense, and that the Deity is a thinking being, what trouble can it be to such a thinking 
agent to produce the thoughts whose mutual combination generate for us the substance of 
that body? and in the treatise, De Hom. Opif,, c. 24, the intelligible @vais is said to produce 
the intelligible duvdues, and the concourse of these duvduers brings into being the material nature. 
The body itself, he repeats (contra Futum, p. 67), is not a real substance; it is a soulless, 
unsubstantial thing. The only real creation is that of spirits. Even Origen did not go so far 
as that’ Matter with him, though it exists by concomitance and not by itself, nevertheless 
really exists. He avoided a rock upon which Gregory runs; for with Gregory not only 
matter but created spint as well vanish in idealism, There remain with him only the vootpeva 
and God. 

This transcendent idealism embarrasses him in many ways, and makes his theory of the 
soul full of inconsistency. (1) He will not say unhesitatingly whether that pure humanity in 
the beginning created in the image of God had a body or not like ours. Origen at all events 
says that the eternally pre-existing spirits were invested with a body, even before falling into 
the sensible world. But Gregory, while denying the pre-existenee of souls in the sense of 
Origen, yet in many of his treatises, especially in the De Hom. Ofificto, seems to point to 
a primitive humanity, a predeterminate number of souls destined to live in the body though 
they had not yet lived, which goes far beyond Origen’s in its ideal character. ‘‘ When Moses,” 
Gregory says, “speaks of the soul as the image of God, he shows that all that is alien to God 
must be excluded from our definition of the soul ; and a corporal nature is alien to God.” He 
points out that God first ‘made man in His own image,’ and after that made them male and 
female; so that there was a double fashioning of our nature, 7 re mpds TO Getoy cporwpern, 7 Te 
mpos thy Scapopay ravrny (i.e. male and female) d8inpnuéin. On the other hand, in the Oratto 
Catechetica, which contains certainly his more dogmatic statement on every point, this ideal 
and passionless humanity is regarded as still in the future: and it is represented that man’s 
double-nature is actually the very centre of the Divine Councils, and not the result of any 
mistake or sin; man’s soul from the very first was commingled (dvixpacts is Gregory’s favourite 
word) with a body, in order that in him, as representing every stage of living things, the whole 
creation, even in its lowest part, might share in the divine. Man, as the paragon of animals, 
was necessary, in order that the union might be eftected between two otherwise irreconcilable 
worlds, the intelligible and the sensible. Though, therefore, there was a Fall at last, it was not 
the occasion of man’s receiving a body similar to animals; that body was given him at the 
very first, and was only preparatory to the Fall, which was foreseen in the Divine Councils and 
provided for. Both the body and the Fall were necessary in order that the Divine plan might 
be carried out, and the Divine glory manifested in creation. In this view the ‘coats of 
skins” which Gregory inherits from the allegorical treasures of Origen are no longer merely the 
human body itself, as with Origen, but all the passions, actions, and habits of that body after 
the Fall, which he sums up in the generic term wa6n. If, then, there is to be any reconciliation 
between this and the former view of his in which the pure unstained humanity, the ‘image of 
God,’ is differentiated by a second act of creation as it were into male and female, we must 
suppose him to teach that immediately upon the creation in God’s image there was added all 
that in human nature is akin to the merely animal world. In that man was God’s image, his 
will was free, but in that he was created, he was able to fall from his high estate ; and God, 
foreseeing the Fall, at once added the distinction of sex, and with it the other features of the 
animal which would befit the fall ; but with the purpose of raising thereby the whole creation. 
But two great counter-influences seem always to be acting upon Gregory ; the one sympathy 
with the speculations of Origen, the other a tendency to see even with a modern insight into 
the closeness of the intercommunion between soul and body. The.results of these two 
influences cannot be altogether reconciled. His ideal and his actual man, each sketched with 
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HIS ORIGENISM. a 


a skilful and discriminating hand, represent the interval that divides his aspirations from his 
observations: yet both are present to his mind when he writes about the soul. (2) He does 
not alter, as Origen does, the traditional belief in the resurrection of the body, and yet his 
idealism, in spite of his actual and strenuous defence of it in the carefully argued treatise Ox 
the Soul and Resurrection, renders it unnecessary, if not impossible. We know that his faith 
impelled Origen, too, to *contend for the resurrection of the flesh: yet it is an almost forced 
importation into the rest of his system. Our bodies, he teaches, will rise again: but that 
which will make us the same persons we were before is not the sameness of our bodies (for 
they will be ethereal, angelic, uncarnal, &c.) but the sameness of a Adyos within them which 
never-dies (Adyos ris €yxerrac TO Topatt, ad’ ot pn POecpopevov eyetperac TO TOpa ev adpJapaia, c. Cels. v. 
23). Here we have the Adyou orepparixoi, which Gregory objected to as somehow connected in 
his mind with the infinite plurality of worlds. Yet his own account of the Resurrection of 
the flesh is nothing but Origenism, mitigated by the suppression of these Aéyo. With him, too, 
matter is nothing, it is a negative thing that can make and effect nothing: the soul, the Cwrtx} 
Avvauts, does everything; it is gifted by him with a sort of ubiquity after death. ‘ Nothing can 
break its sympathetic union with the particles of the body.’ It is not a long and difficult study 
for it to discern in the mass of elements that which is its own from that which is not its own. 
“It watches over its property, as it were, until the Resurrection, when it will clothe itself in them 
anew?.’ It is only a change of names: the Avyos has become this (wremr) SUvayes Or Wey}, Which 
seems itself, almost unaided, to effect the whole Resurrection. Though he teaches as against 
Ongen that the ‘ elements’ are the same ‘ elements,’ the body the same body as before, yet the 
strange importance both in activity and in substance which he attaches to the uy even in the 
disembodied state seems to render a Resurrection of the flesh unnecessary. Here, too, his view 
of the plan of Redemption is at variance with his idealistic leanings. While Origen regarded 
the body, as it now is, as part of that ‘vanity’ placed upon the creature which was to be laid 
aside at last, Gregory’s view of the design of God in creating man at all absolutely required the 
Resurrection of the flesh 3 (&s dv cuverapbcin Ta Ociw rd yjivov). Creation was to be saved by 
‘man’s carrying his created body into a higher world: and this could only be done by a resurrec- 
tion of the flesh such as the Church had already set forth in her creed. 

Again, however, after parting with Origen upon this point, he meets him in the ultimate 
contemplation of Christ’s glorified humanity and of all glorified bodies. Both steadily refuse 
at last ‘to know Christ according to the flesh.’ They depict His humanity as so absorbed in 
deity that all traces of His bodily nature vanish ; and as with Christ, so finally with His true 
followers. This is far indeed from the Lamb that was slain, and the vision of S. John. In 
this heaven of theirs all individual or generic differences between rational creatures necessarily 
cease. 

Great, then, as are their divergences, especially in cosmogony, their agreements are main- 
tained throughout. Gregory in the main accepts Origen’s teaching, as fur as he can accommodate 
it to the now more outspoken faith of the Church. What + Redepenning summarises as the 
groundplan of Origen’s whole way of thinking, Gregory has, with the necessary changes, appro- 
priated. Both regard the history of the world as a movement between a beginning and an end 
in which are united every single spiritual or truly human nature in the world, and the Divine 
nature. This interval of movement is caused by the falling away of the free will of the creature 
from the divine: but it will come to an end, in order that the former union may be restored. 
In this summary they would ditier only as to the closeness of the original union. Both, too, 
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x He does so De Princifis I. pret. 5. C. Cels. U1. 77, VIII. 49 sq. 
8 De Anim. et Resnurrectione, p. 198, 199) 213 Sq- 3 Oratio Cat. 55 A. 4 Orig. IT. 314 sq. 
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Even in the special sphere of theology which the later needs of the Church forced into 
prominence, and which Gregory has made peculiarly his own, that of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Gregory employs sometimes a method which he has caught from Origen. Origen 
supposes, not so much, as Plato did, that things below are images of things above, as that they 
have certain secret analogies or affinities with them. ‘This is perhaps after all only a peculiar 
application for his own purpose of Plato's theory of ideas. There are mysterious sympathies 
between the earth and heaven. We must therefore read within ourselves the reflection of 
truths which are too much beyond our reach to know in themselves. With regard to the 
attributes of God this is more especially the case. But Origen never had the occasion to 
employ this language in explaining the mystery of the Trinity. Gregory is the first Father who 
has done so. He finds a key to it in the ¢ triple nature of our soul. The vois, the Avyos, and 
the soul, form within us a unity such as that of the Divine hypostases. Gregory himself 
confesses that such thoughts about God are inadequate, and immeasurably below their object : 
but he cannot be blamed for employing this method, as if it was entirely superficial. Not only 
does this instance illustrate trinity in unity, but we should have no contents for our thought 
about the Father, Son, and Spirit, if we found no outlines at all of their nature within ourselves. 
Denis ? well says that the history of the doctrine of the Trinity conlirms this: for the advanced 
development of the theory of the Adyos, a purely human attribute in the ancient philosophy, was 
the.cause of the doctrine of the Son being so soon and so widely treated: and the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit came into prominence only when He began to be regarded as the principle of 
the purely human or moral life, as Love, that is, or Charity. Gregory, then, had reason in 
recommending even a more systematic use of the method which he had received from Origen : 
‘Learn from the things within thee to know the secret of God; recognise from the Triad 
within thee the Triad by means of these matters which you realise: it is a testimony above 
and more sure than that of the Law and the Gospel3.’ 

He carries out elsewhere also more thoroughly than Origen this method of reading 
parables. He is an actual Mystic in this. The mysterious but real correspondences between 
earth and heaven, upon which, Origen had taught, and not upon mere thoughts or the artifices 
of language, the truth of a parable rests, Gregory employed, in order to penetrate the meaning 
of the whole of external nature. He finds in its facts and appearances analogies with the 
energies, and through them with the essence, of God. They are not to him merely indications 
of the wisdom which caused them and ordered them, but actual symptoms of the various 
energies which reside in the essence of the Supreme Being ; as though that essence, having 
first been translated into the energies, was through them translated into the material creation ; 
which was thus an earthly language saying the same thing as the heavenly language, word for 
word. The whole world thus became one vast allegory4: and existed only to manifest the 
qualities of the Unseen. Akin to this peculiar development of the parable is another 
characteristic of his, which is alien to the spirit of Origen ; his delight in natural scenery, his 
appreciation of it, and power of describing it. ' 

With regard to the question, so much agitated, of the ‘Amoxardaragts, it may be said that 
not Gregory only but Basil and Gregory Nazianzen also have felt the influence of their master 
in theology, Origen. But it is due to the latter to say that though he dwells much on the all 
in all” and insists much more on the sanctifying power of punishment than on the satisfaction 
owed to Divine justice, yet no one could justly attribute to him, as a doctrine, the view of 
a Universal Salvation. Still these Greek Fathers, Origen and ‘the three great Cappadocians,’ 
equally showed a disposition of mind that left little room for the disctissions that were soon 


to agitate the West. ‘lheir infinite hopes, their absolute confidence in the goodness of God, 
gite 
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' <i Re Prey eet A 
i This is an independent division to that mentioned above. 2 De la Philvsophie D'Origéne (Paris, 1834). 
3 De coquod immut., Px 30 4 See De tis gui premature abripiuntur, p. 231, quoted above, p. 4. 
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HIS TEACHING ON THE HOLY TRINITY. : 23 
i a an ra aetna tines Sip dcasBitees bce 
who owes it to Himself to make His work perfect, their profound faith in the promises and 
sacrifice of Christ, as well as in the vivifying action of the Holy Spirit, make the question of 
Predestination and Grace a very simple one with them. The word Grace occurs as often in 
them as in Augustine: but they do not make original sin a monstrous innovation requiring 
a remedy of a peculiar and overwhelming intensity. Passion indeed seems to Gregory of 
Nyssa himself one of the essential elements of the human soul. He borrows from the 
naturalists many principles of distinction between classes of souls and lives: he insists 
incessantly on the intimate connexion between the physical growth and the development of 
the reason, and on the correlation between the one and the other: and we arrive at the con- 
clusion that man in his eyes, as in Clement’s, was not originally perfect, except in possibility ; 
that being at once reasoning and sentient he must perforce feel within himself the struggle of 
reason and passion, and that it was inevitable that sin should enter into the world: it was 
a consequence of his mixed nature. This mixed nature of the first man was transmitted to his 
descendants. Here, though he stands apart from Origen on the question of man’s original 
perfection, he could not have accepted the whole Augustinian scheme of original sin: and Grace 
as the remedy with him consists rather in the purging this mixed nature, than in the introduction 
into it of something absolutely foreign. The result,as with all the Greek Fathers, will depend 
on the co-operation of the free agent in this remedial work. Predestination and the ‘bad 
will’ are excluded by the Possibility and the ‘free will’ of Origen and Gregory. 


CHAPTER IV, 


His TEACHING ON THE Hoty TRINITY. 


To estimate the exact value of the work done by S. Gregory in the establishment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and in the determination, so far as Eastern Christendom is concerned, 
of the terminology employed for the expression of that doctrine, is a task which can hardly be 
satisfactorily carried out. His teaching on the subject is so closely bound up with that ot his 
brother, S. Basil of Caesarea,—his “ master,” to use his own phrase,—that the two can hardly 
be separated with any certainty. Where a disciple, carrying on the teaching he has himself 
received from another, with perhaps almost imperceptible variations of expression, has extended 
the influence of that teaching and strengthened its hold on the minds of men, it must always be 
a matter of some difficulty to discriminate accurately between the services which the two have 
rendered to their common cause, and to say how far the result attained is due to the earlier, 
how far to the later presentment of the doctrine. But the task of so discriminating between 
the work of S. Basil and that of S. Gregory is rendered yet more complicated by the 
uncertainty attaching to the authorship of particular treatises which have been claimed for 
both. If, for instance, we could with certainty assign to S. Gregory that treatise on the terms 
ovcia and iméoracis, which Dorner treats as one of the works by which he “contributed 
materially to fix the uncertain usage of the Church ',” but which is found also among the works 
of S. Basil in the form of a letter addressed to S. Gregory himself, we should be able to estimate 
the nature and the extent of the influence of the Bishop of Nyssa much more definitely than 
we can possibly do while the authorship of this treatise remains uncertain. Nor does this 
document stand alone in this respect, although it is perhaps of more importance tor the deter- 
mination of such a question than any other of the disputed treatises. Thus in the absence of 
certainty as to the precise extent to which S. Gregory's teaching was directly indebted to that 
of his brother, it seems impossible to say how far the “fixing of the uncertain usage of the 
Church” was due to either of them singly. That together they did contribute very largely to 


1 See Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Div. I. vol. ii. p. 314 (English Trans.). 
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that result is beyond question: and it is perhaps superfluous to endeavour to separate their 
contributions, especially as there can be little doubt that S. Gregory at least conceived himself 
to be in agreement with S. Basil upon all important points, if not to be acting simply as the 
mouth-piece of his “master’s” teaching, and as the defender of the statements which his 
“master” had set forth against possible misconceptions of their meaning. Some points, 
indeed, there clearly were, in which S, Gregory’s presentment of the doctrine differs from 
that of S. Basil; but to these it may be better to revert at a later stage, after considering the 
more striking variation which their teaching displays from the language of the earlier Nicene 
school as represented by S. Athanasius. 

The council held at Alexandria in the year 362, during the brief restoration of S. Athanasius, 
shows us at once the point of contrast and the substantial agreement between the Western 
school, with which S. Athanasius himself is in this- matter to be reckoned, and the Eastern 
theologians to whom has been given the title of ““ Neo-Nicene.” The question at issue was one 
of language, not of belief; it turned upon the sense to be attached to the word trecracs. The 
Easterns, following a use of the term which may be traced perhaps to the influence of Origen, 
employed the word in the sense of the Latin ‘“ Persona,” and spoke of the Three Persons as 
tpeis urugrdges, Whereas the Latins employed the term “ Ayfosfasis” as equivalent to “ swd- 
stantia,” to express what the Greeks called etoia,—the one Godhead of the Three Persons. 
With the Latins agreed the older school of the orthodox Greek theologians, who applied to the 
Three Persons the phrase rpia rpdcwma, speaking of the Godhead as pla trooracts. This phrase, 
in the eyes of the newer Nicene school, was suspected of Sabellianism?, while on the other 
hand the Westerns were inclined to regard the Eastern phrase rpeis troordcas as implying 
tritheism. The synodal letter sets forth to us the means by which the fact of substantial agree- 
ment between the two schools was brought to light, and the understanding arrived at, that 
while Arianism on the one hand and Sabellianism on the other were to be condemned, it was 
advisable to be content with the language of the Nicene formula, which employed neither the 
phrase pia imdoracts nor the phrase rpeis dnoordcets?. This resolution, prudent as it may have 
been for the purpose of bringing together those who were in real agreement, and of securing 
that the reconciled parties should, at a critical moment, present an unbroken front in the face 
of their common and still dangerous enemy, could hardly be long maintained. The expression 
rpeis troordaets WaS one to which many of the orthodox, including those who had formerly 
belonged to the Semi-Arian section, had become accustomed : the Alexandrine synod, under the 
guidance of S. Athanasius, had acknowledged the phrase, as used by them, to be an orthodox 
one, and S. Basil, in his efforts to conciliate the Semi-Arian party, with which he had himself 
been closely connected through his namesake of Ancyra and through Eustathius of Sebastia, 
saw fit definitely to adopt it. While S. Athanasius, on the one hand, using the older 
terminology, says that imioragts is equivalent to odvia, and has no other meaning 3, S. Basil, on 
the other hand, goes so far as to say that the terms odvia and tmdoracis, even in the Nicene 


anathema, are not to be understood as equivalent+. The adoption of the new phrase, even 


after the explanations given at Alexandria, was found to require, in order to avoid misconstruc- 
tion, a more precise definition of its meaning, and a formal defence of its orthodoxy. And 
herein consisted one principal service rendered by S. Basil and S. Gregory ; while with more 
precise definition of the term tméoraous there emerged, it may be, a more precise view of the 
relations of the Persons, and with the defence of the new phrase as expressive of the Trinity 
of Persons a more precise view of what is implied in the Unity of the Godhead. 


It is to be noted further that the use of the terms ‘ Persona "| 3 Ad Afr, Episc. § 4. S.Athanasius, however, does not shrink 
and mpédcwmoy by those who avoiled the phrase Tpers drograces | from the phrase rpets Wroorawecs in contradistinction to the pia 
no doubt assisted in the formation of this suspicion. At the same} ovcia: see the treatise, /m illud, ‘Omnia mihi tradita sunt.’ 
time the Nicene anathema favoured the sense of trderags as|§ 6. 
equivalent to obgia, and so appeared to condemn the Eastern use. | 4S. Bas. Ep. 125 (being the confession of faith drawn up by 

2 §, Athanasius, om. ad Antioch, 5. S. Basil for the subscription of Eustathius) 
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The treatise, De Sancta Trinitateis one of those which are attributed by some to S. Basil, by 
others to S. Gregory: but for the purpose of showing the difficulties with which they had to 
deal, the question of its exact authorship is unimportant. * The most obvious objection alleged 
against their teaching was that which had troubled the Western theologians before the Alexan- 
drine Council,—the objection that the acknowledgment of Three Persons implied a belief in 
Three Gods. To meet this, there was required a statement of the meaning of the term 
trdgraots, and of the relation of dugia to imdoraois. Another objection, urged apparently by the 
same party as the former, was directed against the ‘‘novelty,” or inconsistency, of employing in 
the singular terms expressive of the Divine Nature such as “goodness” or “‘ Godhead,” while 
asserting that the Godhead exists in plurality of Persons?. To meet this, it was required that 
the sense in which the Unity of the Godhead was maintained should be more plainly and 
clearly defined. 

The position taken by S. Basil with regard to the terms ovsia and indcracts is very concisely 
stated in his letter to Terentius3. He says that the Western theologians themselves acknow- 
ledge that a distinction does exist between the two terms: and he briefly sets forth his view of 
the nature of that distinction by saying that oteia is to trdaracis as that which is common to 
individuals is. to that in respect of which the individuals are naturally differentiated. He 
illustrates this statement by the remark that each individual man has his being 7@ xotvw ris 
ovwias Ady, While he is differentiated as an individual man in virtue of his own particular 
attributes. So in the Trinity that which constitutes the odsia (be it “goodness” or be it 
“Godhead”) is common, while the tixvaracts is marked by the Personal attribute of Father- 
hood or Sonship or Sanctifying Power4. This position is also adopted and set forth in greater 
detail in the treatise, De Diff. Essen. et [1ypost.3, already referred to, where we find once more 
the illustration employed in the Epistle to Terentius. The Nature of the Father is beyond 
our comprehension; but whatever conception we are able to form of that Nature, we must 
consider it to be common also to the Son and to the Holy Spirit: so far as the ovdsia is 
concerned, whatever is predicated of any one of the Persons may be predicated equally of each 
of the Three Persons, just as the properties of man, gud man, belong alike to Paul and 
Barnabas and Timothy: and as these individual men are differentiated by their own particular 
attributes, so each Person of the Trinity is distinguished by a certain attribute from the other 
two Persons. This way of putting the case naturally leads to the question, “If you say, as you 
do’ say, that Paul and Barnabas and Timothy are ‘three men,’ why do you not say that the 
Three Persons are ‘three Gods?’” Whether the question was presented in this shape to 
S. Basil we cannot with certainty decide: but we may gather from his language regarding the 
applicability of number to the Trinity what his answer would have been. He®says that in 
acknowledging One Father, One Son, One Holy Spirit, we do not enumerate them by com- 
putation, but assert the individuality, so to say, of each hypostasis—its distinctness from the 
others. He would probably have replied by saying that strictly speaking we ought to decline 
applying to the Deity, considered as Deity, any numerical idea at all, and that to enumerate 
the Persons as “three” is a necessity, possibly, imposed upon us by language, but that no 
conception of number is really applicable to the Divine Nature or to the Divine Persons, 


t It appears on the whole more probable that the treatise is the 


work of S. Gregory; but it is found, n a slightly different shape, 
among the Letters of S. Basil. (Ep. 189 10 the Venedicune 
Edition.) 


2 In what sense this language was charged with “ novelty” is 
not very clear. But the point of the objection appears to lie in 
a refusal to recognize that terms expressive of the Divine Nature, 
whether they indicate attributes or operations of that Nature, may 
be predicated of each vrograms severally, as well as of the oveca, 
without attaching to the terms themselves that idea of plurality 


which, so far as they express attributes or operations of the ovaia, 
must be excluded trom them. 3S. Bus. Ep. 224, § 4. 

4 The aiferentia here assigned to the Third Person is not, 
in S. Basil's own view, a differentia at all: for he would no doubt 
have been ready to acknowledge that this attribute is commun to 
all Three Persons. S. Gregory, as it will be seen, treats the 
question as to the differentiation of the Persons somewhat 
differently, and rests his answer on a basis theologically more 
5 S. Bas. Ep. 38 (Benedictine Ed.). 
© De Spir. Sancto, § 18. 
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which transcend number". To S. Gregory, however, the question did actually present itself as 
one demanding an answer, and his reply to it marks his departure from S. Basil’s position, 
though, if the treatise, De Diff Essen. et Hyp. be S. Basil's, S. Gregory was but following out 
and defending the view of his “ master” as expressed in that treatise. 

S. Gregory’s reply to the dithculty may be found in the letter, or short dissertation, addressed 
to Ablabius (Quod non sunt tres Dei), and in his treatise repi xowady évvolwv. In the latter he 
lays it down that the term éeds is a term olaias onpavrixdy, not a term mposdrev dndorixdv: the 
Godhead of the Father is not that in which He maintains His differentiation from the Son: 
the Son is not God because He is Sv”, but because His essential Nature is what it is. 
Accordingly, when we speak of “ God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” 
the word avd is employed to conjoin the terms expressive of the Persons, not the repeated 
term which is expressive of the Essence, and which therefore, while applied to each of the 
Three Persons, yet cannot properly be employed in the plural. ‘hat in the case of three 
individual “‘ mez” the term expressive of essence 7s employed in the plural is due, he says, to 
the fact that in this case there are circumstances which excuse or constrain such a use of the 
term “man” while such circumstances do not affect the case of the Holy Trinity. The 
individuals included under the ternr man” vary alike in number and in identity, and thus we 
are constrained to speak of ‘“‘men” as more or fewer, and in a certain sense to treat the 
essence as well as the persons numerically. In the Holy Trinity, on the other hand, the 
Persons are always the same, and their number the same. Nor are the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity differentiated, like individual men, by relations of time and place, and the like; the 
differentiation between them is based upon a constant causal relation existing among the 
Three Persons, which does not affect the unity of the Nature: it does not express the Being, 
but the mode of Being?; The Father is the Cause; the Son and the Holy Spirit are differen- 
tiated from Him as being from the Cause, and again differentiated zater se as being imme- 
diately from the Cause, and immediately through that which is from the Cause. Further, 
while these reasons may be alleged for holding that the cases are not in such a sense parallel 
as to allow that the same conclusion as to modes of speech should be drawn in both, he urges 
that the use of the term “‘men” in the plural is, strictly speaking, erroneous. We should, in 
strictness, speak not of “this or that man,” but of ‘this or that hypostasis of man ”— the 
“three men” should be described as “three hypostases” of the common ovota “man.” In 
the treatise addressed to Ablabius he goes over the same ground, clothing his arguments in 
a somewhat less philosophical dress ; but he devotes more space to an examination of the 
meaning of the term éeds, with a view to showing that it is a term expressive of operation, and 
thereby of essence, not a term which may be considered as applicable to any one of the Divine 
Persons in any such peculiar sense that it may not equally be applied also to the other two 3. 
His argument is partly based upon an etymology now discredited, but this does not affect 
the position he seeks to establish (a position which is also adopted in the treatise, De 
S. Trinitate), that names expressive of the Divine Nature, or of the Divine operation (by 
which alone that Nature is known to us) are employed, and ought to be employed, only in the 
singular. The unity and inseparability of all Divine operation, proceeding from the Father, 
advancing through the Son, and culminating in the Holy Spint, yet setting forth one xtnats ot 
the Divine will, is the reason why the idea of plurality is not suffered to attach to these names 4, 


z On S. Basil's language on this subject, see Dorner, Doctrine 3 S. Gregory would apparently extend this argument even 
of the Person of Christ, Div. I. vol. ii. pp. 3o9—11. (Eng. Trans.) |to the operations expressed by the names of ‘‘ Redeemer,” or 
though he would admit that in regard of the mode 


“ ” 


2 This statement strikes at the root of the theory held by Comforter ; 
Eunomius, as well as by the earlier Arians, that the ayevunaia | by which these operations are applied to man, the names expressive 


of the Father constituted His Essence. S. Gregory treats His | of them are used in a special sense of the Son and of the Holy 


ayevinoia as that by which He is distinguished from the other | Spirit, yet he would argue that in neither case does the one Person 
Persons, as an attribute marking His hypostasis. ‘Uhis subject is | act without the other two. 
treated more fully, with special reference to the Eunomian view, in | 4 See Dorner, ut sup., pp. 317-18. 
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eee 
while the reason for refusing to allow, in regard to the three Divine Persons, the same laxity of 


language which we tolerate in regard to the case of the three “ men,” is to be found in the 
fact that in the latter case no dangcr arises from the current abuse of language : no one thinks 
of “three human natures ;” but on the other hand polytheism is a very real and serio: 
danger, to which the feral abuse of language iny olved in cia of “three Gags " would 
infallibly expose us. 

S. Gregory’s own doctrine, indeed, has seemed to some critics to be open to the charge of 
tritheism. But even if his doctrine were entirely expressed in the single illustration of which 
we have spoken, it does not seem that the charge would hold good, when we consider the 
light in which the illustration would present itself to him. The conception of the unity of 
human nature is with him a thing intensely vivid: it underlies much of his system, and he 
brings it prominently forward more than once in his more philosophical writings We 
cannot, in fairness, leave his realism out of account when we are estimating the force of his 
illustration : and therefore, while admitting that the illustration was one not unlikely to produce 
misconceptions of his teaching, we may fairly acquit him of any personal bias towards tritheism 
such as might appear to be involved in the unqualified adoption of the same illustration by 
a writer of our own time, or such as might have been attributed to theologians of the period of 
S. Gregory who adopted the illustration without the qualification of a realism as determined as 
His own?, But the illustration does not stand alone: we must not consider that it is the only 
one of those to be found in the treatise, De Diff. Essen. et [Lypost., which he would have felt 
justified in employing. Evenif the illustration of the rainbow, set forth in that treatise, was 
not actually his own (as Dorner, ascribing the treatise to him, considers it to have been), it was 
at all events (on the other theory of the authorship), included in the teaching he had received 
from his ‘‘ master:” it would be present to his mind, although in his undisputed writings, 
where he is dealing with objections brought against the particular illustration from human 
relations, he naturally confines himself to the particular illustration from which an erroneous 
inference was being drawn. In our estimate of his teaching the one illustration must be 
allowed to some extent to qualify the effect produced by the other. And, further, we must 
remember that his argument from human relations is professedly oy an illustration. It 
points to an ava/ogy, to a resemblance, not to an identity of relations; so much he is careful in 
his reply to state. Even if it were true, he implies, that we are warranted in speaking, in the 
given case, of the three human persons as “‘three men,” it would not follow that we should 
be warranted thereby in speaking of the three Divine Persons as ‘‘three Gods.” For the 
human personalities stand contrasted with the Divine, at once as regards their being and as 
regards their operation. The various human apéowra draw their being from many other 
mpoowra, one from one, another from another, not, as the Divine, from One, unchangeably the 
same: they operate, each in his own way, severally and independently, not, as the Divine, 
inseparably : they are contemplated each by himself, in his own limited sphere, kar’ iis» 
meptypapny, not, as the Divine, in mutual essential connexion, differentiated one from the other 
only by a certain mutual relation. And from this it follows that the human mpéowra are capable 
of enumeration in a sense in which number cannot be considered applicable to the Divine 
Persons. Here we find S. Gregory’s teaching brought once more into harmony with his 
“master’s:” if he has been willing to carry the use of numerical terms rather further than 
S. Basil was prepared to do, he yet is content in the last resort to say that number is not in 
strictness applicable to the Divine trooracas, in that they cannot be contemplated kar’ iecur 
meprypapyr, anc therefore cannot be enumerated by way of addition. Still the distinction of 
the trooraces remains ; ; and if there is no other way (as he seems to have considered there was 
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t Especially in the treatise, De Anima et Resurrectione, and in that De Conditione Hominis. A no 5 


found in the former (p. 242 A.) 2 See Dorner, ué sup., p. 315, and p. 319, note 2. 
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none), of making full acknowledgment of their distinct though inseparable existence than to 
speak of them as “three,” he holds that that use of numerical language is justifiable, so long 
as we do not transfer the idea of number from the troordces to the otcia, to that Nature of 
God which is Itse!f beyond our conception, and which we can only express by terms suggested 
to us by what we know of Its operation. 

Such, in brief, is the teaching of S. Gregory on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as expressed 
in the treatises in which he developed and defended those positions in which S. Basil appeared 
to diverge from the older Nicene theologians. That the terminology of the subject gained 
clearness and definiteness from his exposition, in that he rendered it plain that the adoption 
of the Eastern phraseology was a thing perfectly consistent with the Faith confessed alike by 
East and West in varying terms, seems beyond doubt. It was to him, probably, rather than 
to S. Basil, that this work was due; for he cleared. up the points which S. Basil's illustration 
had left doubtful; yet in so doing he was using throughout the weapons which his ‘“ master” 
had placed in his hands, and arguing in favour of his ‘‘ master’s” statements, in language, it 
may be, less guarded than S. Basil himself would have employed, but in accordance 
throughout with the principles which S. Basil had followed. Each bore his own part in the 
common work : to one, perhaps, is due the credit of greater originality; to the other it was 
given to carry on and to extend what his brother had begun: neither, we may well believe, 
woyld have desired to claim that the work which their joint teaching effected should be 
imputed to himself alone. 

So far, we have especially had in view those minor treatises of S. Gregory which illustrate 
such variations from Athanasian modes of expression as are to be found in the writers of the 
**Neo-Nicene” school. These are perhaps his most characteristic works upon the subject. 
But the doctrine of the Trinity, as he held it, is further set forth and enforced in other 
treatises which are, from another point of view, much more important than those with which 
we have been dealing—in his Ovatio Catechetica, and his more directly polemical treatises 
against Eunomius. In both these sections of his writings, when allowance is made for the 
difference of terminology already discussed, we are less struck by the divergencies -from 
S. Athanasius’ presentment of the doctrine than by the substantial identity of S. Gregory’s 
reasoning with that of S. Athanasius, as the latter is displayed, for example, in the “ Orations 
against the Arians.” 

There are, of course, many points in which S. Gregory falls short of his great predecessor ; 
but of these some may perhaps be accounted for by the different aspect of the Arian 
controversy as it presented itself to the two champions of the Faith. The later school of 
Arianism may indeed be regarded as a perfectly legitimate and mgidly logical development 
of the doctrines taught by Arius himself; but in some ways the task of S. Gregory was a 
different task from that of §S. Athanasius, and was the less formidable of the two. His 
antagonist was, by his own greater definiteness of statement, placed at a disadvantage: the 
consequences which S, Athanasius had to extract from the Arian statements were by 
Eunomius and the Anomoeans either openly asserted or tacitly admitted: and it was thus 


an easier matter for S. Gregory to show the‘real tendency of Anomcean doctrine than it ” 


had been for S. Athanasius to point out the real tendency of the earlier Arianism. Further, 
it may be said that by the time of S, Basil, still more by the time when S. Gregory succeeded 
to his brother's place in the controversy, the victory over Arianism was assured. It was 
not possible for S. Athanasius, even had it been in his nature to do so, to treat the earlier 
Arianism with the same sort of contemptuous criticism with which Eunomius is frequently 
met by S. Gregory. For S. Gregory, on the other hand, it was not necessary to refrain 
from such criticism lest he should thereby detract from the force of his protest against error. 
The crisis in his day was not one which demanded the same sustained effort for which the 
contest called in the days of S. Athanasius. Now and then, certainly, S. Gregory also rises 
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Sanaa 
to a white heat of indignation against his adversary: but it is hardly too much to say that 
his work appears to lack just those qualities which seem, in the writings of S. Athanasius, 
to have been called forth by the author’s sense of the weight of the force opposed to him, 
and of the “life and death” character of the contest. S. Gregory does not under-estimate 
the momentous nature of the questions at issue: but when he wrote, he might feel that to 
those questions the answer of Christendom had been already given, that the conflict was 
already won, and that any attempt at developing the Arian doctrine on Anomeean lines 
was the adoption of an untenable position—even of a position manifestly and evidently 
untenable: the doctrine had but to be stated in clear terms to be recognized as incompatible 
with Christianity, and, that fact once recognized, he had no more to do. Thus much of 
his treatises against Eunomius consists not of constructive argument in support of his own 
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position, but of a detailed examination of Eunomius’ own statements, while a further portion 
of the contents of these books, by no means inconsiderable in amount, is devoted not so 
much to the defence of the Faith as to the refutation of certain misrepresentations of S. Basil’s 
arguments which had been set forth by Eunomius. 

Even in the more distinctly constructive portion of these polemical writings, however, 
it may be said that S. Gregory does not show marked originality of thought either in his 
general argument, or in his mode of handling disputed texts. Within the limits of an 
introductory essay like the present, anything like detailed comparison on these points is 
of course impossible; but any one who will take the trouble to compare the discourses ot 
S. Gregory against Eunomius with the “Orations” of S. Athanasius against the Arians,—the 
Athanasian writing, perhaps, most closely corresponding in character to these books of 
S. Gregory,—either as regards the specific passages of Scripture cited in support of the 
doctrine maintained, and the mode of interpreting them,.or as to the methods of explanation 
applied to the texts alleged by the Arian writers in favour of their own opinions, can hardly 
fail to be struck by the number and the closeness of the resemblances which he will be 
able to trace between the earlier and the later representatives of the Nicene School. A 
somewhat similar relation to the Athanasian position, as regards the basis of belief, and 
(allowing for the difference of terminology) as regards the definition of doctrine, may be 


observed in the Ovratio Catechetica. 

Such originality, in fact, as S. Gregory may claim to possess (so far as his treatment 
of this subject is concerned) is rather the originality of the tactician than that of the strate- 
gist: he deals rather with his particular opponent, and keeps in view the particular point 
in discussion more than the general area over which the war extends. S. Athanasius, 
on the other hand (partly, no doubt, because he was dealing with a less fully developed 
form’ of error), seems to have more force left in reserve. He presents his arguments in 
a more concise form, and is sometimes content to suggest an inference where S. Gregory 
proceeds to draw out conclusions in detail, and where thereby the latter, while possibly 
strengthening his presentment of the truth as against his own particular adversary,— 
against the Anomcean or the polytheist on the one side, or against the Sabellian or the 
Judaizer on the other,—renders his argument, when considered per se as a defence of 
the orthodox position, frequently more diffuse and sometimes less forcible. Yet, even here, 
originality of a certain kind does belong to S. Gregory, and it seems only fair to him 
to say that in these treatises also he did good service in defence of the Faith touching the 
Holy Trinity. He shows that alike by way of formal statement of doctrine, as in the Oratzo 
Catechetica, and by way of polemical argument, the torces at the command of the defenders 
of the Faith could be organized to meet varied forms of error, without abandoning, either 
for a more original theology like that or Marcellus of Ancyra, or for the compromise which 
the Homcean or Semi-Arian school were in danger of being led to accept, the weapons with 


which S. Athanasius had conquered at Niccea. 
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30 PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTER’ V, 
MSS. anpD EDITIONS. 

For the 13 Books Agarnst Lunomius, the text of F. Oehler (S. Greg. Nyss. Opera. Tom. I. 
Halis, 1865) has in the following translations been almost entirely followed. 

The rt Book was not in the rst Paris Edition in two volumes (1675) ; but it was published 
three years afterwards from the ‘ Bavarian Codex,’ i.e. that of Munich, by J. Gretser in an 
Appendix, along with the Swmaries (these headings of the sections of the entire work are by 
some admirer of Gregory's) and the two introductory Letters. Both the Summaries and the 
Jetters, and also nearly three-quarters of the 1°* Book were obtained from J. Livineius’ transcript 
of the Vatican MS. made at Rome, 1579. This Appendix was added to the 2™ Paris Edition, 
in three volumes (1638). 

In correcting these Paris Editions (for MSS. of which see below), Oehler had access, in 
addition to the identical Munich MS. (paper, 16th century) which Gretser had used, to the 
following MSS. -— 

1. Venice (Library of S. Mark; cotton, 13 Cent., No. 69). This he says ‘ wonderfully 
agrees’ with the Munich (both, for instance, supply the lacunz of the Paris Edition 
of Book I: he concludes, therefore, that these are not due to Gretser’s negligence, 

, who gives the Latin for these passages, but to that of the printers). 

2. Turin (Royal Library; cotton, 14 Cent., No. 71). 

3. Milan (Library of S. Ambrose; cotton, 13 Cent., No. 225, Plut. 1; its inscription 
says that it was brought from Thessaly). 

4. Florence (Library Medic. Laurent.; the oldest of all; parchment, 11 Cent., No. 17, 
Plut. vi. It contains the Svsmarzes). 

These, and the Munich MS., which he chiefly used, are “all of the same family :” and from 
them he has been able to supply more than 50 lacunz in the Books against Eunomius. This 
family is the first of the two separated by G. H. Forbes (see below). The Munich MS. 
(No. 47, 0n paper, 16 Cent.), already used by Sifanus for his Latin version (1562), and by Gretser 
for his Appendix, has the corrections of the former in its margin. These passed into the two 
Paris Editions ; which, however, took no notice of his critical notes. When lent to Sifanus 
this MS. was in the Library of J. J. Fugger. Albert V. Duke of Bavaria purchased the 
treasures of Greek literature in this library, to found that in Munich. 


For the treatise On the Soul and the Resurrection, the Great Catechetical Oration, and the 
Funeral Oration on Meletius, John George Krabinger’s text has been adopted. He had MSS. 
‘old and of a better stamp’ (Oehler) than were accessible to the Paris editors. Krabinger’s own 
account of them is this :— 

On the Soul. 5 MSS. of 16th, r4th, and rrth Cent. All at Munich. In one of them 
there are scholia, some imported into the text by J. Naupliensis Mur- 
mureus the copyist; and Sifanus’ corrections. 

The ‘ Hasselman,’ 14th Cent. J. Christopher Wolf, who annotated this 
treatise (Aneedofa Graect, Hamburgh, 1722), says of this MS. “very 
carefully written.” It was lent by Zach. Hasselman, Minister of Olden- 
burgh. 

The ‘ Uffenbach,’ 14th Cent., with var. lect. in margin. Lent to Wolf by 
the Polish ambassador at Frankfort on Main, at the request of Zach. 
U ffenbach. ; 

Catechetical Oration. 4 MSS. of 16th Cent., 1 of 13th Cent, ‘much mutilated? All at 

Munich. “ 

On Meletius. 2 MSS. of 16th Cent., 1 of roth Cent. All at Munich, 

His edition of the former appeared, at Leipzic, 1837 ; of the two latter, at Munich, 1838 ; 


all with valuable notes. 
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MSS. AND EDITIONS. 31 


For the treatise 4eainst Macedonius, the only text available is that of Cardinal Angelo Mai 
(Script. Vet. Nova Collectio, Rome, 1833). It is taken from the Vatican MS. ‘on silk. The 
end of this treatise is not found in Mai. Perhaps it is in the MS. of Florence. 

For fourteen of the Zefv/ers, Zacagni (Prefect of the Vatican Library, 1698—17 13) is the 
only editor. His text from the Vatican MS., No. 424, is printed in his Collectan. Monu- 
ment. ret. (pp. 354—400), Rome, 1698. 

He had not the use of the Medicean MS, which Caraccioli (see below) testifies to be much 
superior to the Vatican; there are lacune in the latter, however, which Zacagni occasionally 
fills by a happy guess with the very words supplied by the Medicean. 

For the Leffer to Ade/phius, and that (on Church Architecture) to Amphilochius, J. B. 
Caraccioli (Professor of Philosophy at Pisa) furnishes a text (Florence, 1731) from the Medi- 
cean MS. ‘The Letters in this collection are seven in all. Of the last of these (including that 
to Amphilochius) Bandinus Says non sincerd fide ex Codice descriptas, and that a fresh collation 
is necessary. 


For the treatise On the Making of Man, the text employed has been that of G. H. Forbes, 
(his first Fasciculus was published-in 1855; his second in 1861; both at Burntisland, at his 
private press), with an occasional preference for the readings of one or other of the MSS. exam- 
ined by him or by others. on his behalf. Of these he specifies twenty: but he had examined 
a much larger number. ‘The MSS. which contain this work, he considers, are of two families. 

_ Of the first family the most important are three MSS. at Vienna, a tenth-century MS. on 
vellum at S. Mark’s, Venice, which he himself collated, and a Vatican MS. of the tenth century. 
This family also includes three of the four Munich MSS. collated for Forbes by Krabinger. 

The other family displays more variations from the current text. One Vienna MS. “per- 
vetustus” “initio mutilus,” was completely collated. Also belonging to this family are the 
. oldest of the four Munich MSS., the tenth-century Codex Regius (Paris), and a fourteenth- 
century MS. at Christ Church, Oxford, clearly related to the last. 

The Codex Baroccianus (Bodleian, perhaps eleventh century) appears to occupy an inde- 
pendent position. 


For the other Treatises and Letters the text of the Paris Edition of 1638 (‘plenior et 
emendatior’ than that of 1615, according to Oehler, probably following its own title, but 
“much inferior to that of 1615” Canon Venables, Dict. Christ. Biog., says, and this is the 
judgment of J. Fessler) and of Migne have been necessary as the latest compete editions 
of the works of Gregory Nyssene. (All the materials that had been collected for the edition 
of the Benedictines of St. Maur perished in the French Revolution.) 

Of the two Paris Editions it must be confessed that they are based ‘for the most part on in- 
ferior MSS.’ (Oehler.) The frequent lacune attest this. Fronto Ducaus aided Claude, the 
brother cf F. Morel, in settling the text, and the MSS. mentioned in the notes of the former are 
as follows : 

1. Pithoeus’ “not of a very ancient hand,” ‘as like F. Morel’s (No. 2.) as milk to milk” 

(so speaks John the Franciscan, who emended ‘from one corrupt mutilabed manu- 

script,’ ie. the above, the Latin translation of the Books against Eunomius made 

by his father N. Gulonius.) 
F. Morel’s. (‘Dean of Professors” and Royal Printer.) 
The Royal (in the Library of Henry IL, Paris), on vellum, tenth century. 
Canter’s (“ingens codex” sent from Antwerp by A. Schott; it had been written out 
for T. Canter, Senator of Utrecht). 

livar’s. ‘ Multo emenchtius ” than (2.) 

J. Vulcobius’, Abbot of Belpré. 

The Vatican. 

Bricman’s (Cologne). 
(Evidius David's, I. C. Paris. 
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| for the treatise On Vireinity. (The Paris Editors used 
j Livineius’ Edition, based on (74 and (8). 
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32 PROLEGOMENA, 


to. The Bavarian (Munich) for Books II,—XIII. Against Eunomius and other treatises ; 
only after the first edition of 1615. 


Other important MSS. existing for treatises here translated are 


On Pilerimages : the two last being wrongly attributed to 
Gregory (Reizer). 
MS. Ambrosian (Milan): See Montfaucon, 
3ibl. Bibliothec. p. 498. 
On Infants? Early Deaths: 


MS. Cwesareus (Vienna) : os le vetustus ” 
(Nessel, on the Imperial Library), vellum, 
No, 160, burnt at beginning, 

MSS. Florence (xx. 17: xvi. 8). 


MS. Leyden (not older than fifteenth cen- MS. Turin (Royal Library). 
tury). On the Sonl and Resurrection : 


On the Making of Man: MSS. Augsburgh, Florence, Turin, Venice. 


MS. Augsburgh, wi Sale +): ‘ Great Catechetical: 
S. Augsburgh, with twelve Homilies of Basil, MGS Auerherahmmlercose, Turi. Coenen 


Many ‘other MSS., for these and other treatises, are given by S. Heyns (Disfztatio de Greg. Niss. Leyden, 
1835). But considering the mutilated condition of most of the oldest, and the still small number of treatises 
edited from an extended collation of these, the complaint is still true that ‘ the text of hardly any other ancient 
writer is in a more imperfect state than that of Gregory of Nyssa.’ 


VERSIONS OF SEVERAL TREATISES. 


Latin. 
x. Of Dionysius Exiguus (died before 556): On the Making of Man. Aldine, 1537. 
Cologne, 1551. Basle, 1562. Cologne, 1573. Dedicated to Eugippius.’ 
This Dedication and the Latin of Gregory’s Preface was only once printed 
(i.e. in J. Mabillon’s Analecta, Paris, 1677). 
This ancient Latin Version was revised by Fronto Duczeus, the Jesuit, and Combe- 
ficius. There is a copy of it at Leyden. 
It stimulated J. Leiinclaius (see below), who judged it ‘‘foeda pollutum barbaria 
planeque perversum,” to make another. Basle, 1567. 
2. Of Daniel Augentius: On the Soul. Paris 1557. 
3. Of Laurent. Sifanus, I. U. Doct.: On the Souwd and many other treatises. Basle, 1562 
Apud N. Episcopum. 
4. Of Pet. Galesinius: On Virginity and On Prayer. Rome, 1563, ap. P. Manutium. 
5. Of Johann. Leiinclaius: Ox the Making of Man. Basle, 1567, ap. Oporinum. 
6. Of Pet. Morelius, of Tours: Great Catechetical, Paris, 1568, 
7. Of Gentianus Hervetus, Canon of Rheims, a diligent translator of the Fathers: 
Great Catechetical, and many others. Paris, 1573. 
8. Of Johann. Livineius, of Ghent: On Virginity. Apud Plantinum, 1574. 
Of Pet. Fr. Zinus, Canon of Verona, translator of Euthymius’ Panoplia, which contains 
the Great Catechetical. Venice, 1575. 
10. Of Jacob Gretser, the Jesuit: Z ¢ Hunom. Paris, 1618. 
11. Of Nicolas Gulonius, Reg. Prof. of Greek: //—X//I. ¢ EHunom. Paris, 1615. 
Revised by his son John, the Franciscan. 
12. Of J. Georg. Krabinger, Librarian of Royal Library, Munich: On the Soul, Great 
Catechetical, On Infants’ Larly Deaths, and others. Leipzic, 1837. 


German. 
1. Of Glauber: Great Catechetical, &c. Gregorius von Nyssa und Augustinus tiber 
den ersten Christlichen Religions-unterricht. Leipzic, 1781. 
2. Of Julius Rupp, Konigsberg: On Meletivs. Gregors Leben und Meinungen. Leipzic, 


1834. 
3. Of Ocehler: Various treatises. Bibliothek der Kirchenviter I. Theil. Leipzic, 
1858—59. ~ 


4. Herm. Schmidt, paraphrased rather than translated: Ox the Soul, Halle, 1864. 
5. Of H. Hayd: On Lnfants’ Larly Deaths : On the Making of Man, &c. Kempton, 1874. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA 


ETERS, 


GreGorY to his brother Peter, Bishop of| 


Sebasteia. 

Having with difficulty obtained a little 
leisure, I have been able to recover from 
bodily fatigue on my return from Armenia, and 
to collect the sheets of my reply to Eunomius 
which was suggested by your wise advice; so 
that my work is now arranged in a complete 
treatise, which can be read between covers. 
However, J have not written against both 
his pamphlets*; even the leisure for that was 
not granted; for the person who lent me 
the heretical volume most uncourteously sent 
for it again, and allowed me no time either to 
write it out or to study it. In the short space 
of seventeen days it was impossible to be pre- 
pared to answer both his attacks. 

Owing to its somehow having become 
notorious that we had laboured to answer this 
blasphemous manifesto, many persons possess- 
ing some zeal for the Truth have importuned 


me about it: but I have thought it right to| 


prefer you in your wisdom before them all, to 
advise me whether to consign this work to the 
public, or to take some other course. The 
reason why I hesitate is this. When our 
saintly Basil fell asleep, and I received the 
legacy of Eunomius controversy, when my 
heart was hot within me with bereavement, and, 
besides this deep sorrow for the common loss 
of the church, Eunomius had not confined 
himself to the various topics which might pass 
as a defence of his views, but had spent the 
chief part of his energy in laboriously-written 


t both his panphiets, The ‘sheets’ which Gregory says that 
he has collected are the 12 Isooks that follow. ‘They are written 
in reply to Eunomius’ pamphlet, *‘ Apologia Apologia,’ itself a reply 


to Basil’s Refutation. ‘he other pamphlet of Lunomius seems to 
have come out during the composiuon of Gregory's 12 Books: and 
was afterwards answered by the latter in a second vt ba Look, 
but not now, lecause of the shortness of the time in which he had 
a copy of the ‘ heretical volume’ in his hands. ‘Lhe two last books 
of the five which go under the title of Masil’s Refutatuion are con- 


sidered on good grounds to have been Gregory's, and to have 
formed that short reply to Eunomius which he read, at the Council 
of Constantinople, to Gregory of Nazianzen and Jerome (¢d, vir, 
tllust. c. 3128). Then he worked upon this longer reply. ‘Lhus 
there were in all three works of Gregory corresponding to the three 
attacks of Eunomius upon the Irinity. 


VOL. V. 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


abuse of our father in God. I was exasperated 
with this, and there were passages where the 
flame of my heart-felt indignation burst out 
against this writer. The public have pardoned 
us for much else, because we have been apt in 
showing patience in meeting lawless attacks, 
and as far as possible have practised that 
restraint in feeling which the saint has taught 
us; but I had fears lest from what we have 
now written against this opponent the reader 
should get the idea that we were very raw 
controversialists, who lost our temper directly 
at insolent abuse. Perhaps, however, this sus- 
picion about us will be disarmed by remember- 
ing that this display of anger is not on our own 
behalf, but because of insults levelled against 
our father in God; and that it is a case in 
'which mildness would be more unpardonable 
than anger. 

If, then, the first part of my treatise should 
seem somewhat outside the controversy, the fol- 
lowing explanation of it will, I think, be accepted 
by a reader who can judge fairly. It was not 
right to leave undefended the reputation of our 
noble saint, mangled as it was by the opponent’s 
blasphemies, any more than it was convenient 
to let this battle in his behalf be spread 
diffusely along the whole thread of the dis-. 
cussion ; besides, if any one reflects, these pages 
do really form part of the controversy. Our 
adversary’s treatise has two separate arms, viz. 
to abuse us and to controvert sound doctrine ; 
and therefore ours too must show a double 
front. But for the sake of clearness, and in 
order that the thread of the discussion upon 
matters of the Faith should not be cut by 
parentheses, consisting of answers to their per- 
sonal abuse, we have separated our work into 
two parts, and devoted ourselves in the first 
to refute these charges: and then we have 
grappled as best we might with that which 
they have advanced against the Faith. Our 
treatise also contains, in addition to a refuta- 
tion of their heretical views, a dogmatic ex- 
position of our own teaching; for it would be 
a most shameful want of spirit, when our foes 
make no concealment of their blasphemy, not 
to be bold in our statement of the ‘Truth 
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34 GREGORY OF NYSSA 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


Letter IY. 


To his most pious brother Gregory. Peter | 
greeting in the Lord. 

Having met with the writings of your holiness 
and having perceived in your tract against this 
heresy your zeal both for the truth and for our| 
sainted father in God, I judge that this work 


was not due simply to your own ability, but was| i 


that of one who studied that the Truth should | 
speak, even in the publication of his own| 
views. To the Holy Spirit of truth I would| 


refer this plea for the truth; just as to the 
father of lies, and not to — should be’ 
referred this animosity against sound faith. 
Indeed, that murderer ee the beginning who 


But since he that hath begun a good work 
will finish it, faint not in furthering the Spirit’s 
power, nor leave half-won the victory over the 
assailants of Christ’s glory ; but imitate thy 


‘true father who, like the zealot Phineas, pierced 


with one stroke of his Answer both master and 


ipupil. Plunge with thy intellectual arm the 


sword of the Spirit through both these heret- 
ical pamphlets, lest, though broken on the 
head, the serpent affright the simpler sort 
| by still quivering in the tail. When the first 
arguments have been answered, should the 
last remain unnoticed, the many will suspect 
that they still retain some strength against 
the truth. 


The feeling shewn in your treatise will be 


speaks in Eunomius has carefully w hetted the. crateful, as salt, to the palate of the soul. As 


sword against himself ; 


for if he had not been bread cannot be eaten, according to Job, 
so bold against the truth, no one would have without salt, 


so the ieanrse which is not 


roused you to undertake the cause of our savoured with the inmost sentiments of God’s 


religion. But to the end that the rottenness | 


word will never wake, and never move, 


and flimsiness of their doctrines may be ex- desire. 


posed, He who “taketh the wise in their own | 


Be strong, then, in the thought that thou art 


craftiness” hath allowed them both to be head- a beautiful example to succeeding times of the 
strong against the truth, and to have laboured way in which good-hearted children should act 


vainly on this vain speech. 


, towards their virtuous fathers. 
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| . 
$1. Preface.—It is useless to attempt to benefit peek aan ome ieee Ce 
those who will not accept heip Soul in the matter of the Faith, to all true 


} ‘members of the Church ; for who is so wanting 
It seems that the wish to benefit all, and to in feeling as not to pity, at least, a perishing 
lavish indiscriminately upon tne first comer soul? But Basil alone, from the abiding? 
ones own gifts, was not a thing altogether ardour of his love, was moved to undertake 
commendable, or even free from reproach in| his cure, and therein to attempt impossibilities ; 
the eyes of the many ; seeing that the gratuitous|he alone took so much to -heart the man’s 
waste of many prepared drugs on the incurably-' desperate condition, as to compose, as an 
diseased produces no result worth caring antidote of deadly poisons, his refutation of 
about, either in the way of gain to the recipient, | this heresy 3, which aimed at saving its author 
or reputation to the would-be benetactor..| and restoring him to the Church. e : 
Rather such an attempt becomes in many cases He, on the contrary, like one beside himselt 
the occasion of a change for the worse. The! with fury, resists his doctor; he fights and 
hopelessly-diseased and now dying patient re-' struggles ; he regards as a bitter foe one who 
ceives only a speedier end from the more active only put forth his strength to drag him from 
medicines ; the fierce unreasonable temper IS|the abyss of misbelief; and he does not in- 


only made worse by the kindness of the) dulge in this foolish anger only before chance 


lavished pearls, as the Gospel tells us. I think 
it best, therefore, in accordance with the 
Divine command, for any one to separate the 
valuable from the wortnless when either have 


to be given away, and to avoid the pain which | 
a generous giver must receive from one who, 


“treads upon his pearl,’ and insults him by 
his utter want of feeling for its beauty. 
This thought suggests itself when I think 


of one who freely communicated to others the | 


beauties of his own soul, I mean that man of 
God, that mouth of piety, Basil; one who 
from the abundance of his spiritual treasures 
poured his grace of wisdom into evil souls 
whom he had never tested, and into one 
among them, Eunomius, who was perfectly 
insensible to all the efforts made for his good. 
Pitiable indeed seemed the condition of this 


2 This first Book against Eunomius was not in the 1 Paris 
Edition of Gregory's works, 1615; but it was published three years 
later from the ‘ Bavarian Codex,’ i.e. that of Munich, by J. Gret- 
ser, in an Appendix, along with the Summaries (i.e. the headings 
of the sections, which appear to be not Greyory’s) and the two 
Introductory Letters. ‘Lhese Summaries and the Letters, and 
nearly three quarters of the r** book were found in J. Livineius’ 
transcript from the Codex Vaticanus made 1579, at Kome. This 
Appendix was added to the 2%! Paris Edit, 1623. I, Oehler, 
isa text has been followed throughout, has used for the 1** Book 
the Munich Codex (on paper, xvit® Cent.); the Venetian (on 
cotton, xiii" Cent.); the ‘Turin (on cotton, xiv Cent.), and the 
oldest of all, the Florentine (on parchment, xi" Cent.). 


hearers now and then; he has raised against 
himself a literary monument to record this 
blackness of his bile; and when in long years 
he got the requisite amount of leisure, he was 
travailling over his work during all that interval 
with mightier pangs than those of the largest 
and the bulkiest beasts; his threats of what 
was coming were dreadful, whilst he was still 
/secretly moulding his conception: but when 
at last and with great difficulty he brought it 
to the light, it was a poor little abortion, quite 


2 Reading,— 

To moveuwov ... émtToAu@vra. This is the correction of Ochler 
for Tov povov... émeroAua@v which the text presents. The Vene- 
tian MS. has émroApovre. 

3 Ats refutation of this heresy. This is Basil's "Avatpertixos 
Tov amo\oynrixov Tov SvogeBouvs Evvowtov. * Basil,’ says Photius, 
‘with ditlieulty got hold of Ewnomius’ book,’ perhaps because it 
was written originally for a small circle of readers, and was in 
a highly scientine form. What happened next may be told in the 
words of Claudius Morellius (Prolezomena to Paris Edition of 
1615): ‘When Basil's first essay against the foetus of Eunomius 
had been published, he raised his bruised head hke a trodden 
worm, seized his pen, and began to rave more poisonously still as 
\ well against Basil as the orthodox taith.? This was Eunomius’ 
‘Apologia Apologia:’ of it Photius says, ‘His reply to Basil 
was composed tor many Olympiads while shut up in his cell. 
Vhis, like another Saturn, he concealed from the eyes of Basil 
till it had grown up, i.e. he concealed it, by devouring it, as long 
as Basil lived.’ He then goes on to say that after Basil's death, 
Theodore (of Mopsuestia), Gregory ot Nyssa, and Sophronius 
found it and deait with it, though even then Eunomius had only 
ventured to show it to some ot his friends. Philostorgius, the 
ardent adwirer of Eunomius, makes the amazing statement that 
! Basil died of despair atter reading it. 
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36 GREGORY 


OF NYSSA 


prematurely born. 
his ruin nurse it and coddle it; while we, 
seeking the blessing in the prop het (‘‘ Blessed 


shall he be who shall take thy chil Iren, and ie ; 
D oO 


shall dash them against the stones4”) are only 
eager, now that it has got into our hands, to 
take this puling manifesto and dash it on the 
rock, as if it was one of the children of 


| 
However, those who share 


Babylon; and the rock must be Christ; in} 
other words, the enunciation of the truth. | 
Only may that power come upon us which | 
strengthens weakness, through the prayers of | 
him who made his own strength perfect in| 
bodily weakness 5, 


§2. We have been sustly provoked to make this 
Answer, being stung by Eunemtus’ accusa- 
tions of our brother. 


If indeed that godlike and saintly soul were 
still in the flesh looking out upon human 
affairs, if those lofty tones were still heard with} 
all their peculiar © srace and all their resistless 
utterance, who could arrive at such a pitch of 
audacity, as to attempt to speak one word 
upon this subject? that divine trumpet-voice 
would drown any word that could be nia 
But all of him has now flown ig .ck to God ; 
first indeed in the slight shadowy Sa 
of his body, he still rested on the earth ; but} 
now he has quite shed even that unsubstantial | 
form, and bequeathed it to this world. Mean-| 
time the drones are buzzing round the cells i 
the Word, and are plundering the honey ; 
let no one accuse me of mere audacity for 
rising up to speak instead of those silent lips. 
I have not accepted this laborious task from | 
any consciousness in myself of powers of argu- 
ment superior to the others who might ‘be | 
named ; I, if any, have the means of Poh 
that there are thousands in the Church who 
are strong in the gift of phi losophic skill. 
Nevertheless I affirm that, both by the written 
and the natural law, to me more especially 
belongs this iaboe of the departed, and 
therefore I myself, in preference to others, 
appropriate the legacy of the controversy. 
I may be counted amongst the least of those 
who are enlisted in the Church of God, but 
still I am not too weak to stand out as her'| 
champion against one who has broken with 
that Church. ‘The very smallest member of a 
vigorous body would, by virtue of the unity of its 
life with the whole, be found stronger than one 


4 Psalm CXXXvii. 9. 

5 ‘He asks for the intercession of Saint Paul’ (Paris Edit. 
in marg.). 

6 arroxAnpwOeicav. This is probably the meaning, after the 
analogy of aroKAyowaots, in the sense (most frequent in Origen), 
of ‘favour,’ ‘partiality,’ passing into that ol “ caprice,’ *arbi- 
trariness,’ tf. below, cap. 9 THs amoxArpwots, 7A. ‘ How arbi- 
trarily he praises himself.’ 


| he is 


that had been cut away and was dying, how- 
ever large the latter and small the former. 


Ve see nothing remarkable in logical force 
in the treatise of Lunomtus, and so embark 
on our Answer with a just confidence. 


Let no one think, that in saying this I ex- 
azgerate and make an idle boast of doing some- 
thing which is beyond my strength. I shall not 
be led by any boyish ambition to descend to 
his vulgar level in a contest of mere arguments 
and phrases. Where victory is a useless and 
| profitless thing, we yield it readily to those who 
wish to win; besides, we have only to look at 
this man’s long practice in controversy, to con- 
clude that he is quite a word-practitioner, and, 
in addition, at the fact that he has spent no 
small portion of his life on the composition of 
this treatise, and at the supreme joy of his 
|intimates over these labours, to conclude that 
he has taken particular trouble with this work. 
It was not improbable that one who had 
laboured at it for so many Olympiads would 
produce something better than the work of 
extempore scribblers. Even the vulgar pro- 
fusion of the figures he uses in concocting his 


} . ° < = F 4 
ti work is a further indication of this laborious 


care in writing?7, He has got a great mass of 
newly assorted terms, for which he has put 
certain other books under contribution, and he 
| piles this immense congeries of words on a very 
slender nucleus of thought; and so he has 
o,elaborated this highly-wrought production, 
which his pupils in error are lost in the admira- 
tion of ;—no doubt, because their deadness on 
the vital points deprives them of the power of 
feeling the distinction between beauty and the 
reverse :—but which is ridiculous, and of no 
value at all in the judgment of those, whose 
hearts’ insight is not dimmed with any soil of 
unbelief’ How in the world can it contribute 
to the proof (as he hopes) of what he says and 
the establishment of the truth of his specula- 
tions, to adopt these absurd devices in his forms 
of speech, this new-fangled and peculiar arrange- 


7 Phetius reports very much the same as to his style, i.e. he 
shows a ‘prodigious ostentation;’ uses ‘words difficult to pro- 
nounce, and abounding in many consonants, and that in a poetic, or 
rather a dithyrambic style: he has ‘ periods inordinately long: 
‘obscure,’ and secks ‘to hide by this very obscurity whi itever 
is weak in his perceptions and conceptions, which indeed is often.’ 
He ‘ attacks others for their logic, and is very tond of using loyic 
himself:’ but ‘as he had taken up this science late in life, and had 
not gone very deeply into it, he is oiten found making mistakes.’ 

The book of Eunomius which Photius had read is still extant: 
it is his ‘Apologeticus’ in 28 sections, and has been published by 
Canisius (Lectiones Antigua, 1. 172 tt.) His €xdeows trys ticTews, 
presented to the emperor ‘Theodosius in the year 383, is also ex- 
tant. This last is found in the Codex Theodosius andinthe MSS. 
which Livineius of Ghent used for his Greek and Latin edition of 
Gregory, 1574: it fol lows the Books against Eunomius. His 
* Apologia Apologia,’ which he wrote in answer to Basil's 5 (or 3) 
books against him, is mo¢ extant: nor the deurepos Adyos which 
Gregory answered in his second 12" Book. 

Most of the quotations, then,’ from Kunomius, in these books of 
Gregory cannot be verified, in the case of a doubtful reading, &c. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK I. 


37 


ment, this fussy conceit, and this conceited 
fussiness, which works with no enthusiasm for 
any previous model? For it would be indeed 
difficult to discover who amongst all those who 
have been celebrated for their eloquence he 
has had his eye on, in bringing himself to this 
pitch; for he is like those who produce effects 
upon the stage, adapting his argument to the 
tune of his rhythmical phrases, as they their 
song to their castenets, by means of parallel 
sentences of equal length, of similar sound and 
similar ending. Such, amongst many other 
faults, are the nerveless quaverings and the 
meretricious tricks of his Introduction ; and one 
might fancy him bringing them all out, not with 
an unimpassioned action, but with stamping of 
the feet and sharp snapping of the fingers 
declaiming to the time thus beaten, and then 
remarking that there was no need of other 
arguments and a second performance after 
that. 


$4. Lunomius displays much folly and fine 
writing, but very little seriousness about vital 
points. 


In these and such like antics I allow him to 
have the advantage; and to his heart’s content 
he may revel in his victory there. Most 
willingly I forego such a competition, which 
can attract those only who seek renown; if 
indeed any renown comes from indulging in 
such methods of argumentation, considering 
that Paul ®, that genuine minister of the Word, 
whose only ornament was truth, both disdained 
himself to lower his style to such prettinesses, 
and instructs us also, in a noble and appropriate 
exhortation, to fix our attention on truth alone. 
What need indeed for one who is fair in the 
beauty of truth to drag in the paraphernalia of 
a decorator for the procuction of a false artificial 
beauty? Perhaps for those who do not possess 
truth it may be an advantage to varnish their 
falsehoods with an attractive style, and to rub 
into the grain of their argument a curious polish. 
When their error is taught in far-fetched lan- 
guage and decked out with all the affectations 
of style, they have a chance of being plausible 
and accepted by their hearers. But those whose 
only aim is simple truth, unadulterated by any 
misguiding foil, find the light of a natural 
beauty emitted from their words. 

But now that Iam about to begin the exami- 
nation of all that he has advanced, [ teel the 
same difficulty as a farmer does, when the air is 
calm; I know not how to separate his wheat 
from his chaff; the waste, in tact, and the chatt 
in this pile of words is so enormous, that it 


4 Cf. x Corinth, ii, 1—8. 


makes one think that the residue of facts and 
real thoughts in all that he has said is almost 
nil. It would be the worse for speed and very 
irksome, it would even be beside our object, to 
go into the whole of his remarks in detail; we 


|have not the means for securing so much 


leisure so as wantonly to devote it to such 
frivolities ; it is the duty, I think, of a prudent 
workman not to waste his strength on trifles, 
but on that which will clearly repay his toil. 
As to all the things, then, in his Introduction, 
how he constitutes himself truth’s champion, _ 
and fixes the charge of unbelief upon his oppo-. . 


|nents, and declares that an abiding and indel- 


ible hatred for them has sunk into his ‘soul, 
how he struts in his ‘new discoveries,’ though 
he does not tell us what they are, but says only 
that an examination of the debateable points in 
them was set on foot, a certain ‘legal’ trial 
which placed on those who were daring to act 
illegally the necessity of keeping quiet, or to 
quote his own words in that Lydian style of 
singing which he has got, *‘ the bold law-breakers 
—in open court—were forced to be quiet ;” (he 
calls this a “proscription” of the conspiracy 
against him, whatever may be meant by that 
term) ;—all this wearisome business I pass by as 
quite unimportant. On the other hand, all his 
special pleading for his heretical conceits may 
well demand our close attention. Our own inter- 
preter of the principles of divinity followed this 
course in “zs ‘l'reatise ; for though he had plenty 
of ability to broaden out his argument, he took 
the line of dealing only with vital points, which 
he selected from all the blasphemies of that 
heretical book 9, ana so narrowed the scope ot 
the subject. 

If, however, any one desires that our answer 
should exactly correspond to the array of his 
arguments, let him tell us the utility of such a 
process. What gain would it be to my readers 
it I were to solve the complicated riddle of his 
title, which he proposes to us at the very com- 
mencement, in the manner of the sphinx of the 
tragic stage; namely this ‘New Apology tor 
the Apology,’ and all the nonsense which he 
writes about that; and if I were to tell the 
long tale of what he dreamt? I think that the 
reader is sulticiently wearied with the petty 
vanity about this newness in his title already 
preserved in Eunomius’ own text, and with the 
want of taste displayed there in the account ot 
his own exploits, all his labours and his trials, 
while he wandered over every land and every 


sea, and was ‘heralded’ through the whole 
world, If all that had to be written down over 


again,—and with additions, too, as the reiuta- 


9 that heretical book, i.e. the first ‘Apology’ of Eunonius in 
28 parts: a translation of it is given in Whiston's Eunomusnismus 
Redivivus. 
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tions of these falsehoods would naturally hav 
to expand their statement,—who would be 
found of such an iron hardness as not to be 
sickened at this waste of labour? Suppose I 
was to write down, taking word by word, an 
explanation of that mad story of his; suppose 
I were to explain, for instance, who that Ar- 
menian was on the shores of the Euxine, who 
had annoyed him at first by having the same 
name as himself, what their lives were like, what 
their pursuits, how he had a quarrel with that 
Armenian because of the very likeness of their 
characters, then in what fashion those two were 
reconciled, so as to join in a common sympathy 
with that winning and most glorious Aetius, 
his master (for so pompous are his praises) ; 

and after that, what was the plot devised 
against himself, by which they brought him to 
trial on the charge of being surpassingly pop- 
ular: suppose, I say, I was to explain all that, 
should I not appear, like those who catch 
opthalmia themselves from frequent contact 
with those who are already suffering so, to 
have caught myself this malady of fussy cir- 
cumstantiali ity? I should be following step by 
step each detail of his twaddling story ; finding 
out who the “slaves released to liberty ™ Were, 
what was “the conspiracy! of the initiated” 
and “the calling out? of hired slaves,” what 
* Montius and Gallus, and Domitian,’ and ‘ false 
witnesses, and ‘an enraged Emperor,’ and 
‘certain sent into exile’ have to do with the 
argument. What could be more useless than 
such tales for the purpose of one who was not 
wishing merely to write a narrative, but to refute 
the argument of him who had written against 
his heresy? What follows in the story is still 
more profitless ; I do not think that the author 
himself could peruse it again without yawning, 
though a strong natural afiection for his off- 
spring does possess every father. He pretends 
to unfold there his exploits and his sutferings ; 

the style rears itself into the sublime, and the 
legend swells into the tones of tragedy. 


$5. His peculiar caricature of the bishops, Lusta- 
thius of Armenta and Basil of Galatta, ts nol 
well drawn. 


But, not to linger longer on these absurdities 
in the very act of declining to mention them, 
and not to soil this book by forcing my subject 
through all his written reminiscences, like one 
who urges his horse through a slough and so 
gets covered with its filth, [ think it is best to 
leap over the mass of his rubbish with as high 
and as speedy a jump as my thoughts are, 
capable of, seeing that a quick retreat from 


t oxéow. 2 rafiv, We have no context to expli vin these 
allusions, the treatise of Kunomius being lost, which Gregory is 


| 
e| what is disgusting 1s a considerable advantage ; 


and let us hasten on to the finale of his story, 
lest the bitterness of his own words should 
trickle into my book. Let Eunomius have the 
monopoly of the bad taste in such words as 
these, spoken of God's priests 4, “‘ curmudgeon 
squires, and beadles, and satellites, rummaging 
about, and not suffering the fugitive to carry 
|on his concealment,” and all the other things 
which he is not ashamed to write of grey- chaired 
priests. Just as in the schools for secular 
learning 5, in order to exercise the boys to be 
ready in word and wit, they propose themes 
for declamation, in which the person who is 
the subject of them is nameless, so does 
Eunomius make an onset at once upon the 
facts suggested, and lets loose the tongue 
of invective, and without saying one word 
las to any actual villainies, he merely works 
‘up against them all the hackneved phrases 
|of contempt, and every imaginable term of 
abuse: in which, besides, incongruous ideas 
are brought together, such as a ‘dilettante 
soldier,’ ‘an accursed saint.’ ‘pale with fast, 
and murderous with hate,’ and many such 
like scurrilities ; and just like a reveller in the 
secular processions shouts his ribaldry, when 
he would carry his insolence to the highest 
pitch, without his mask on, so does Eunomius, 
without an attempt to veil his malignity, shout 
with brazen throat the language of the waggon. 
Then he reveals the cause why he is so en- 
raged; ‘these priests took every precaution 
that many should not’ be perverted to the 
error of these heretics ; accordingly he is angry 
that they could not stay at their convenience 
in the places they liked, but that a residence 
was assigned them by order of the then governor 
of Phrygia, so that most might be secured from 
such wicked neighbours ; his indignation at 
this bursts out in these words ; ‘the excessive 
severity of our trials,’ ‘ our grievous sufferings,’ 
‘our noble endurance of them,’ ‘ the exile from 
our native country into Phrygia.’ Quite so: 
this Oltiserian® might well be proud of what 
occurred, putting an end as it did to all his 
family pride, and casting such a slur upon his 
race that that far-rrenowned Priscus, his grand- 
father, from whom he gets those bniliant and 
most remarkable heirlooms, “the mill, and the 


3 Reading mpds Te Td mépas. 

4 This must be the ‘caricature’ of the (Greek) Summary above. 
Eustathius of Sebasteia, the capital of Armenia, and the Galatian 
Basil, of Ancyra (Angora), are certainly mentioned, c,. 6 (end). 
Twice did these two, once Semi-Arians, oppose Aetius and Euno- 
mius, before Constantius, at Byzantium, On the second occasion, 
however (Suozomen, H.1s. iv. 23, Ursacius and Valens arrived with 
the proscription ot the Homoousion from Arim inu mi it Was then 
that “the world groaned to tind itselt Arian’ (Jerome). The 
‘accursed saint’ ‘pale with fast,’ i.e. Hustathius, in his Armenian 
monastery, gave Hasil the Great a model for his own. 

5 rwv (Ewlev Avywr. 

6 Oltiseris was probably the district, as Corniaspa was the 
village, in which Eunomius was born, It is a Celtic word : and 


now answering, i.e. the Apologia Apologia. 


probably suggests his balf-Galatian extraction. 
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leather, and the slaves’ stores,” and the rest 
of his inheritance in Chanaan7, would never 
have chosen this lot, which now makes him 
so angry. It was to be expected that he 
would revile those who were the agents of this 
exile. I quite understand his feeling. Truly 
the authors of these misfortunes, if such there 
be or ever have been, deserve the censures of! 
these men, in that the renown of their former 
lives is thereby obscured, and they are deprived 
of the opportunity of mentioning and making 
much of their more impressive antecedents ; | 
the great distinctions with which each started | 
in life; the professions they inherited from | 
their fathers ; the greater or the smaller marks 
of gentility of which each was conscious, even 
before they became so widely known and 
valued that even emperors numbered them | 
amongst their acquaintance, as he now boasts 
in his book, and that all the higlrer govern- 
ments were roused about them and the world 
was filled with their doings. 


re] 


We were told that a certain incident which 
befell him in this trade necessitated the next 
change in his life. He had received from a 
woman belonging to a regiment a gold orna- 
ment, a necklace or a bracelet, which had been 
broken by a blow, and which he was to mend: 
but he cheated the poor creature, by appro- 
priating her gold trinket, and giving her instead 
one of copper, of the same size, and also ot 
the same appearance, owing to a gold-wash 
which he had imparted to its surface ; she was 
deceived by this for a time, for he was clever 
enough in the tinker’s, as in other, arts to 
mislead his customers with the tricks of trade; 
but at last she detected the rascality, for the 


iwash got rubbed off the copper; and, as some 


of the soldiers of her family and nation were 
roused to indignation, she prosecuted the pur- 
loiner of her ornament. After this attempt he 
of course underwent a cheating thiet’s pun- 
ishment; and then left the trade, swearing that 
it was not his celiberate intention, but that 
business tempted him to commit this theft. 


| After this he became assistant to a certain doctor 


$6. A notice of Aetius, Eunomius’ master in; 
heresy, and of Lunomius himsetf, describing | 
the origin and avocations of cach. 

Verily this did great damage to our declama- | 
tion-writer, or rather to his patron and guide| 
in life, Aetius; whose enthusiasm indeed ap-| 
pears to me to have aimed not so much at the | 
propagation of error as to the securing a com-| 
petence for life. Ido not say this as a mere, 
surmise of my own, but I have heard it from 
the lips of those who knew him well. I have 
listened to Athanasius, the former bishop of’ 
the Galatians, when he was speaking of the 


from amongst the quacks, so as not to be 
quite destitute of a livelihood; and in this 
capacity he made his attack upon the obscurer 
households and on the most abject of mankind. 
Wealth came gradually trom his plots against 
a certain Armenius, who being a toreigner was 
easily cheated, and, having been induced to 
make him his physician, had advanced him 
frequent sums of money; and he began to 
think that serving under others was beneath 
him, and wanted to be styled a physician 
himself. Henceforth, theretore, he attended 
medical congresses, and consorting with the 


life of Aetius; Athanasius was a man who |wranvling controversialists there became one 
valued truth above all things; and he exhibited! of the ranters, and, just as the scales were 
also the letter of George of [Laodicvea, so that! turning, always adding iis own weight to the 
a number might attest the truth of his words. !argument, he got to be in no small request 


He told us that originally Aetius did not! with those who would buy a brazen voice tor 


attempt to teach his monstrous doctrines, but | 
only after some interval of time put forth these) 
novelties as a trick to gain his livelihood; that) 
having escaped from serfdom in the vineyard | 
to which he belonged,—how, I do not wish to | 
say, lest I should be thought to be entering on 
his history in a bad spirit,—he became at first 
a tinker, and had this grimy trade of a me-| 
chanic quite at his fingers’ end, sitting under a 
goat’s-hair tent, with a small hammer, and a 
diminutive anvil, and so earned a precarious | 
and laborious livelihood. What income, in- 
deed, of any account could be made by one 
who mends the shaky places in coppers, and 
solders holes up, and hammers sheets of tin to 
pieces, and clamps with lead the legs of pots? 


7 This can be no other than the district Clammanene, on the 


east bank ot the Halys, where Galatia and Cappadocia join, 


their party contests. 

But although his bread became thereby well 
buttered he thought he ought not to remain in 
such a profession ; so he gradually gave up the 
medical, after the tinkering. Arius, the enemy 
ot God, had already sown those wicked tares 
which bore the Anomeeans as their truit, and 
the schools of medicine resounded then with 
the disputes about that question, Accordingly 
Aetius studied the controversy, and, having 
laid a train of syllogisms trom what he remem- 


lbered of Aristotle, he became notorious for 


even going beyond Arius, the father of the 
heresy, in the novel character of his specula- 
tions; or rather he perceived the consequences 
of all that Arius had advanced, and so got this 
character of a shrewd discoverer of truths not 
obvious; revealing as he did that the Created, 
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even from things non-existent, was w#dike the 
Creator who drew Him out of nothing. 

With such propositions he tickled ears that 
itched for these novelties; and the —S 
Theophilus® becomes acquainted with them. 
Aetius had already been connected with this man 
on some business of Gallus; and now by his help 
creeps into the palace. After Gallus 9 had per- 
petrated the tragedy with regard to Domitian 
the procurator and Montius, ‘all the other par- 
ticipators in it naturally shared his ruin; yet 
this man escapes, being acquitted from being 
punished along with them. After this, when 
the great Athanasius had been driven by Im- 
perial command from the Church of Alex- 
andria, and George the Tarbasthenite was 
tearing his flock, another change takes place, 


and Aetius is an Alexandrian, receiving his full 
share amongst those who fattened at the Cap- 
padocian’s board : for he had not omitted to 
practice his flatteries on George. George 
was in fact from Chanaan himself, and there- 
fore felt kindly towards a countryman: indeed 
he had been for long so possessed with his 
perverted opinions as actually to dote upon 
him, and was prone to become a godsend for 
Aetius, whenever he liked. 

All this did not escape the notice of his 
sincere admirer, our Eunomius. This latter 
perceived that his natural father—an excellent 
man, except that he had such a son—led a 
very honest and respectable life certainly, but 
one of laborious penury and full of countless 
toils. (He was one of those farmers who are 
always bent over the plough, and spend a 
world of trouble over their little farm; and in 
the winter, when he was secured from agri 
cultural work, he used to carve out neatly the 
letters of the alphabet for boys to form syl 
lables with, winning his bread with the money 
these sold for.) Se eing all this in his father’s 
life, he said goodbye to the plough and the 
mattock and all the paternal instruments, in- 


tending never to drudge himself like that; then | 


he sets himself to learn Prunicus’ skill? of 


8 Probably the ‘Indian’ Theophilus, who afterwards helped to 
organize the Anomocan schism i the reign of Jovian. 


9 Gallus, Casar 350—354, brother ¢ i Julian, nota little influenced 
by Aetius, executed by Constantius at klanon in Dalmatia. During 
his short rei gn at Antioch, Domitian, who was sent to bring him to 


ltaly, and his quzstor Montius were dr: igged to death through the 
Streets by the guards ot the young Cwsar. 

10 The same phrase occurs again: Refutation of Eunomius’ 
Second Essay, p, 844: 0% 77) mpovviKov codia eyyupvacdertes’ €& 
execyns Yap COKet poe TS TAPATKEVNSs Ta e(pnacva mpoevnvoxervac’ | 
In the last word there is evidently a pun on mpovvixov ; mpoepns, 
in the secondary sense of ‘ precocious,’ is used by | unblichus and 
Porphyry, and wpovsxos appears to have had the saine meaning. 
We might venture, thereture, to translate ‘that knowing trick’ 
of short-hand: but why Prunicus is personified, it it ¢¢ persomified, | 
as in the Gnostic Prunicos Sophia, does not appear. See Epi-! 
phanius Heres. 253 lor the feminine Proper name. 

The other possible explanation is that given in the margin of the | 
Paris Edition, and is b: sed on Suidss, Le. £ yunici sunt cursores | 
celefes ; hic pro cel ler Serie fa. Heys chius also says of the word ;| 
ot ucoboo Kopaccow TES Ta wed amp ™Ss ayopas, OUS Tives Tatdapiwvas | 
KaAavowy, dpomeis, Tpaxets, Ofeis, eEVKLVyTOL, yopyot, Miclwror. 


short-hand writing, and having perfected himself. 


in that he entered at first, I believe, the house 
of one of his own family, receiving his board 
for his services in writing; then, while tutoring 
the boys of his host, he rises to the ambition 
of becoming an orator. I pass over the next 
interval, both as to his life in his native 
country and as to the things and the company 
in which he was discovered at Constantinople. 

Busted as he was after this ‘about the cloke 
and the purse,’ he saw it was all of little avail, 
and that nothing which he could amass by such 
work was adequate to the demands of his 
ambition. Accordingly he threw up all other 
practices, and devoted himself solely to the 
admiration of Aetius; not, perhaps, without 
some calculation that this absorbing pursuit 
which he selected might further his own devices 
for living. In fact, trom the moment he asked 
for a share in a wisdom so profound, he toiled 
not thenceforward, neither did he spin ; for he 
is certainly clever in what he takes in hand, 
and knows how to gain the more emotional 
portion of mankind. Seeing that human na- 
ture, as a rule, falis an easy prey to pleasure, 
and that its natural inclination in the direction 
of this weakness is very strong, descending 
from the sterner heights of conduct to the 
smooth level of comtort, he becomes with a 
view of making the largest number possible of 
proselytes to his pernicious opinions very 
pleasant indeed to those whom he is initiating ; 
he gets rid of the toilsome steep of virtue 
altogether, because it is not a persuasive to 
accept his secrets. But should any one have 
the leisure to inquire what this secret teaching 
of theirs is, and what those who have been 
duped to accept this blighting curse utter with- 
out any reserve, and what in the mysterious 
ritual of initiation they are taught by the 
reverend hierophant, the manner of baptisms ', 
and the ‘helps of nature,’ and all that, let him 
question those who feel no compunction in 
letting indecencies pass their lips; we shall 
keep silent. For not even though we are the 
accusers should we be guiltless in mentioning 
such things, and we have been taught to 
reverence purity in word as well as deed, and 
not to soil our pages with equivocal stories, 
even though there be truth in what we say. 

But we mention what we then heard (namely 
that, just as Aristotle’s evil skill supplied 


Here such ‘porter’s’ skill, easy going and superficial, is opposed 
to the more laborious task ot tilling the soil. 

t For the baptisms of Eunomuus, compare Ephiphanius Her. 
765. ven Arians who were not Anomaans he rebaptized. The 
‘helps ot nature’ may possibly reer to the ‘miracles’ which 
Philostorgius aseribes both to Aetius and Eunomius. 

Sozomen (vi, 20) says, ‘* Eunomius inwwoduced, /¢ fs sata, a mode 
of discipline contrary to that ot the Church, and endeavoured to 
disguise the innovation under the cloak of a grave and severe 
deportment,” .. . His followers “do not applaud a_ virtuous 
course of lle... so much as skill in disputation, and the power 
of triumphing in debates.” 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


Aetius with his impiety, so the simplicity of 
his dupes secured a fat living for the well- 
trained pupil as well as for the master) for the 
purpose of asking some questions. What after 
all was the great damage done him by Basil on 
the Euxine, or by Eustathius in Armenia, to 
both of whom that long digression in his story 
harks back? How did they mar the aim of his 
life? Did they not rather feed up his and his 
companion’s freshly acquired fame? Whence 
came their wide notoriety, if not through the 
instrumentality of these men, supposing, that 
is, that their accuser is speaking the truth ? 
For the fact that men, themselves illustrious, 
as our writer owns, deigned to fight with those 
who had as yet found no means of being 
known naturally gave the actual start to the 
ambitious thoughts of those who were to be 
pitted against these reputed heroes; and a veil 
was thereby thrown over their humble antece- 
dents. They in fact owed their subsequent 
notoriety to this,—a thing detestable indeed to 
arreflecting mind which would never choose to 
rest tame upon an evil deed, but the acme 
of bliss to characters such as these. They tell 
of one in the province of Asia, amongst the 
obscurest and the basest, who longed to make 
a name in Ephesus; some great and brilliant 
achievement being quite beyond his powers 
never even entered his mind; and yet, by 
hitting upon that which would most deeply 
injure the Ephesians, he made his mark deeper 
than the heroes of the granclest actions; for 
there was amongst their public buildings one 
noticeable for its peculiar magnificence and 
costliness; and he burnt this vast structure to 
the ground, showing, when men came to 


inquire after the perpetration of this villany| 


into its rnental causes, that he dearly prized} ; 
: | apology, but not being able to win over the jury 


notoriety, and had devised that the greatness 
of the disaster should secure the name of its 
author being recorded with it. The secret 
motive? of these two men is the same thirst for 
publicity; the only difference is that the 
amount of mischief is greater in their case. 
They are marring, not lifeless architec ture, but 
the living building of the Church, introducing, 
for fire, the slow canker of their teaching. 
But I will defer the doctrinal question till the 
proper time comes. 


§ 7. Eunomius himself proves that the confesston 
of faith which He made was not impeached. 


Let us see for a moment now what kind of 
truth is dealt with by this man, who in his 
Introduction complains that it is because of his 
telling the truth that he is hated by the un- 
believers; we may well make the way he 


® Urdbeas. 


BOOK. I. 41 


handles truth outside doctrine teach us a test 
to apply to his doctrine itself. ‘“ He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much, and he that is unjust in the least is 
unjust also in much.” Now, when he is 
beginning to write this “apology for the 
apology ” (that is the new and startling title, as 
well as subject. of his book) he says that we 
must look tor the cause of this very startling 
announcement nowhere else but in him who 
answered that first treatise of his. ‘That book 
was entitled an Apology; but being given to 
understand by our master-theologian that an 
apology can only come from those who have 
been accused of something, and that if a man 
writes merely from his own inclination his pro- 
duction is something else than an apology, he 
does not deny—it would be too manitestly 


| absurd—3 that an apology requires a preceding 


accusation ; but he declares that his ‘apology’ 
has cleared him from very serious accusations 


}in the trial which has been instituted against 


him. How talse this is, is manifest trom his 
own words. He complained that “many 
heavy sufferings were inflicted on him by those 
who had condemned him”; we may read that 
in his book. 

But how could he have suffered so, if his 
‘apology’ cleared him of these charges pale 
he successfully adopted an apology to escape 


|from these, that eae complaint of his is a 


hypocritical pretence ; if on the other hand 
he really suttered as he says, then, plainly, 
he suffered because he did zo¢ clear himself by 
an apology ; for every apology, to be such, has 
to secure this end, namely, to prevent the vot- 
ing power from being misled by any false state- 
ments. Surely he will not now attempt to say 
that at the time of the trial he proauced his 
lost the case to the prosecution. For he said 
nothing at the time of the trial ‘about pro- 
ducing his apology ;’ nor was it hkely that 
he would, considering that he distinctly states 
in his book that he retused to have anything to 
do with those ill-atitected and hostile dicasts. 
“ We own,” he says, ‘‘ that we were condemned 
by detault: there was a packed + panel of evil- 
disposed persons where a jury ought to have 
sat.” He is very labored here, and has his 
attention diverted by his argument, | think, or 
he would have noticed that he has tacked on 
a fine solecism to his sentence. He atiects to 
be imposingly Attic with his phrase ‘packed 
panel;’ but the correct in language use these 
ety as those familiar with the forensic 


3 The uy is redundant and owing to ovk. 

4 Kisppnrav twy. A word used in «Aristophanes of ‘ letting into 
court,’ probably a technical word: it isa manilest derivation from 
ciopopev. What the solecism ts, is not clear; Gretser thinks that 
Eunomius meant it for etamndav, 
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vocabulary know, quite differently to our new 
Atticist. 

A little further on he adds this; “If he thinks 
that, because I would have nothing to do with 
a jury who were really my prosecutors he can 
argue away my apolouy, he must be blind to his 
own simplicity.” When, then, and before 
whom did our caustic friend make his apology ? 
He had demurred to the jury because Hes were 
‘foes,’ and he did not utter one word about any 
trial,as he himselfinsists. See howthis strenuous | 
champion of the true, little by little, passes over 
to the side of the false, and, while honouring 
truth in phrase, combats it in deed. But it is 
amusing to see how weak he is even in second- 
ing his own lie. How can one and the same 


man have ‘cleared himself by an apology in the | 


trial which was instituted against him,'and then 
have ‘prudently kept silence because the court 
was in the hands of the foe?’ Nay, the very 
language he uses in the preface to his Apology 
clearly shows that no court at all was opened 
against him. For he does not address his 
preface to any definite jury, but to certain un- 
specified persons who were living then, or who 
were afterwards to come into the world; and 
I grant that to such an audience there was need 
of a very vigorous apology, not indeed in the 
manner of the one he has actually written, which 
requires another still to bolster it up, but 
a broadly intelligible one5, able to prove this 
special point, viz., that he was not in the pos- 
session of his usual reason when he wrote this, 
wherein he rings® the assembly-bell for men 
who never came, perhaps never existed, and 
speaks an apology before an imaginary court, 
and begs an imperceptible jury not to let 
numbers decide between truth and falsehood, 
nor to assign the victory to mere quantity. 
Verily it is becoming that he should make an 
apology of that sort to jurymen who are yet 
in the loins of their fathers, and to explain to 
them how he came to think it right to adopt 


opinions which contradict universal belief, and | 


to put more faith in his own mistaken fancies 
than in those who throughout the world glority 
Christ’s name. 

Let him write, please, another apology in 
addition to this second; for this one is not 


a correction of mistakes made about him, but! 


rather a proof of the truth of those charges. 
Every one knows that a proper apology aims at 
disproving a charge ; thus a man who Is accused | 
of theft or murder or any other crime either) 
denies the fact altogether, or transfers the blame 
to another party, or else, if neither of these is 


S yerKns 6 ov exporet. The word has this meaning in 
Origen. In Philo (de Vitd dlosis, p. 476, |. 48, quoted by Viger.), 
it has another’ mes aning, guvexpotouv aAAog aAAoy, BN aroxauveiy, | 
i.e. ‘ cheered.’ 


ses tes he appeals to the charity or to the 
compassion of those who are to vote upon his 
sentence. But in his book he neither denies 
es charge, nor shifts it on some one else, nor 
‘has recourse to an appeal for mercy, nor 
promises amendment for the future; but he 
establishes the charge against him by an un- 
‘usually labored demonstration. This charge, 
as he himself confesses, really amounted to an 
, indictment for profanity, nor did it leave the 
nature of this undefined, but proclaimed the 
particular kind; whereas his apology proves 
this species of profanity to be a positive duty, 
and instead of removing the charge strengthens 
it. Now, if the tenets of our Faith had been 
left in any obscurity, it might have been less 
hazardous to attempt novelties; but the teach- 
ling of our master-theologian is now firmly fixed 
in the souls of the faithful ; and so it is a ques- 
tion whether the man who shouts out contra- 
dictions of that about which all equally have 
made up their minds is defending himself 
against the charges made, or is not rather 
drawing down upon him the anger of his 
hearers, and making his accusers still more 
bitter. TIincline to think the latter. So that 
if there are, as our writer tells us, both hearers 
of his apology and accusers of his attempts 
upon the Faith, let him tell us, how those 
accusers can possibly compromise? the matter 
now, or what sort of verdict that jury must 
return, now that his offence has been already 
proved by his own ‘apology.’ 


§ 8. acts show that the terms of abuse which he 
has empioved against Basil are more sutlable 
Jor himself. 


But these remarks are by the way, and come 
from our not keeping close to our argument. 
We had to inquire not how he ought to have 
made his apology, but whether he had ever 
made one at all. But now let us return to our 
tormer position, viz., that he is convicted by 
his own statements. This hater of falsehood 


first of all tells us that he was condemned be- 


cause the jury which was assigned him defied 
the law, and that he was driven over sea and 
land and suttered much trom the burning sun 
and the dust. Then in trying to conceal his 
falsehood he drives out one nail with another 
nail, as the proverb says, and puts one falsehood 
right by cancelling it with another. As every 
one knows as well as he does that he never 
uttered one word in court, he declares that he 
begsed to be let off coming into a hostile court 
and was condemned by default. Could there 


7 xabvdyoovow. This is the reading of the Venetian MS. The 
word bears the same forensic sense asthe Latin prevaricari. ‘Lhe 
commoir reading is kaBuBoicovaw. 
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be a plainer case than this of a man contradict- 
ing both the truth and himself? When he is 
pressed about the title of his book, he makes 
his trial the constraining cause of this 
‘apology ;’ but when he is pressed with the 
fact that he spoke not one word to the jury, he 
denies that there was any trial and says that 
he declined’ such a jury. See how valiantly 
this doughty champion of the truth fights against 
falsehood! Then he dares to call our mighty 
Basil ‘a malicious rascal and a liar;’ and be- 
sides that, ‘a bold ignorant parvenu9,’ ‘no 
deep divine,’ and he adds to his list of abusive 
terms, ‘stark mad,’ scattering an infinity of such 
words over his pages, as if he imagined that 


common testimony of mankind, who revere that 
great name as though he were one of the saints 
of old. He thinks in fact that he, if no one 
else, can touch with calumny “one whom 
calumny has never touched ; but the sun is not 
so low in the heavens that any one can reach 
him with stones or any other missiles ; they will 
but recoil upon him who shot them, while the 
intended target soars far beyond his reach. If 
any one, again, accuses the sun of want of light, 
he has not dimmed the brightness of the sun- 
beams with his scoffs; the sun will still remain 
the sun, and the fault finder will only prove the 
feebleness of his own visual organs; and, if he 
should endeavour, after the fashion of this 
‘apology,’ to persuade all whom he meets and 
will listen to him not to give in to the common 
opinions about the sun, nor to attach more 
weight to the experiences of all than to the 
surmises of one individual by ‘ assigning victory 
to mere quantity,’ his nonsense will be wasted 
on those who can use their eyes. 

Let some one then persuade Eunomuus to 
bridle his tongue, and not give the rein to such 
wild talk, nor kick against the pricks in the 
insolent abuse of an honoured name; but to 
allow the mere remembrance of Basil to fill his 
soul with reverence and awe. What can he 
gain by this unmeasured ribaldry, when the 
object of it will retain all that character which 
his life, his words, and the general estimate of 
the civilized world proclaims him to have 
possessed? The man who takes in hand to 
revile reveals his own disposition as not being 
able, because it is evil, to speak good things, 


but only “to speak from the abundance of 


the heart,” and to bring forth from that evil 
treasure-house. Now, that his expressions are 
merely those of abuse quite divorced from 
actual facts, can be proved from his own 
writings, 


8 arafioi. agne F 
9 mapeyypamroy: for the vox nihili rapdypamtov, 
has adupied the reading of the Ven. MS. 


Ochler again 


| 


| batant’ 


$9. Ln charging Basil with not defending his 
Satth at the time of the‘ Trials, he lays him: 
self open to the same charge. 


He hints at a certain locality where this 
trial for heresy took place; but he gives us no 
certain indication where it was, and the reader 
is obliged to guess in the dark. Thither, he 
tells us, a congress of picked representatives 
from all quarters was summoned ; and he is at 
his best here, placing before our eyes with 
some vigorous strokes the preparation. of the 
event which he pretends took place. Then, he 
says, a trial in which he would have had to 


run for his very life was put into the hands of 
his own bitter invectives could outweigh the | 


certain arbitrators, to whom our Teacher and 
Master who was present gave his charge ?; and 
as all the voting power was thus won over to 
the enemies’ sicle, he yielded the position 2, fled 
from the place, and hunted everywhere for 
some hearth and home; and he is great, in 
this graphic sketch, in arraigning the cowardice 
of our hero ; as any one who likes may see by 
looking at what he has written. But I cannot 
stop to give specimens here of the bitter gall 
of his utterances; I must pass on to that, tor 
the sake of which [ mentioned all this. 

\Where, then, was that unnamed spot in 
which this examination of his teachings was to 
take place? What was this occasion when the 
best men were collected for a trial? Who 
were these men who hurried over land and sea 
to share in these labours? What was this 
‘expectant world that hung upon the issue ot 
the voting?’ Who was ‘the arranger of the 
trial?’ However, let us consider that he in- 
vented all that to swell out the importance of 
his story, as boys at school are apt to do in 
their fictitious conversations of this kind; and 
let him only tell us who that ‘terrible com- 
was whom our Master shrunk from 
encountering If this also is a fiction, let him 
be the winner again, and have the advantage 
of his vain words. We will say nothing: in 
the useless fight with shadows the real victory 
is to decline conquering in ¢Aa‘, But if he 
speaks of the events at Constantinople and 
means the assembly there, and is in this fever of 
literary indignation at tragedies enacted there, 
and means himself by that great and recdoubt- 
able athlete, then we would display the 
reasons why, though present on the occasion, 
we did not plunge into the fight. 


I UWrodwretv. 
2 Sozomen (vi. 26); ‘‘After his (Eunomius) elevation to the 
bishopric ot Cyzicus he was accused by his own clergy of in- 
troducing innovations. Ludoxius obliged him to undergo a public 
trial and give an account of his doctrines to the people: funding, 
however, no fault in him, Eudoxius exhorted him to return to 
Cyzicus. He replied he could not remain with people who regarded 
him with suspicion, and it is said seized this opportunity to secede 
from communion.” : a ; 

3 Uroypady); or else ‘on the subject of Basil's charge. 
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Now let this man who upbraids that hero) s 


with his cowardice tell us whether Ae went 
down into the thick of the fray, whether Ae 
uttered one syllable in defence of his own 
orthodoxy, whether ze made any vigorous 
peroration, whether fe victoriously grappled 
with the foe? Hecannot tell us that, or he 
manifestly contradicts himself, for he owns 
that by his default he received the adverse 
verdict. If it was a duty to speak at the 
actual time of the trial (for that is the law 
which he lays down for us in his book), then 


why was he then condemned by default? If| 


on the other hand he did well in observing 
silence before such dicasts, how arbitrarily 4 
he praises himself, but blames us, for silence 
at such atime! What can be more absurdly 
unjust than this! When two treatises have 
been put forth since the time of the trial, he 
declares that his apology, though written so 
very long after, was in time, but reviles that 
which answered his own as quite too late! 
Surely he ought to have abused Basil’s in- 
tended counter-statement before it was actually 
made; but this is not found amongst his 
other complaints. Knowing as he did 
Basil was going to write when the time of the 
trial had passed away, why in the world did he 
not find fault with it there and then? In fact 


| 
what 


it is clear from his own confession that he 
never made that apology in the trial itself. I! 
will repeat again his words:—‘ We confess | 
that we were condemned by default ;’ and he 
adds why; ‘ Evil-disposed persons had been 
passed as jurymen, or rather, to use his own 
phrase, ‘there was a packed panel of them) 
where a jury ought to have sat.’ Whereas, on 
the other hand, itis clear from another passage 
in his book that he attests that his apology was'| 
made ‘at the proper time.’ It runs thus:— 
“That I was urged to make this apology at 
the proper time and in the proper manner 
from no pretended reasons, but compelled to 
do so on behalf of those who went security for 
me, is clear from facts and also from this man’s 
words.” He adroitly twists his words round 
to meet every possible objection; but what 
will he say to this? ‘It was not right to keep 
silent during the trial,’ Then why was Euno- 
mius speechless during that same trial? And 
why is his apology, coming as it did after the 
trial, in good time? And if in good time, why 
is Basil’s controversy with him not in good | 
time P 

But the remark of that holy father is 
especially true, that Eunomius in pretending 
to make an apology really gave his teaching the 


|'mere insolent mockery and 


4 Tis n aroxAnpwars: 


this is a favourite word with Origen and 
Gregory. 
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support he wished to give it ; and that genuine 
emulator of P hineas’ zeal, destroying as he does 
with the sword of the Word every spiritual 
fornicator, dealt in the ‘ Answer to his blas- 
phemy’ a sword-thrust that was calculated at 
once to heal a soul and to destroy a heresy. 
If he resists that stroke, ‘and with a soul 
deadened by apostacy will not admit the cure, 
the blame rests with him who chooses the evil, 
as the Gentile proverb says. So far for Euno- 
mius’ treatment of truth, and of us: and now 
the law of former times, which allows an equal 
return on those who are the first to injure, 
might prompt us to discharge on him a counter- 
shower of abuse, and, as he is a very easy 
subject for this, to be very liberal of it, so as 
to outdo the pain which he has inflicted : for 
if he was so rich in insolent invective against 
one who gave no chance for calumny, how 
many of such epithets might we not expect to 
find for those who have satirized that saintly 
life? But we have been taught from the first 
by that scholar of the ‘Truth to be scholars of 
the Gospel ourselves, and therefore we will not 
take an eye for an eye, nor a tooth for a tooth ; 
we know well that all the evil that happens 
admits of being annihilated by its opposite, 
and that no bad word and no bad deed would 
ever develope into such desperate wickedness, 
if one good one could only be got in to break 
the continuity of the vicious stream. ‘There- 
fore the routine of insolence and abusiveness 
is checked from repeating itself by long-sutfer- 
ing: whereas if insolence is met with insolence 
and abuse with abuse, you will but feed with 
itself this monster-vice, and increase it vastly. 


310. Al Ais insulting epithets are shewn by facts 
to be false. 


I therefore pass over everything else, as 
scoting abuse, 
and hasten to the question of his doctrine. 
Should any one say that I decline to be 
abusive only because I cannot pay him back 
in his own coin, let such an one consider in 
his own case what proneness there is to evil 
venerally, what a mechanical sliding into sin, 
dispensing with the need of any practice. The 
power of becoming bad resides in the will ; 
one act of wishing is often the sufficient oc- 
}casion for a finished wickedness; and this 
ease of operation is more especially fatal in 
the sins of the tongue. Other classes of sins 
require time and occasion and co-operation 
to be committed; but the propensity to speak 
can sin when it likes. ‘The treatise of Eu- 
nomius now in our hands is sutlicient to prove 
this; one who attentively considers it will 
perceive the rapidity ot the descent into sins 
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in the matter of phrases: and it is the easiest 
thing in the world to imitate these, even 
though one is quite unpractised in habitual 


defamation. What need would there be to | 


labour in coining our intended insults into 
names, when one might employ upon this 
slanderer his own phrases? He has strung 
together, in fact, in this part of his work, 
every sort of falsehood and evil-speaking, all 
moulded from the models which he finds in 
himself; every extravagance is to be found in 
writing these. He writes “cunning,” ‘ wrang- 


ling,” “‘foe to truth,” “high-flown 5,” ‘‘charlatan,” 


“combating general opinion and _ tradition,” | 


“braving facts which give him the lie,” “care- 


less of the terrors of the law, of the censure | 


766 


of men,” “unable to distinguish the enthusiasm 
for truth from mere skill in reasoning ;” 
adds, ‘“‘ wanting in reverence,” 
names,” and then “blatant,” ‘full of con- 
flicting suspicions,” “ combining irreconcileable 
arguments,” “combating his own utterances,” 
“affirming contradictories;” then, though eager 
to speak all ill of him, not being able to find 
other novelties of invective in which to indulge 


his bitterness, often in default of all else he 


reiterates the same phrases, and comes round 
again a third and a fourth time and even more 
to what he has once said; and in this circus 
of words he drives up and then turns down, 
over and over again, the same racecourse of 


insolent abuse; so that at last even anger at, 


this shameless display dies away from very 


weariness. These low unlovely street-boys’ jeers | 
J 


do indeed provoke disgust rather than anger; 
they are not a whit better than the inarticulate 
grunting of some old woman who is quite drunk, 

Must we then enter minutely into this, and 


laboriously refute all his invectives by showing’ 


that Basil was not this monster of his imagin- 
ation? If we did this, contentedly proving 
the absence of anything vile and criminal in 
him, we should seem to join in insulting one 
who was a ‘bright particular star’ to his 
generation. But I remember how with that 
divine voice of his he quoted the prophet ® 
with regard to him, comparing him to a shame- 


less woman who casts her own reproaches on 


the chaste. For whom do these reasonings 
of his proclaim to be truth’s enemy and in 
arms against public opinion? Who is it who 


awa 
oS 


begs the readers of his book not ‘to look to 


the numbers of those who profess a belief, 
or to mere tradition, or to let their judgment 
be biassed so as to consider as trustworthy 
what is only suspected to be the stronger 
side?’ Can one and the same man write 
like this, and then make those charges, scheming 


6 Jeremiah iii. 3. 


« cohioms. 
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that his readers should follow his own novelties 
|at the very moment that he is abusing others 
| for opposing themselves to the general belief ? 
As for ‘brazening out facts which give him 
| the lie, and men’s censure,’ I leave the reader 
_to judge to whom this applies; whether to 
one who by a most careful self-restraint made 
sobriety and quietness and perfect purity the 
tule of his own life as well as that of his 
/entourage, or to one who advised that nature 
should not be molested when it is her pleasure 
to advance through the appetites of the body, 
not to thwart indulgence, nor to be so par- 
ticular as that in the training of our life; 
/but that a self-chosen faith should be con- 
sidered sufficient for a man to attain perfection. 
| If he denies that this is his teaching, I and 
}any right-minded person would rejoice if he 
i were telling the truth in such a denial. But 
|his genuine followers will not allow him to 
| produce such a denial, or their leading prin- 
ciples would be gone, and the platform of 
| those who for this reason embrace his tenets 
/would fall to pieces. As for shameless in- 
| difference to human censure, you may look at 
his youth or his after life, and you would find 
him in both open to this reproach. The two 
men’s lives, whether in youth or manhood, tell 
a widely-ditierent tale. 

Let our speech-writer, while he reminds 
himself of his youthful doings in his native 
land, and afterwards at Constantinople, hear 
from those who can tell him what they know 
of the man whom he slanders. But if any 
would inquire into their subsequent occupa- 
|tions, let such a person tell us which of the 
two he considers to deserve so high a repu 
, tation; the man who ungrudgingly spent upon 
the poor his patrimony even before he was 
a priest, and most of all in the time of the 
famine, during which he was a ruler of the 


fami 
Church, though still a priest in the rank of 
presbyters7; and afterwards did not hoard even 
what remained to him, so that he too might . 
have made the Apostles’ boast, ‘Neither did 
we eat any man’s bread for nought®:’ or, on 
the other hand, the man who has made the 
championship of a tenet a source of income, 
the man who creeps into houses, and does 
not conceal his loathsome affliction by staying 
at home, nor considers the natural aversion 
which those in good health must feel for such, 
though according to the law of old he is one 
of those who are banished from the inhabited 
camp because of the contagion of his un- 
mistakeable 9 disease. 


7 Git ev 1G Anow THY KproBUTCpwY LepaTeder. 

8 2 Thess. ill. 8. ; ' 7 : ed 

9 According to Ruffinus (Hist. Eccl. x. 25), his constitution was 
| poisoned with jaundice within and without 
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Basil is called ‘hasty’ and ‘insolent,’ and 
in both characters ‘a liar’ by this man who 
‘would in patience and meekness educate 
those of a contrary opinion to himself;’ for 
such are the airs he gives himself when he 
speaks of him, while he omits no hyperbole of 
bitter language, when he has a sufficient opening 
to produce it. On what grounds, then, does he 
charge him with this hastiness and insolence? 
Because ‘he called me a Galatian, though I 
am a Cappadocian;’ then it was because he 
called a man who lived on the boundary in 
am obscure corner like Corniaspine' a Gala- 
tian instead of an Oltiserian; supposing, that 
is, that it is proved that he said this. I have 
not found it in my copies; but grant it. For 
this he is to be called ‘hasty,’ ‘insolent,’ all 
that is bad. But the wise know well that the 
minute charges of a faultfinder furnish a strong 
argument for the righteousness of the accused ; 
else, when eager to accuse, he would not have 
spared great faults and employed his malice on 
little ones. On these last he is certainly great, 
herghtening the enormity of the offence, and 
making solemn reflections on falsehood, and 
seeing equal heinousness in it whether in great 
or very trivial matters. Like the fathers of his 
heresy, the scribes and Pharisees, he knows 


how to strain a gnat carefully and to swallow| 
at one gulp the hump-backed camel laden with 


a weight of wickedness. But it would not be 
out of place to say to him, ‘refrain from 
making such a rule in our system; cease to 
bid us think it of no account to measure the 
guilt of a falsehood by the slightness or the 
importance of the circumstances.’ Paul telling 
a falsehood and purifying himself after the 
manner of the Jews to meet the needs of those 
whom he usefully deceived did not sin the 
same as Judas for the requirement of his 
treachery putting on a kind and atiable look. 
By a falsehood Joseph in love to his brethren 
deceived them; and that too while swear- 
ing ‘by the life of Pharaoh?;’ but his bre- 
thren had really lied to him, in their envy 
plotting his death and then his enslavement. 
There are many such cases: Sarah hed, be- 
cause she was ashamed of laughing: the ser- 
pent lied, tempting man to disobey and change 
to a divine existence. Falsehoods differ widely 
according to their motives. Accordingly we 


© dy avwvipw tim Kopviaomuns éoxaria. Cf. peya xXpnna vos 
(Herod.) for the use of this genitive. In the next sentence « avrt, 
though it gives the sense translated in the text, is not so good as 
D avr (i.e. éoxaria), which Ochler suggests, but does not adopt. 

With regard to Eunomius’ birthplace, Sezomen and Philostorgius 
give Dacora (which the former describes as on the slupes ot M* 
Argzus: but that it must have been on the borders ot Galatia 
a Cappadocia is certain from what Gregory says here): ‘ Pro- 
bably Dacora was his paternal estate: Oltiseris the village to 
which it belonged ’ (Dict. Christ. Biog.; unless indeed Cornmiaspa, 
marked on the maps as a town where Cappaducia, Galatia and 
Pontus join, was the spot, and Oltiseris the district. Lunomius 
died at Dacora. 2 Gen. xli. 15. 
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accept that general statement about man which 
the Holy Spirit uttered by the Prophet 3, ‘ Every 
man is a liar;’ and this man of God, too, has 
not kept clear of falsehood, having chanced to 
give a place the name of a neighbouring dis- 
trict, through oversight or ignorance of its real 
name. But Eunomius also has told a false- 
hood, and what is it? Nothing less than a 
misstatement of Truth itself. Heasserts that One 
who always is once was not; he demonstrates 


that One who is truly a Son is falsely so called ; 
he defines the Creator to be a creature and a 
work; the Lord of the world he calls a ser- 
vant, and ranges the Being who essentially 
rules with subject beings. Is the ditference 
between falsehoods so very trifling, that one 
can think it matters nothing whether the 
falsehood is palpable ¢ in this way or in that? 


Q 


$11. Zhe sophistry which he employs to prove 
our acknowledgment that he had been tried, 
and that the confesston of his faith had not 
been unimpeached, ts feeble. 


He objects to sophistries in others ; see the 
sort of care he takes himself that his proofs 
shall be real ones. Our Master said, in the 
book which he addressed to him, that at the 
time when our cause was ruined, EKunomius 
won Cyzicus as the prize of his blaspbemy. 
What then does this detector of sophistry do? 
He fastens at once on that word prize, and 
declares that we on our side confess that he 
made an apology, that he won thereby, that 
he gained the prize of victory by these efforts ; 
and he frames his argument into a syllogism 
consisting as he thinks of unanswerable pro- 
positions. But we will quote word for word 
what he has written. ‘If a prize is the recog- 
nition and the crown of victory, and a trial 
implies a victory, and, as also inseparable from 
itself,an accusation, then that man who grants (in 
argument) the prize must necessarily allow that 
there was a defence.’ What then is our answer 
to that? We do not deny that he fought this 
wretched battle of impiety with a most vigo- 
rous energy, and that he went a very long 
distance beyond his fellows in these perspiring 
efforts against the truth; but we will not allow 
that he obtained the victory over his oppo- 
nents ; but only that as compared with those 
who were running the same as hiniself through 
heresy into error he was foremost in the num- 
ber of his lies and so gained the prize of 
Cyzicus in return for high attainments in evil, 
beating all who for the same prize combated 
the ‘Truth ; and that for this victory of blasphemy 
his name was blazoned loud and clear when 


3 Psalm cxv. 11, 4 detaOar Sonaiy, 
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Cyzicus was selected for him by the umpires of 
his party as the reward of his extravagance, 
This is the statement of our opinion, and this 
we allowed; our contention now that Cyzicus 
was the prize of a heresy, not the successful 
result of a defence, shews it. Is this anything 
like his own mess of childish sophistries, so 


that he can thereby hope to have grounds for| 


proving the fact of his trial and his defence? 
His method is like that of a man in a drinking 
bout, who has made away with more strong 
liquor than the rest, and having then claimed 
the pool from his fellow-drunkards should at- 
tempt to make this victory a proof of having 
won some case in the law courts. ‘hat man 
might chop the same sort of logic. ‘Ifa prize 
is the recognition and the crown of Macatee and 
a law-trial implies a victory and, as also in- 
separable from itself, an accusation, tinea I have 
won my suit, since I have been crowned for 
my powers of drinking in this bout.’ 

One would certainly answer to such a boaster 
that a trial in court is a very different thing 
from a wine-contest, and that one who wins 
with the glass has thereby no advantage over 
his legal adversaries, though he get a beautiful 
chaplet of flowers. 
the man who has beaten his equals in the 
advocacy of profanity anything to show in 
having won the prize for that, that he has won 
a verdict too. The testimony on our side that 
he is first in profanity is no plea for his imagin- 
ary ‘apology.’ If he did speak it before the 
court, and, having so prevailed over his adver- 
saries, was honoured with Cyzicus for that, 
then he might have some occasion for using 
our own words against ourselves ; but as he is 
continually protesting in his book that he 
yielded to the animus of the voters, and 
accepted in silence the penalty which they 
inflicted, not even waiting for this hostile 
decision, why does he impose upon himself 
and make this word prize into the proof of a 
successful apology? Our excellent friend fails 
to understand the force of this word prize ; 
Cyzicus was yiven up to him as the reward of 
merit for his extravagant impiety; and as it 
was his will to receive such a prize, and he 
views it in the light of a victor’s guerdon, let 
him receive as well what that victory implies, 
viz. the lion’s share in the guilt of protanity. 
If he insists on our own words against ourselves, 
he must accept both these consequences, 0! 
neither. 


812. His charge of cowardice ts baseless: for 
Basil displayed the highest courage before the 
Lmperor and his Lord Lieutenants. 


He treats our words so; and in the rest of 
his presumptuous statements can there be 


| 


No more, therefore, has'| 


shown to be a particle of truth? In these he 
calls him ‘cowardly,’ ‘spiritless,’ ‘a shirker 
of severer labours,’ exhausting the list of such 
terms, and giving with laboured circumstanti- 
ality every symptom of this cowardice: ‘the 
retired cabin, the door firmly closed, the 
anxious fear of intruders, the: voice, the ‘look, 
the tell-tale change of countenance,’ everything 
of that sort, whereby the passion of fear is 
shown. It he were detected in no other lie but 
this, it alone would be sutiicient to reveal his 
bent. For who does not know how, during 
the time when the Emperor Valens was roused 
against the churches of the Lord, that mighty 
champion of ours rose by his lofty spirit 
superior to those overwhelming circumstances 
and the terrors of the foe, and “showed a mind 
which soared above every means devised to 
daunt him? Who of the dwellers in the East, 
and of the furthest regions of our civilized world 
did not hear of his combat with the throne 
itself tor the truth? Who, looking to his antag- 
onist, was not in dismay? For his was no 
common antagonist, possessed only of the 
power of winning in sophistic juggles, where 
victory is no glory and deteat is harmless; but 
he had the power of bending the whole Roman 
government to his will; and, added to this 
pride of empire, he had prejudices against our 
faith, cunningly instilled into his mind by 
Eudoxius 5 of Germanicia ®, who had won him to 
his side; and he found in all those who were 
then at the head of affairs allies in carrying out 
his designs, some being already inclined to 
them from mental sympathies, while others, 
and they were the majority, were ready from 
fear to indulge the imperial pleasure, and seeing 
the severity employed against those who held to 
the Faith were ostentatious in their zeal for him. 
[t was a time of exile, confiscation, banishment, 
threats of fines, danger of life, arrests, imprison- 
ment, scourging ; nothing was too dreadtul to 
put in force against those who would not yield 
to this sudden caprice of the Emperor; it was 
worse for the faithiul to be caught in God’s 
house than if they had been detected in the 
most heinous of crimes. 

But a detailed Iistory of that time would be 
too long; and would require a separate treat- 
ment; besides, as the suiferings at that sad 
season are known to all, nothing would be 
gained for our present purpose by carefully 
setting them forth in writing. A second draw- 
back to such an attempt would be found to be 
that amidst the details of that melancholy 
history we should be forced to make mention 


5 Afterwards of Antioch, and then 8th Bishop of Constantinople 
(360—370), one of the most Influential of all the Arians, He it was 
who procured for Bunomius the bishopric of Cyzicus [359). (The 
latter must indeed have concealed his niews on that occasion, for 
Constantius hated tle Anomaans). © A town ot Commagence. 
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of ourselves ; and if we did anything in those 
struggles for our religion that redounds to our 
honour i in the telling, Wisdom commands us to 
leave it to others to tell. “Let SHowIeR man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth®;” and 
It is this very thing that our omniscient friend 
has not been conscious of in devoting the 
larger half of his book to self-glorification. 
Omitting, then, all that kind of detail, I will 
be careful only in setting forth the achieve- 
ment of our Master. ‘The adversary whom he 
had to combat was no less a person than the 
Emperor himself ; that adversary’s second was 
the man who stood next him in the govern- 
ment; his assistants to work out his will were 
the court. Let us take into consideration also 
the point of time, in order to test and to 
illustrate the fortitude of our own noble cham- 
pion. 
ceeding from Constantinople to’ the East, 
elated by his recent successes against the 
barbarians, and not in a spirit to brook any 
obstruction to his will; and his lord-lieutenant 
directed his route, postponing all administration 
of the necessary atfairs of state as long as a 
home remained to one adherent of the Faith, 
and until every one, no matter where, was 
ejected, and others, chosen by himself to out- 
rage our godly hierarchy, were introduced 
instead. ‘The Powers then of the Propontis 
were moving in such a fury, like some dark 
cloud, upon the churches; Lithynia was com- 
pletely devastated ; Galatia was very quickly 
carried away by their stream; all in the inter- 
vening districts had succeeded with them ; and 
now our fold lay the next to be attacked. 
What did our mighty Basil show like then, 


‘that spiritless coward,’ as Eunomius calls | 


him, 
a retired cabin to save him?’ 
this evil onset? Did he allow the sufferings 
of previous victims to suggest to him that he 
should secure his own safety? Did he listen 
to any who advised a slight yielding to this 
rush of evils 7, so as not to throw himself openly 
in the path of men who were now veterans in 
slaughter? Rather we 
language, all height of thought and word, falls 
short of the truth about him. None could 
describe his contempt of danger, so as to bring 
before the reader’s eyes this new combat, which 
one might justly say was waged not between 
man and man, but between a Christian’s firm- 
ness and courage on the one side, and a blood. 
stained power on the other. 

The lord-lieutenant kept appealing to the 


‘shrinking from danger, and trusting to 


6 Proverbs xxvii, 2. 

7 *The metropolitan remained unshaken. The rough threats of 
Modestus succeeded no better than the fatherly counsel of Enip- 
Pius.’ Gwatkin's Arians. 


When was it? The Emperor was pro-| 


Did he quail at| 


find that all excess of 


| 


} 


commands of the Emperor, and rendering a 
power, which from its enormous strength was 
terrible enough, more terrible still by ‘the un- 
sparing cruelty of its vengeance. After the 
tra: gedies which he had enacted in Bithynia, 
and after Galatia with characteristic fickleness 
had‘ yielded without a struggle, he thought that 
our country would fall a ready prey to his 
designs. Cruel deeds were preluded by words 
proposing, with mingled threats and promises, 
royal favours and ecclesiastical power to obe- 
dience, but to resistance all that a cruel spirit 
which has got the power to work its will can 
devise. Such was the enemy. 

So far was our champion from being daunted 
by what he saw and heard, that he acted rather 
like a physician or prudent councillor called 
in to correct something that was wrong, bidding 
them repent of their rashness and cease to 
commit murders amongst the servants of the 
Lord 3) “their) plans, -he said, .couldr not 
succeed with men who cared only tor the 
empire of Christ, and for the Powers that 
never die; with all their wish to maltreat him, 
they could discover nothing, whether word or 
act, that could pain the Christian ; confiscation 
could not touch him whose only possession 
was his Farth; exile had no terrors for one 
who walked in every land with the same 
feelings, and looked on every city as strange 
because of the shortness of his sojourn in it, 
yet as home, because all human creatures are 
in equal bondage with himselt ; the endurance 
of blows, or tortures, or death, if it might be 
for the Truth, was an object of fear not even 
to women, but to every Christian it was the 
supremest bliss to sufter the worst for this 
their hope, and they were only grieved that 
nature allowed them but one death, and that 
they could devise no means of dying many 
times in this battle for the ‘Truth 8’ 

When he thus confronted their threats, and 
looked beyond that imposing power, as if it 
were all nothing, then their exasperation, just 
like those rapid changes on the stage when 
one mask after another is put on, turned with 
all its threats into flattery; and the very man 
whose spirit up to then had been so determined 
and formidable adopted the most gentle and 
submissive of language; ‘ Do not, if beg you, 
think it a small thing for our mighty emperor 
to have communion with your people, but be 
willing to be called his master too ; nor thwart 
his wish ; he wishes for this peace, if only one 
little word in the written Creed is erased, that 
of Homoousios.” Our master answers that it 
is of the greatest importance that the ernperor 


8 Other words of Basil, before: Modestus at Ca:sarea, are alsu 
recorded: ‘'1 cannot worship any created thing, being as lL am 
God's creation, and having been didden to b¢ @ God.” 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS 


should be a member of the Church; that is, 
that he should save his soul, not as an emperor, 
but as a mere man; but a diminution of or 
addition to the Faith was so far from his 
(Basil’s) thoughts, that he would not change | 
even the order of the written words. That was | 
what this ‘spiritless coward, who trembles at| 
the creaking of a door,’ said to this great 
ruler, and he confirmed his words by what he 
did; for he stemmed in his own person this 
imperial torrent of ruin that was rushing on the | 
churches, and turned it aside; he in himself| 
was a match for this attack, like a grand 
immoveable rock in the sea, breaking the 
huge and surging billow of that terrible onset. 
Nor did his wrestling stop there; the em- 
peror himself succeeds to the sitack, ex- 
asperated because he dil not get effected in 
the first attempt all that he wished. Just, 
accordingly, as the Assyrian effected the de- 
struction of the temple of the Israelites at 
Jerusalem by means of the cook Nabuzardan, 
so did this monarch of ours entrust his busi-| 
ness to one Demosthenes, comptroller of his | 
kitchen, and chief of his cooks 9, as to one more 
pushing than the rest, thinking thereby to suc: | 
ceed entirely in his design. With this man 
stirring the pot, and with one of the blas- 
phemers from Illyricum, letters in hand, as-! 


5 


sembling the authorities with this end in 
view, and with Mouestus? kindling passion 
to a greater heat than in the previous 


excitement, every one joined the movement 
of the Emperor's anger, making his fury their 
own, and yielding to the temper of author- 
ity; and on the other hand all felt their 
hopes sink at the prospect of what might 
happen. That same lord-lieutenant re-enters 
on the scene; intimidations worse than the 
former are begun; their threats are thrown 
out; their anger rises to a still higher pitch ; 
there is the tragic pomp of trial over again, 
the criers, the apparitors, the lictors, the 
curtained bar, things which naturally daunt 
even a mind which is thoroughly prepared ; 


and again we see God's champion amidst 
this combat surpassing even his former 
glory. If you want proofs, look at the facts. 


What spot, where there are churches, did not 
that disaster reach? What nation remained 
unreached by these heretical comm: ands? Who 
of the illustrious in any Church was not driven 
from the scene of his labours? What people 
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all Syria, and Mesopotamia up to the frontier, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia, Eg gypt, the 
Libyan tribes to the bound: iries of the civilized 
world ; and all nearer home, Pontus, Cilicia, 
Lvcia, Lydia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Caria, the 
Hellespont, the islands up to the Propontis 
itself; the coasts of Thrace, as far as Thrace 
extends, and the bordering nations as faras the 
Danube. Which of these countries retained 
its former look, unless any were already 
possessed with the evil? The people of Cappa- 
docia alone felt not these afflictions of the 
Church, because our mighty champion saved 
them in their trial. 

Such was the achievement of this ‘coward’ 
master of ours; such was the success of one 
who ‘shirks all sterner toil.’ Surely it is not 
that of one who ‘wins renown amongst poor 
old women, and practises to deceive the sex 
which naturally falls into every snare,’ and 

thinks it a great thing to be admired by the 
|criminal and abandoned ; it is that of one 
who has proved by deeds his soul's fortitude, 
and the unflinching and noble manliness of 
his spirit. His success has resulted in the sal- 
vation of the whole country, the peace of our 
|Church, the pattern given to the virtuous of 
every excellence, the overthrow of the foe, the 
upholding of the Faith, the confirmation of the 
weaker brethren, the encouragement of the 
zealous, everything that is believed to belong 
to the victorious side ; and in the commemor- 
ation of no other events but these do hearing 
and seeing unite in accomplished facts; for 
here it is one and the same thing to relate 
in words his noble deeds and to show in facts 
the attestation of our words, and to confirm 
each by the other—the record from what is 
before our eyes, and the facts from what is 
being said. 


$13. Résumé of his dogmatic teaching. 


Objections to tt in detail. 


But somehow our discourse has swerved con- 
siderably from the mark ; it has had to turn 
round and face each of this slanderer’s insults. 
To Eunomius indeed it is no small advantage 
that the discussion should linger upon such 
points, and that the indictment of his offences 
against man should delay our approach to his 
araver sins. But it is profitless to abuse for 
hastiness of speech one who is on his trial for 
murder; (because the proof of the latter is 


escaped their despiteful treatment? It reache«| 


9 This cook is ciel to Nabuzardan by Gregory Naz. also 
(Orat. xliii. 47). Cf. also ‘Theodoret, iv. r9, where most of these 
events are recorded. The former says that ‘Nabuzardan threat- 
ened Basil when summonel before him with the paxalpa ot his 
trule, but was sent back to his kitchen fire.’ 

* Modestus, the Lord Lieutenant or Count of the East, had sacri- 
ficed to the images under Julian, and had been re-baptized as an 
Arian, 
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mar tb get the verdict of death passed, 
even though hastiness of speech is not proved 
along with it): just so it seems best to sub- 
ject to proof his blasphemy only, and to leave 
his insults alone. When his heinousness on 
the most important points has been detected, 
his other delinquencies are proved potentially 
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50 GREGORY 


without going minutely into them. Well then: 

at the head of cm his argunentations stands this | 
blasphemy against the d:finitions of the Faith | 
—both in his fie mer work and in that which 
we are now eriticizin <—and his strenuous effort 
to destroy and cancel ‘land completely upset all 

devout conceptions as to the Only-Begotten 
Son of God and the Holy Spirit. To show, then, 
hew false and inconsistent are his arzuments 
against these doctrines of the truth, 


pate 


ment, and then I will begin again anc 
examine each portion separately. ‘“ The 


whole account of our doctrines is summed} 


up thus; there is the Supreme and Absolute 
Being, and another Being existing by reason 
of the First, but after It? though before all 
others; and a third Being not ranking with 
either of these. but inierior to the one, as to its 
cause, to the other, as to the energy which pro- 
duced it: there must of course be included in. 
this account the energies that follow each Being, 
and the names germane to these enerzies. 
Again, as each ‘Bei ng is absolutely single, 
and is in fact and thought one, and its ener- 
gies are bounded by its works, and its works 
commensurate with its energies, necessarily, 
of course, the energies which follow these 
Beings are relatively greater and less, some 
being of a higher, some of a lower order; in 
a word, their Giff2rence amounts to that ex- 
isting between their works: it would in fact not 
be lawful to say that the same energy procluced 
the angels or stars, and the heavens or man: 
but a pious mind would conclude that in pro- 
portion as some works are superior to and more 
honourable than others. so does one energy tran- 
scend another, because sameness of energy 
produces sameness of work, and difference of| 


2 there is the Supre meand Ahsolute Being, and another Being 
existing throus Lhe language of this 
exposition of 
theless are no 
points our (G 
Arianism, he 
force the doct 
that doctrine on this o 
oriental heresy, not a 
century. 4 Faxst 2 , 

Rupp gives two reasons why Arianism may be identified with 


Gnosticism. 
x. Arianism holds the Adyos as the highest being after the Ged- 


t but the contents never- 
#35 than Gnosticism, as Rupp well 
en und Meinunge ty Pp. 132 5q.). 

ast atte mpt ot WISTicisin CO 
Aristian as gy, clothing 
sion in a Greek dress. It was still an 
reck heresy like Pelagianism in the next 


head, i.e. as the mpwrdroxos THs KTigews, and as “merely the me 
diator between God and Main: just as it was the peculiar aim 
en the Creat or and the 


of Gnosticism to bri 
Created by means of 
2. Eunomius and h 


4 (th 1¢ emanations’. 
opted that very system of Greek 
Philosophy whi ys been the natural ally of Gnos- 
mae i.e. Aeimenie is str ng in isions and dilferences, weak 
‘identifications :’ heha din sarked witn a clearness never attained 
herons the va wards of existencies in the physical 
world: and tt mit “6 posticism, in its Wish to exhibit all 
things according to their relutive distances frum the 'Ayevynros, 
wanted. 

Eunomius has in fact” in this formula of his translate 1 all the 
terms of Seri F to Grose of Aristotle: he has chaused 
the ethical-r siianity into the pnvaly phate al; 
Treva e.g. umes overs 
and the moral he has mace ‘“Ayevenros as completely ‘sing] 
and incommunicable as AL, tO Tpwroy Kivouy aKiwyTOY that: 


Metaph. XII. 7). 


I will! 
first quote word for word his whole state-| 


aud by thus bamshing the Spiciunl 
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Re rk indicates difference of energy. These 
things being so, and maintaining an unbroken 
connexion in their relation to “each other, it 
seems fitting for those who make their investi 
gat on according to the order germane to thie 
jst aject, and w ho do not insist on mixing ani 
.confusing all together, in case of a discussion 
being raised about Bi eing, to prove what is 
/in course of demonstration, and to settle the 
points in debate, by the primary energies and 
those attached to the Bengs, anl asain to 
explain by the Beings when the energtes are 
in question, yet still to consider the passage 
from the first to the second the more suitable 
and in all respects the more efficacious of the 
two.” 

Such 1s his blasphemy systematized! May 
ithe Very God, Son of the Very God, by the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, direct our discussion 
to the truth! We will repeat his statements 
one by one. He asserts that the ‘whole 
account of his doctrines is summed up in the 
Supreme and Absolute Being, and in another 
Being existing by reason orthe birst, but after It 
though before all others, and in a third Being 
not ranking with either of these but inferior to 
the one as to its cause, to the other as to ee 
energy” The first point, ee of the unfair 
dealings in this statement to be noticed is that in 
professing to expound the mystery of the Faith, 
he corrects as it were the expressions in the 
Gospel, and will not make use of the words by 
which our Lord in perfecting our faith con- 
veyed that mystery to us: he suppresses the 
names of ‘Father, Son and Holy Ghost,’ and 
speaks of a ‘Supreme and Absolute Being 
instead of the Father, of ‘another existing 
through it, but after it’ instead of the Son, and 
of ‘a third ranking with neither of these two’ 
instead of the Holy Ghost. And yet if those 
had been the more appropriate names, the 
Truth Himself would not have been at a loss 
to discover them, nor those men either, on 
whom successively devolved the preaching of 
the mystery, whether they were from the first 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, 
as successors to these, filled the whole world 
with the Evangelical doctrines, and again 
at various periods after this defined in a 
common assembly the ambiguities raised 
about the doctrine ; whose traditions are con- 
stantly preserved in writing in the churches 
If those had been the appropriate terms, they 
would not have mentioned, as they did, Tather, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, granting indeed it were 
pious or safe to remodel at all, with a view to 
this innovation, the terms of the faith; or else 
they were all ignorant men and uninstructed in 
the mysteries, anc yi arc with what he 
‘calls the appropriaté men who 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK. 1. 51 


hed really neither the knowledge nor the desire 
to give the preference to their own conceptions 
over what had been handed down to us by the 
voice of God. 


$14. He did wrong, when mentioning the Doc- 


trines of Salvation, in adopting terms of his 
ewan choosing instead of the traditional terms 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


The reason for this invention of new words 
I take to be manifest to every one—namely : 
that every one, when the words father and 
soa are spoken, at once recognizes the proper 
and natural relationship to one another which 
they imply. This relationship is conveyed a 
once by the appellations themselves. ‘To 
prevent it being understood of the Father, and 
the Only-begotten Son, he robs us of this 
idea of relationship which enters the ear along 
with the words, and abandoning the inspired 
terms, expounds the Faith by means of others 
devised to injure the truth. 

@ne thing, however, that he says is true: 


that his own teaching, not the Catholic teach-| 


ing. is summed up so. Indeed any one who 
refects can easily see the impicty of his 
statement. It will not be out of place now to 
discuss in detail what his intention is in 
ascribing to the being of the Father alone 
the highest degree of that which is supreme 
and proper, while not admitting that the being 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is supreme 
and proper. For my part I think that it 
is 2 prelude to his complete denial of the 
‘being’ of the Only-begotten anid of the Holy 
Ghost, and that this system of his is secretly 
intended to effect the setting aside of all real 
belief in their personality, while in appearance 
and in mere words confessing it. A moment's 
reflection upon his statement will enable any 


one to perceive that this is so. It does not look | 


like one who thinks that the Only-begotten 
and the Holy Ghost really exist in a distinct 
personality to be very particular about the names 
with which he thinks the greatness of Almighty 
God should be expressed. ‘To grant the fact 3, 
and then go into minute distinctions about the 
appropriate phrases 4 would be indeed consum- 
mate folly: and so in ascribing a being that 
is in the highest degree supreme and proper 
only to the Father, he makes us surmise by 
this silence respecting the other two that (to 
him} they do not properly exist. How can 
that to which a proper being is denied be said 
to really exist? When we deny proper being 
to it, we must perforce affirm of it all the op- 
posite terms. That which cannot be properly 
said is improperly said, so that the demonstra- 


3 i.e. of the equality of Persons. 4 i.e. for the Persons 


| 


i 


tion of its not being properly said-is a proof 
of its not really subsisting: and it is at this 
that Eunomius seems to aim in introducing 
these new names into his teaching. For no 
one can say that he has strayed from ignorance 
into some silly fancy of separating, locally, the 
supreme from that which is below, and as- 
signing to the Father as it were the peak 
of some hill, while he seats the Son lower 
down in the hollows. No one is so childish 
as to conceive of differences in space, when 
the intellectual and_ spiritual is under dis- 
cussion. Local position is a property of the 
material: but the intellectual and immaterial is 
confessedly removed from the idea of locality. 
What, then, is the reason why he says that the 


| Father alone has supreme being? For one can 


hardly think it is from ignorance that he wan- 
ders off into these conceptions, being one who, 
in the many displays he makes, claims to be 
wise, even ‘making himself overwise,” as the 


| Holy Scripture forbids us to dos. 


$15. He does wrong in making the being of 
the futher alone proper and supreme, implying 
by fis omtssion of the Son and the Spirit that 
theirs ts tmproperly spoken of, and ts inferior. 
But at all events he will allow that this 
supremacy of being betokens no excess of 


| power, or of goodness, or of anything of that 


kind. Every one knows that, not to mention 
those whose knowledge is supposed to be very 
profound; viz., that the personality of the Only- 
begotten and of the Holy Ghost has nothing 
lacking in the way of perfect goodness, perfect 
power, and of every quality like that. Good, 
as long as it is incapable of its opposite, has 
no bounds to its goodness: its opposite alone 
can circumscribe it, as we may see by particular 
examples. Strength is stopped only when 
weakness seizes it; life is limited by death 
alone; darkness is the ending of light: in a 
word, every good is checked by its opposite, 
and by that alone. If then he supposes that 
the nature of the Only-begotten and of the 
Spirit can change for the worse, then he plainly 
diminishes the conception of their goodness, 
making them capable of being associated with 
their opposites. But if the Divine and un- 
alterable nature is incapable of degeneracy, 
as even our foes allow, we must regard it as 
absolutely unlimited in its goodness: and the 
unlimited is the same as the infinite. But to 
suppose excess and defect in the infinite and 


‘unlimited is to the last degree unreasonable : 


for how can the idea of infinitude remain, if we 
posited increase and loss in it? We get the idea 
of excess only by a comparison of limits: where 
ema 


5 Eccles. vii. 16. 
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there is no limit, we cannot think of any ex- 

cess. Perhaps, however, this was not what 
he was driving at, but he assigns this superi- 
ority only by the prerog ative of priority im 
time, and, with this idea only, declares the 
Father's being to be alone the supreme one. 
Then he must tell us on what grounds he has} 
measured out more length of life to the Father, 
while no distinctions of time whatever have 
been previously conceived of in the personality 
of the Son. 

And yet supposing for a moment, for the 
sake of argument, that this was so, what supe- 
riority does the being which is prior in time 
have over that which follows, on the score of 
pure being, that he can say that the one is 
supreme and proper, and the other is not? 
For while the lifetime of the elder as com- 
pared with the younger is longer, yet his | 
being has neither increase nor decrease on| 
that account. ‘This will be clear by an illus- 
tration. What disadvantage, on the score of 
being, as compared with Abraham, had David, 
who lived fourteen generations after? Was 
any change, so far as humanity goes, effected | 
in the latter? Was he less a human being, 
because he was later in time? Who would be} 
so foolish as to assert this? The definition 
of their being is the same for both: the lapse 
of time does not change it. No one would 
assert that the one was more a man for being 
first in time, and the other less because he 
sojourned in life later; as if humanity had| 
been exhausted on the first, or as it time 
had spent its chief power upon the deceased. 
For it is not in the power of time to define} 
for each one the measures of nature, but 
nature abides self-contained, preserving her-| 
self through succeeding generations: and time 
has a course of its own, whether surround- 

“ing, or flowing by, this nature, which remains 

firm and motionless within her own limits. 
‘Therefore, not even supposing, as our argu- 
ment did for a moment, that an advantage 
were allowed on the score of time, can they 
properly ascribe to the lather alone the 
highest supremacy of being: but as there is 
really no difference whatever in the prerogative 
of time, how could any one possibly entertain 
such an idea about these existencies which are 
pre-temporal ? Every measure ot distance that 
we could discover is beneath the divine nature : 
so no ground is left for those who attempt to 
divide this pre-temporal and incomprehensible 
being by distinctions of superior and inferior. 

We have no hesitation either in asserting} 
that what is dogmatically taught by them is 
an advocacy of the’ Jewish doctrine, setting | 
forth, as they do, that the being of the Father | 


lis called. 


and a less in pure being. 


alone has subsistence, and insisting that this 


OF UINYSS: es 


only has proper existence, and reckoning that 
of the Sonand the Spirit amongnon-existencies, 
seeing that what does not properly exist can 
be said nominally only, and by an abuse 
of terms, to exist at all. The name of man, 
for instance, is not given to a portrait re- 
presenting one, but to so and so who is 
absolutely such, the original of the picture. 
and not the picture itself; whereas the 
picture is in word only a man, and does 
not possess absolutely the quality ascribed to 
it, because it is not in its nature that which it 


is properly ascribed to the Father, but ceases 
when we come to the Son and the Spirit, it is 
nothing short of a plain denial of the message 
of salvation. Let them leave the church and 
fall back upon the synagogues of the Jews, 
proving, as they do, the Son’s non-existence in 
denying to Him proper being. What does 
hot properly exist 1s the same thing as the 
non-existent. 

Again, he means in all this to be very 
clever, and has a poor opinion of those who 
essay to write without logical force. Then let 
him tell us, contemptible though we are, by 
what sort of skill he has detected a greater 
What is his method 
for establishing that one being is more of 
a being than another being,—taking being in 
its plainest meaning, for he must not brivg 
forward those various qualities and properties, 
which are comprehended in the conception of 
the being, and gather round it, but are not the 
subject itself? Shade, colour, weight, force or 
reputation, distinctive manner, disposition, any 
quality thought of in connection with body or 
mind, are not to be considered here: we have 
to inquire only whether the actual subject of 
all these, which is termed absolutely the being, 
differs in degree of being from another. We 
have yet to learn that of two known existencies, 
which stil! exist, the one is more, the other less, 
an existence. 
as they are in the category of existence, and 
when all notions of more or less value, more 
or less torce, have been excluded. 

If, then, he denies that we can regard the 
Only-begotten as completely existing,—for to 
this depth his statement seems to lead,—in 
withholding from Him a proper existence, 
let him deny it even in a less degree. If, how- 
ever, he does grant that the Son subsists in 
some substantial way—we will not quarrel 
now about the particular way—why does he 
take away again that which he has conceded 
Him to be, and prove Him to exist not 
properly, which is tantamount, as we have 
said, to not at all? .For as humanity is not 
possible to that which does not possess the 


p 
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In the case before us, too, if being | 


Both are equally such, as long © 
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complete connotation of the term ‘man,’ and 
the whole conception of it is cancelled in the 
case of one who lacks any of the properties, 
so in every thing whose complete and proper 
existence is denied, the partial affirmation of 
its existence is no proof of its subsisting at 
all; the demonstration, in fact, of its incom- 
plete being is a demonstration of its etface- 
ment in all points. So that if he is well- 
advised, he will come over to the orthodox 
belief, and remove from his teaching the idea 
of less and of incompleteness in the nature 
of the Son and the Spirit: but if he is deter- 
mined to blaspheme, and wishes for some 
inscrutable reason thus to requite his Maker 
and God and Benefactor, let him at all events 
part with his conceit of possessing some amount 
of showy learning, unphilosophically piling, as 
he does, being over being, one above the other, 
one proper, one not such, for no discoverable 
reason. We have never heard that any of the 
infidel philosophers have committed this folly, 
any more than we have met with it in the jn- 
spired writings, or in the common apprehen- 
sion of mankind. 

I think that from what has been said it will 
be clear what is the aim of these newly-devised 
names. He drops them as the base of opera. 
tions or foundation-stone of all this work of 
mischief to the Faith: once he can get the 
idea into currency that the one Being alone 
is supreme and proper in the highest degree, 
he can then assail the other two, as belonging 
to the inferior and not regarded as properly 
Being. He shows this especially in what fol- 
lows, where he is discussing the belief in the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and 
with these names, so as to avoid bringing 
before us the proper characteristic of their 
nature by means of those appellations: they 
are passed over unnoticed by this man who is 
always telling us that minds of the hearers are 
to be directed by the use of appropriate names 
and phrases. Yet whatname could be more ap- 
propriate than that which has been given by 
the Very Truth? He sets his views against 
the Gospel, and names not the Son, but 
‘a Being existing through the First, but after 
It though before all others.’ That this is said 
to destroy the right faith in the Only-begotten 
will be made plainer still by his subsequent 
arguments. Still there is only a moderate 
amount of mischief in these words : one intend- 
ing no impiety at all towards Christ might 
sometimes use them: we will therefore omit 
ut present all discussion about our Lord, and 


reserve our reply to the more open_ blas-| 
3ut on the subject of} 


phemies against Him. . 
the Holy Spirit the blasphemy is plain and un- 


concealed: he says that He is not to be ranked | 


land thorough examination. 
does not proceed 


with the Father or the Son, but is subject to 
both. I will therefore examine as closely as 


possible this statement. 


$16. Examination of the meaning of ‘subjection: 
in that he savs that the nature of the [foly 
Spirit ts subject to that of the Father and the 
Son. Lt ts shewn that the Holy Spirit is of 
an equal, not inferior, rank to the Father and 
the Son. 


Let us first, then, ascertain the meaning of 
this word ‘subjection’ in Scripture. To 
whom is it applied? The Creator, honouring 
min in his having been made in His own image, 
‘hath placed’ the brute creation ‘in subjec- 
tion under his feet;’ as great David relating’ 
this favour (of God) exclaimed in the Psalms ®: 
“He put all things,” he says, “under his 
feet,” and he mentions by name the creatures 
so subjected. ‘here is still another meaning 
of ‘subjection’ in Scripture. Ascribing to 
God Himself the cause of his success in war, 
the Psalmist says7, ‘‘He hath put peoples 
and nations in subjection under our feet,” 
and ‘He that putteth peoples in subjection 
under me.” This word is often found thus 
in Scripture, indicating a victory. As for the 
future subjection of all men to the Only- 
begotten, and through Him to the Father, 
in the passage where the Apostle with a pro- 
found wisdom speaks of the Mediator between 
God and man as subject to the Father, impiy- 
ing by that subjection of the Son who shares 
humanity the actual subjugation of mankind— 
we will not discuss it now, for it requires a full 
But to take only 
the plain and unambiguous meaning of the 
word subjection, how can he declare the 
being of the Spirit to be subject to that ot 


the Son and the Father? As the Son is 
subject to the Father, according to the 


thought of the Apostle? But in this view 
the Spirit is to be ranked with the Son, not 
below Him, seerg that both Persons are of 
this lower rank. ‘This was not his meaning ? 
How then? In the way the brute creation is 
subject to the rational, as in the Psalm? 
‘There is then as great a difference as is implied 
in the subjection of the brute creation, when 
compared to man, Perhaps he will reject 
this explanation as well. ‘Then he will have 
to come to the only remaining one, that the 
Spirit, at first in the rebellious ranks, was after- 
wards forced by a superior l’orce to bend to 
a Conqueror. 

Let him choose which he likes of these 
alternatives: whichever it is I do not see 
how he. can avoid the inevitable crime of 
DE a all apel E Pe  c 


© Psalm viii. 6 - 8. 7 Psalm xlvii. 3 (LX X.). 
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blasphemy: whether he says the Spirit is 
subject in the manner of the brute creation, 
as fish and birds and sheep, to man, or were 
to fetch Him a captive to a superior power 
after the manner of a rebel. Or does he 
mean neither of these ways, but uses the 
word in a different signification altagether to 
the scripture meaning ? What, then, is that 
signification? Does he lay down that we 
must rank Him as inferior and not as equal, 
because He was given by our Lord to His 
disciples third in order? By the same reason- 
ing he should make the Father inferior to 
the Son, since the Scripture often places the 
name of our Lord first, and the Father Al- 
mighty second. “I and My Father,” our Lord 
says. ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God 8.” and other passages 
innumerable which the diligent student of 
Scripture testimonies might collect: for in- 
stance, “there are differences of gifts, but it 
is the same Spirit: and there are differences 
of administration, but it is the same Lord: 
and there are ditierences of operations, but 
itis the same God.” According to this, then, 
let the Almighty Father, who is mentioned 
third, be made ‘subject’ to the Son and 
the Spirit, However we have never yet heard 
of a philosophy such as this, which relegates 
to the category of the inferior and the de- 
pendent that which is mentioned second or 
third only for some particular reason of se- 
quence: yet that is what our author wants to 
do, in arguing to show that the order observed 
in the transmission of the Persons amounts 
to differences of more and less in dignity and 
nature. In fact he rules that sequence in 
point of order is indicative of unlikeness of 
nature: whence he got this fancy, what ne- 
cessity compelled him to it, is not clear. 
Mere numerical rank does not create a dif- 
ferent nature: that which we would count in 
a nuinber remains the same in nature whether 
we count it or not. Number is a mark 
only of the mere quantity of things: it does 


not place second those things only which have | 


an inferior natural value, but it makes the 
sequence of the numerical objects indicated 
in accordance with the intention of those 
who are counting. ‘ Paul and Silvanus and 
Timotheus’ are three persons mentioned ac- 
cording to a particular intention. Does the 
place “Of Silvanus, second and after Paul, 
indicate that he was other than a mane Or 
is Timothy, because he is third, considered by 
the writer who so ranks him a ditterent kind 
of being? 


before and after this arrangement. Speech, | 


8 John x. 30; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 


Not so. Each is human _ both| 


{ 


| 


which cannot utter the names of ali three at 
once, mentions each separately according to 
an order which commends itself, but unites 
them by the copula, in order that the juncture 
of the names may show the harmonious action 
of the three towards one end. 

This, however, does not please our new 
dogmatist. He opposes the arrangement of 
Scripture. He separates off that equality with 


|the Father and the Son of His proper and 


natural rank and connexion which our Lord 
Himself pronounces, and numbers Him with 
‘subjects’: he declares Him to be a work of 
both Persons9, of the Father, as supplying 
the cause of His constitution, of the Only- 
begotten, as of the artificer of His subsist- 
ence: and defines this as the ground of His 
‘subjection,’ without as yet unfolding the 
meaning of ‘ subjection.’ 


§ ee Discussion as to the exact nature of the 
‘energies’ which, this man declares, ‘follow’ 
the being of the Father and of the Son. 


Then he says “ there must of course be in- 


cluded in this account the energtes that accom- 


pany each Being, and the names appropriate 
to these energies.” Shrouded in such a mist 
of vagueness, the meaning of this is far from 
clear: but one might conjecture it is as follows. 
By the energies of the Beings, he means those 
powers which have produced the Son and the 
Holy Spint, and by which the First Being 
made the Second, and the Second the Third : 

and he means that the names of the results 
produced have been provided in a manner 
appropriate to those results. We have already 
exposed the mischief of these names, and will 
again, when we return to that part of the 
question, should additional discussion of it be 
required. 

But it is worth a moment’s while now to 
consider how energies ‘follow’ beings: what 
these energies are essentially: whether different 
to the beings which they ‘follow, or part ot 
them, and of their inmost nature: and then, 
if different, how and whence they arise: if 
the same, how they have got cut off from 
them, and instead of co-existing ‘follow’ 


9 he declares Him tobe awork of both Persons. Withregard to 
Gregory's own belief as to the procession of the Holy Spirit, it may 


be said once for all that there is hardly anything (but see p. 99) 
note s) clear about it to be found in his writings. Lhe question, in 
fact, remained undecided until the gt" century, the time of the 
schism of the East and West. But here, as in other points, Origen 
had approached the nearest to the teaching of the West: tor he 
represents the procession as from Father and Son, just +s often 
as from one Person or the other, Athanasius does certainiy say 
that the Spirit ‘unites the creation tu the Son, and through the 
Son to the Father,’ Lut with him this expression is not jollowed 
up: while in the Roman Church it led to doctrine. tor why does 
pe Holy Spirit unite the creation with God: continu. usly and pei- 
ctly? Because, to use Bossuet’s words, ‘ proceedin from the 
I ather aan ‘the Son He is their love and eternal union.’ Neither 
Basil, nur Gregory Nazianzen, nor Chrysostom, have anything 


detinite about the procession of the Third Person, 
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them externally only. This is necessary, for! 
we cannot learn all at once from his words, | 
whether some natural necessity compels the 
‘energy,’ whatever that may be, to ‘follow’ 
the being, in the way heat and vapour follow 
fire, and the various sxhalations the bodies 
which produce them. Still I do not think that 
he would affirm that we should consider the 
being of God to be something heterogeneous 
and composite, having the energy inalienably 
contained in the idea of itself, like an ‘accident’ 
in some subject-matter: he must mean that the 
beings, deliberately and voluntarily moved, pro- 
duce by themselves the desired result. Lut, 
if this be so, who would style this free result of 
intention as one of its external consequences ? 
We have never heard of such an expression 
used in common parlance in such cases; the) 
energy of the worker of anything is not said| 
to ‘follow’ that worker. We cannof separate | 
one from the other and leave one behind by| 
itself: but, when one mentions the energy, | 
one comprehends in the idea that which is| 
moved with the energy, and when one men-| 
tions the worker one implies at once the 
unmentioned energy. 

An illustration will make our meaning clearer. 
We say a man works in iron, or in wood, or| 
in anything else. This single expression 
conveys at once the idea of the working and 
of the artificer, so that if we withdraw the 
one, the other has no existence. If then) 
they are thus thought of together, ie. the! 


energy and he who exercises it, how in this case | 
can there be said to “follow” upon the first} 
being the energy which produces the second 
being, like a sort of go-between to both, and 
neither coalescing with the nature of the first, 
nor combining with the second: separated from 
_the first because it is not its very nature, but 
only the exercise of its nature, and from that 
which results afterwards because it does not 
therein reproduce a mere energy, but an 


active being. 


$18. He has no reason for distinguishing a 
plurality of beings in the Trinity, He offers 
no demonstration that it ts so. 

Let us examine the following as well. He 
calls one Being the work of another, the second 
of the first, and the third of the second. On 
what previous demonstration does this state- 
ment rest: what proofs does he make use 
of, what method, to compel belief in the 
succeeding Being as a result of the preceding ? 
For even if it were possible to draw an analogy 
for this from created things, such conjecturing 
about the transcendent from lower existences 
would not be altogether sound, though the 
error in arguing from natural phenomena to 


the incomprehensible might then be pardon- 
able. But as it is, none would venture to 
athrm that, while the heavens are the work 
of God, the sun is that of the heavens, and 


the moon that of the sun, and the stars that. 


of the moon, and other created things that 
of the stars: seeing that all are the work of 
One: for there is one Godand Father of all, of 
Whom are all things. If anything is produced 
by mutual transmission, such as the race 
of animals, not even here does one produce 
another, for nature runs on through each 
generation. How then, when it is impossible 
to affirm it of the created world, can he declare 
of the transcendent existencies that the second 
is a work of the frst, and so on? If, however, 
he is thinking of animal generation, and fancies 
that such a process is going on also amongst 
pure existences, so that the older produces 
the younger, even so he fails to be consistent: 
for such productions are of the same type 
as their progenitors: whereas he assigns to 
the members of his succession strange and un- 
inherited qualities: and thus displays a super- 
fluity of falsehood, while striving to strike 
truth with both hands at once, in a clever 
boxer’s fashion. In order to show the inferior 
rank and diminution in intrinsic value of the 
Son and Holy Spirit, he declares that “ one is 
produced from axother ;” in order that those 
who understand about mutual generation might 
entertain no idea of family relationship here: 
he contradicts the law of nature by declaring 


, that “one is produced from azother,” and at the 


same time exhibiting the Son as a bastard 
when compared with His [ather's nature. 

But one might find fault with him, I think, 
before coming to all this. If, that is, any one 


/else, previously unaccustomed to discussion 


and unversed in logical expression, delivered 
his ideas in this chance fashion, some indulgence 
might be shown him for not using the recog- 
nized methods for establishing his views. But 
considering that Eunomius has such an abund- 
ance of this power, that he can advance by his 
‘irresistible’ method? of proof even into the 


I xatadnmtixys edodov—n Karadnvis. These words are taken 
from the Stoic logic, and refer to the Stoic view of the standard 
of truth. To the question, How are true percept.ons di-tinguished 
from false ones, the Stoics answered, that a true perception is one 
which represents a real ubject as it really is. ‘To the further ques- 
tion, How may it be known that a perception faithiully represents 
a reality, they replied by pointing to a relative not an absolute 
test—the degree of sirength with which certain ferceptions force 
themselves upon cur notice. Some of our perceptions are of such 
a kind that they at once oblige us to bestow on them assent. Such 
perceptions produce in us that strength of cunvictivn which the 
Stoics calla conception. Whenever a perception forces itself upon 
us in this irresistible form, we are no longer dealing witha fiction 
of the imagination but with something real. ‘The cest of irresisti- 
bility (karaAnuis) was, in the first place, understood to apply to 
sensations from without, such sensations, according to the Stoic 
view, alone supplying the imaterial for knowledge. An equal 
degree of certainty was, however, attached to terms deduced from 
orginally true data, either by the universal and natural exercise ot 
thought, or by scientific processes of proof. It is caradepes 
obtained in this last way that Gregory refers to, and Eunomius 
was endeavouring to create in the supra-natural world. 
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supra-natural, how can he be ignorant of the 
starting-point from which this ‘irresistible’ per- 
ception of a hidden truth takes its rise in all 
these logical excursions. Every one knows that 
all such arguing must start from plain and 
well-known truths, to compel belief through 
itself in still doubtful truths : and that none of 
these last can be grasped without the guidance 
of what is obvious leading us towards the un- 
known. If on the other hand that which is 
adopted to start with for the illustration of this 
unknown is at variance with universal belief, it 
will be a long time before the unknown will 
receive any illustration from it. 

The whole controversy, then, between the 
Church and the Anomeans turns on this: Are 
we to regard the Son and the Holy Spirit as 
belonging to created or uncreated existence ? 
Our opponent declares that to be the case 
which all deny : he boldly lays it down, without 
looking about for any proof, that each being is 
the work of the preceding being. What 
method of education, what school of thought 
can warrant him in this, it is difficult to seé. 
Some axiom that cannot be denied or assailed 
must be the beginning of every process of 
proof; so as for the unknown quantity to be 
demonstrated from what has been assumed, 
being legitimately deduced by intervening 
syllogisms. The reasoner, therefore, who 
makes what ought to be the object of inquiry 
itself a premiss of his demonstration is only 
proving the obscure by the obscure, and illu- 
sion by illusion. He is making ‘the blind 
lead the blind,’ for it is a truly blind and 
unsupported statement to say that the Creator 
and Maker of all things is a creature made: 
and to this they link on a conclusion that is also 
blind: namely, that the Son is alien in nature, 
unlike in being to the Father, and quite devoid 
of His essential character. But of this enough. 
Where his thought is nakedly blasphemous, 
there we too can defer its refutation. We must 
now return to consider his words which come 
next in order. 


§ 19. His acknowledgment that the Divine Being 
is ‘ single’ is only verbal. 

“ Each Being has, in fact and in conception, 
a nature unmixed, single, and absolutely one 
as estimated by its dignity; and as the 
works are bounded by the energies of each 
operator, and the energies by the works, 
it is inevitable that the energies which 
follow -each Being are greater in the one 
case than the other, some being of the first, 
others of the second rank.” ‘Lhe intention 
that runs through all this, however verbosely 
expressed, is one and the same; namely, to 
establish that theie is no connexion be- 


tween the Father and the Son, or between the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, but that these Beings 
are sundered from each other, and possess 
natutes foreign and unfamiliar to each other, 
and ditfer not only in that, but also in mag- 
nitude and in subordination of their dignities, 
so that we must think of one as greater than the 
other, and presenting every other sort of 
difference. 

It may seem to many useless to linger over 
what is so obvious, and to attempt a discussion 
of that which to them is on the face of it false 
and abominable and groundless : nevertheless, 
to avoid even the appearance of having to let 
these statements pass for want of counter-argu- 
ments, we will meet them with all our might. 
He says, “each being amongst them is un- 


mixed, single, and absolutely one, as estimated’ 


by its dignity, both in fact and in conception.” 
Then premising this very doubtful statement 
as an axiom and valuing his own ‘ipse 
dixit’ as a sufficient substitute for any proof, 
he thinks he has made a point. ‘“ There 
are three Beings:” for he implies this when 
he says, ‘each being amongst them:’ he 
would not have used these words, if he meant 
only one. Now if he speaks thus of the 
mutual difference between the Beings in order 
to avoid complicity with the heresy ot Sabellius, 
who applied three titles to one subject, we 
would acquiesce in his statement: nor would 
any of the Faithful contradict his view, except 
so far as he seems to be at fault in his names, 
and his mere form of expression in speaking of 
‘beings’ instead of ‘persons :’ for things that 
are identical on the score of being will not all 
agree equally in definition on the score of 
personality. For instance, Peter, James, and 
John are the same viewed as beings, each 
was a man: but in the characteristics of 
their respective personalities, they were 
not alike. If, then, he were only proving 
that it is not right to confound the Persons, 
and to fit all the three names on to one 
Subject, his ‘saying’ would be, to use the 
Apostle’s words, ‘faithful, and worthy of all 
acceptation®.’ But this is not his object: he 
speaks so, not because he divides the Persons 
only from each other by their recognized 
characteristics, but because he makes the 
actual substantial being of each different from 
that of the others, or rather from itself: and so 
he speaks of a plurality of beings with distinctive 
differences which alienate thein from each other. 
{ therefore declare that his view is unfounded, 
and lacks a principle : it starts from data that 
are not granted, and then it constructs by 
mere logic a blasphemy upon them. — It at- 
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tempts no demonstration that could attract 
towards such a conception of the doctrine : it 
merely contains the statement of an unproved 
impiety, as if it were telling us a dream. 
While the Church teaches that we must 
not divide our faith amongst a plurality of 
beings, but must recognize no difference of 
being in three Subjects or Persons, whereas 
our Opponents posit a variety and unlikeness 
amongst them as Beings, this writer con- 
fidently assumes as already proved what 
never has been, and never can be, proved 
by argument: maybe he has not even yet 
found hearers for his talk: or he might have 
been informed by one of them who was listening 
intelligently that every statement which is made 
at random, and without proof, is ‘an old 
woman’s tale,’ and powerless to prove the 
question, in itself, unaided by any plea what- 
ever fetched from the Scriptures, or from human 
reasonings. So much for this. 

But let us still scrutinize his words. He 
declares each of these Beings, whom he has 
shadowed forth in his exposition, to be single 
and absolutely one. We believe that the most 
boorish and simple-minded would not deny 
that the Divine Nature, blessed and transcen- 
dent as it is, was ‘single.’ That which is 
viewless, formless, and sizeless, cannot be con- 
ceived of as multiform and composite. But it 
will be clear, upon the very slightest reflec- 
tion, that this view of the supreme Being 
as ‘simple,’ however finely they may talk 
of it, is quite inconsistent with the system 
which they have elaborated. For who does 
not know that, to be exact, simplicity in the 
case of the Holy Trinity admits of no degrees. 
In this case there is no mixture or conflux of 
qualities to think of; we comprehend a potency 
without parts and composition ; how then, and 
on what grounds, could any one perceive there 
any differences of less and more. For he who 
marks differences there must perforce think 
of an incidence of certain qualities in the 
subject. He must in fact have perceived dif- 
ferences in largeness and smaliness therein, 
to have introduced this conception of quantity 
into the question: or he must posit abundance 
or diminution in the matter of goodness, 
strength, wisdom, or of anything else that can 
with reverence be associated with God: and 
neither way will he escape the idea of com- 
position. Nothing which possesses wisdom 
or power or any other good, not as an ex- 
ternal gift, but rooted in its nature, can suffer 
diminution in it; so that if any one says 
that he detects Beings greater and smaller 
in the Divine Nature, he is unconsciously 
establishing a composite and heterogeneous 


Deity, and thinking of the Subject as one thing, | 


and the quality, to share in which constitutes 
as good that which was not so before, as 
another. If he had been thinking of a Being 
really single and absolutely one, identical with 
goodness rather than possessing it, he would 
not be able to count a greater and a less in’ 
it at all. It was said, moreover, aboye that 
good can be diminished by the presente of 
evil alone, and that where the nature is in- 
capable of deteriorating, there is no limit con- 
ceived of to the goodness: the unlimited, in 
fact, is not such owing to any relation whatever, 
but, considered in itself, escapes limitation. It 
is, indeed, difficult to see how a reflecting 
mind can conceive one infinite to be greater 
or less than another infinite. So that if he ac- 
knowledges the supreme Being to be ‘single’ 
and homogenous, let him grant that it is 
bound up with this universal attribute of 
simplicity and infinitude. If, on the other 
hand, he divides and estranges the ‘ Beings’ 
from each other, conceiving that of the Only- 
begotten as another than the Father's, and 
that of the Spirit as another than the Only- 
begotten, with a ‘more’ and ‘less’ in each 
case, let him be exposed now as _ granting 
simplicity in appearance only to the Deity, 
but in reality proving the composite in Him. 
But let us resume the examination of his 
words in order. ‘‘ Each Being has in fact and 
conception a nature unmixed, single, and abso- 
lutely one, as estimated by its dignity.” Why 
‘‘as estimated by its dignity?” If he con- 
templates the Beings in their common dig- 
nity, this addition is unnecessary and super- 
fluous, and dwells upon that which is ob- 
vious: although a word so out of place mht 
be pardoned, if it was any feeling of reverence 
which prompted him not to rejectit. But here 
the mischief really is not owing to a nistike 
about a phrase (that might be easily set mght): 
but it is connected with his evil designs. He 
says that each of the three beings is ‘ single, as 
estimated by its dignity,’ in order that, on 
the strength of his previous definitions of the 
first, second, and third Being, the idea otf 
their simplicity also may be marred.  Hayv- 
ing affirmed that the being of the Father 
alone is ‘Supreme’ and ‘ Proper,’ and hay- 
ing refused both these titles to that of the 
Son and of the Spirit, in accordance with 
this, when he comes to speak of them all as 
‘simple,’ he thinks it his duty to associate with 
them the idea of simplicity in proportion only 
to their essential worth, so that the Supreme 
alone is to be conceived of as at the height and 
perfection of simplicity, while the second, in 
proportion to its declension from supremacy, 
receives also a diminished measure of simplicity, 
and in the case of the third Being also, there is 
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as much variation from the perfect simplicity, 
as the amount of worth is lessened in the 
extremes: whence it results that the Father’s| 
being is conceived as of pure simplicity, that of 
the Son as not so flawless in simplicity, but with 
a mixture of the composite, that of the Holy 
Spirit as still increasing in the composite, while 
the amount of simplicity is gradually lessened. 


OP UNYSSA 


the first Being produced, in the fashion of such 
a tool, a corresponding work, namely our Lord: 
this is his way of glorifying the Son of God, Who 
is-even now glorified in the glory of the Father, 
and shall be revealed in the Day of Judgment. 
He is a ‘work commensurate with the produc- 
ing energy.’ But what is this energy which 
‘follows’ the Almighty and is to be conceived 


Just as imperfect goodness must be owned to! of prior to the Only-begotten, and which cir- 


share in some measure in the reverse disposi- 
tion, so imperfect simplicity cannot escape be- 
ing considered composite. 


§ 20. fe does wrong in assuming, to account 
Jor the existence of the Only-begoiten, an 
‘energy’ that produced Christ's Person. 

That such is his intention in using these 
phrases will be clear from what follows, where 
he more plainly materializes and degrades 
our conception of the Son and of the Spirit. 
“As the energies are bounded by the works, 
and the works commensurate with the ener- 
gies, it necessarily follows that these energies | 
which accompany these Beings are relatively 
greater and less, some being of a higher, some 
of a lower order.” ‘Though he has studiously 
wrapt the mist of his phraseology round the} 
meaning of this, and made it hard for most | 
to find out, yet as following that which we| 
have already examined it will easily be made 
clear. ‘The energies,” he says, ‘‘are bounded 
by the works.” *By ‘works’ he means the 
Son .and the Spirit, by ‘energies’ the efh- 
cient powers by which they were produced, 
which powers, he said a little above, ‘follow’ 
the Beings. The phrase ‘bounded by’ expresses 
the balance which exists between the being pro- 
duced and the producing power, or rather the 
‘energy’ of that power, to use his own word} 
implying that the thing produced is not the 
_effect of the whole power of the operator, but 
only of a particular energy of it, only so much | 
of the whole power being exerted as is calcu- 
lated to be likely to be equal to effect that 
result. Then he inverts his statement: “and 
the works are commensurate with the energies 
of the operators.” The meaning of this will be 
made clearer by an illustration. Let us think 
of one of the tools of a shoemaker: 1.e., 
a leather-cutter. When it is moved round 
upon that from which a certain shape has to be 
cut, the part so excised is limited by the size of 
the instrument, and a circle of such a radius 
will be cut as the instrument possesses of 
length, and, to put the matter the other way, 
the span of the instrument will measure and 
cut out a corresponding circle. That 1S the 
idea which our theologian has of the divine 
person of the Only-begotten. He declares 


cumscribes His being? A certain essential 
Power, self-subsisting, which works its will by 
a spontaneous impulse. It is this, then, that is 
the real Father of our Lord. And why do we 
igo on talking of the Almighty as the Father, if 
it was not He, but an energy belonging to the 
things which follow Him externally that pro- 
duced the Son: and how can the Son be a son 


existence according to Eunomius, and He 
creeps like a bastard (may our Lord pardon 
the expression!) into relationship with the 
Father, and is to be honoured in name only 
asa Son? How can Eunomius rank our Lord 
next after the Almighty at all, when he counts 
Him third only, with that mediating ‘energy’ 
placed in the second place? The Holy Spirit 
also according to this sequence will be found 
not in the third, but in the fifth place, that 
‘energy’ which follows the Only-Begotten, and 
by which the Holy Spirit came into existence 
necessarily intervening between them. 
Thereby, too, the creation of all things by 
the Son 3 will be found to have no foundation: 
another personality, prior to Him, has been in- 
vented by our neologian, to which the author- 
ship of the world must be referred, because the 
Son Himself derives His being according to 
them from that ‘energy.’ If, however, to avoid 
such profanities, he makes this ‘energy’ which 
produced the Son into something unsubstantial, 
he will have to explain to us how non-being 
can ‘follow’ being, and how what is not a sub- 
stance can produce a substance: for, if he did 
that, we shall find an unreality following God, 
the non-existent author of all existence, the 
radically unsubstantial circumscribing a sub- 
stantial nature, the operative force of creation 
contained, in the last resort, in the unreal. Such 
is the result of the teaching of this theologian 
who affirms of the Lord Aruficer of heaven and 
earth and of all the Creation, the Word of God 
Who was in the beginning, through Whom are 
all things, that He owes His existence to such 
a baseless entity or conception as that unname- 
able ‘energy’ which he has just invented, and 
that He is circumscribed by it, as by an enclos- 


There is of course reference here to John i. 3: «nd Eunomius 

is called just below the ‘new theolosian,’ with an all.sion ui S. 
5 “4 

ohn, who was called by virtue ol this passage essentially 6 Oeo- 


that a certain ‘energy’ which ‘follows’ upon 


Aovos. 


any longer, when something else has given Him’ 
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ing prison of unreality. He who ‘gazes into 
the unseen’ cannot see the conclusion to which 
his teaching tends. It is this: if this ‘energy’ 
of God has no real existence, and if the work 
that this unreality produces is also circum- 
scribed by it, it is quite clear that we can only 
think of such a nature in the work, as that 


which is possessed by this fancied producer of 


the work: in fact, that which is produced from 
and is contained by an unreality can itself be 
conceived of as nothing else but a non-entity. 
Opposites, in the nature of things, cannot be 
contained by opposites: such as water by fire, 
life by death, light by darkness, being by non- 
being. But with all his excessive cleverness 
he does not see this: or else he consciously 
shuts his eyes to the truth. 

Some necessity compels him to see a diminu- 
tion in the Son, and to establish a further 
advance in this direction in the ease of the 
Holy Ghost. “It necessarily follows,” he says, 
“that these energies which accompany these 
Beings are relatively greater and less.” This 
compelling necessity in the Divine nature, 
which assigns a greater and a less, has not 
been explained to us by Eunomius, nor as yet 
can we ourselves understand it. Hitherto there 
has prevailed with those who accept the Gospel 
in its plain simplicity the belief that there is 
no necessity above the Godhead to bend the 
Only-begotten, like a slave, to inferiority. But 
he quite overlooks this belief, though it was 
worth some consideration ; and he dogmatizes 
that we must conceive of this inferiority. But 
this necessity of his does not stop there: it lands 
him still further in blasphemy: as our examina- 
tion in detail has already shewn. If, that is, 
the Son was born, not irom the Father, but 
from some unsubstantial ‘ energy,’ He must be 
thought of as not merely inferior to the Father, 
and this doctrine must end in pure Judaism. 
This necessity, when followed out, exhibits the 
product of a non-entity as not merely insigni- 
ficant, but as something which it is a perilous 
blasphemy even for an accuser to name. For 
as that which has its birth from an existence 
necessarily exists, so that which is evolved 
from the non-existent necessarily does the very 
contrary. When anything is not self-existent, 
how can it generate another? 

If, then, this energy which ‘ follows’ the Deity, 
and produces the Son, has no existence of its 
own, no one can be so blind as not to see the 
conclusion, and that his aun is to deny our 
Saviour’s deity: and if the personality of the 
Son is thus stolen by their cloctrine trom the 


will be a jong time before the Holy Ghost, 


unrealities, will be believed in again, The 


energy which ‘follows’ the Deity has no ex- 
istence of its own: then common sense re- 
quires the product of this to be unreal: then 
a second unsubstantial energy follows this 
product: then it is declared that the Holy 
Ghost is formed by this energy: so that their 
blasphemy is plain enough: ‘it consists in 
nothing less than in denying that after the 
Ingenerate God there is any real existence: 
and their doctrine advances into shadowy and 
unsubstantial fictions, where there is no foun- 
dation of any actual subsistence. In such mon- 
strous conclusions does their teaching strand 
the argument. 


S21. The blasphemy of these heretics is worse 
than the Jewish unbelief. 


But let us assume that this is not so: for 
they allow, forsooth, in theoretic kindness to- 
wards humanity, that the Only-begotten and 
the Holy Spirit have some personal existence: 
and if, in allowing this, they had granted too 
the consequent conceptions about them, they 
would not have been waging battle about 
the doctrine of the Church, nor cut them- 
selves off from the hope of Christians. 


'But if they have lent an existence to the 


Son and the Spirit, only to furnish a mate- 
rial on which to erect their blasphemy, perhaps 
it might have been better for them, though it 
is a bold thing to say, to abjure the Iaith and 
apostatize to the Jewish reliyion, rather than 
to insult the name of Christian by this mock 
assent. ‘he Jews at all events, though they 
have persisted hitherto in rejecting the Word, 
carry their impiety only so tar as to deny 
that Clirist has come, but to hope that He will 
come: we do not hear from them any malig- 
nant or destructive conception of the glory of 
Him Whom they expect. But this school of 
the new circumcision 4, or rather of ‘* the con- 
cision,” while they own that He has come, 
resemble nevertheless those who insulted our 
Lord’s bodily presence by their wanton un- 
belief. ‘They wanted to stone our Lord: these 
men stone Him with their blasphemous titles. 
They urged His humble and obscure origin, 
and rejected His divine birth before the ages: 
these men in the same way deny His grand, 
sublime, ineffable generation from the Father, 
and would prove that He owes His existence 
to a creation, just as the human race, and all 
that is born, owe theirs. In the eyes of the 


4 this school of the new circumcision, This accusation is some- 
what discounted by Gregory's comparison ot Eunomius elsewhere 


}to Bardesanes and Marcion, to the Manichees, to. Nichvlaus, to 


Faith, with nothing left of it but the name, it} 


Philo (see Book XI. 691, 704, VI. 607, and especially VAI. 
645), and by his putting him down a scholar ot Plato. But 
a mumentary advantage, calculated im accordance with the char- 


“| acter and capacities of the great mass of Gregury’s audicnee, could 


descended as He will be from a lineage of} 


uot be lost. ‘Lhe lessons of Libamus, the rhevorivian, liad not been 
thrown away on Giegory. : 
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Jews it was a crime that our Lord should be 
regarded as Son of the Supreme: these men also 
are indignant against those who are sincere in 
making “this confession of Him. ‘The Jews 
thought to honour the Almighty by excluding 
the Son from equal reverence: these men, by 
annihilating the glory of the Son, think to 
bestow more honour on the Father. But it 
would be ditficult to do justice to the number 
and the nature of the insults which they heap 
upon the Only-begotten: they invent an 
‘energy’ prior to the personality of the Son, 
and say that He is its work and product: a 
thing which the Jews hitherto have not dared 
to say. Then they circumscribe His nature, 
shutting Him off within certain limits of the 
power which made Him: the amoannt of this 
productive energy is a sort of measure within 
which they enclose Him: they have devised 
it as a sort of cloak to muffle Him up in. 
We cannot charge the Jews with doing this. 


$22. He has no right to assert a greater and 
less in the Divine betng. A systematic state- 
ment of the teaching of the Church. 


Then they discover in His being a certain 
shortness in the way of deficiency, though they 
do not tell us by what method they measure 
that which is devoid of quantity and size: they 
are able to find out exactly by how much the 
size of the Only-begotten falls short of per- 
fection, and therefore has to be classed with 
the inferior and imperfect: much else they lay 
down, partly by open assertion, partly by 
underhand inference: all the time making 
their confession of the Son and the Spirit 
a mere exercise-ground for their unlelieving 
spirit. How, then, can we fail to pity them 
more even than the condemned Jews, when 
views never ventured upon by the latter 
are inferred by the former? He who makes 
the being of the Son and of the Spirit 
comparatively less, seems, so far as words 
go perhaps, to commit but a slight profanity : 
but if one were to test his view stringently it 
will be found the height of blasphemy. Let us 
look into this, then, and let indulgence be 
shown me, if, for the sake of doctrine, and to 
place in a clear light the lie which they have 
demonstrated, I advance into an exposition of 
our own conception of the truth. 

Now the ultimate division of all being is into 
the Intelligible and the Sensible. ‘The Sens- 
ible world is called by the Apostle broadly 
“that which is seen.” For as all body has 
colour, and the sight apprehends this, he calls 
this world by the rough and ready name of 

that which is seen,” leaving out al! the other 
qualities, which are ‘essentially inherent in its 
framework. ‘The common term, again, forall the 


OF NYSSA 


intellectual world, is with the Apostle “tha: 
which is not seen 5;” by withdrawing all idea of 
comprehension by the senses he leads the mind 
on to the immaterial and intellectual. Reason 
again divides this ‘which is not seen” into the 
uncreate and the created, inferentially compre- 
hending it: the uncreate being that which effects 
the Creation, the created that which owes its 
origin and its force to the uncreate. Jn the 
Sensible world, then, is found everything that 
we comprehend by our organs of bod 
and in which the differences of cx 
involye the idea of more and less, such din 
ences consisting in quantity, quality, and 
other properties. 

But in the Intelligible world, —tha at part of 
it, I mean, which is created »—the idea or such 
differences as are perceived in the Sensible 
cannot find a place: another method, then. 
is devised for discovering the degrees of sreater 
and less. The fountain, the origin, the supply 
of every good is rezarded as being in the worl ld 
that is uncreate, and the whole creation incline: 
to that, and touches and shares the Highest 
Existence only by virtue of its part in the 
First Good: therefore it follows from this 
participation in the highest blessings varying 
in degree according to the amount of freedom 
in the will that each possesses, that the creat 
and less in this creation is disclosed accor: 
ing to the proportion of this tendency in each © 
Created intelligible nature stands on the border- 
line between good and the reverse, so 2s to 
be capable of either, and to incline at pleasure 
to the things of its choice, as we learn from 
Scripture ; so that we can say of it that it 
is.more of less an the heights “or excel- 
lence only in proportion to its removal 
from the evil and its approach to the good. 
Whereas 7uncreate intelligible nature is tar 
removed from such distinctions: it does not 
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5 Colossians i. 16. 

© i.e. according as each inclines more or less to the First Good. 

7 uncreate iniviiigible ualure 18 JAY removed front $i, 
tinctions. ‘Vhis was the impreg nable position that At 
had taken up. ‘Lo admit that the Son is less than the Father. and 
the Spirit less than the Son, is to admit the daw of € 
such as hitherto conceived, that is, the gradual and 
degradation of God's substance ; which had cond 
here tics as well as the Neoplatonists to a sort of par 
theism. Arius had indeed tried to resist this tencency s 
bring back divimty to the Supreme being; but it was 2 
expense of the divinity of the Son, Who was with him just < 
acreated Intermediate between God and man, as one ul tie . 
and Aetius and Eunomius treated the Holy Ghost ais 
master had tieated the Son. But Arianisin tenced at 
Judaism and, in making creatures adorable, to Greek 
‘There was only one way of cutting short the phanta 
divine emanations, without having recourse to the contrs 
hypothesis of Arius: and that was to reject the dazu ov enan 
as hitherto accepted, altogether. Far trom admitting ¢ 
Supreme Being is always weakening and degrading Hin: 
which emanates from Him, Athanasius lays down the pron 
He produces within Himselt nothing but what is periect, a 
and divine: and all that is not perfect is a work of the Divi: 
which draws it out of nothing (l.¢, creates it), and not cu 
Divine Substance. ‘his was the crowning result of tiet " 
ot Alexandria and Origen. See Denys (De la Philosophie ¢ Uni- 
gene, p. 432, Paris, 1884). 
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possess the good by acquisition, or participate 
only in the goodness of some good which 
lies above it: in its own essence it is good, 
and is conceived as such: it is a source of 
good, it is simple, uniform, incomposite, 
even by the contession of our adversaries. 
But it has distinction within itself in keeping 
with the majesty of its own nature, but not 
conceived of with regard to quantity, as Eu- 
nomius supposes: (indeed the man who in- 
troduces the notion of less of good into any 
of the things believed to be in the Holy 
Trinity must admit thereby some admixture 
of the opposite quality in that which fails of 
the good: and it is blasphemous to imagine 
this in the case either of the Only-begotten, 
or of the Holy Spirit): we regard it 2s consum- 
mately perfect and incomprehensibly excellent, 
yet as containing clear distinctions within itself 
which reside in the peculiarities of each of the 
Persons: as possessing invariableness by virtue 
of its common attribute of uncreatedness, but 
differentiated by the unique character of each 
Person. 
sharply and clearly divides one from the other: 
the Father, for instance, is uncreate and un- 
generate as well: He was never generated any 
more than He was created. While this un- 
createdness is common to Him and the Son, 
and the Spirit, He is ungenerate as well as the 
Father. ‘This is peculiar and uncommunicable, 
being not seen in the other Persons. The 
Son in His uncreatedness touches the I'ather 
and the Spirit, but as the Son and the Only- 
begotten He has a character which is not 
that of the Almighty or of the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit by the uncreatedness of His 
nature has contact with the Son and Father, 
but is distinguished from them by His own 
tokens. His most peculiar characteristic is 
that He is neither of those things which 
we contemplate in the Father and the Son 
respectively. He és simply, neither as un- 
generate °, nor as only-begotten: this it is that 
constitutes His chief peculiarity. Joined to 
the Father by His uncreatedness, He is dis- 
joined from Him again by not being ‘Father,’ 
United to the Son by the bond of uncreated- 
ness, and of deriving His existence from the 
Supreme, He is parted again from Him by the 
characteristic of not being the Only-begotten 
of the Father, and of having been manitested 
by means of the Son Himself. Again, as the 
creation was effected by the Only-begotten, in 
order to secure that the Spirit should not be 
considered to have something in common with 
this creation because of His having been mant- 
fested by means of the Son, He is distin- 


i 


8 But He is not degotien. Athanasian Creed. 


1 


guished from it by His unchangeableness, and 
independence of all external goodness. The 
creation does not possess in its nature this 
unchangeableness, as the Scripture says in the 
description of the fall of the morning star, 


the mysteries on which subject are revealed ° 


by our Lord to His disciples: +I saw Satan 
falling like lightning from heaven®” But the 
very attributes which part Him from the 
creation constitute His relationship to the 
Father and the Son. All that is incapable of 
degenerating has one and the same definition 
of unchangeable.” 

Having stated thus much as a preface we 
are in a position to discuss the rest of our 
adversaries’ teaching. ‘“ It necessarily follows,” 
he says in his system of the Son and the 
Spirit, “that the Beings are relatively greater 
and less.” Let us then inquire what is the 
meaning of this necessity of difference. Does 
it arise from a comparison formed from 
measuring them one with another in some 


‘material way, or from viewing them on the 
This peculiarity contemplated in each 


spiritual ground of more or less of moral 
excellence, or on that of pure being? But 
in the case of this last it has been shown*by 


competent thinkers that it is impossible’ to. 


conceive of any difference whatever, if one 
abstracts being from attributes and properties, 
and looks at it according to its bare definition. 
Again, to conceive of this difference as con- 
sisting in the case of the Only-begotten and 
the Spirit in the intensity or abatement of 
moral excellence, and in consequence to hint 
that their nature admits of change in either 
direction, so as to be equally capable of 
opposites, and to be placed in a border-land 
between moral beauty and its opposite—that 
is gross profanity. A man who thinks this 
will be proving that their nature is one thing 
in itself, and becomes something else by 
virtue of its participation in this beauty or 
its opposite: as happens with iron for ex- 
ample: if it is approached some time to 
the fire, it assumes the quality of heat 
while remaining iron: if it Is put in snow 
or ice, it changes its quality to the mas- 
tering influence, and lets the snow’s coldness 
pass Into its pores. 

Now just as we cannot name the material 
of the iron from the quality now to be observed 
upon it (for we do not give the name of 
fire or ice to that which is tempered with 
either of these), so the moment we grant the 
view of these heretics, that in the case tof the 
Life-giving Power good does not reside in It 
essentially, but is imparted to it only, it will 
become impossible to call it properly good: 


9 Luke x. 18. 1 Hs Gworo'ed 6uraucwe. 
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such a conception of it will compel us to 
regard it as something different, as not eternally 
exhibiting the good, as not in itself to be 
classed amongst genuine goods, but as such 
that the good is at times not in it, ana is 
at times not likely to be in it. If these 
existences become good only by sharing 
in a something superior to themselves, it 
is plain that before this participation they 
were not good, and if, being other than 
good, they were then coloured by the in- 
fluence of good they must certainly, if again 
isolated from this, be considered other than 
good: so that, if this heresy prevails, the 
Divine Nature cannot be apprehended as 
transmissive of good, but rather as_ itself, 
needing goodness: for how can one impart to 
another that which he does not himself possess? 
If it is in a state of perfection, no abatement | 
of that can be conceived, and it is absurd to 
talk of less of perfection. If on the other 
hand its participation of good is an imperfect 
one, and this is what they mean by ‘less,’ 
mark the consequence that anything in that: 
state can never help an inferior, but will be 
busied in satisfying its own want: so that, 
according to them, Providence is a fiction, 
and so is the judgment and the Dispensation | 
of the Only-begotten, and all the other works| 
believed to be done, and still doing by Him:} 
for He will necessarily be employed in taking 
care of His own good, and must abandon the 
supervision of tie Universe ?. 

If, then, this surmise is to have its way, 
namely, that our Lord is not perfected in| 
every kind of good, it is very easy to see the} 
conclusion of the blasphemy. ‘This being so, 
our faith is vain, ani our preaching vain ;} 
our hopes, which take their substance from} 
our faith, are unsubstantial. 


Why are they| 
baptized into Christ3, if He has no power of| 
goodness of His own? God forgive me for saying 
it! Why do they believe in the Holy Ghost, | 
if the same account is given of Him? How 
are they regenerate+ by baptism from their 
mortal birth, if the regenerating Power does 
not possess in its own nature infallibility and 
independence? How can their ‘vile body’) 
be changed, while they think that He who 1s 
to change it Himself needs change, i.e. another 
to change Him? For as long as a nature 


EN 


2 ro0 rarros. It is worth while to mention, once for all, the dis- | 
tinction in the names used by the Stoies for the world, which had 
long since passed from thein mito the common parlance. Including | 

*the Empty, the world is called ro wav, without it, GAov (ro odov, Ta | 
dda frequently occurs with the Stoics), Lhe wav, it was said, 
is neither material nor immaterial, since it consists of both, 

3 Té yap Barrigovrar eis Noworov. Vhis throws some light on | 
the much discussed passage, ‘ Why are these baptized £2 the dead? 
Gregory at all events seems here to take it to mean, | Whiy are they 
baptized in the name of a dead Christ?” as he is adopting par- 
tially S: Paul’s words, 1 Cor. xv. 29; as well as Heb, xi. r above. 

4 dvaryevywyTas. | 


ifrom this brief notice. 


is in defect as regards the good, the superior 
existence exerts upon this inferior one a cease- 
less attraction towards itself: and this craving 
for more will never stop: it will be stretching 
out to something not vet grasped: the subject 
of this deficiency will be always demanding 
a supply, always altering into the grander 
nature, and yet will never touch perfection, 
because it cannot find a goal to grasp, and 
cease its impulse upward. The First Good 


‘is in its nature infinite, and so it follows of 


necessity that the participation in the enjoy- 
ment of it will be infinite also, for more 
will be always being grasped, and yet some- 
thing beyond that which has been grasped 
will always be discovered, and this search 
will never overtake its Object, because its 
fund is as inexhaustible as the growth of that 
which participates in it is ceaseless 5, 

Such, then, are the blasphemies which 
emerge from their making differences between 
the Persons as to the good. If on the other 
hand the degrees of more or less are to be 
understood in this case in some material sense, 
the absurdity of this surmise will be obvious 
at once, without examination in detail. Ideas 
of quality and distance, weight and figure, 
and all that goes to complete the notion of 
a body, will perforce be introduced along with 
such a surmise into the view of the Divine 
Nature: and where a compound is assumed, 
there the dissolution also of that compound 
must be admitted. A teaching so monstrous, 
which dares to discover a smaller and a 
larger in what is sizeless and not concrete 
lands us in these and suchlike conclusions, 
a few samples only of which are here in- 
dicated: nor indeed would it be easy to 
unveil all the mischief that lurks beneath 
it. Still the shocking absurdity that results 
from their blasphemous premiss will be clear 
We now proceed to 
their next position, after a short defining and 
confirmation of our own doctrine. For an 
inspired testimony is a sure test of the truth 


|of any doctrine: and so it seems to me that 


ours may be well guaranteed by a quotation 
from the divine words. 

In the division of all existing things, then, 
we find these distinctions. There is, as ap- 
pealing to our perceptions, the Sensible world : 


5 Cf. Gregory's theory of Auman perfection; De anima e 
Resurrectione, p. 229, 230. ‘The All-creating Wisdom fashioned 
these souls, these receptacles with free wills, as vessels as it were, 
for this very ptrpose, that there should be some capacities able to 
receive His blessings, and become continually larger with the in- 
pouring of the stream. Suchare the wonders that the partictpation 
in the Vivine blessings works; it makes him into whom they come 
larger and more capacious.... ‘Lhe fountain of blessings wells up 
unceasingly, and the partaker’s nature, finding nothing superfluous 
and without a use in that which it receives, makes the whole influx 
an enlargement of its own proportions. ... It is likely, therefore, 
that this bulk will mount to a magnitude wherein no limit checks 
the growth. 
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and there is, beyond this, the world which 
the mind, led on by objects of sense, can 
view: I mean the Intelligible: and in this 
we detect again a further distinction into the 
Created-and the Uncreate: to the latter of 
which we have defined the Holy Trinity 
to belong, to the former all that can exist 
or can be thought of after that. But in 
order that this statement may not be left 
without a proof, but may be confirmed by 
Scripture, we will add that our Lord was 
not created, but came forth from the Father, 
as the Word with His own lips attests in 
the Gospel, in a manner of birth or of pro- 
ceeding ineffable and mysterious: and what 
truer witness could be found than this con- 
stant declaration of our Lord all through the 
Gospel, that the Very Father was a father, 
not a creator, of Himself, and that He was 
not a work of God, but Son of God? Just 
as when He wished to name His connexion 
with humanity according to the flesh, He 
called that phase of his being Son of Man, 
indicating thereby His kinship according to 
the nature of the flesh with her from whom 
He was born, so also by the title of Son he 
expresses His true and real relationship to 
the Almighty, by that name of Son showing 
this natural connexion: no matter if there 
are some who, for the contradiction of the 
truth, do take literally and without any ex- 
planation, words used with a hidden meaning 
in the dark form of parable, and adduce the 


expression ‘created,’ put into the mouth of 


Wisdom by the author of the Proverbs ®, to 
support their perverted views. They say, in 
fact, that “the Lord created me” is a proof 


that our Lord is a creature, as if the Only-! 


begotten Himself in that word confessed it. 
But we need not heed such an argument. 
They do not give reasons why we must refer 
that text to our Lord at all: neither will 
they be able to show that the idea of the 
word in the Hebrew leads to this and no 
other meaning, seeing that the other trans- 
lators have rendered it by “possessed” or 
‘‘constituted:” mor, finally, even if this was 
the idea in the original text, would its real 
meaning be so plain and on the surface: for 
these proverbial discourses do not show their 
aim at once, but rather conceal it, reveal- 
ing it only by an indirect import, and we 
may judge of the obscurity of this par- 
ticular passage from its context where he 
says, When He set His throne upon the 
winds 7,” and all the similar expressions, What 
is God’s throne? Is it material or ideal? 


* 6 Proverbs vill, 22 (LXX). For another discussion of this 
Prssage, see Book IT. ch. 10 (beginning) with note, 
7 Proverbs viii. 27 (LX). 


What are the winds? Are they these winds so 
familiar to us, which the natural philosophers 
tell us are formed from vapours and exhal- 
ations: or are they to be understood in another 
way not familiar to man, when they are called 
the bases of His throne? What is this throne 
of the immaterial, incomprehensible, and form- 
less Deity? Who could possibly understand 
all this in a literal sense? 


23. These doctrines of our Faith witnessed to 
and confirmed by Scriplure passages. 


It is therefore clear that these are meta- 
phors, which contain a deeper meaning than 
the obvious one: so that there is no reason 
from them that any suspicion that our Lord 
was created should be entertained by re- 


cording to the grand words of the evangelist, 
that “all things that have been made were 
made by Him” and “consist in” Him.” 
“Without Him was not anything made that 
was made.” The evangelist would not have 
so defined it if he had believed that our Lord 
was one among the things made. How could 
all things be made by Dim and in Him 
consist, unless their Maker possessed a nature 
different from theirs, and so produced, not 
Himself, but them? If the creation was by 
Him, but He was not by Himself, plainly 
He is something outside the creation. And 
after the evangelist has by these werd; so 
plainly declared that the things that were 
made were made by the Son, and did not 
pass into existence by any other channel, 
Paul ®follows and, to leave no ground at all 
tor this profane talk which numbers even the 
Spirit amongst the things that were made, 
lhe mentions one after another all the ex- 
istencies which the evangelist’s words imply: 
just as David in fact, a“er having said that “all 
things” were put in subjection to man, adds 
each species which that ‘all” comprehends, 
that is, the creatures on land, in water, and 
in air, so does Paul the Apostle, expounder 
of the divine doctrines, after saying that all 
things were made by Him, define by numbering 
them the meaning of “all.” He speaks of 
“the things that are seen?” and “the things 
that are not seen:” by the first he gives 
a general name to all things cognizable by 
the senses, as we have seen: by the latter 
he shadows forth the intelligible world. ; 
Now about the first there 1s no necessity 
of going into minute detail. No one is so 


8 in the Canon. (Ochler's stoppimg is here at fault, i.e. he 
begins anew paragraph with "ExSexerae Tov Adyor TovToy o IavAos). 
We need not speculate whether Gregory was aware that the Epistic 
to the Colossians (quoted helow) is an carlier ‘Gospel’ than 
S. John’s. 

9 Coloss, i, 16 


verent inquirers, who have been trained ae- . 
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64 GREGORY 


carnal, SO brutelike, as to imagine that the 
Spirit resides in the sensible world But 
after Paul has mentioned “the thine that 
are not seen" he proceeds (in order that notie 
may surmuse that the Spirit, because He is of 
the intelligible and immaterial worl 


: ; i d, on account 
of this connexion subsi 


ce ion sts therein) to another 
most distinct division into the things that have 
been made in the way of creation, and the exis- 
tence that is above creation. He mentions 
the several classes of these created intellici- 
bles: “thrones,” “dominions,” “ principali- 
ties,” “ powers,” conveying his doctrine about 
these unseen influences in broadly comprehen- 
sive terms: but by his very silence he separates 
from his list of things created that whith is 
above them. It is just as if any one was 


required to name the sectional and inferior | 
officers in some army, and after he had gone} 


through them all, the commanders of tens, the 
commanders of hundreds, the captains and the 


colonels ?, and all the other names given to the. 


authorities over divisions, omitted after all to 
speak of the supreme command which extended 
over ail the others: not from deliberate neglect, 
or from forgetfulness. but because when required 
or intending to name only the several ranks 
which served under it, it would have been an 
insult to include this supreme command in the 
list of the inferior. So do we find it with Paul, 
who once in Paradise was admitted to mysteries, 
when he had been caught up there, and had 


become a spectator of the wonders that are| 


above the heavens, and saw and heard “things 
which it is not lawful fora man to utter3.”. This 
Apostle proposes to tell us of all that has 
been created by our Lord, and he gives 
them under certain comprehensive terms: 


but, having traversed all the angelic and 


transcendental world, he stops his reckon-| 


ing there, and refuses to drag down to the 
level of creation that which is above it. 
Hence there is a clear testimony in Scripture 
that the Holy Spirit is higher than the creation. 
Should any one attempt to refute this, by urging 
that neither are the Caerubim mentioned by 
Paul, that they equally with the Spirit are left 
out, and that thererore this omission must prove 
either that they also are above the creationsor 
that the Holy Spirit is not any more than they 
to be believed above it, let him measure the tull 
intent of each name in the list: and he will 
find amongst them that which from not being 
‘actually mentioned seems, but only seems, 
omitted. Under “thrones” he includes the 


t Coloss. i. 16. : 

2 ratiapyas cai Aoxayous, éxatovTap\ous Te Kat XtAtdp yous. 
The difference te:ween the two pairs seems to be the difference 
between "non-co nisissioned’ and “commissioned ' olficers, 

3 2 Corinth. xu. 4. 
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|Cherubim, giving them this Greek name, as 
‘more intelligible than the Hebrew name for 
jthem. He knew that ‘God sits upon the 
Cherubim:” and so he calls these Powers the 
thrones of Him who sits thereon. In the same 
way there are included in the list Isaiah’s 
Seraphim 4, by whom the mystery of the ‘Trinity 
was luminously proclaimed, when they uttered 
|that marvellous cry “ Holy,” being awestruck 
with the beauty in each Person of the Trinity. 
| They are named under the title of “ powers” 
| both by the mighty Paul, and by the prophet 
David. The latter says, “‘ Bless ye the Lord 
all ye His powers, ye ministers of His that do His 
| pleasure 5:” and Isaiah instead of saying “ Bless 
ye” has written the very words of their bless- 
ing, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts :, 
the whole earth is full of His glory” and he has 
revealed by what one of the Seraphim did (to 
him) that these powers are ministers that do 
God's ‘pleasure, effecting the ‘purging of sin’ 
according to the will of Him Who sent them: 
for this is the ministry of these spiritual beings, 
viz., to be sent forth for the salvation of those 
who are being saved. 

That divine Apostle perceived this. He 
understood that the same matter is indicated 
under different names by the two prophets, and 
he took the best known of the two words, and 
called those Seraphim “powers:” so that no 
ground is left to our critics for saying that any 
single one of these beings is omitted equally 
with the Holy Ghost from the catalogue of 
creation. We learn from the existences detailed 
by Paul that while some existences have been 
mentioned, others have been passed over: and 
while he has taken count of the creation in 
masses as it were, he has (elsewhere) men- 
| tioned as units those things which are conceived 
of singly. For it is a peculiarity of the Holy 
‘Trinity that it is to be proclaimed as consisting 
of individuals: one Father, one Son, one Holy 
Ghost: whereas those existences aforesaid are 
counted in masses, ‘*dominions,” ‘ principal- 
ities,” ‘‘lordships,” ‘‘ powers,” so as to exclude 
any suspicion that the Holy Ghost was one of 
them. Paul is wisely silent upon our mysteries ; 
he understands how, after having heard those 
unspeakable words in paradise, to refrain from 
proclaiming those secrets when he is making 
mention of lower beings. 

Sut these foes of the truth rush in upon the 
ineffable ; they degrade the majesty of the Spirit 
ito the level of the creation ; they act as if they 
had never heard that the Word of God, 
when confiding to His disciples the secret 
of knowing God, Himself said that the life of 


| 4 Isaiah vi. 6, 7. $ Psalm ciii. ar. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK I. 6s 


§ the regenerate was to be completed in them 
and imparted in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and, thereby ranking the Spirit 
with the Father and Himself, precluded Him 
from being confused with the creation. From 
both, therefore, we may get a reverential and 
proper conception w: th regard to Him: from 
Paul’s omitting the Spirit's existence in the 
mention of the creation, and from our Lord's 


joining the Spirit with His Father and Himself 


in mentioning the life-giving power. Thus does 
our reason, under the guidance of the Scripture, 
place not only the Only-begotten but the Holy 
Spirit as well above the cre cation, and prompt 
us in accordance with our Saviour’s command to 
contemplate Him by faith in the blessed world 
of life giving and uncreated existence: and so 
this unit, which we believe in, above creation, 
and sharing in the supreme and absolutely 
perfect nature, cannot be regarded as in any 
way a ‘less,’ although this teacher of heresy 
attempt to curtail its infinitude by introducing 
the idea of degrees, and thus contracting tive 
divine perfection by defining a greater and 
a less as residing in the Persons. 


§ 24. Ais elaborate account of degrees and dif- 


SJerences in ‘orks’ and ‘energies’ within the'| 


Trinity ts absurd. 


Now let us see what he adds, as the conse- 
quence of this. After saying that we must 
perforce regard the Being as greater and less, 
and that while 7the ones, by virtue of a pre- 
eminent magnitude and value, occupy a leading 
place, the others must be detruded to a lower 
place, because their nature and their value is 
secondary, he adds this; “their difference 
amounts to that existing between their works: 
it would in fact be impious to say that the 
same energy produced the angels or the stars, 
and the heavens or man; but one would posi- 
tively maintain about this, that in propor- 
tion as some works are older and more honour- 
able than others, so does one energy transcend 
another, because sameness of energy produces 
sameness of work, and ditference of work 
indicates difference of energy.” 

I suspect that their author himself would 
find it difficult to tell us what he meant when 
he wrote those words. ‘Their thought is ob- 
scured by the rhetorical mud, which 1s so thick 
that one can hardly see beyond any clue to 
interpret them. ‘Their difference amounts 
to that existing between their works” is a sen- 
tence which might be suspected of coming 
from some Joxias of pagan story, my stifying 


6 toils iwayevywuevocs, 
7 tas wev, i.e, Ovoros. Eunomius’ Arianism here degenerates 
into mere EXmanationism: but even in this sy stem the Substances 
were living: itis best on the whole to translate ovgia ‘ being,’ and 
this, as arule, is udhered to throughout. 
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|the Holy Spirit “ works, 


his hearers, But if we may make a guess at 
the drift of his observations here by following 
out those which we have already examined, 
this would be his meaning, viz., that if we 
know the amount of difference between ore- 
work and another, we shall know the amount 
of that between the corresponding energies. 
But what “works” he here speaks of, it is 
impossible to discover from his words. If he 
means the works to be observed in the creation, 
I do not see how this hangs on to what goes 
before. For the question was about Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost: what occasion was 
there, then, for one thinking rationally to in- 
quire one after another into the nature of 
earth, and water, and air, and fire, and the dift- 
ferent animals, and to distinguish some works 
as older and more honourable than others, 
and to speak of one enerzy as transcending an- 
other? But if he calls the Only-begotten and 
”’ what does he mean 
by the “differences” of the energies which 
produce these works: and what are § those 


|wonderful energies of this writer which trans- 


cendthe others? Hehas neither explamed the 


‘particular way in which he means them to 


“transcend” each other; nor has he discussed 
the nature of these energies: but he has ad- 
vanced in neither direction, neither proving so 
far their real subsistence, nor their being some 
unsubstantial exertion of a will. Throughout 
it all his meaning hangs suspended between 
these two conceptions, and oscillates from one 
to the other. He adds that ‘it would be 
impious to say that the same energy produced 
the angeis or the stars, and the heavens or 
man.” Again we ask what necessity there is 
to draw this conclusion from his previous re- 
marks ? Ido not see that it is proved any more 
9 because the energies vary amongst themselves 
as much as the works do, and because the 
works are not all from the same source but 
are stated by him to come from different 
sources. As tor the heavens and each angel, 
star, and man, or anything else understood by 
the word “creation,” we know from Scripture 
that they are all the work of One: whereas in 
their system of theology the Son and the 
Spirit are not the work of one and the same, 
the Son being the work of the energy which 
‘follows’ the first Being, and the Spirit the 
further work of that work. What the connexion, 
then, is between that statement and the heavens, 
man, anvel, star, which he drags in, must be 
revealed by himself, or some one whom he has 
initiated into his profound philosophy. The 
blasphemy intended by his words is_ plain 


8 naxeivat al évepyelar adrat. 
9 ty mapnAAdyAar, «.7.A. This is Ochler’s emendation for the 
faulty reading ro ol the editions 
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enough, but the way the profanity is stated 
1s inconsistent with itself. ‘To suppose that 
within the Holy Trinity there is a ditference 
as wide as that which we can observe between 
the heavens which envelope the whole creation, 
and one single man or the star which shines in 
them, is openly profane: but still the connexion 
of such thoughts and the pertinence of such a 
comparison is a mystery to me, and I suspect 
also to its author himself. If indeed his ac- 
count of the creation were of this sort, viz., 
that while the heavens were the work of some 
transcendent energy each star in them was the 
result of an energy accompanying the heavens, 
and that then an angel was the result of that 
star, and a man of that angel, his argument 
would then have consisted in a comparison of 
similar processes, and might have somewhat 
confirmed his doctrine. But since he grants 
that it was all made by One (unless he wishes 
to contradict Scripture downright), while he 
describes the production of the Persons after 
a different fashion, what connexion is there 
between this newly imported view and what 
went before? 

But let it be granted to him that this 
comparison does have some connexion with 
proving variation amongst the Beings (for this 
is what he desires to establish); still let us 
see how that which follows hangs on to 
what he has just said, ‘In proportion as one 
work is prior to another and more precious 
than it, so would a pious mind athrm that 
one energy transcends another.’ If in this he 
alludes to the sensible world, the statement 
is a long way from the matterin hand. ‘There 
is no necessity whatever that requires one 
whose subject is theological to philosophize 
about the order in which the different results 
achieved in the world-making are to come, and | 
to lay down that the energies of the Creator 
are higher and lower analogously to the mag- 
nitude of each thing then made. But if he| 
speaks of the Persons themselves, and means 
by works that are ‘older and more honourable’ 
those ‘works’ which he has just fashioned in 
his own creed, that is, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, it would be perhaps better to pass over 
in silence such an abominable view, than to 
create even the appearance of its being an ar- 
gument by entangling ourselves with it. For 
can a ‘more honourable’ be discovered where 
there is not a less honourable? If he can go 
so far, and with so light a heart, in profanity 
as to hint that the expression and the idea 

‘less precious’ can be predicated of anything 
whatever which we believe of the Trinity, then 
it were well to stop our ears, and get as quickly 
as possible out of hearing of such wickedness, 


and the contagion of reasoning which will be 


transfused into the heart, as from a vessel 
full of uncleanness. 

Can any one dare to speak of the divine 
and supreme Being in such a way that a less 
degree of honour in comparison is proved by 
the argument. “That all,” says the evan- 
gelist, “may honour the Son, as they honour 
the Father.” This utterance (and such an 
utterance is a law to us) makes a law of this 
equality in honour: yet this man annuls 
both the law and its Giver, and apportions 
to the One more, to the Other less of honour. 
by some occult method for measuring its extra 
abundance which he has discovered. By the 
custom of mankind the differences of worth 
are the measure of the amount of honour 
which each in authority receives; so that 
inferiors do not approach the lower magistracies 
in the same guise exactly as they do the 
sovereign, and the greater or less display 
of fear or reverence on their part indicates 
the greater or the less worshipfulness in the 
objects of it: in fact we may discover, in this 
disposition of inferiors, who are the specially 
honourable ; when, for instance, we see some 
one feared beyond his neighbours, or the re- 
cipient of more reverence than the rest. But 
in the case of the divine nature, because every 
perfection in the way of goodness is connoted 
with the very name of God, we cannot 
discover, at all events as we look at it, 
any ground for degrees of honour. Where 
there is no greater and smaller in power, 
or glory, or wisdom, or love, or of any other 
imaginable good whatever, but the good which 
the Son has is the Father’s also, and all 
that is the Father's is seen in the Son, what 
possible state of mind can induce us to 
show the more reverence in the case of the 
Father? If we think of royal power and worth 
the Son is King: if of a judge, ‘all judgment 
is committed to the Son?:’ if of the magnificent 
office of Creation, ‘all things were made by 
Him ?:’ if of the Author of our life, we know 
the True Life came down as far as our nature: 
if of our being taken out of darkness, we know 
He is the True Light, who weans us from 
darkness: if wisdom is precious to any, Christ 
is God’s power and Wisdom 3. 

Our very souls, then, being disposed so 
naturally and in proportion to their capacity, 
and yet so miraculously, to recognize so many 
and great wonders in Christ, what further ex- 
cess of honour is left us to pay exclusively to 
the Father, as inappropriate to the Son? 
Human reverence of the Deity, looked at 
in its plainest meaning, is nothing else but 


2 John v. 22; i. 3. 


t John v. 23. 
“Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 


3 1 Cor. i. 24, 
God.” 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK I. 


an attitude of love towards Him, and a con- 
fession of the perfections in Him: and I think 
that the precept ‘so oucht the Son to be 
honoured as the Fathers,’ is enjoined by the 
Word in place of love. For the Law com- 
mands that we pay to God this fitting honour 
by Zoving Him with all our heart and strength ; 
and here is the equivalent of that love, in that 
the Word as Lawgiver thus says, that the Son 
ought to be Aonourved as the Father. 

It was this kind of honour that the great 
David fully paid, when he confessed to the 
Lord in a prelude’ of his psalmody that he 
loved the Lord, and told all the reasons for 
his love, calling Him his “rock” and “ for- 
tress,” and “refuge,” and ‘deliverer,” and 
“God-helper,” and “hope,” and “ buckler,” 
and “horn of salvation,” and “ protector,” Tf 
the Only-begotten Son is not all these to 
mankind, let the excess of honotr be re- 
duced to this extent as this heresy dictates: 
but if we have always believed Him to be, 
and to be entitled to, this. and even 
more, and to be equal in every operation 
and conception of the good to the majesty of 
the Father's goodness, how can it be pro- 
nounced consistent, either not to love such 
a character, or to slight it while we love it? 
No one can say that we ought to love Him 
with @a// our heart and strength, but to honour 
Him only with half. If, then, the Son is to 
be honoured with the whole heart in rendering 
to Him all our love, by what device can any- 
thing superior to His honour be discovered, 
when such a measure of honour is paid Him 
in the coin of love as our whole heart is 
capable of? Vainly, therefore, in the case 
of Beings essentially honourable, will any one 
dogmatize about a superior honour, and by 
comparison suggest an inferior honour. 

Again; only in the case of the creation is 
it true to speak of ‘priority.’ The sequence of 
works was there displayed in the order of the 
days; and the heavens may be said to have 
preceded by so much the making of man, 
and that interval may be measured by the 
interval of days. But in the divine nature, 
which transcends all idea of time and sur- 
passes all reach of thought, to talk of a “prior” 
and a “later” in the honours of time is a 
privilege only of this new-fangled philosophy. 
In short he who declares the Father to be 
‘prior’ to the subsistence of the Son declares 
nothing short of this, viz., that the Son Is 
later than the things made by the Son® (if at 


) 
al 


4 John v. 23. The Gospel enjoins honour and means love; 
the Law enjoins love and means honour, ' . 

Sa prelude. See Psalm vit. 1 and xviii. 1, ‘‘ fortress,” xpa- 
Talwua; grepewua, LXNX. ; ni 

6 ‘Lhe meanimy is that, if the Son is Jater (in time) than the 
Father, then time must have already existed for this comparisan to 


‘the known 
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least it is true to say that all the ages, and all 
duration of time was created after the Son, and 
by the Son). 


$25. fe who asserts that the Father ts ‘prior’ 
to the Son with any thought vf an interval 
must perforce allow that even the father ts 
not without beginning, 


But more than this: what exposes still further 
the untenableness of this view is, that, besides 
positing a beginning in time of the Son’s 
existence, it does not, when followed out, 
spare the Father even, but proves that He also 
had his beginning in time. For any recogniz- 
ing mark that is presupposed for the generation 
of the Son must certainly define as well the 
Father’s beginning. 

To make this clear, it will be well to discuss ° 
it more carefully. When he pronounces that the 
life of the Father is prior to tiat of the Son, 
he places a certain interval between the two; 
now, he must mean, either that this interval 
1S infinite, or that it 1s included within fixed 
limits. But the principle of an intervening 
mean will not allow him to call it infinite; he 
would annul thereby the very conception of 
Father and Son and the thought of anything 
connecting them, as long as this infinite were 
limited on neither side, with no idea of a 
Father cutting it short above, nor that of a Son 
checking it below. The very nature of the 
infinite 1s, to be extended in either direction, 
and to have no bounds of any kind. 

Therefore if the conception of Father and 
Son is to remain firm and immoveable, he will 
find no ground for thinking this interval 1s 
infinite: his school must place a definite in- 
terval of time between the Only-begotten and 
the Father. What I say, then, is this: that 
this view of theirs will bring us to the con- 
clusion that the Father is not from everlasting, 
but from a definite point in time. I will 
convey my meaning by familiar illustrations ; 
shall make the wunknown clear. 
When we say, on the authority of the text of 
Moses, that man was made the ffth day atter 
the heavens, we tacitly imply that before those 
same days the heavens did not exist either; a 
subsequent event goes to define, by means of 
the interval which precedes it, the occurrence 
also of a previous event. If this example does 
not make our contention plain, we can give 
others. We say that ‘the Law given by Moses 
was four hundred and thirty years later than the 
Promise to Abraham.’ If alter traversing, step 
by step upwards 7, the antenior ume we reach 
Se pL Bo ee ee Rae 


be made; i.e. the Son is later than time as well as the Father. 
‘This involves a contradiction. 4 

7 step by step upwards, 5 avadvoews. This does not seem to 
be used in the Platonic (dialectic) sense, but in the N.T. sense of 
“return” or ‘‘retrogression,” cf, Luke xit. 36. Gregory elsewhere 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA 


this end of that number of years, we firmly interval, except they were to suppose some be- 
grasp as well the fact that, before that date, | ginning of their Ungenerate, whence the middle, 


God’s Promise was not either. 
instances could be given, but I decline to be 
minute and wearisome. 

Guided, then, by these examples, let us 
examine the question before us. Our adver- 


Many such that connects with the generation of the Son, 


may be conceived of as starting. We affirm, 
then, that when he makes the Son later than 
the Mather by a certain intervening extension 
of life, he must grant a fixed beginning to the 


saries conceive of the existences of Father, | Father's existence also, regulated by this same 
a Saige iti x nescer e : |. ae Pa x : 
Son, and Holy Spirit as involving elder and ‘interval of his devising; and thus their much- 


younger, respectively. Well then; if, at the 
bidding of this heresy, we journey up beyond 
the generation of the Son, and approach that 
intervening duration which the mere fancy of 
these dogmatists supposes between the Father 
and the Son, and then reach that other and 
supreme point of time by which they close 
that duration, there we find the life of the 
Father fixed as it were upon an apex; and 
thence we must necessarily conclude that be- 
fore it the Father is not to be believed to 
have existed always. 

If you still feel difficulties about this, let us 
again take an illustration. It shall be that of 
two rulers, one shorter than the other. If we 
fit the bases of the two together we know from 
the tops the extra length of the one; trom the 
end of the lesser lying alongside of it we 
measure this excess, supplementing the defi- 
ciency of the shorter ruler by a calculation, and 


|vaunted “ Ungeneracy” of the Tather will be 
found to be undermined by its own champions’ 
}arguments ; and they will have to confess that 
their Ungenerate God did once not exist, but 
began from a starting-point: indeed, that which 
jhas a beginning of being is not inoriginate. 
| Butif we must at all risks confess this absence 
of beginning in the Father, let not such exacti- 
tude be displayed in fixing for the life of the 
Son a point which, as the term of His existence, 
must cut Him off from the life on the other side 
of it; let it suffice on the ground of causation 
only to conceive of the Father as before the 
Son; and let not the Father's life be thought 
jof as a separate and peculiar one before the 
| generation of the Son, lest we should have to 
admit the idea inevitably associated with this 
of an interval before the appearance of the 
Son which measures the life of Him Who begot 
Him, and then the necessary consequence of 


so bringing it up to the end of the longer ;| this, that a beginning of the Father's life also 


a cubit for instance, or whatever be the dis- 
tance of the one end from the other. So, if 
there is, as our adversaries say, an excess of 
some kind in the Father’s lite as compared 
with the Son’s, it must needs consist in some 
definite interval of duration: and they will 
allow that this interval of excess cannot be in 
the future, for that Both are imperishable, 
even the foes of the truth will grant. No; 
they conceive of this difference as in the past, 
and instead of equalizing the life of the Father 
and the Son there, they extend the conception 
of the Father by an interval of living. But 
every interval must be bounded by two ends: 
and so for this interval which they have devised 
we must grasp the two points by which the ends 
are denoted. The one portion takes its begin- 
ning, in their view, from the Son’s generation , 
and the other portion must end in some other 
point, from which the interval starts, and by 
which it limits itself. What this is, is for them 
to tell us; unless, indeed, they are ashamed 
of the consequences of their own assumptions, 

It admits not of a doubt, then, that they will 
‘not be able to find at all the other portion, cor- 
responding to the first portion of their tancied 


@ Hom. Opis. xxv.), uses avadvery in this sense: speaking of the 
three exaniples of Christ’s power of raising trum the dead, he says, 
“you see... all these equally at the command of one and the 
same voice returning (avadvovtas) to life.” “AvaAdvars thus also 


must be supposed by virtue of which their 
fancied interval may be stayed in its upward 
advance so as to set a limit and a beginning 
to this previous life of the Father as well: let 
it suffice for us, when we confess the ‘ coming 
from Him,’ to admit also, bold as it may seem, 
the ‘living along with Him ;’ for we are led by 
the written oracles to such a belief. For we 
have been taught by Wisdom to contemplate 
the brightness * of the everlasting light in, and 
together with, the very everlastingness of that 
primal light, joing in one idea the brightness 
and its cause, and admitting no priority. Thus 
shall we save the theory of our Faith, the Son’s 
life not failing in the upward view, and the 
Father’s everlastingness being not trenched 
upon by supposing any definite beginning for 
the Son. 


$ 26. Lt will not do to apply this conception, as 


came to mean ‘death, asa ‘return.’ Cl. Ecclesiast, x1. 7. 


drauin out above, of the rather and Son to the 

Creation, as they insist on doing: but we must 

contemplate the Son apart with the Lather, 

and belteve that the Creation had its origin 

Jrom a definite potnt. 

But perhaps some of the opponents of this 
will say, ‘The Creation also has an acknow- 


ledged beginning; and yet the things in it are 


8 brightness. Hcb. i. 3, amavyaoua ths Stns. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


not connected in thought with the everlasting- 
ness of the Father, and it does not check, by 
having a beginning of its own, the infinitude of} 
the divi fife, which 1S the monstrous con- 
clusion this discussion has pointed out in 
the case of the Father and the Son. One| 
therefore of two things must follow. Either the | 
Creation is everlasting ; or, it must be boldly 
admitted, the Son is later in time (than the 
Father). ‘The conception of an interval in time | 
will lead to monstrous conclusions, even when 
measured from the Creation up to the Creator.’ 
One who demurs so, perhaps from not 
attending closely to the meaning of our 
belief, fixhts against it with alien compari- 
sons which have nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. If he could point to any- 
thing above Creation which has its origin 
marked by any interval of time, and_ it 
were acknowledged possible by all-to think 
of any time-interval as existing before Crea-| 
tion, he might have occasion for endeavour- 
ing to destroy by such attacks that everlasting- 
ness of the Son which we have proved above. 
But seeing that by all the suffrages of the 
faithful it is agreed that, of all things that are, 
part is by creation, and part before creation, | 
and that the divine nature is to be believed un- 
create (although within it, as our faith teaches, 
there is a cause, and there is a subsistence pro- 
duced, but without separation, from the cause), 
while the creation is to be viewed in an extension 
of distances,—all order and sequence of time 
in events can be perceived only in the ages 
(of this creation), but the nature pre-existent| 
to those ages escapes all distinctions of before 
and after, because reason cannot see in that 
divine and blessed life the things which it 
observes, and that exclusively, in creation. 
The creation, as we have said, comes into 
existence according to a sequence e of order, and 
is commensurate with the duration of the ages, 
so that if one ascends along the line of things 
created to their beginning, one will bound the 
search with the foundation of those ages. but 
the world above creation, being removed from 
all conception of distance, eludes all sequence | 
of time: it has no commencement of that sort: 
it has no end in which to cease its advance, 
according to any discoverable method of order. | 
Having traversed the ages and all that has been | 
produced therein, our thought catches a glimpse | 
of the divine nature, as of some immense ocean, 
but when the imagination stretches onward to| 
grasp it, it gives no sign in its own case of any 
Leginning ; so that one who after inquiring with 
curiosity into the ‘priority’ of the axes tries to 
mount to the source of all things » ail never be 
able to make a single calculation on w hich he 
may stand ; that which he seeks will always be 


BOOK I. 


| moving on before, and no basis will be offered 
‘him for the curiosity of thought. 

It is clear, even with a moderate insight 
into the nature of things, that there is nothing 


by which we can measure the divine ane 
blessed Life. It is not in time, but time flows 
from it; whereas the creation, starting from 


a manifest beginning, journeys onward. to its 
proper end through spaces of time ; so that it 
is possible, as Solomon somewhere? says, to 
| detect in it a beginning, an end, and a middie; 
and mark the sequence of its history by 
divisions of time. But the supreme and 
blessed life has no time-extension accompany- 
ing its course, and therefore no span nor 
measure. Created things are confined within 
the fitting measures, as within a boundary, with 
due regard to the good adjustment of the whole 
by the pleasure of a wise Creator; and so, 
though human reason in its weakness cannot 
reach the whole way to the contents of crea- 
tion, yet still we do not doubt that the creative 
power has assigned to all of them their 
limits and that they do not stretch beyond 
creation. But this creative power itself, while 
circumscribing by itself the growth of things,- 
has itself no circumscribing bounds ; it buries in 
itself every effort of thought to mount up to the 
source of God’s life, and it eludes the busy and 
ambitious strivings to get to the end of the 
Infinite. Every discursive effort of thought to 
go back beyond the ages will ascend only so 
far as to see that that which it seeks can never 
be passed through : time and its contents seem 
the measure and the limit of the movement 
and the working of human thought, but that 
which lies beyond remains outside its reach ; 
it is a world where it may not tread, unsullied 
by any object that can be comprehended by 
man. Notorm, no place, no size, no reckoning 
ot time, or anything else knowable, is there: 
and so it is inevitable that our apprehensive 
faculty, seeking as it does always some object 
to grasp, must “fall back from any side ot this 
incomprehensible existence, and seek in the 
ages and in the creation which they hold its 
kindred and cougemial sphere. 

All, I say, with any insight, however 
moderate, into the nature of things, know that 
the world’s Creator laid time and space as 
a background to receive what was to be; on 
| this foundation He builds the universe. It is 
;not possible that anything which has come 


or is now coming into being by way of 


lcreation can be independent of space or 


time. But the existence which is all-suf- 
ficient, everlasting, world-enveloping, 1s not in 
space, nor in time: it is before these, and 


9 Compare Eccles. iii, r—11; and viil. 5, ‘‘and a wise man’s 
heart discerneth both time and judgment, * 
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. a 
above these in an ineffable way; self-con- 
tained, knowable by faith alone; immeasur- 


able by ages; without the accompaniment 
of time; seated and resting in itself, with 


no associations of past or future, there being! 


nothing beside and beyond itself, whose pass- 


ing can make something past and some-| 


thing future. Such accidents are confined to 
the creation, whose life is divided with time’s 
divisions into memory and hope. But within 
that transcendent and blessed Power all things 
are equally present as in an instant: past and 
future are within its all-encircling grasp and 
its comprehensive view. 

This is the Being in which, to use the words 
of the Apostle, all things are formed ; and we, 
with our individual share in existence, live and 
move, and have our being’. It is above be- 
ginning, and presents no marks of its inmost 
nature: it is to be known of only in the impos- 
sibility of perceiving it. That indeed is its 
most special characteristic, that its nature is too 
high for any distinctive attribute. A very 
different account to the Uncreate must be 
given of Creation: it is this very thing that 
takes it out of all comparison and connexion 
with its Maker; this ditterence, 1 mean, 
of essence. and this admitting a special 
account explanatory of its nature which has 
nothing in common with that of Him who 
made it. The Divine nature is a stranger to 
these special marks in the creation: It leaves 
beneath itself the sections of time, the ‘ before’ 
and the ‘after,’ and the ideas of space: in fact 
‘higher’ cannot properly be said of it at all. 
Every conception about that uncreate Power 
is a sublime principle, and involves the idea 
of what is proper in the highest degree **. 


We have shewn, then, by what we have said| 


that the Only-begotten and the Holy Spirit are 
not to be looked for in the creation but 
are to be believed above it; and that while 
the creation may perhaps by the persevering 
efforts of ambitious seekers be seized in its own 
beginning, whatever that may be, the super- 
natural will not the more for that come within 
the realm of knowledge, for no mark before 
the ages indicative of its nature can be found. 
Well, then, if in this uncreate existence those 
wondrous realities, with their wondrous names 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are to be in 
our thoughts, how can we imagine, of that pre- 
temporal world, that which our busy, restless 
minds perceive in things here below by compar- 
ing one of them with another and giving It pre- 
cedence by an interval of time? For there, with 
the Father, unoriginate, ungenerate, always 


0 Acts xvii. 28; Col. i. 17. — 
Iv gai Tov Tov euptwratov Aoyow Eemexec® 


Father, the idea of the Son as coming from 
Him yet side by side with Him is inseparably 
joined; and through the Son and yet with 
Him, before any vazue and unsubstantial con- 
ception comes in between, the Holy Spirit 
is found at once in closest union; not subse- 
quent in existence to the Son, as if the Son 
could be thought of as ever having been with- 
out the Spirit; but Himself also owning the 
same cause of His being, i.e. the God over all, 
as the Only-begotten Light, and having shone 
forth in that very Light, being divisible neither 
by duration nor by. an alien nature from the 
Father or from the Only-begotten. ‘lhere 
are no intervals in that pre-temporal world: 
and difference on the score of being there is 
none. Itis not even possible, comparing the 
uncreate with the uncreated, to see differences; 
and the Holy Ghost 1s uncreate, as we have 
before shewn. 

‘Lhis being the view held by all who accept 
in its simplicity the undiluted Gospel, what occa- 
sion was there tor endeavouring to dissolve this 
fast union of the Son with the Father by means 
of the creation, as if it were necessary to suppose 
either that the Son was from everlasting along 
with the creation, or that He too, equally with 
it, was later? For the, generation ot the Son 
does not fall within time't, any more than the 
creation was before time: so that it can. in no 
kind of way be right to partition the indivisible, 
and to insert, by declaring that there was a 
time when the Author of all existence was not, 
this false idea of time into the creative Source 
of the Universe. 

Our previous contention, therefore, is true, 
that the everlastingness of the Son is included, 


I The generation of the Son does not fall within time. On 
this “eternal generation’? Denys (De la Philosophie d'Origéne, 
Pp. 452) has the jollowing remarks, Ulustrating the probable way 
tuat Athauasius would have dealt with Eunomius: “Slt we do 
net see how God's indivisibility remains in the co-existence of the 
three Persons, we can throw the blame of this ditticulty upou the 
feebleness of our reason: while it is a mantiest contradiction to 
admit at one and the same time the simplicity of the Uncreated, 
and some chanze or inequality within His being, I kuow that 
the defenders ot the orthodox belict ight be troubled with their 
adversaries’ argument. |Eunom, Apol. 22.) *It we admiic that the 
Son, the energy creative of the world, is equal to the Father, it 
amounts to admitting that He is the actual energy of the Father in 
Creation, and that this energy is equal to His essence. But that 
is to return to the mistake of tue Greeks who identified His 
essence and His energy, and consequently made the world coexist 
with God." — A serious dilticulcy, certainly, and one that has never 
yet been solved, nor will be; as all the questions likewise which 
refer to che Uncreated and Created, to eternity and time. It is 
wie We Cannot explain how God's eternally active energy dees 
prolong itsel! eternally. But what is this ditticulty compared with 
those which, with the hypothesis of Kunomuus, tnust be swallowed ? 
We must suppose, so, that the “Aycrrnros, since His energy 1s 
nol elernad, becuume in a piven place and moment, and that He was 
at that point the Pevynros. We must suppose that this activity 
communicated toa creature that privilege ol the Uncreated which 
is mOst incommunicable, viz. the power of creating other creatures. 
We must suppose that these creatures, unconnected as they are 
with the “Ayevenros (since He has not made them), nevertheless 
conceive of and see beyond their own creator a Beg, who cannot 
be anything to them, (his direct intuition oa our part of the 
Deity was a sp@ial tenet of Euuomius.} Finally we must suppose 
that these creatures, seeing that Eunomius agrees with orthodox 
believers that the end of Unis world will be but a commencement, 
will enter into new relations with this ‘Ayevynros, when the Sou 


| shall have subanitted all things to the Father,” 
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along with the idea of His birth, in the Father’s 
ungeneracy ; and that, if any interval were 
to be imagined dividing the two, that same 
interval would fix a beginning for the life of 
the Almighty ; a monstrous supposition. But 
there is nothing to prevent the creation, being, 
as it is, in its own nature something other 
than its Creator and in no point trenching on 
that pure pre-temporal world, from having, j in 
our beliet, a beginning of its own, as we have 

said. ‘To say that the heavens and the earth 
and other contents of creation were out of 
things which are not, or, as the Apostle says, out 
of “things not scen,? ” inflicts no dishonour upon 
the Maker of this universe ; for we know from 
Scripture that all these things are not from 
everlasting nor will remain for ev en If onthe 
other hand it could be believed that there is 
something in the Holy Trinity which does not 
coexist with the Father, if following out this 
heresy any thought could be entertained of 
stripping the Almighty of the glory of the Son 
and Holy Ghost, it would end in nothing else 
than in a God manifestly removed from every 
deed and thought that was good and godlike. 
But if the Father, existing before the ages, 1S 
always in glory, and the pre-temporal Son is 
His glory, and if in like manner the Spirit of 
Christ is the Son’s glory, always to be contem- 
plated along with the Father and the Son, 
what training could have led this man of learn- 
ing to declare that there is a ‘ before’ in what 
is timeless, and a ‘ more honourable’ in what is 
all essentially honourable, and preferring, by 
comparisons, the one to the other, to dishonour 
the latter by this partiality? The term in oppo- 
sition 3 to the more honourable makes it clearer 
still whither he is tending. 


§ 27. He falsely imagines that the same energies 
produce the same works, and that vartation in 
the works indicates variation in the energtes. 


Of the same strain is that which he adds in 
the next paragraph; “the same energies pro- 
ducing sameness of works, and different works 
indicating difference in the energies as well.” 
Finely and irresistibly does this noble thinker 
plead for his doctrine. ‘The same energies 
produce sameness of works.” Let us test this 
by facts. ‘he energy of fire is always one 
and the same ; it consists in heating: but what 
sort of agreement do its results show ? Bronze 
melts in it; mud hardens; wax vanishes: 
while all other animals are destroyed by it, the 
salamander is preserved alive +; tow burns, as- 


® Heb. xi. 1; 2 Cor, iv. 18. 

3 avridtagreAy- s 
_ 4s preserved alive; Ewoyovetrat. This is the LXX., not the 
classical use, of the word. Cf. Exod. i, 173 Judges viii. 19, &c. 
tis reproduced t in the speech of S. Stephen, Acts vil. 19; cf, Luke 
XVii. 33, “shall preserve (his life).’ 


bestos is washed by the flames as ifLy water; so 
much for his ‘ sameness of works from one and 
the same energy.’ How too about the sun? 
Is not his power of warming always the same; 

and yet while he causes one plant to grow, he 
withers another, varying the results of his 
operation in accordance with the latent force 
of each. ‘That on the rock’ withers; ‘that 
in deep earth’ yields an hundredfold, Investi- 
gate Nature’s work, and you will learn, in the 
case of those bodies which she produces 
artistically, the amount of accuracy there is in 
his statement that ‘sameness of energy effects 
sameness of result.’ One single operation is 
the cause of conception, but the composition 
of that which is effected internally therein is so 
varied that it would be difficult for any one even 
to count all the various qualities of the body. 
Again, imbibing the milk is one single opera- 
tion on the part of the infant, but the results of 
its being nourished so are too complex to be 
all detailed. While this food passes from the 
channel of the mouth into the secretory 
ducts 5, the transforming power of Nature 
forwards it into the several parts proportion- 
ately to their wants; for by digestion she 
divides its sum total into the small change of 
multitudinous differences, and into supplies 
congenial to the subject matter with which she 
deals ; so that the same milk goes to feed 
arteries, veins, brain and its membranes, 
marrow, bones, nerves ®, sinews, tenons, flesh, 
surface, cartilages, fat, hair, nails, perspiration, 
vapours, phlegm, bile, and besides these, all 
useless supertuities deriving from the same 
source. You could not name either an organ, 
whether of motion or sensation, or anything 
else making up the body’s bulk, which was 
not formed (in spite of startling differences) 
from this one and selfsame operation ot feeding. 
lf one were to compare the mechanic arts too it 
will be seen what is the scientific value of his 
statement; for there we see in them all the same 
operation, I mean the movement of the hands; 
but what have the results in common? W hat 
has building a shrine to do with a coat, though 
manual labour is employed on both? ‘The 
house-breaker and the well-digger both move 
their hands: the mining of the earth, the murder 
of a man are results of the motion of the hands. 
‘The soldier slays the foe, and the husbandman 
wields the fork which breaks the clod, with his 
hands. How, then, can this doctrinaire lay it 
down that the ‘same energies produce sameness 
of work?’ But even it we were to grant that 
this view of his had any truth init, the essential 
union of the Son with the Father, and of the 


5 aroxpetixods, active, so the Medical writers. The Latin ‘ia 
meatus destinato tdescendit’ takes it Passive (amoxpitixovs), 
© yevpa. Sv since Galew’s tune: noc ‘tendon,’ 
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Holy Spirit with the Son, is yet again more 
fully proved. For if there existed any variation 
in their energies, so that the Son worked His 
will in a different manner to the Father, then 
(on the above supposition) it would be fair to 
conjecture, from this variation,a variation also in 
the beings which were the result ot these varying 
energies, 
the Father’s working is likewise the manner 
always of the Son’s, both from our Lord’s own 
words and from what we should have expected 
@ priort—(for the one is not unbodied «while 
the other is embodied, the one is not from this 
material, the other from that, the one does not 
work his will in this time and place, the other 
in that time and place, nor is there difference 
of organs in them producing ditference of result, 
but the sole movement of their wish and of 
their will is sufticient, seconded in the founding 
of the universe by the power that can create 
anything)—if, I say, it is true that ia all re- 
spects the Father trom Whom are all things, 
and the Son by Whom are all things in -the 
actual form of their operation work auke, then 
how can this man hope to prove the essential 
difference between the Son and the Holy 
Ghost by any dificrence and separation between 
the working of the Son and the Father? ‘The 
very opposite, as we have just seen, is proved 
to be the case? ; seeing that there is no manner 


of difference contemplated between the working | 


of the Father and that of the Son ; and so that 
there is no gulf whatever between the being of 


the Son and the being of the Spirit, is shewn by | 


the identity of the power which gives them their 


subsistence ; and our pamphleteer himselt con- , 


firms this; for these are his wordsverdatim: ‘the 
same energies producing sameness of works.” 
If sameness of works is really produced by like- 
ness of energies, and if (as they say) the Son is 
the work ot the Father and the Spint the 
work of the Son, the likeness in manner® ot 
the Father's and the Son’s energies will de- 
monstrate the sameness of these beings who 
each result from thein. 

But he adds, “variation in the works indi- 
cates variation in the energies.” How, again, is 
this dictum of his corroborated by facts? Look, 
if you please, at plain instances. Is not the 
‘energy’ of command, in Him who embodied 
the world and all things therein by His sole 
will, a single energy? ‘He spake and they 
were made. He commanded and they were 
created.” Was not the thing commanded in 
every case alike given existence: did not His 


7 Punctuating mapagKevacerat, éreidn, x.7-A. instead of a full 


stop, as Ocutcr. Ia Parts 
8 Gregory replaces ‘sameness (in the case of the energics in 
Eunomius argument) by ‘likeness since the father and the Son 


could not be said to ve the same, aud their evergies, therefore, 


are not identical but simular, 


Eut if it is true that the manner of 


single will suffice to give subsistence to the non- 
existent? How, then, when such vast differ- 
ences are seen coming from that one energy 
of command, can this man shut his eyes to 
realities, and declare that the difference of 
works indicates difference of energies? If our 
dogmatist insists on this, that difference of 
works implies difference of energies, then we 
should have expected the very contrary to that 
which is the case; viz., that everything in the 
world should be of one type. Can it be that he 
does see here a universal likeness, and detects 
unlikeness only between the Fatherand the Son? 

Let him, then, observe, if he never cid before, 
the dissimilarity amongst the elements of the 
world, and how each thing that goes to make 
up the framework of the whole hangs on to its 
natural opposite. Some objects are light and 
buoyant, others heavy and gravitating; some 
are always still, others always moving; and 
amongst these last some move unchangingly 
on one plan9, as the heaven, for instance, and 
the planets, whose courses ail revolve the 
opposite way to the universe, others are trans- 
fused in all directions and rush at random, 
as air and sea for instance, and every sub- 
stance which is naturally penetrating. What 
need to mention the contrasts seen between 
heat and cold, moist and dry, high and low 
/position? As for the numerous dissimilarities 
amongst animals and plants, on the score 
of figure and size, and all the variations of 
their products and their qualities, the human 
mind would fail to follow them. 


(§ 28. He falsely imagines that we can have an 
unalterable series of harmonious natures ex- 
isting side by side. 


But this man of science still declares that 
varied works have energies as varied to pro- 
duce them. Either he knows not yet the 
nature of the Divine energy, as taught by 
Scripture,— All things were made by the word 
of His command,’—or else he is blind to the 
differences of existing things. He utters for 
our benefit these inconsiderate statements, and 
lays down the law about divine doctrines, as if 
he had never yet heard that anything that is 
merely asserted,—where no entirely undeniable 
and plain statement is made about the matter 
in hand, and where the asserter says on his own 
responsibility that which a cautious listener 
cannot assent to,—is no better than a telling of 
dreams or of stories over wine. Little then as 
this dictum of his fits facts, nevertheless,—like 
one who is deluded by a dream into thinking that 
he sees one of the objects ot his waking ettorts, 
and who grasps eageily at this phantom and 
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AGAINST EUNO 


with eyes deceived by this visionary desire | 
thinks that he holds it,—he with this dream-| 
like outline of doctrines before him imagines | 
that his words possess force, and insists upon 
their truth, and essays by them to prove all; 
the rest. Tt is worth while to give the pas- 
sage. “These being so, and maintaining an 
unbroken connexion in their relation to each! 
other, it seems fitting for those who make their’ 
investigation according to the order germane 
to the subject, and who do not insist on mix- 
ing and confusing all together, in case of a, 
discussion being raised avout Being, to prove 
what is in course of Cemonstration, and to 
settle the points in debate, by the primary] 
energies and those attached to the Leings, | 
and again to explain by the Being when the 
energies are in question.” I think the actual 
phrases of his impiety are enough to prove 
how absurd is this teaching. If any one had} 
to give a description of the way some dis-; 
ease mars a human countenance, he would! 
explain it better by eM! unbandaging the 
patient, and there would be then no oe of 
words when the eye had seen how he looked. | 
So some mental eye might discern the hideous | 
mutilation wrought by this heresy: its mere, 
perusal might remove the veil. But since it is! 
necessary, in order to make the latent mischief! 
of this teaching clear to the many, to put the; 
finger of demonstration upon it, I will again | 
repeat each word. “This being so.” What | 
does: this dreamer mean P What is ‘this?’ 
How has it been stated? “The Father's be-: 
ing is alone proper and in the highest degree | 
supreme ; consequently the next being is de- 
pendent, and the third more dependent still.” | 
In such words he lays down the law. But 
why? Is it because an energy accompanies: 
the first being, of which the etect and work, | 
“the Only-begotten, is circumscribed by the | 
sphere of this producing cause? Or be- 
cause these Beings are to be thought of as of| 
greater or less extent, the smaller included! 
within and surrounded by the larger, like casks 
put one inside the other, inasmuch as he detects 
degrees of size within Beings that are illimit-| 
able? Or because differences of products imply 
differences of producers, as if it were impossible | 
that different effects should be produced by simi- 
lar energies? Well, there is no one w hose men- 
tal faculties are so steeped in sleep as to acqui- 
esce directly alter Sati such statements in 
the following assertion, “these being so, and 
maintaining an unbroken connexion in their) 
relation to one another.” It is equal mad- 
ness to say such things, and to ca them 
without any questioning. They are placed 
in a ‘series’ and ‘an unalterab. e relation to 
each other,’ and yet they are parted from 
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| he fancies. 
|that rs unalterable can exist with alien enti- 


” 


7s; 


each other by an essential unlikeness! Either, 
as Our Own doctrine insists, they are united 
in being, and then they really preserve an 
unalterable relation to each other; or else 
they stand apart in essential unlikeness, as 
Eat what series, what relationship 


ties? And how can they present that ‘order 
germane to the matter’ which according to 
him is to rule the investigation? Now if he 


(had an eye only on the doctrine of the 


truth, and if the order in which he counts 
the ditferences was only that of the attri- 
butes which Faith sees in the Holy Trinity, 
—an order so ‘natural’ and ‘ germane’ that the 
Persons cannot be contounded, being civided 
as Persons, though united in their being—then 
he would not have veen classed at all amongs 
our enemies, tor he would mean the very same 
doctrine that we teach. But, as it is, he is 
looking in the very contrary direction, and he 
makes the order which he tancies ¢#eve quite 
inconceivable. There is all the difference in 
the world between the accompiishment of an 
act of the will, and that of a mechanical law of 
nature. Heat is inherent in fire, splendour in 
the sunbeam, fluidity in water, downward ten- 
dency in a stone, and so on. SBut if a man 
builds a house, or seeks an Oifice, or puts to sea 
with a cargo, or attempts anything else which 
requires forethought and preparation to suc- 
ceed, we cannot say in such a case that there 
is properly a rank or order inherent in his 
‘operations: their order in each case will 
result as an alter consequence of the motive 


'which guided his choice, or the utility of that 


which he achieves. Well, then; since this 
heresy parts the Son from any essential rela- 
tionship with the Father, and adopts the same 
view oi the Spirit as estranged from any union 
with the Father or the Son, and since also it 
affirms throughout that the Son is the work of 
the Father, and the Spirit the work of the Son, 
and that these works are the results of a pur- 
pose, not of nature, what grounds has he tor 
declaring that this work of a will is an ‘ order 
inherent in the matter,’ and what is the drift of 
this teaching, which makes the Almighty the 
manufacturer of such a nature as this in the 
Son and the Holy Spit, where transcen- 
dent beings are made such as to be inferior 
the one to the other? If such is really his 
meaning, why did he not clearly state the 
grounds he has tor presuming in the case of 
the Deity, that smallness ot result will be 
evidence of all the greater power? But who 
really could ever allow that a cause that is 
great and powertul is to be looked for in this 
smallness or results? «As if God was unable 
to establish His own peniection in anything 
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that comes from Him?! And how can he! 
attribute to the Deity the highest preroga-| 
tive of supremacy while he exhibits His 
power as thus falling short of His will? 
Eunomius certainly seems to mean that per- 
fection was not even proposed as the aim 
of God’s work, for fear the honour and 
glory of One to Whom homage is due for 
His superiority might be thereby lessened. 
And yet is there any one so narrow-minded 
as to reckon the Blessed Deity Himself as not 
free from the passion of envy? What plausible 
reason, then, is left why the Supreme Deity 
should have constituted such an ‘order’ in the 
case of the Son and the Spirit? “But I did 
not mean that ‘order’ to come from Him,” he 
rejoins. Dut whence else, if the beings to which 
this ‘order’ is connatural are not essentially re- 
lated to each other? But perhaps he calls the 
inferiority itself of the being of the-Son and of 
the Spirit this ‘connatural order.’ But I would 
beg of him to tell me the reason of this very 
thing, viz., why the Son is inferior on the score 
of being, when both this being and energy are 
to be discovered in the same characteristics 
and attributes. If on the other hand there is 
not to be the same? definition of being and 
energy, and each is to signify something 
different, why does he introduce a demonstra- 
tion of the thing in question by means of that 
which is quite different from it? It would be, 
in that case, just as if, when it was debated 
with regard to man’s own being whether he 
were a risible animal, or one capable of being 
taught to read, some one was to adduce the 
building of a house or ship on the part of 
a mason or a shipwright as a settling of the ques- 
tion, insisting on the skiiful syllogism that we 
know beings by operations, and a house and 
a ship are operations of man. Do we then 
learn, most simple sir, by such premisses, that 
man is risible as well as broad-nailed ? 
one might well retort ; ‘whether man possesses 
motion and energy was not the question: 
it was, what is the energizing principle 
itself; and that I fail to learn from your 
way of deciding the question.’ Indeed, it we 
wanted to know something about the nature ot 
the wind, you would not give a satisfactory 
answer by pointing to a heap of sand or chatt 
raised by the wind, or to dust which it scattered : 
for the account to be given of the wind is 
quite different : and these illustrations of yours 
would be foreign to the subject. What ground, 


3 éy marti re ¢é airov. i 
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then, has he for attempting to explain beings by 
their energies, and making the definition of 
an entity out of the resultants of that entity. 
Let us observe, too, what sort of work of 
the Father it is by which the Tather’s being, 
according to him, is to be comprehended. 
The Son most certainly, he will say, if he says 
as usual. But this Son of yours, most learned 
sir, is commensurate in your scheme only with 
the energy which produced Him, and indicates 
that alone, while the Object of our search 
still keeps in the dark, if, as you yourself 
confess, this energy is only one amongst the 
things which ‘follow3’ the first being. This 
energy, as you say, extends itself into the 
work which it produces, but it does not reveal 
therein even its own nature, but only so much 
of it as we can get a glimpse of in that work. 
All the resources of a smith are not set in 
motion to make a gimlet; the skill of that 
artisan only operates so far as is adequate to 
form that tool, though it could fashion a large 
variety of other tools. Thus the limit of the 
energy is to be found in the work which it 
produces. But the question now is not about 
the amount of the energy, but about the being 
of that which has put forth the energy.. In 


the same -way, if he asserts that he can per-— 


ceive the nature of the Only-begotten in the 
Spirit (Whom he styles the work of an energy 
which ‘follows’ the Son), his assertion has no 
foundation ; for here again the energy, while 
it extends itself into its work, does not reveal 
therein the nature either of itself or of the 
agent who exerts it. 

But let us yield in this; grant him that 
beings are known in their energies. The 
First being is known through His work; and 
this Second being is revealed in the work 
proceeding from //m, But what, my learned 
friend, is to show this Third being? No such 
work of this Third is to be found. If you 
insist that these beings are perceived by 
their energies, you must confess that the 
Spirit’s nature is imperceptible; you cannot 
infer His nature from any energy put forth by 
Him to carry on the continuity. Show some 
substantiated work of the Spirit, through which 
you think you have detected the being of the 
Spirit, or all your cobweb will collapse at 
the touch of Reason. If the being is known 
by the subsequent energy, and substantiated 
energy of the Spirit there is none, such as 
ye say the Father shows in the Son, and 
the Son in the Spirit, then the nature of the 
Spirit must be coufessed unknowable and not 
be apprehended through these; there is no 
energy conceived of in connexion with a sub- 
stance to show even a side glimpse of it, 
But if the Spirit eludes apprehension, how 
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by means of that which is itself impercep- 
tible can the more exalted being be per- 
ceived? If the Son's work, that is, the Spirit 
according to them, is unknowable, the Son 
Himself can never be known; He will be 
involved in the obscurity of that which gives 
evidence of Him: and if the being of the Son 


in this way is hidden, how can the being who! 


is most properly such and most supreme be 
brought to light by means of the being which 
is itself hidden ; this obscurity of the Spirit is 
transmitted by retrogression + through the Son 
to the Father; so that in this view, even by 
our adversaries’ confession, the unknowable- 
ness of the lather’s being is clearly demon- 
strated. How, then, can this man, be his eye 
ever so ‘keen to see unsubstantiai entities,’ 
discern the nature of the unseen and incom- 
prehensible by means of itself; and how can 
he command us to grasp the beings: by means 
of their works, and their works again from them? 


§29. He vainly thinks that the doubt about 
the energies is to be soived by the beings, and 
reversely. 


Now let us see what comes next. ‘The 
doubt about the energies is to be solved by 
the beings.’ What way is there of bringing 
this man out of his vain fancies down to 
common sense? If he thinks that it is possible 
thus to solve doubts about the energies by 
comprehending the beings themselves, how, if 
these last are not comprehended, can he 
change this doubt to any certainty? If the 
being has been comprehended, what need to 
make the energy of this importance, as if z# was 
going to lead us to the comprehension of the 
being. But if this is the very thing that makes 
an examination of the energy necessary, viz., 
that we may be thereby guided to the under- 
standing of the being that exerts it, how can 
this as yet unknown nature solve the doubt 
about the energy? ‘he proof of anything that 
is doubted mu.t be made by means ot well- 
known truths; but when there is an equal 
uncertainty about both the objects of our 
search, how can Eunomius say that they are 
comprehended by means of each other, both 
being in themselves beyond our knowledge ? 
When the Father’s bemg is under discus- 
sion, he tells us that the question may be 
settled by means of the energy which follows 
Him and of the work which this energy 
accomplishes ; but when the inquiry 1s about 
the being of the Only-begotten, whether Eu- 
nomius calls Him an energy or a product 
of the energy (for he does both), then he tells 


4 ward dvdAvotw. So Plutarch, ii. 76 E. and see above (cap. 25, 
Rote 6.). 


us that the question may be easily solved by 
looking at the being of His producer! 


$30. There ts no Word of God that commands 
such investigations : the uselessness of the philo- 
sophy which makes them is thereby proved. 
I should like also to ask him this. Does 
he mean that energies are explained by the 
beings which produced them only in the case 


}of the Divine Nature, or does he recognize 


the nature of the produced by means of the 
being of the producer with regard to any- 
thing whatever that possesses an effective 
force? If in the case of the Divine Nature 
only he holds this view, let him show us 
how he settles questions about the works of 
God by means of the nature of the Worker. 
Take an undoubted work of God,—the sky, 
the earth, the sea, the whole universe. Let it 
be the being of one of these that, according to 
our supposition, is being enquired into, and 
let ‘sky’ be the subject fixed for our specu- 
lative reasoning. It is a question what the 
substance of the sky is; opinions have been 
broached about it varying widely according to 
the lights of each natural philosopher. How 
will the contemplation of the Maker of the sky 
procure a solution of the question, immatcrial, 
invisible, formless, ungenerate, everlasting, 1n- 
capable of decay and change and alteration, 
and all such things, as He is. How will any- 
one who entertains this conception of the 
Worker be led on to the knowledge of the 
nature of the sky? How will he get an idea of 
a thing which is visible from the Invisible, ot 
the perishable from the imperishable, of that 
which has a date for its existence from that 
which never had any generation, of that 
which has duration but for a time from the 
everlasting; in fact, of the object of his 
search from everything which is the very 
opposite to it. Let this man who has accu- 
rately probed the secret of things tell us how 
it is possible that two unlike things should 
be known from each other. 
$31. Zhe observations made by watching Pro- 
vidence are sufficient lo give us the knowledge 
of sameness of Being. 

And yet, if he could see the consequences of 
his own statements, he would be led on by them 
to acquiesce in the doctrine of the Church. For 
if the maker’s nature is an indication of the 
thing made, as he affirms, and if, according to 
his school, the Son is something made by the 
Father, anyone who has observed the Father's 
nature would have certainly known thereby that 
of the Son; if, I say, it is true that the worker's 
nature is a sign of that which he works. But 
the Only-begotten, as they say, of the Father's 
unlikeness, will be excluded from operating 
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through Providence. Eunomius need not 
trouble any more about His being generated, 
nor force out of that another proof of the son’s 
unlikeness. ‘lhe difference of purpose will itself 
be sufficient to bring to light His alien nature. 
For the First Being is, even by our opponents’ 
confession, one and single, and necessarily His 
will must be thought of as following the bent of 
His nature; but Providence shows that that} 
purpose is goo d, and so the nature from which | 
that purpose comes is shown to be good also. So 
the Father alone works good; and the Son does | 
not purpose the same things as He, if we adopt 
the assumptions of our een the difference, 
then, of their nature will be clearly attested by 
this variation oftheir purposes. But if, while the 
Father is provident for the Universe, the Son is 
equally provident for it (for ‘what He sees the| 
Father doing that also the Son does’), this same- 
ness of their purposes exhibits a cominunion of! 
nature in those who thus purpose the same 
things. Why, then, is all mention of Providence | 
omitted by him, as if it would not help us at all 
to that which we are searching for. Yet many 
familiar examples make for our view of it. 
Anyone who has gazed on the brightness of fire 
and experienced its power of warming, when 
he approaches another such brightness and an- 
other such warmth, will assuredly be led on to} 
think of fire ; for his senses through the medium 
of these similar phenomena will conduct him| 
to the fact of a2 kindred element producing | 
both ; anything that was not fire could not work | 
on all occasions like fire. Just so, when we per- 
ceive a similar and equal amount of providential 
power in the Father and in the Son, we make 
a guess by means of what thus comes within 
the range of our knowledge about things which | 
transcend our comprehension ; we feel that! 
causes of an alien nature cannot be detected | 
in these equal and similar effects. As the| 
observed phenomena are to each other, so| 
will the subjects of those phenomena be: if, 
the first are opposed to each other, we must 
reckon the revealed entities to be so too; if 
the first are alike, so too must those others | 
be. Our Lord said allegorically that their | 
fruit is the sign of the characters of trees, 
meaning that’ it does not belie that charac- 
ter, that the bad is not attached to the good 
tree, nor the good to the bad tree ;—“ by their 
fruits ye shall ‘know them ;’—so when the fruit, 
Providence, presents no difference, we detect 
a single nature from which that fruit has} 
sprung, even though the trees be ditlerent 
from which the fruit ‘is put forth. Through 
that, then, which is cognizable by our ap- 
prehension, viz., the scheme o: Providence 
visible in the Son in the same way as in 


_the manner of His generation.” 


|the contrary of what he intended. 


the Father, the common likeness of the Only- 


begotten and the Father is placed beyond 

doubt; and it is the identity of the fruits 

of Providence by which we know it. 

$32. Lis dictum that ‘the manner of the likeness 
must follow the manner of the generation’ ts 
ungnlellicible, 

But to prevent such a thought being enter- 
tained, and pretending to be forced somehow 
away from it, he says that he withdraws from 
all these results of Providence, and goes back 
to the manner of the Son’s generation, because 
“the manner of His likeness must follow 
What an ir- 
resistble proof! How forcibly does this ver- 
biage compel assent! What skill and precision 
there is in the wording of this assertion! Then, 
if we know the manner of the generatiop, we 


shall know by that the manner of the likeness. 


Well, then; seeing that all, or at all events 
most, animals born by parturition have the 
same manner of generation, and, according to 
their logic, the manner of likeness follows this 
manner of generation, these animals, following 
as they do the same model in their production, 

will resemble entirely those similarly generated ; 

for things that are like the same thing are like 
one another. If, then, according to the view of 
this heresy, the manner of the generation makes 
every thing generated just like itself, and it is 
a fact that this manner does not vary at all in 
diversified kinds of animals but remains the 
same in the greatest part of them, we shall find 
that this sweeping and unqualified assertion of 
his establishes, by virtue of this similarity of 
birth, a mutual resemblance between men, 
dogs, camels, mice, elephants, leopards, and 
every other animal which Nature produces in 
, the same manner. Or does he mean, not, that 
things brought into the world ina similar way 
are all like each other, but that each one of 
them is like that being only which is the source 
of its life. But if so, he ought to have declared 


;that the child is like the parent, not that the 


‘““manner of the likeness” resembles the “manner 
of the generation.” But this, which is so prob- 
able in itself, and is observed as a fact in 
Nature, that the begotten resembles the be- 
getter, he will not admit as a truth; it would 
reduce his whole argumentation to a proof of 
If he al- 
lowed the offspring to be like the parent, his 
laboured store of arguments to prove the ua- 
likeness of the Beings would be refuted as 
evanescent and groundless. 

So-he says **the manner of the likeness 
follows the manner of the generation.” This, 
when tested by the exact critic of the meaning 
of any ideas, will be tound completely unintel- 
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ligible. It is plainly impossible to say what 
a ““manner of generation” can mean. Does it 
mean the figure of the parent, or his impulse, 
or his disposition ; or the time, or the place, or 
the ‘completing of the embryo by conception ; 
or the generative receptacles; or nothing of 
that kind, but something else of the things ob- 
served in ‘generation.’ 
out what he means. The impropriety and 
vagueness of the word “manner” causes per- 
plexity as to its signification here ; every possible 
one 1s equally open to our surmises, and pre- 
sents as well an equal want of connexion with 
the subject before us. 
of his “‘manner of likeness ;” it is devoid of 
any vestige of meaning, if we fix our attention 
on the examples familiarly known to us. For 
the thing generated is not to be likened there 
to the kind or the manner of its birth. Birth 
consists, in the case of animal birth, in a sepa- 
ration of body from body, in which the animal 
perfectly moulded in the womb is brought 
forth; but the thing born is a man, or horse, 


or cow, or whatever it may chance to be inj 


its existence through birth. How, therefore, 
the “manner of the likeness of the offspring 
follows the manner of its generation” must 
be left to him, or to some pupil of his in 
midwifery, to explain. LDirth is one thing: the 
thing born is another: they are different ideas 
altogether. No one with any sense would deny 
that what he says is perfectly untrue in the case 
of animal births. But if he calls the actual 
making and the actual fashioning a “manner 
of the generation,” which the ‘‘manner of the 
likeness” of the thing produced is to “follow,” 
even so his statement is removed from all like- 
lihood, as we shall see from some illustrations. 


Iron is hammered out by the blows of the| 


artificer into some useful instrument. How, 
then, the outline of its edge, if such there 
happen to be, can be said to be similar to the 
hand of the worker, or to the manner of its 
fashioning, to the hammers, for instance, and 
the coals and the bellows and the anvil by 
means of which he has moulded it, no one 
could explain. And what can be said in one 
case fits all, where there is any Operation pro- 
ducing a result; the thing produced cannot be 


the spool, or the rods, or the comb, or with the 
form of the weaver’s instruments at all? What 
has an actual seat got to do with the working of 
the blocks; or any finished production with the 
build of him who achieved it ?—but rE think 
even our opponents would allow that this rule 
of, his is not in force in sensible and material 
instances. 

It remains to see whether it contributes 


So also with this phrase | 


It is impossible to find] 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK I. 77 


anything further to the proof of his blas- 
phemy. What, then, was he aiming at? The 
necessity of believing in accordance with their 
being in the likeness or unlikeness of the Son to 
the Father ; and, as we cannot know about this 
being from considerations of Providence, the 
necessity of having recourse to the ‘manner 
of the generation,” whereby we may know, not 
indeed whether the Begotten is like the 
3egetter (absolutely), but only a certain 
“manner of likeness” between them; and as 


this manner is a secret to the many, the neces- | 


sity of going at some length into the being of 
the Begetter. ‘Chen has he forgotten his own 
defnitions about the beings having to be known 
from their works? But this begotten being, 
which he calls the work of the supreme being, 
has as yet no light thrown upon it (according 


|to him); so how can its nature be dealt with ? 


And how can he “mount above this lower and 
therefore more directly comprehensible thing,” 
and so cling to the absolute and supreme 
being? Again, he always throughout his dis- 
course lays claim to an accurate knowledge of 
the divine utterances; yet here he pays 
them scant reverence, ignoring the fact that it 
is not possible to approach to a knowledge of 
the Father except through the Son. ‘‘No 
man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son shall reveal Him °®.” 
Yet Eunomius, while on every occasion, where 
he can insult our devout and God-adoring 
conceptions of the Son, he asserts in plain 
words the Son’s inferiority, establishes His 
superiority unconsciously in this device of his 
for knowing the Deity ; for he assumes that 


| the Father’s being lends itself the more readily 


to our comprehension, and then attempts to 
trace and argue out the Son’s nature from 
that. 


$33. He declares falsely that ‘the manner of 
the generation ts to be known from the in- 
trinsic worth of the generator. 

He voes back, for instance, to the begetting 
being, and from thence takes a survey of the 
begotten ; “for,” says he, ‘the manner of the 
generation is to be known trom the intrinsic 
worth of the generator.” Again, we find this 


said to be like the “manner of its generation.” | eee Sees ae ae 
What has the shape of a garment got to do with, the thought et the inquirer to be dissipated in 


every possible direction; itis the nature of such 
general statements, to extend in their meanings 
to every instance, and allow nothing to escape 
their sweeping assertion. If then ‘the manner 
of the generation is to be known from the 
intrinsic worth of the generator,’ and there 
are many differences in the worth of gene: 


6 Matt. xi. 27. 
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rators according to their many classifications 7 
to be found (for one may be born Jew, 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond, free), what 
will be the result 3 Why, that we must 
expect to find as many “ manners of genera- 
tion” as there are differences in intrinsic 
worth amongst the generators; and that their 
birth will not be fulfilled with all in, the 
same way, but that their nature will vary 
with the worth of the parent, and that some 
peculiar manner of birth will be struck out for 
each, according to these varying estimations. 
For a certain inalienable worth is to be 
observed in the individual parent; the dis- 
tinction, that is, of being better or worse 
off according as there -has fallen to each 
race, estimation, religion, nationality, power, 
servitude, wealth, poverty, independence, de- 
pendence, or whatever else constitutes the 
life-long differences of worth. If then “the 
manner of the generation” is shown by the in- 
trinsic worth of the parent, and there are many 
differences in worth, we shall inevitably find, 
if we follow this opinion-monger, that the 
manners of generation are various too; in 
fact, this difference of worth will dictate to 
Nature the manner of the birth. 

But if he should not® admit that such 
worth is natural, because they can be put 
in thought outside the nature of their 
ject, we will not oppose him. But at all 
events he will agree to this; that man’s ex- 
istence is separated by an intrinsic character 
from that of brutes. Yet the manner of birth 
in these two cases presents no variation in 
intrinsic character ; nature brings man and the 
brute into the world in just the same way, 1. e. 
by generation. Butif he apprehends this native 
dignity only in the case of the most proper and 
supreme existence, let us Bee what he means 
then. In our view, the ‘native dignity’ of 
God consists in godhead itself, wisdom, power, 
goodness, judgment, justice, strength, mercy, 
truth, creativeness, domination, ‘Invisibility, 
everlastingness, and every other quality named 
in the inspired writings to magnify his glory ; 
and we affirm that every one of them 1S properly 
and inalienably found in the Son, recognizing 
difference only in respect of unoriginateness ; 
and even that we do not exclude the Son trom, 
according to a//its meanings. But let no carp- 


7 "Erivova is the opposite of évvoe1, ‘the intuitive idea.’ It 
means an “‘aitertho us wht,” and, with the notion of unnecessary 
addition, a ‘conceit.’ Here it is applied to conventional, or not 
purely natural difference. See Introduction to Book XILI. tor the 
fuller meaning of ‘Extvosa. 

8 wy dexorro. This use of the optative, where the subjunctive 
with éay might have been expected, is one of the few instances in 
Gregory s Greek of declension from Classic usage ; in the latter, 
when ee with the optative does denote subjective possibility, it is 


sub-| 


| dignities is shown most clearly. 


only when the condition is conceived of as of frequent repetition, 
2g. 1 Peteriii. rg. The opt itive often in this Greck of the fourth | 


century invades the province of the subjunctive. 


ing critic attack this statement as if we were 
attempting to exhibit the Very Son as un- 
generate ; for we hold that one who maintains 
that is no less impious than an Anomceean. 
But since the meanings of ‘origin’ are various, 
and suggest many ideas, there 
them in which the title ‘unoriginate’ is not 
inapplicable to the Son9, When, for instance, 
this word has the meaning of ‘deriving existence 
from: no cause whatever,’ then we confess that 
it 1s peculiar to the Father; but when the 
question is about ‘origin’ in its other vail 
(since any creature or time or order has an 
origin), then we attribute the being superior to 
origin to the Son as well, and we believe that 
that whereby all things were made is beyond 
the origin of creation, and the idea of time, and 
the sequence’ of order. So He, Who on the 
ground of His subsistence is not without an 
origin, possessed in every other view an un- 
doubted wmoriginateness ; and while the Father 
is unoriginate and Ungenerate, the Son is un- 
originate in the way we have said, though not 
ungenerate, 
What, then, is that native dignity of the 
Father which he is going to look at in order to 
infer thereby the ‘manner of the generation.’ 
* His not being generated, most certainly, NE 
will reply. If, then, all those names with which 
we have learnt to magnify God’s glory are use- 
less and meaningless to you, Eunomuus, the 
mere going through the list of such expressions 
is a gratuitous and superfluous task; none of 


ithese other words, you say, expresses the in- 


trinsic worth of the God over all. But if 
there is a peculiar force fitting our conceptions 
of the Deity in each of these words, the intrin- 
sic dignities of God must plainly be viewed 
in connexion with this list, and the likeness of 
the two beings will be thereby proved ; if, that 
is, the characters inalienable from the beings 
are an index of the subjects of those characters. 
The characters of each being are found to be 


ithe same; and so the identity on the score of 


being of the two subjects of these identical 
For if the 
variation in a single name is to be held to 
be the index of an alien being, how much more 
should the identity of these countless names 
avail to prove community of nature! 

What, then, is the reason why the other 
names should all be neglected, and genera- 
tion be indicated by the means of one alone ? 
Why do they pronounce this * Ungeneracy’ 
be the only intrinsic character in the Father, 
and thrust all the rest aside? It is in order that 
they may establish their mischievous mode?? of 


9 pH arenhaiverr. 
10 See Note on ‘Ayevynros, p. 100. 
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unlikeness of Father and Son, by this con- 
trast as regards the begotten. But we shall 
find that this attempt of theirs, when we come 
to test it in its proper place, is equally feeble, 
unfounded, and nugatory as the preceding 
attempts. 

Still, that all his reasonings point this way, 


is shown by the sequel, in which he praises’ 


himself for having fittingly adopted this 
method for the proof of his. blasphemy, and 
yet for not having all at once divulged his in- 
tention, nor shocked the unprepared hearer 
with his impiety, before the concatenation of 
his delusive argument was complete, nor dis- 
played this Ungeneracy as Goud’s being in the 
early part of his discourse, nor to weary us with 
talk about the difference of being. The 
following are his exact words: “Or was it 
right, as Basil commands, to begin with the 
thing to be proved, and to assert incoherently 
that the Ungeneracy is the being, and to talk 
about the difference or the sameness of nature?” 
Upon this he has a long intervening tirade, 
made up of. scofis and insulting abuse (such 
being the weapon: which this thinker uses to 
defend his own doctrines), and then he resumes 
the argument, and turning upon his adversary, 
fixes upon him, forsooth, the blame of what he is 
saying, in these words; ‘‘ For your party, before 


| 


any others, are guilty of this offence ; having | 


partitioned out this same being between J[e- 
getter and Begotten ; and so the scolding you 
have given is only a halter not to be eluded 
which you have woven for your own necks ; 


justice, as might have been expected, records in | 


your own words a verdict against yourselves. 
Either you first conceive of the beings as 
sundered, and independent of each other"; 
and then bring down one ot them, by 


generation, to the rank of Son, and contend | 
that One who exists independently nevertheless | 


was made by means of the Other existence ; 
and so lay yourselves open to your own re- 
proaches: for to Him whom you imagine 
as without generation you ascribe a genera- 


tion by another :—or else you first allow one | 


single causeless being, and then marking this 
out by an act of causation into lather and Son, 
you declare that this non-generated being came 
into existence by means ot itself.” 


€ tA 
§ 34. Zhe Passage where he attacks the “Ooov- 
cov, and the contention in answer to tt. 


I will omit to speak of the words which 
occur before this passage which has been 
quoted. They contain merely shameless abuse 
of our Master and Father in God, and nothing 


bearing on the matter in hand, But on the 
i. Se Sela § 


tt avdpyms. 


jit. 


passage itself, as he advances by the device of 
this terrible dilemma a double-edged refutation, 
we cannot be silent; we must accept the in- 
tellectual challenge, and fight for the Faith 
with all the power we have, and show that the 
formidable two-edyed sword which he has 


sharpened is feebler than a make-believe in a 


scene-painting, 

He attacks the community of substance with 
two suppositions ; he says that we either name 
as Father and as Son two independent princi- 
ples drawn out parallel to each other, and then 
say that one of these existencies is produced 
by the other existence: or else we say that 
one and the same essence is conceived of, par- 
ticipating in both names in turn, both being! 
Father, and becoming Son, and itself pro- 
duced in generation from itself. I put this 
in my own words, thereby not misinterpret- 
ing his thought, but only correcting the 
tumid exaggeration of its expression, in such 
a way as to reveal his meaning by clearer 
words and afford a comprehensive view of 
Having blamed us for want of polish 
and for having brought to the controversy 
an insufficient amount of learning, he decks 
out his own work in such a glitter of style, 
and passes the nail?, to use his own phrase, 
so often over his own sentences, and makes 
his periods so smart with this elal orate 
preftiness, that he captivates the reader at 
once with the attractions of lancuag2; such 
amongst many others is the passsge we have 
just recited by way of preface. We will, by 
leave, again recite it. ‘‘And so the scolding 
you have given is only a halter, not to be 
eluded, which you have woven for your own 
necks; justice, as might have been expected, 
records in your own words a verdict against 
yourselves.” 

Observe these flowers of the old Attic ; what 
polished brilliance of diction plays over his 
composition ; whata delicate and subtle charm 
of style is in bloom there! However, let this 
be as people think. Our course requires us 
again to turn to the thought in those words:; 
let us plunge once more into the phrases of 
this pamphleteer. ‘Either you conceive of 
the beings as separated and independent 
of each other, and then bring down one of 
them, by generation, to the rank of Son, and 
contend that One who exists independently 
nevertheless was made by means of the Other 
existence.” That is enough for the present. 
He says, then, that we preach3 two causeless 
Beings. How can this man, who ts always 
accusing us of levelling and confusing, assert 


t Reading odcay for otviay of Oehler and Migne. 
2 éfovuxicer. 


3 mpecAeverr. So Lucian. Divg. Lazrt., and Origen passim. 
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GREGORY 


this from our believing, as we do, in a single 
substance of Both. If two natures, alien to 
each other on the score of their being, were | 
preached by our Faith, just as it is preached 
by the Anomcean school, then there would be! 
good reason for thinking that this distinction 
of natures led to the supposition of two 
causeless beings. But if, as is the case, we 
acknowledge one nature with the differences 
of Person, if, while the Father is believed in, 
the Son also is glorified, how can such a Faith 
be misrepresented by our opponents as preach- 
ing Two First Causes? Then he says, ‘ of these 
two causes, one is lowered’ by us ‘to the rank 
of Son.’ Let him point out one champion of 
such a doctrine; whether he can convict any 
single person of talking like this, or only knows 
of such a doctrine as taught anywhere at all in 
the Church, we will hold our peace. For who 
is so wild in his reasonings, and so bereft of re- 
flection as, after speaking of Father and Son, to 
imagine in spite of that two ungenerate beings: 
and then again to suppose that the One of them 
has come into being by means of the Other? 
Besides, what logical necessity does he show 
for pushing our teaching towards such suppo- 
sitions? By what arguments does he show that 
such an absurdity must result from it? If 
indeed he adduced one single article of our 
Faith, and then, whether as a quibble or with 
a real force of demonstration, made this 
criticism upon it, there might have been some 
reason for his doing so with a view to in 

validate that article. But when there is not, 
and never can be such a doctrine in the Church, 
when neither a teacher of it nor a hearer of it 
is to be found, and the absurdity cannot be 
shown, either, to be the strict logical consequence 
of anything, I cannot understand the meaning 
of his fighting thus with shadows. It is just 
as if some phenzy-struck person supposed him- 
self to be grappling with an imaginary com- 
batant, and then, having with great efforts 
thrown himself down, thought that it was his 
foe who was lying there; our clever pamph- 
leteer is in the same state; he feigns sup- 
positions which we know nothing about, and 
he fights with the shadows which are sketched 
by the workings of his own brain. 

For I challenge him to say why a believer in 
the Son as having come into being from the 
F'ather must advance to the opinion that there 
are two First Causes; and let him tell us who 
is most guilty of this establishment of two l'irst 
Causes; one who asserts that the Son 1s falsely 
so named, or one who insists that, when we call 
Him that, the name represents a reality? The 


first, rejecting a real generation of the Son, and | 
affirming simply that He exists, would be more 
open to the suspicion of making Him a First 
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Cause, if he exists indeed, but not by genera- 
tion: whereas the second, making the repre- 
sentative sign of the Person of the Only- 
begotten to consist in subsisting generatively 
from the Father, cannot by any possibility be 
drawn into the error of supposing the Son to 
be Ungenerate. And yet as long as, according 
to you thinkers, the non-generation of the Son 
by the Father is to be held, the Son Himself 
will be properly called Ungenerate in one of 
the many meanings of the Ungenerate; seeing 
that, as some things come into existence by 
being born and others by being fashioned, 
nothing prevents our calling one of the latter, 
which does not subsist by gexeration, an Un- 
generate, looking’ only to the idea of gene- 
ration; and this your account, defining, as it 
does, our Lord to be a creature, does (es- 
tablish about Him. So, my very learned 
sirs, it is in your view, not ours, when it is 
thus followed out, that the Only-begotten can 
be named Ungenerate: and you will find that 
‘“‘justice,’—whatever you mean by that,— 
records in your own words+ a verdict against 
us. 

It is easy also to find mud in his words after 
that to cast upon this execrable teaching. For 
the other horn of his dilemma partakes in the 
same mental delusion; he says, ‘‘or else you 
first allow one single causeless being, and ther 
marking this out by an act of generation into 
Father and Son, you declare that this non- 
generated being came into existence by means 
of itself.” What is this new and marvellous 
story? How is one begotten by oneself, hav- 
ing oneself for father, and becoming one’s own 
son? What dizziness and delusion is here? 
It is like supposing the root to be turning 
down below one’s feet, and the floor above 
one’s head; it is hke the mental state of one 
with his senses stupified with drink, who shouts 
out persistently that the ground does not stand 
still beneath, and that the walls are disappear- 
ing, and that everything he sees is whirling 
round and will not keep still. Perhaps our 
pamphleteer had sucha tumult in his soul when 
he wrote; if so, we must pity him rather than 
abhor him. For who is so out of hearing of 
our divine doctrine, who is so far from the mys- 
teries of the Church, as to accept such a view 
as this to the detriment of the Faith. Rather, 
it is hardly enough to say, that no one ever 
dreamed of such an absurdity to its detriment. 
Why, in the case of human nature, or any other 


4 your own words, i.e. not ours, as you say. The Codex of 
Turin has rots nuerepors, and nuiv above: but Ochler has wisely 


followed that of Venice. Munomius had said of Uasil’s party (§ 34) 
‘justice records in your own words a verdict against yourselves. 
“No, Gregory answers, ‘your words (interpreting our doctrine! 


‘alone lend themselves to that.’ But to change xaé’ nuaoy of the 
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entity falling within the grasp of the senses, 
who, when he hears of a community of sub- 
stance, dreams either that all things that are 
compared toxether on the ground of substance 
are without a cause or beginning, or that some- 
thing comes into existence out of itself, at once 
producing and being produced by itself? 

The first man, and the man born from him; 
received their being in a different way; the 
latter by copulation, the former from the 
moulding of Christ Himself; and yet, though 
they are thus believed to be two, they are | 
inseparable in the definition of their being, and 
are not considered as two beings, without | 
beginning or cause, running paraliel to each 
other; nor can the existing one be said to be 
generated by the existing one, or the two be 
ever thought of as one in the monstrous sense | 
that each is his own father, and his own son; 
but it is because the one and the other,was a man 
that the two have the same definition of being ; 
each was mortal, reasoning, capable of intuition 
ands«of science. If, then, the idea of humanity | 
in Adam and Abel does not vary with the 
difference of their origin, neither the order nor 
the manner of their coming into existence 
making any difference in their nature, which 
is the same in both, according to the testimony 
of every one in his senses, and no one, not 
greatly needing treatment tor insanity, would 
deny it; what necessity is there that against| 
the divine nature we should admit this strange 
thought? Having heard of Father and Son 
from the ‘lruth, we are taught in those two 
subjects the oneness of their nature; their 
natural relation to each other expressed by 
those names indicates that nature; and so do 
Our Lord’s own words. For when He said, 
“JT and My Father are one5,” He conveys by 
that confession of a Father exactly the truth 
that He Himself is not a first cause, at the 
same time that He asserts by His union with 
the Father their common nature; so that these | 
words of His secure our faith trom the taint. 
of heretical error on either side: for Sabellius 
hasyno ground for his confusion of the indi- 
viduality of each Person, when the Only- 
begotten has so distinctly marked Himself oft 
from the Father in those words, “I and My 
Father;” and Arius finds no confirmation 
of his doctrine of the strangeness of either 
nature to the other, since this oneness of both 
cannot admit distinction in nature. Tor that 
which is signitied in these words by the one- 
ness of Father and Son is nothing else but 
what belongs to them on the score ot their 


| enter. 


actual being; all the other moral excellences 
which are to be observed in them as over and 


ee aa 
s John x. 30. 


above® their nature may without error be set 
down as shared in by all created beings. For 
Instance, Our Lord is called merciful and 
pitiful by the prophet7, and He wills us to be 
and to be called the same: “ Be ye therefore 
merciful?,” and “Blessed are the merciful9,” 
and many such passages. If, then, any one by 
diligence and attention has modelled himself 
according to the divine will, and become kind 
and pititul and compassionate, or meek and 
lowly of heart, such as many of the saints are 
testined to have become in the pursuit of such 
excellences, does it follow that they are there- 
fore one with God, or united to Him by virtue 
of any one of them? Not so. That which is 
not in every respect the same, cannot be ‘ one’ 
with him whose nature thus varies from it. 
Accordingly, a man becomes ‘one’ with 
another, when in will, as our Lord says, they 
are ‘perfected into one?,’ this union of wills 
being added to the connexion of nature. So 
also the Father and Son are one, the com- 
munity of nature and the community of will 
running, in them, into one. But if the Son 
had been joined in wish only to the Father, 
and divided from Him in His nature, how is 
it that we find Him testifying to His oneness 
with the Father, when all the time He was 
sundered from Him in the point most proper 
to Him of all? 
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$35. Proof that the Anamean teaching tends to 
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We hear our Lord saying. ‘I and My Father 
are one,” and we are taught in that utterance 
the dependence of our Lord on a cause, and 
yet the absolute identity of the Son’s and the 
Father's nature; we do not let our idea 
about them be melted down into One Person, 
but we keep distinct the properties of the 
Persons, while, on the other hand, not dividing 
in the Persons the oneness of their substance ; 
and so the supposition ot two diverse principles 
in the category of Cause is avoided, and there 
is no loophole for the Manichean heresy to 
For the created and the uncreate are as 
diametrically opposed to each other as their 
names are; and soif the two are to be ranked 
as First Causes, the mischief ot Mantcheeism will 
thus under cover be brought into the Church. 
Il say this, because my zeal against our an- 
tagonists makes me scrutinize their doctrine 
very closely. Now I think that none would 
deny that we were bringing this scrutiny very 
near the truth, when we said, that if the created 
be possessed of equal power with the uncreate, 


ee 
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7 Psalm citi. 8. 8 Luke vi. 36. 9 Matthew v. 7. 

t John xvii. 23. “IT in them, and thou in Me, that they may 
be perfected into one.” (R.V.) 4 
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there will be some sort of antagonism between 
these things of diverse nature, and as long as 
neither of them fails in power, the two will be 
brought into a certain state of mutual discord : 
for we must perforce allow that will corresponds 
with, and is intimately joined to nature; and 
that if two things are unlike in nature, they 
will be so also in will. But when power is 
adequate in both, neither will flag in the gratifi- 
cation of its wish; and if the power of each 
is thus equal to its wish, the primacy will 
become a doubtful point with the two: and it 
will end in a drawn battle from the inexhaus- 
tibleness of their powers. ‘Thus will the Man- 
ichean heresy creep in, two opposite prin- 
ciples appearing with counter claims in the 
category of Cause, parted and opposed by 
reason of difference both in nature and in will. 
They will find, therefore, that assertion of 
diminution (in the Divine being) ‘is the be- 
ginning of Manicheism; for their teaching 
organizes a discord within that being, which 
comes to two leading principles, as our ac- 
count of it has shewn; namely the created 
and the uncreated. 

But perhaps most will blame this as too 
strong a reductio ad adsurdum, and will wish 
that we had not put it down at all along with 
our other objections. Be it so; we will not 
contradict them. It was not our impulse, but 
our adversaries themselves, that forced us to 
carry our argument into such minuteness of 
results. But if it is not right to argue thus, it 
was more fitting still that our opponents’ teach- 
ing, which gave occasion to such a refutation, 
should never have been heard. ‘There is only 
one way of suppressing the answer to bad 
teaching, and that is, to take away the subject- 
matter to which a reply has to be made. But 
what would give me most pleasure would be to 
advise those, who are thus disposed, to dives 
themselves a little of the spirit of rivalry, 
and not be such exceedingly zealous com- 
batants on behalf of the private opinions 
with which they have become possessed, and, 
convinced that the race is for their (spirit- 
ual) life, to attend to its interests only, 
and to yield the victory to Truth. If, then, 
one were to cease from this ambitious strife, 
and look straight into the actual question be- 
fore us, he would very soon discover the 
flagrant absurdity of this teaching. 

For let us assume as granted what the system 
of our opponents demands, that the having 
no generation is Being, and in hke manner 
again that generation is admitted into Being. 
If, then, one were to follow out carefully 
these statements in all their meaning, even 
this way the Manichaan heresy will be recon- 
structed ; seeing that the Manichees are wont 
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to take as an axiom the oppositions of good and 
bad, light and darkness, and all such naturally 
antagonistic things. I think that any who will 
not be satisfied with a superficial view of the 
matter will be convinced that I say true. Let 
us look at it thus. Every subject has certain 
inherent characteristics, by means of which the 
specialty of that underlying nature is known, 


|‘This is so, whether we are investigating the 


animal kingdom, or any other. ‘The tree and 
the animal are not known by the same marks ; 
nor do the characteristics of man extend in the 
animal kingdom to the brutes; nor, again, 
do the same symptoms indicate life and death ; 
in every case, without exception, as we have 
said, the distinction of subjects resists any 
effort to confuse them and run one into.an- 
other; the marks upon each thing which we 
observe cannot be communicated so as to 
destroy that distinction. Let us follow this 
out in examining our opponents’ position. 
They say that the state of having no gene- 
ration is Being; and they likewise make 
the having generation Being. But just as 
a man and a stone have not the same marks 
(in defining the essence of the animate and 
that of the inanimate you would not give 
the same account of. each), so they must 
certainly grant that one who is non-generated 
is to be known by different signs to the gencr- 
Let us then survey those peculiar 
qualities of the non-generated Deity, which 
the Holy Scriptures teach us can be men- 
tioned and thought of, without doing Him 
an irreverence, 

What are they? I think no Christian is 
ignorant that He is good, kind, holy, just and 
hallowed, unseen and immortal, incapable of 
decay and change and alteration, powertul, 
wise, beneficent, Master, Judge, and everything 
like that. Why lengthen our discussion by 
lingering on acknowledged facts? If, then, 
we find these qualities in the ungenerate 
nature, and the state of having been gene- 
rated is contrary? in its very conception to 
the state of having not been generated, 
those who define these two states to be each 
of them Being, must perforce concede, that 
the characteristic marks of the generated 
being, following this opposition existing be- 
tween the generated and non-generated, must 
be contrary to the marks observable in the 
non-generated being; for if they were to 
declare the marks to be the same, this same- 
ness would destroy the difference between 
the two beings who are the subject of 


2 Wrevavriws, i.e. as logical ‘“‘contraries”’ differ from each 
other. Thisis not an Aristotelian, but a Neo-Platonic use of the 
word (i.e. Ammonius, A.D. 390, &c.). It occurs so again in this 
Book frequently. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 
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these observations. Differing things must be 
regardei| aS possessing ditfering marks ; like 
things are to be known by like signs. If, 
then, these men testify to the same marks in 
the Only-begotten, they can conceive of no 
difference whatever in the subject of the marks. 
But if they persist in their blasphemous. posi- 
tion, and maintain in asserting the difference 
of the generated and the non-generated the 
variation of the natures, it is readily seen what 
must result: viz., that, as in following out 
the opposition of the names, the nature of 
the things which those names indicate must 
be considered to be in a state of contrariety 
to itself, there is every necessity that the 
qualities observed in each should be drawn 
out opposite each other; so that those qualities 
should be applied to the Son which are the 
reverse of those predicated of the Father, viz., 
of divinity, holiness, goodness, imperishability, 
eternity, and of every other quality that 
represents God to the devout mind; in fact, 
every negation3 of these, every conception 
that ranks opposite to the good, must be 


considered as belonging to the generated 
nature. 

To ensure clearness, we must dwell upon this 
point. As the peculiar phenomena of heat 
and cold—which are themselves by nature 
opposed to each other (let us take fire and 
ice as examples of each), each being that 
which the other is not—are at variance with 
each other, cooling being the peculiarity of ice, 
heating of fire; so if in accordance with the 
antithesis expressed by the names, the nature 
revealed by those names is parted asunder, 
it is not to be admitted that the faculties 
attending these natural ‘“subcontraries 4” are 
like each other, any more than cooling can 
belong to fire, or burning to ice. If, then, 
goodness is inseparable from the idea of the 
non-generated nature, and that nature is parted 
on the ground of being, as they declare, from 
the generated nature, the properties of the 
former will be parted as well from those of 
the latter: so that if the good is found in the 
first, the quality set against the good is to be 
perceived in the last. ‘Thus, thanks to our 
clever systematizers, Manes lives again with 
his parallel line of evil in array over against 
the good, and his theory of opposite powers 
residing in opposite natures. 

Indeed, if we are to speak the truth boldly, 
without any reserve, Manes, who for having 
been the first, they say, to venture to 
entertain the Manichan view, gave his name 
to that heresy, may fairly be considered 
the less offensive of the two. I say this, just 


eee 


3 aneppaivorra. 4 Urevavriwy. 
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as if one had to choose between a viper and 
an asp for the most affection towards man; 
still, if we consider, there is some difference 
between brutess. Does not: a comparison of 
doctrines show that those older heretics 
less intolerable than these? Manes thoz 
he was pleading on the side of the Orisr 
Good, when he represented that Evil co: 
derive thence none of its causes; so he ! 
the chain of things which are on the iis 
the bad to a separate Principle, i: 
character of the Almighty’s champion, 
his pious aversion to put the blame I 
unjustifiable aberrations upon that Source 
Good ; not perceiving, with his narrow under- 
standing, that it is impossible even to conc=ire 
f God as the fashioner of evil, or .on the 
other hand, of any other First Principle bes: ‘es 
Him. There might be a long discussion on 
this point, but it is beside our present pur- 
pose. We mentioned Manes’ statements onl; 
in order to show, that he at all events thoucht 
it his duty to separate evil from anything to 
do with God. But the blasphemous error 
with regard to the Son, which these men 
systematize, is much more terrible. Like 
others, they explain the existence of evil bra 
contrariety in respect of Being; but when they 
declare, besides this, that the God of the 
n 
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universe is actually the Maker of this a: 
production, and say that this “ generation 
formed by Him into a substance possesses 
a nature foreign to that of its Maker, they 
exhibit therein more of impiety than the 
aforesaid sect; for they not only give a 
personal existence to that which in its nature 
is opposed to good, but they say that a Gceod 
Deity is the Cause of another Deity who in 
nature diverges from His; and they all but 
openly exclaim in their teaching, that there 1s 
in existence something opposite to the nature 
of the good, deriving its personality from the 
good itself. For when we know the Fatners 


substance to be good, and therefore find tna 
the Son’s s ibstance, owing to its being unixe 


the Father’s in its nature (which is the tenet 
of this heresy), is amongst the contrary 5 
dicables, what is thereby proved? Why. 


itself. I declare this to be more hormbie 
even than the irrationality of the Manichees. 
But if they repudiate this blasphemy from 
their system, though it zs the logical carrying 
out of their teaching, and if they say that the 
Only-begotten has inherited the excellences 
of the Father, not as being really His Son, Dut 
-—so does it please these misbelievers —as re 
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ceiving His personality by an act of creation, 
let us look inte this too, and see w hether such 
an idea can be reasonably entertained. If, then, 
it were granted that it is as they think, viz. that 
the Lord of all things has not inherited as be- 
ing a true Son, but that He rules a kindred 
of created things, being Himself made and. 
created, how will the rest of creation accept 
this rule and not rise in revolt, being thus 
thrust down from kinship to subjection and 
condemned, though not a whit behind Him 
in natural prerogative (both being created), to 
serve and bend beneath a kinsman after all. | 
That were like a usurpation, viz. not to assign 
the command to a superiority of Being, but to 
divide a creation that retains by right of nature 
equal privileges into slaves and a ruling power, 
one part in command, the other in subjection ; 
as if, as the result of an arbitrary distri- 
bution ®, these same privileges had been piled 
at random on one who after that distribu- 
tion got preferred to his equals. Even man 
did not share his honour with the brutes, 
before he received his dominion over them; 
his prerogative of reason gave him the title 
to command; he was set over them, because 
of a variance of his nature in the direc- 
tion of superiority. And human governments 
experience such quickly-repeated revolutions 
for this very reason, that it is impracticable 
that those to whom nature has given equal 
rights should be excluded from power, but her 
impulse is instinct in all to make themselves 
equal with the dominant party, when all 
are of the same blood. 

How, too, will it be true that “all things were 
made by Him,” if it is true that the Son 
Himself is one of the things made? Either 
He must have made Himself, for that text to 
be true, and so this unreasonableness which 
they have devised to harm our Faith will recoil 
with all its force upon themselves; or else, 
if this is absurdly unnatural, that affirma- 
tion that the zw/o/e creation was made by 
Him will be proved to have no ground to 
stand on. The withdrawal of one makes “all” 
a false statement. So that, from this definition 
of the Son as a created being, one of two 
vicious and absurd alternatives is inevitable ; 
either that He is not the Author of all created! 
things, seeing that He, who, they insist, is one 
of those works, must be withdrawn from the 
“all;” or else, that He is exhibited as the 
maker of Himself, seeing that the preaching 
that ‘without Him was not anything (made) 
that was made’ is not a lie. So much for 


their teaching. ' 


6 arbitrary distribution, amoxAnpworews ? Kat’ amoxAyjpwouw 
‘at random,” is also used by Sextus Empiric. (A.D. 200), Clem. 
alee », and Greg Naz. 


$36. A passing repetition of the teaching of the 
Church. 

But if a man keeps steadfast to the sound 
doctrine, and believes that the Son is of 
the nature which is divine without admix- 
ture, he will find everything in harmony with 
the other truths of his religion, viz., that 
Our Lord is the maker of all things, that He is 
King of the universe, set above it not by an 
arbitrary act of capricious power, but ruling 
by virtue of a superior nature; and besides 
this, he will find that the one First Cause 7, as 
taught by us, is not divided by any unlike- 
ness of substance into separate first causes, 
but one Godhead, one Cause, one Power 
over all things is believed in, that God- 
head being discoverable by the harmony 
existing between these like beings, and lead- 
ing on the mind through one like to an- 
other like, so that the Cause of all things, 
which is Our Lord, shines in our hearts by 
means of the Holy Spirit ; (for it is impossible, 
as the Apostle says, that the Lord Jesus can be 
truly known, “except by the Holy Spirit®”); 
and then all the Cause beyond, which is God 
over all, is found through Our Lord, Who 
is the Cause of all things; nor, indeed, is it 
possible to gain an exact knowledge of the 
Archetypal Good, except as it appears in the 
(visible) image of that invisible. But then, 
after passing that summit of theology, I mean 
the God over all, we turn as it were back again 
in the racecourse of the mind, and speed 
through conjoint and kindred ideas from the 
Father, through the Son, to the Holy Ghost. 
For once having taken our stand on the compre- 
hension of the ‘Ungenerate Light, we perceive 9 
that moment from that vantage ground the 
Light that streams from Him, hike the ray co- 
existent with the sun, whose cause indeed is in 
the sun, but whose existence is synchronous 
with the sun, not being a later addition, but ap- 
pearing at the first sight of the sun itself: or 
rather (for there is no necessity to be slaves 
to this similitude, and so give a handle to the 
critics to use against our teaching by reason of 
the inadequacy of our image), it will not 
be a ray of the sun that we shall perceive, but 
another sun blazing forth, as an offspring, out 
of the Ungenerate sun, and simultaneously with 
our conception of the First, and in every way 
like him, in beauty, in power, in lustre, in size, 


7 One First Cause, povapyias. In a notable passage on the 
Greeks who came up to the Bei ist (John xii. 20), Cyriil (Catena, 
». 307), uses the same word. ‘Such, secing that some of the Jews" 
customs did not greatly differ from their own, as far as related 
to the manner of sacrifice, and the belief ina Ome first Cause... 
came up with them to worship,” &c, Philo had already used the 
word so (D+ Charit,). Athanasius opposes it to moAuvdeta (Quest. 
ad Antioch. {.). 

8°) Chr! ‘xii, 3: 

9 evongapev: aorist of instantaneous action. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK I. 85 


in brilliance, in all things at once that we 
observe in the sun. Then again, we see yet 
another such Light after the same fashion, 
sundered by no interval of time from that 
offspring Light, and while shining forth by | 
means of It yet tr acing the source of its b yeIng 
to the Primal Li ight ; itself, nev ertheless, a Light ! 
shining in like manner as the one first conceiv ved | 
of, and itself a source of light and doing all that | 
light does. There is, indeed, no ditterence 
between one light and another light, gua Zigh?, 
when the one 
illuminating grace, but by its complete perfec- 
tion forms part of the highest light of all, 
and is beheld along with the Father and the 
Son, though counted after them, and by: ‘its 
own power giyes access to the hght that is per- 
ceived in the Father and Son to all who are 
able to partake of it. So far upon this, 


$37. Defence of S. Basils statement, attacked by \ 
Sunomius, that the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘the, 
Ungenerate’ can have the same meaning. 


The stream of his abuse is very Stross in- | 


solence is at the bottom of every principle he 
lays down ; and vilification is put by him in the 
place of any demonstration of doubtful points : 
so let us briefly discuss the many misrepresenta- 
tions about the word Ungenerate with which he 
insults our Teacher himself and his treatise. 
He has quoted the following words of our; 
Teacher: “For my part I should be inclined 
to say that this title of the Ungenerate, how- 
ever fitting it may seem to express our ideas, 
yet, as nowhere found in Scripture and as 
forming the alphabet of Eunomius’ blasphemy, | 
may very well be suppressed, when we have, 


the word Father meaning the same thing ;| 


for One who essentially and alone is Father 
comes from none else ; and that which comes | 
from none else is equivalent to the Un- 
generate.” Now let us hear what proof he 
brings of the ‘folly’ of these words : 
hastiness and shameless 


into his attempts ; he turns comptetely round, 
because his judgment is wavering and his 
powers of reasoning are feeble.” Notice how 
well-directed that blow is ; how skilfully, with 


all his mastery of loyic, he takes Basil’s words | 
to pieces and puts a conception more con-| 


sistent with piety in their place! “ Anom: alous 
in phrase,” “ hasty and dishonest in judgment,’ 
‘wavering and turning round from feebleness 
of reasoning.” Why this ? what has exasperated 
this man, whose own judgment is so firm and 
reasoning so sound? What it that he 


a ee 


is 


1 Le. maryp, ayevenros 


shows no lack or diminution of 


 Over-| 
dishonesty prompt!s 
him to put this dose of words! anomalously used | 


eee condemns in Basil’s words? Is it, that 
ihe accepts the zea of the Ungenerate, but 
isays that the actual word, as misused by 
those who pervert it, should be suppressed? 
| Well; is the Faith in jeopardy only as re- 
| wards words and outward expressions, and 
need’ we take no account of the correct 
ness of the thought beneath? Or does not 
the Word of Truth rather exhort us first 
[to have a heart pure from evil thoughts, 
and then, for the manifestation of the soul’s 

emotions, to use any words that can express 
these secrets of the mind, without any minute 
}care about this or that particular sound? For 
|the speaking in this way or in that is not the 
cause of the thought within us ; but the hidden 
conception of the heart supplies the motive for 
such and such words; “for from the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” We 
make the words interpret the thought; we do 
not’ by a reverse process gather? the thought 
from the words. Should both be at hand, a 
|man may certainly be ready in both, in clever 
thinking and clever expression ; but if the 
one should be wanting, the loss to the illiterate 
is slight, if the knowledge in his soul is perfect 
jin the direction of moral goodness. ‘* This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their 
|heart is far from me 3.” What is the meaning of 
that? That the right attitude of the soul 
{towards the truth is more precious than the 

| propriety of phrases in the sight of God, who 
‘hears the “‘groanings that cannot be uttered.” 

| Phrases can be used in opposite senses ; the 
tongue readily serving, at his will, the intention 
|of the speaker; but the disposition of the soul, 
bas it 18, 50 1$ It seen by Him: Whe sees.alt 
secrets. Why, then, does he deserve to be 
called “anomalous,” and “hasty,” and “ dis- 
honest,” for bidding us suppress all in the term 
Ungenerate which can aid in thetr blasphemy 
those who transgress the Faith, while minding 
}and welcoming all the meaning in the word 
which can be reverently held. Ifindeed he bad 
said that we ought not to think of the Deity as 
Ungenerate, there might have been some occa- 
| sion for these and even worse terms of abuse to 
'be used against him. But if he falls in with the 
‘general belief of the faithful and admits this, 
sand then pronounces an opinion well worthy 
of the Master’s mind+, viz., “Refrain from 
the use of the word, for into it, and from it, 
ithe subverting heresy is fetched,” and bids 
’}us cherish the idea of an ungenerate Deity by 
means of other names,—therein he does not 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 Putting a full stop at ovvaye(pomev. Ochler otherwise. 

3 Isaiah xxix. 13; Matthew xv. 8. 

4 the Master's mind. ‘* But whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in Me, it were better for him that a mill 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 


the depth of the sea.” Matth. xvili. 6; Mark ix. 42. 
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deserve their abuse. Are we not taught by 
the Truth Himself to act so, and not to cling 
even to things exceeding precious, if any of 
them tend to mischief? When He thus bids 
us to cut away the right eye or foot or hand, 
if so be that one of them ottends, what else 
does He imply by this figure, than that He 
would have anything, however fair-seeming, if it 
leads a man by an inconsiderate use to evil, 
remain inoperative and out of use, assuring us 
that it is better for us to be saved by amputa- 
tion of the parts which led to sin, than to 
perish by retaining them ? 

What, too, does Paul, the follower of Christ, 
say? He, too, in his deep wisdom teaches the 
same. He, who declares that “everything is 
good, and nothing to be rejected, if it be re- 
ceived with thanks,” on some occasions, 
because of the ‘conscience of the weak brother,’ 
puts some things back from the number which 
he has accepted, and commands us to decline 
them. “If,” he says, “meat make my bro- 
ther to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth ©.” Now this is just what our 
follower of Paul did. He saw that the deceiv- 
ing power of those who try to teach the in- 
equality of the Persons was increased by this 
word Ungenerate, taken in their mischievous, 
heretical sense, and so he advised that, while 
we cherish in our souls a devout consciousness 
of this ungenerate Deity, we should not show 
any particular love for the actual word, which 
was the occasion of sin to the reprobate ; for 
that the title of Father, if we follow out all that 
it implies, will suggest to us this meaning of 
not having been generated. For when we 
hear the word Father, we think at once of the 
Author of all beings; for if He had some 
further cause transcending Himself, He would 
not have been called thus of proper right 
Father; for that title would have had to be 
transferred higher, to this pre-supposed Cause. 
But if He Himself is that Cause from which 
all comes, as the Apostle says, it is plain that 
nothing can be thought of beyond His exis- 
tence. But this is to believe in that existence 
not having been generated. but this man, 
who claims that even the Truth shall not be 
considered more persuasive than himself, will 
not acquiesce in this; he loudly dogmatizes 
against it; he jeers at the argument. 

§ 38. Several ways of controverting his 
yuibbling syllogisms. 

Let us, if you please, examine his irrefragable 
syllogisms, and his subtle transpositions 7 of the 


S x Tim. iv. 4 (R.V.). 
6 y Cor. viii. 13. : E 
7 Transpositions of the terms in his own false premitsses; rav 
cofioparwy avtiatpopas. The same as ‘the professional twisting 
of premisses," and “ the hooking backward and orward and twisting 
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terms in his own false premisses, by which he 
hopes to shake that argument; though, indeed, 
I fear lest the miserable quibbling in what he 
says may In a measure raise a prejudice also 
against the remarks that would correct. it. 
When striplings challenge to a fight, men get 
more blame for pugnaciousness in closing with 
such foes, than honour for their show of vic- 
tory. Nevertheless, what we want to say is 
this. We think, indeed, that the things said by 
him, with that well-known elocution now 
familiar to us, only for the sake of being inso- 
lent, are better buried in silence and oblivion ; 
they may suit him; but to us they afford only 
an exercise for much-enduring patience. Nor 
would it be proper, I think, to insert his ridi- 
culous expressions in the midst of our own 
serious controversy, and so to make this zeal 
for the truth evaporate in coarse, vulgar 
laughter ; for indeed to be within hearing, 
and to remain unmoved, is an impossibility, 
when he says with such sublime and mag- 
nificient verbosity, “Where additional words 
amount to additional blasphemy, it is by half 
as much more tranquilizing to be silent than 
to speak.” Let those laugh at these expressions 
who know which of them are fit to be believed, 
and which only to be laughed at; while we 
scrutinize the keenness of those syllogisms with 


| which he tries to tear our system to pieces. 


He says, “If ‘Father’ is the same in 
meaning as ‘ Ungenerate,’ and words which 
have the same meaning naturally have in every 
respect the same force, and Ungenerate signifies 
by their confession that God comes from no- 
thing, it follows necessarily that lather signl- 
fies the fact of God being of none, and not the 
having generated the Son.” Now what is this 
logical necessity which prevents the having 
wenerated a Son being signified by the title 
“Father,” if so be that that same title does 1n 
itself express to us as well the absence ol 
beginning in the Father? If, indeed, the one 
idea was totally destructive of the other, it 
would certainly follow, trom the very nature 
of contradictories ®, that the affirming ot the one 
would involve the denial of the other. But it 
there is nothing in the world to prevent the 


of premisses” below. The terms Father and ’Ayevenros are trans 
posed or twisted into each other's place in this ‘irrefragable syilo- 
gism,’ Ltis ‘a reductio ad absurdum’ thus:— | 
Father means ‘Ayévvqros (Basil's premiss), 
.*. "Ayevenros means Kather, — : ee 
The fallacy of Eunomius consists in making ‘ Father universal 
in his own premiss, when it was only particular im Basil Sane Ayers 
yyros means the woe contents ot the word Father, a which there- 
fore cannot meau having generated a son, It is a False Cou- 
version. : : ‘ 
Vhis Conversion or avrtorpody is illustrated in Aristotle's Ana: 
lytics, Prior. 1. iii. 3. [tis legitimate thus — 
Some Bis A 
.*, Some A is (some) B. 
8 xara Thy TOY aytixemerwy diuow. If ‘Ayevynros means nol 
having ason, then to affirm *Gou is always “Ayévyntos” Is even tu 
deny (its logical contradictory) ‘God once had a Son. 
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same Existence from being Father and also 
Ungenerate, when we try to think, under this 
title of Father, of the quality of not having 
been generated as one of the ideas implied in 
it, what necessity prevents the relation to a Son 
being any longer marked by the word Father ? 
Other names which express mutual relationship 
are not always confined to those ideas of rela- 
tionship; for instance, we call the emperor 9 
autocrat and masterless, and we call the same 
the ruler of his subjects; and, while it is quite 
true that the word emperor signifies also the 
being masterless, it is not therefore necessary 
that this word, because signifying autocratic 
and unruled, must cease to imply the having 
power over inferiors; the word emperor, in 
fact, is midway between these two conceptions, 
and at one time indicates masterlessness, at 
another the ruling over lower orders. In the 
case before us, then, if there is some other 
Father conceivable besides the Father of Our 
Lord, let these men who boast of their pro- 
found wisdom show him to us, and then we 
will agree with him that the idea of the Un- 
generate cannot be represented by the title 
“Father.” But if the First Father has no 
cause transcending His own state, and the sub- 
" sistence of the Son is invariably implied in the 
title of Father, why do they try to scare us, as if 
we were children, with these professional twist- 
ings of premisses, endeavouring to persuade or 
rather to decoy us into the belief that, if the 
property of not having been generated is ac- 
knowledged in the title of Father, we must sever 
from the Father any relation with the Son. 
Despising, then, this silly superficial attempt 
of theirs, let us manfully own our belief in that 
which they adduce as a monstrous absurdity, 
viz., that not only does the ‘ Father’ mean the 
same as Ungenerate and that this last pro- 
perty establishes the Father as being of none, 
but also that the word ‘ Father’ introduces | 
with itself the notion of the Only-begotten, as 
a relative bound to it. Now the following 
passage, which is to be found in the treatise 
of our Teacher, has been removed from the 
context by this clever and invincible contro- 
versialist ; for, by suppressing that part which 
was added by Basil by way of safeguard, 
he thought he would make his own reply 
a much easier task. The passage runs thus 
verbatim. “For my part I should be inclined 
to say that this title of the Ungenerate, however 
readily it may seem to fall in with our own 
ideas, yet, as nowhere found in Scripture, and 
as forming the alphabet of Eunomius’ blas- 
phemy, may very well be suppressed, when we 
have the word Father meaning the same thing, 
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in addition to™ its introducing with itself, as 
a relative bound to it, the notion of the Son.” 
This generous champion of the truth, with 
innate good feeling?, has suppressed this 
sentence which was added by way of safeguard, 
I mean, “in addition to introducing with itself, 
as a relative bound to it, the notion of the 
Son;” after this garbling, he comes to close 
quarters with what remains, and having 
severed the connection of the living whole 3, 
and thus made it, as he thinks, a more yielding 
and assailable victim of his logic, he misleads 
his own party with the frigid and feeble para- 
logism, that “that which has a common mean- 
ing, in one single point, with something else 
retains that community of meaning in every 
possible point ;” and with this he takes their 
shallow intelligences by storm. For while we 
have only affirmed that the word Father in 
a certarm signification yiels the same mean- 
ing as Ungenerate, this man makes the coin- 
cidence of meanings complete in every point 
quite at variance therein with the common 
acceptation of either word; and so he re- 
duces the matter to an absurdity, pretending 
that this word Father can no longer denote any 
relation to the Son, if the idea of not having 
been generated is conveyed by it. It is just 
as if some one, after having acquired two ideas 
about a loaf,—one, that it 1s made of flour, the 
other, that it 1s food to the consumer—were to 
contend with the person who told him this, 
using against him the same kind of fallacy as 
Eunomius does, viz., that ‘the being made of 
flour is one thing, but the being food is another ; 
if, then, it is granted that the loaf is made of 
flour, this quality in it can no longer strictly be 
called food.’ Such is the thought in Eunomius’ 
syllogism; “if the not having been generated 
is implied by the word Father, this word can 
no longer convey the idea of having generated 
the Son.” But I think it is time that we, in our 
turn, applied to this argument of his that mag- 
nificently rounded penod of his own (already 
quoted). In reply to such words, it would be 
suitable to say that he would have more claim 
to be considered in his sober senses, if he had 
put the limit to such argumentative safeguards 
at absolute silence. For ‘* where additional 
words amount to additional blasphemy,” or, 
rather, indicate that he has utterly lost his 
reason, it is not only ‘ by half as much more,” 
but by the whole as much more “ tranquil- 
lizing to be silent than to speak.” 


I mpos ro. Cod. Ven., surely better than the common zpos r, 
which Oehiler has in his text. 

2 édevbepia; late Greek, for éAevBepiorns. ‘ ‘ 

3 “the living whole.’ gwparos; this 1s the radical meaning 
of capa, and also the classical. Viger. (Idiom, p. 143 note) cis 
tinguishes four meanings under this. 1. Safety. _ Individuality. 

Living presence. 4. Life: and adduces instances of each 
rom the Attic orators. 
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But perhaps a man would be more easily 
led into the true view by personal illustra- 
tions; so let us leave this hooking back- 
wards and forwards and this twisting of false 
premisses #, and discuss the matter in a less 
learned and more popular way. Your father, 
Eunomius, was certainly a human being ; but 
the same person was also the author of your 
being. Did you, then, ever use in his case 
too this clever quibble which you have em- 
ployed ; so that your own ‘father,’ when once he 
receives the true definition of his being, can no 


longer mean, because of being a ‘ man,’ any rela- 


tionship to yourself ; ‘for he must be one of two | 


things, either a man, or Eunomius’ father ?’— 
Well, then, you must not use the names of in- 
uumate relationship otherwise than in accord- 
ance with that intimate meaning. Yet, though 
you would indict tor libel any one who con- 
temptuously scoffed against yourself, by means 
of such an alteration of meanings, are you not 


afraid to scott against God; and are you safe | 


when’ you laugh at these mysteries of our faith ? 
As ‘your father’ indicates relationship to your- 
self, and at the same time humanity Is not ex- 
cluded by that term, and as no one in his sober 
senses instead of styling him who begat you 
‘your father’ would render his description by 
the word ‘man,’ or, reversely, if asked for his 
genus and answering ‘man,’ would assert that 
that answer prevented him from being your 
father; so in the contemplation of the Almighty 
a reverent mind would not deny that by the 
title of Father is meant that He is without 
generation, as well as that in another meaning 
it represents His relationship to the Son. 
Nevertheless Eunomits, in open contempt of 
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amongst examples foreign to our subject. I will 
|explain from the words of our Faith itself. 

God is called Father and King and other 
names innumerable in Scripture. Of these 
names one part can be pronounced absolutely, 
|i.e. simply as they are, and no more: viz.. 
| “imperishable,” “everlasting,” “immortal,” and 
/so on. Lach of these, without our bringing in 
another thought, contains in itself a complete 
thought about the Deity. Others express only 
relative usefulness; thus, Helper, Champion, 
| Rescuer, and other words of that meaning; if 
|you remove thence the idea of one in need of 
the help, all the force expressed by the word 
is gone. Some, on the other hand, as we 
have said, are both absolute, and are also 
;amongst the words of relation; ‘God,’ for in- 
| stance, and ‘good,’ and many other such. In 
\these the thought does not continue always 
iwithin the absolute. The Universal God 
often becomes the property of him who calls 
upon Him; as the Saints teach us, when they 
make that independent Being their own. ‘The 
Lord God is Holy;’ so far there is no relation ; 
but when one adds the Lord Ouvr God, and so 
appropriates the meaning in a relation towards 


longer thought of absolutely. Again; “Abba, 
Father” is the cry of | thes Spirit; it is? an 
utterance free from any partial reference. But 
we are bidden to call the Father in heaven, 
‘Our Father ;’ this is the relative use of the 
lword, A man who makes the Universal 
|Deity his own, does not dim His supreme 
dignity ; and in the same way there is nothing 
to prevent us, when we point out the Father 
and Him who comes from Him, the Firstborn 


truth, does assert that the title cannot mean the|)efore all creation, from signifying by that 


‘having begotten a son’ any longer, when once! 
the word has conveyed to us the idea of ‘never | 
having been generated.’ 

Let us add the following illustration of the 
absurdity of his assertions. It is one that all 
must be familiar with, even mere children 
who are being introduced under a grammar-| 
tutor to the study of words. Who, I say, does | 
not know that some nouns are absolute and 
out of all relation, others express some rela- 
tionship. Of these last, again, there are some 
which incline, according to the speaker’s wish, 
either way; they have a simple intention 
in themselves, but can be turned so as to 
become nouns of relation. I will not linger 


470 KarnyxvAwmevoy THIS TOY ovdirpatov mAokys. See c. 38, 
note 7. The false premisses in the syllogisms have been— 

x. Father (partly) means "Ayevynros. ? 

Things which mean the same in part, mcan the same in 
all (talse press»). 

.. Father means ‘Ayéventos (false). 

2. Father means ‘Ayevrnros (false). ; 
“Ayéventos does not mean * having a Son. } 
-. Father does not mean ‘having a Son’ (false). 


title of Father at one and the same time the 
having begotten that Son, and also the not 
being from any more transcendent Cause. For 
he who speaks of the First Father means Him 
who is presupposed before all existence, Whose 
is the beyond’. This is He, Who has nothing 
previous to Himself to behold, no end in which 
He shall cease. Whichever way we look, He 
is equally existing there for ever; He transcends 
the limit of any end, the idea of any beginning, 
by the infinitude of His life; whatever be His 
title, eternity must be implied with it. 

But Eunomius, versed as he js in the contem- 
plation of that which eludes thought, rejects this 
view of unscientific minds; he will not admit 
a double meaning in the word ‘ Father,’ the one, 
that from Him are all things and in the front 
ot all things the Only-begotten Son, the other, 
that He Himself has no superior Cause. He 


5 évedeitaro, of ro éméxewa. This is the reading of the Turin 


' Cod., and preferable to that of the Paris edition, 
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loneself, then one causes the word to be no. 
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may scorn the statement; but we will brave his 
mocking laugh, and repeat what we have said 
already, that the ‘Father’ is the same as that 
Ungenerate One, and both signifies the having 
begotten the Son, and represents the being 
from nothing. 

But Eunomius, contending with this state- 


ment of ours, says (the very contrary now’ 
of what he said before), “If God is Father! 
because He has begotten the Son. and ‘ Fa-| 


ther’ has the same meaning as Ungenerate, 
God is Ungenerate because He has begotten 
the Son, but before He begat Him He was 
not Ungenerate.” Observe his method of 
turning round ; how he pulls his first quibble 
to pieces, and turns it into the very opposite, 
thinking even so to entrap us in a conclu- 
sion from which there is no escape. His first 
syllogism presented the following absurdity, 


. 5 i | 
“If ‘Father’ means the coming front nothing, 


then necessarily it will no longer indicate the 
having begotten the Son.” But this last syllo- 
gism, by turning (a premiss) into its contrary, 
threatens our faith with another absurdity 
How, then, does he pull to pieces his former 
conclusion®? “If He is ‘Father’ because 
He has begotten a Son.” His first syllogism 
gave us nothing like that; on the contrary, 
its logical inference purported to show that 
if the Father's not having been generated 
was meant by the word [ather, that word 
could wo¢ mean as well the having begotten 
aSon7. ‘Thus his first syllogism contained no 
intimation whatever that God was Father be- 
cause He had beyotten a Son. I fail to un- 
derstand what this argumentative and shrewdly 
professional reversal means. 

But let us look to the thought in it below the 
words. ‘If God is Ungenerate because He has 
begotten a Son, He was not Ungenerate before 
He begat Him.’ The answer to that is plain ; 
it consists in the simple statement of the ‘Truth, 
that ‘the word Father means both the having 
begotten a Son, and also that the Begetter is 
not to be thought of as.Himself coming from 
any cause.’ If you look at the effect, the 
Person of the Son is revealed in the word 
eee 


6 The first syllogism was— | 2 . 
© Father’ ineans the ‘coming from nothing ; ; ; 
(‘Coming from nothing’ does not mean | begetting a Son’) 

.. Father does not mean begetting a Son, 4 ; 
He “pulls to pieces” this conclusion by taking its logical ‘ con- 
trary’ as the first premiss of his second syllogism ; thus— 
Father means begetting a Son; 
(Father means “Ayevvnros) f 
.. ‘Ayeventos ineans besetting a Son. | : 
From which it 1ollows that befure that begetting the Almighty 
was not ‘Ayevyyros. ; : ‘ : 
The conclusion of the last syllogism also involves the contrary 
of the 2"! premiss of the frst. ; a 
It is to be noticed that both syllogismis are aimed at Basil's 
doctrine, ‘Father’ means ‘ coming from nothing. peivecha rae 
to show that, in both, such a pretiiss partic As absurdity, dul 
j idic H 7 Tent f ther. 
Gregory ridicules both tur contradicting each © ; 7 
7 70 wey py dvvacdu. Phe negative, absent in Ochler, is 


recovered “rom the Lurim Cod. 


Father ; if you look for a previous Cause, the 
absence of any beginning in the Begetter is 
shown by that word. In saying that ‘ Before 
He begat a Son, the Almighty was not Un- 
generate,’ this pamphleteer lays himself open 
to a double charge; i.e. of misrepresenta- 
tion of us, and of insult to the Faith. He 
attacks, as if there was no mistake about it, 
something which our Teacher never said, neither 
do we now assert, viz., that the Almighty be- 
came 1n process of time a I’ather, having been 
something else before. Moreover in ridiculing 
the absurdity of this fancied doctrine of ours, 
he proclaims his own wildness as to doctrine. 
Assuming that the Almighty was once some- 
thing. else, and then by an advance became 
entitled to be called Father, he would have it 
that before this He was not Ungenerate either, 
since Ungeneracy is implied in the idea of 
Father. ‘The folly of this hardly needs to be 
pointed out; it will be abundantly clear to any- 
one who reflects. If the Almighty was some- 
thing else before He became Father, what 
will the champions of this theory say, if 
they were asked in what state they propose 
to contemplate Him? What name are they 
coing to give Him in that stage of existence ; 
cluld, infant, babe, or youth? Will they blush 
at such flagrant absurdity, and say nothing like 


| that, and concede that He was perfect from the 


first? ‘Then how can He be perfect, while as 
yet unable to become Father? Or will they 
not deprive Him of this power, but say only 
that it was xot fitting that there should be 
Fatherhood simultaneously with His existence. 
But if it was not good nor fitting that He 
should be from the very beginning Father of 
such a Son, how did He go on to acquire that 
which was not good? 

But, as it is, it 7s good and fitting to God’s 
majesty that He should become Father of such 
a Son. So they will make out that at the be- 
ginning He had no share in this good thing, 


}and as long as He did not have this Son they 
| must assert (may God forgive me for saying it!) 


that He had no Wisdom, nor Power, nor ‘Truth, 
nor any of the other glories which from various 
points of view the Only-begotten Son is and 
is called. 

But let all this fall on the heads of those who 
started it. We will return whence we digressed. 
He says, “If God is Father because of having 
begotten a Son, and if Father means the being 
Ungenerate, then God was not this last, betore 
He begat.” Now if he could speak here as it 
is customary to speak about human life, where 
it is inconceivable that any should acquire 
possession of many accomplishments all at 
once, instead of winning each of the objects 
sought after in a certain order and sequence 
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of time—if I say we could reason like 
that in the case of the Almighty, so that 
we could say He possessed His Ungene- 
racy at one time, and after that acquired 
His power, and then His imperishability, and 
then His Wisdom, and advancing so became 
Father, and after that Just and then Everlast- 
ing, and so came into all that enters into 
the philosophical conception of Him, in a 
certain sequence—then it would not be so 
manifestly absurd to think that one of His 
names has precedence of another name, and to 
talk of His being first Ungenerate, and after 
that having become Father. 

As it is, however, no one is so earth-bound 
in imayination, so uninitiated in the sublimities 
of our Faith. as to fail, when once he kas appre 
hended the Cause of the universe, to embrace in 
one collective and compact whole all the attri- 
butes which piety can give to God; and to con 
ceive instead of a primal and a later attribute, 
and of another in between, supervening ina cer- 
tain sequence. It is not possible, in fact, to tra- 
verse in thought one amongst those attributes, 
and then reach another, be ita reality or a concep- 
tion, which is to transcend the first in antiquity. 
Every name of God, every sublime conception 
of Him, every utterance or idea that harmonizes 
with our general ideas with regard to Him, is 
linked in closest union with its fellow ; all such 
conceptions are massed together in our under 
standing into one collective and compact whole ; 


Power, and Imperishability, and Goodness, and 
Authority, and everything else. You cannot 
take one of these and separate it in thought 
from the rest by any interval of time, as if it 
preceded or followed something else; no 
sublime or adorable attribute in Him can 
be discovered, which is not simultaneously 
expressed in His everlastingness. Just, then, 
as we cannot say that God was ever not 
good, or powerful, or imperishable, or im- 
mortal, in the same way it is a blasphemy 
not to attribute to Him Fatherhood always, 
and to say that that came later. He Who 
is truly Father is always Father; if eternity 
was not included in this confession, and 
if a foolishly preconceived idea curtailed and 
checked retrospectively our conception of the 
Father, true Fatherhood could no longer be 
properly predicated of Him, because that pre- 
conceived idea about the Son would cancel 
the continuity and eternity of His Father 
hood. How could that which He is now 
called be thought of something which came 
into existence subsequent to these other 
attributes? If being first Ungenerate He 
then became Father, and received that name, 
He was not always altogether what He 1s) 


now called. But that which the God now 
existing is He always is; He does not be- 
come worse or better by any addition, He does 
not become altered by taking something from 
another source. He is always identical with 
Himself. If, then, He was not Father at first, 
He was not Father afterwards. But if He is 
confessed to be Father (now), I will recur 
to the same argument, that, if He is so now, 
He always was so; and that if He always was, 
He always will be. The Father therefore is 
always Father; and seeing that the Son must 
always be thought of along with the Father 
(for the title of father cannot be justified unless 
there is.a son to make it true), all that we con- 
template in the Father is to be observed also in 
the Son. “All that the Father hath is the Son’s ; 
and all that is the Son’s the Father hath.” The 
words are, ‘The Father Aa// that which is the 
Son’s 8,’ and so a carping critic will have no 
authority for finding in the contents of the word 
“Call” the ungeneracy of the Son, when it Is 
said that the Son has all that the Father has, 
nor on the other hand the generation of the 
Father, when all that is the Son’s is to be 
observed in the Father. For the Son “as all 
the things of the Father; but He zs not Father: 
and again, all the things of the Son are to be 
observed in the Father, but He zs not a Son. 
If, then, all that is the Father’s is in the 
Only-begotten, and He is in the Father, and 


| the Fatherhood is not dissociated from the ‘ not 
namely, His Fatherhood, and Ungeneracy, and | 


having been generated,’ I for my part cannot 
see what there is to think of in connexion with 
the Father, by Himself, that is parted by any 
interval so as to precede our apprehension of 
the Son. Therefore we may boldly encounter 
the difficulties started in that quibbling syllo- 
gism; we may despise it as a mere scare to 
frighten children, and still assert that God is 
Holy, and Immortal, and Father, and Ungene- 
rate, and Everlasting, and everything all at once; 
and that, if it could be supposed possible that 
you could withhold one of these attributes 
which devotion assigns to Him, all would 
be destroyed along with that one. Nothing, 
therefore, in Him is older or younger; else 
He would be found to be older or younger 
than Himself. If God is not all His attri- 
butes always, but something in Him is, and 
something else only becoming, following some 
order of sequence (we must remember God 1s 
not a compound; whatever He is is the whole 
of Him), and if according to this heresy He is 
first Ungenerate and afterwards becomes Father, 
then, secing that we cannot think of Him in 
connexion with a heaping together of qualities, 


8 John xvi. 15. Oehler conjectures these words ("Exet 6 marnp) 
are to be repeated; and thus obtains a good sense, which the 
common reading, 0 rarnp «troy, does not give. 
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there is no alternative but that the whole of 
Him must be both older and younger than the 


ito his vomit ; 


How often he returns 
how often he blurts it out again ! 


Ungenerate of the Son.” 


whole of Him, the former by virtue of His!Shall we not, then, annoy most people, if we 


Ungeneracy, the latter by virtue of His Father- 


drag about our argument in company with this 


hood. But if, as the prophet says of God 9, He} foolish display of words? It would be perhaps 


“is the same,” it is idle to say that before He| 
begat He was not Himself U ngenerate ; we can- 


the Ungenerate One, parted from the other: 


more decent to be silent in a case like this ; 


jstill, lést any one should think that we decline 
not find either of these names, the F ather and | 


discussion because we are weak in pleas, we 
iwill answer thus to what he has said. ‘You 


the two ideas rise together, suggested by each | have no authority, Eunomius, for cailing the 
other, in the thoughts of the devout reasoner. | Wather the Ungenerate of the Son, even though 


God is Father from everlasting, and everlasting | 
Father, and every other term 
assigns to Him is given in a like sense, the! 
mensuration and the flow of time having no | 
place, as we have said, in the Eternal. 

I.et us now sce the remaining resuits of his 
expertness in dealing with words; results, which 
he himself truly says, are at once ridiculous and 
lamentable. ‘Truly one must laugh outright at 
what he says, if a deep lament for the error that 
steeps his soul were not more fitting. Whereas 


Father, as we teach, includes, according to one | 


of its meanings, the idea of the Ungenerate, he 

transfers the full signification of the word Father 
to that of the Ungenerate, and declares “ If 
Father is the same as Ungenerate, it is allow- 
able for us to drop it, and use Ungenerate in- 
stead; thus, the Ungenerate of the Son. is 


Ungenerate ; for as the Ungencrate is Father of | 


the Son, so reversely the Father is Ungenerate 
of the Son.” After this a feeling of admiration 
for our friend’s adroitness steals over me, 
with the conviction that the many-sided subtlety 


of his theological training is quite beyond the | 


capacity of most. What our Teacher said was 
embraced in one short sentence, to the etrect 
that it was possible that by the title ‘ Father’ 
the Ungeneracy could be signified; but Euno- 
mius’ words depend for their number not on the 

variety of the thoughts, but on the way that 
anything within the circuit of similar names 
can be turned about’. As the cattle that 
run blindfold round to turn the mill remain 
with all their travel in the same spot, so does 
he go round and round the same topic, and 
never leaves it. Once he said, ridiculing us, 
that ‘Father’ does not signify the having be- 
gotten, but the being from nothing, Again 
he wove a similar dilemma, “If Father sig- 
nifies Ungeneracy, before He begat He was 
notungenerate.” Then a third time he resorts 
to the same trick. “It is allowable for us to 
drop Father, and to use Ungenerate instead ;” 
and then directly he repeats the logic so 
often vomited. “For as the Ungenerate is 
Father of the Son, so reversely the Father 1s 


aan 


9 Psalm cii_ 27- 
T év Ty) repiody Kal avagTp> (iy) iwy Omotwy pnwaror. 


that devotion |was from no cause Himself. 


;the title Father does signify that the Begetter 
For as, to take 
the exemple already cited, when we hear the 
word ‘Emperor’ we understand two things, 
both that the one who is pre-eminent in 


authority is subject to none, and also that 


he controls his inferiors, so the title Father 
supplies us with two ideas about the Deity, one 
relating to His Son, the other to His being 
dependent on no preconceivable cause. As, 
then, in the case of ‘ Emperor’ we cannot say 
that because the two things are signified by that 
term, viz, the ruling over subjects and the 
not having any to take precedence of him, 
there is any justification for speaking of the 
*Unruled of subjects,’ instead of the ‘ Ruler 
of the nation,’ or allowing so much, that we 
may use such a juxtaposition of words, in imita- 
tion of king of a nation, as kingless of a nation, 
in the same way when ‘ Father’ indicates a Son, 


jand also represents the idea of the Ungenerate, 
| we may not unduly transfer this latter meaning, 
iso as to attach this idea of the Ungenerate 


fast to a paternal relationship, and absurdly 
say ‘the Ungenerate is Ungenerate of the 
Son.’ 

He treads on the ground of truth, he thinks, 
after such utterances; he has exposed the 
absurdity of his adversaries’ position; how 
boasttully he cries, ‘‘And what sane thinker, 
pray, ever yet wanted the natural thought to be 
suppressed, and welcomed the paradoxical ?” 
No sane thinker, most accomplished sir; and 
therefore our argument neither, which teaches 
that while the term Ungenerate does suit our 
thoughts, and we ought to guard it in our 
hearts intact, yet the term Father is an adequate 
substitute for the one which you have perverted, 
and leads the mind in that direction. Remem- 
ber the words which you yourself quoted ; Basil 
did not ‘want the natural thought to be sup- 
pressed, and welcome the paradoxical,’ as you 
phrase it; but he advised us toavoid all danger 
by suppressing the mere word Ungenerate, that 
is, the expression in so many syllables, as one 
which had been evilly interpreted, and besides 
was not to be found in Scripture; as for its 
meaning he declares that it does most com 
pletely suit our thoughts. 
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Thus far for our statement. But this reviler 
of all quibblers, who completely arms his own 
argument with the truth, and arraigns our sins in 
logic, does not blush in any of his arguing 
on doctrines to indulge in very pretty quib- 
bles ; on a par with those exquisite jokes which 
are cracked to make people laugh at dessert. 
Reflect on the weight of reasoning displayed 
in that complicated syllogism; which I will 
now again repeat. “If ‘lather’ is the same 
as Ungenerate, it is allowable for us to drop it, 
and use Ungenerate instead ; thus, the Ungen- 
erate is Ungenerate of the Son; for as the 
Ungenerate is Father of the Son, so, reversely, 
the Father is Ungenerate of the Son.” Well, 
this is very like another case such as the follow- 
ing. Suppose some one were to state the right 
and sound view about Adam; namely, that it 
mattered not whether we called him “ father of 
mankind” or “ the first man formed by God” 
(for both mean the same thing), and then some 
one else, belonging to Eunomius’ school of 
reasoners, were to pounce upon this statement, 
and make the same complication out of it, 
viz.: If “first man formed by God” and 


“father of mankind” are the same things, it} 


is allowable for us to drop the word “ father” 
and use “first formed” instead ; and say that 
Adam was the ‘first formed,” instead of the 
“father,” of Abe]; for as the first formed was 
the father of a son, so, reversely, that father is 
If this had been 
said in a tavern, what laughter and applause 
would have broken from the tippling circle 
over so fine and exquisite a joke! These are 
the arguments on which our learned theologian 
leans; when he assails our doctrine, he really 
needs himself a tutor and a stick to teach him 
that all the things which are predicated of some 
one do not necessarily, in their meaning, have 
respect to one single object; as is plain from 
the aforesaid instance of Abel and Adam. 


That one and the same Adam is Abel’s father | 


and also God’s handiwork is a truth; never- 
theless it does not follow that, because he is 
both, he is both with respect to Abel. So 
the designation of the Almighty as Father 
has both the special meaning of that word, 1.e., 
the having begotten a son, and also that of 
there being no preconceivable cause of the 
Very Father; nevertheless it does not follow 
that when we mention the Son we must speak 
of the Ungenerate, instead of the Father, of 
that Son; nor, on the other hand, if the 
absence of beginning remains unexpressed in 
reference to the Son, that we must banish from 
our thoughts about God that attribute of Un- 
generacy. But he discards the usuat accepta- 
tions, and like an actor in comedy, makes a 
joke of the whole subject, and by dint of the 


oddity of his quibbles makes the questions of 
our faith ridiculous. Again I must repeat his 
words: ‘‘If Father is the same as Ungenerate, 
it is allowable for us to drop it, and use Ungen- 
erate instead; thus, the Ungenerate is Ungene- 
rate of the Son; for as the Ungenerate is Father 
of the Son, so, reversely, the Father is Ungen. 
erate of the Son.” But let us turn the laugh 
against him, by reversing his quibble ; thus: It 
Father is not the same as Ungenerate, the Son 
of the Father will not be Son of the Ungen- 
erate ; for having relation to the Father only, 
he will be altogether alien in nature to that 
which is other than Father, and does not suit 
that idea; so that, if the Father is some- 
thing other than the Ungenerate, and the title 
Father does not comprenend that meaning, the 
Son, being One, cannot be distributed between 
these two relationships, and be at the same time 
Son both of the Father and of the Ungenerate ; 
and, as before it was an acknowledged absur- 
dity to speak of the Deity as Ungenerate of the 
Son, so in this converse proposition it will be 
found an absurdity just as great to call the 
Only-begotten Son of the Ungenerate. So 
that he must choose one of two things ; either 
the Father zs the same as the Ungenerate 
(which is necessary in order that the Son of the 
Father may be Son of the Ungenerate as well) ; 
and then our doctrine has been ridiculed by 
him without reason; or, the I'ather is some- 
thing different to the Ungenerate, and the Son 
of the Father is alienated from all relationship 
to the Ungenerate. But then, if it is thus to 
hold that the Only-begotten is not the Son of 
the Ungenerate, logic inevitably points to a 
“generated Father ;” for that which exists, but 
does not exist without generation, must have 
a generated substance. If, then, the Father, 
being according to these men other than 
Ungenerate, is therefore generated, where is 
their much talked of Ungeneracy? Where 
is that basis and foundation of their heretical 
castle-building? The Ungenerate, which they 
thought just now that they grasped, has 
eluded them, and vanished quite beneath 
the action of a few barren syllogisms ; their 
would-be demonstration of the O/rkeness, like 
a mere dream about something, slips away at 
the touch of criticism, and takes its flight 
along with this Ungenerate. 

‘Thus it is that whenever a falsehood is wel- 
comed in preference to the truth, it may indeed 
flourish for a little through the illusion which 
it creates, but it will soon collapse; its own 
methods of proof will dissolve it. But we 
bring this forward only to raise a smile at the 
very pretty revenge we might take on their 
Unlikeness. We must now resume the main 
thread of our discourse. 
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$39. Answer to the question he ts always asktne, 
“Can He who is be begotten ?” 

Eunomius does not like the meaning of the 
Ungenerate to be conveyed by the term Father, 
because he wants to establish that there was a 
time when the Son was not. It is in fact a 
constant question amongst his pupils, “ How| 
can He who (always) is be begotten?” This 
comes, I take it, of not weaning oneself from 
the human application of words, when we 
have to think about God. But let us with- 
out bitterness at once expose the actual false- 
ness of this ‘arritre pensée’ of his?, stating 
first our conclusions upon the matter. 

These names have a different meaning with 
us, Eunomius; when we come to the trans- 
cendent energies they yield another sense. 
Wide, indeed, is the interval in all else that 
divides the human from the divine; experi-| 
ence cannot point here below to anything at 
all resembling in amount what we may guess 
at and imagine there. So likewise, as regards 
the meaning of our terms, though there 
may be, so far as words go, some likeness 
between man and the Eternal, yet the gulf 
between these two worlds is the real measure | 
of the separation of meanings. For instance, | 
our Lord calls God a ‘man’ that was a ‘ house- 
holder’ in the parable 3; but though this title is 
ever so familiar to us, will the person we think 
of and the person there meant be of the same 
description ; and will our ‘ house’ be the same 
as that large house, in which, as the Apostle| 
says, there are the vessels of gold, and those of| 
silver4, and those of the other materials which 
are recounted ? Or will not ¢/ose rather be be- 
yond our immediate apprehension and to be 
contemplated in a blessed immortality, while | 
ours are earthern, and to dissolve to earth? 
So in almost all the other terms there is a simi- 
larity ofnames between things human and things | 
divine, revealing nevertheless underneath this 
sameness a wide difference of meanings. We 
find alike in both worlds the mention of bodily 
limbs and senses; as with us, so with the lite! 
of God, which all allow to be above sense, 
there are set down in order fingers and arm 
and hand, eye and eyelids, hearing, heart, teet 
and sandals, horses, cavalry, and chariots ; and 
other metaphors innumerable are taken from 
human life to illustratesymbolically divine things. 
As, then, each one of these names has a human 
sound, but not a human meaning, so also that 
of Father, while applying equally to life divine 
and human, hides a distinction between the 
uttered meanings exactly proportionate to the 


| 
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2 avtd To wWerAacpevoY THS UTOVOLAS. 
3 the parable, i.e. of the Tares. Matthew xiii. 27: cf. v. 52. 
4 2 Tim, ti. 20. 


difference existing between the subjects of this 
title. We think of man’s generation one 
Way ; we surmise of the divine generation in 
another. Aman is born ina stated time; and 
a particular place must be the receptacle of 
his life; without it it is not in nature that he 
should have any concrete substance: whence 


‘also it 1s inevitable that sections of time are 


found enveloping his life; there is a Before, 
and With, and After him. It és true to sav 
of any one whatever of those born into this 
world that there was a time when he was 
not, that he is now, and again there will be 
time when he will cease to exist; but into 
the Eternal world these ideas of time do not 
enter; to a sober thinker they have nothing 
akin to that world. He who considers what 
the divine life really is will get beyond the 
‘sometime,’ the ‘before,’ and the ‘after,’ and 
every mark whatever of this extension in time; 
he will have lofty views upon a subject so 
lofty; nor will he deem that the Absolute is 
bound by those laws which he observes to be 
in force in human generation. 

Passion precedes the concrete existence 
of man; certain material foundations are laid 
for the formation of the living creature; beneath 
it all is Nature, by God’s will, with her wonder- 
working, putting everything under contribution 
for the proper proportion of nutrition for that 
which is to be born, taking from each terrestrial 
element the amount necessary for the particular 
case, receiving the co-operation of a measured 
time, and as much of the food of the parents 
as is necessary tor the formation of the child: 
in a word Nature, advancing throuvh all these 
processes by which a human life is built up, 
brings the non-existent to the birth; and 
accordingly we say that, non-existent once, it 
now 1s born; because, at one time not being, 
at another it begins to be. But when it comes 
to the Divine generation the mind rejects this 
ministration ot Nature, and this fulness of time 
in contribuung to the development, and every- 
thing else which our argument contemplated 
as taking place in human generation; and 
he who enters on divine topics with no carnal 
conceptions will not fall down again to the 
level of any of those debasing thoughts, 
but seeks tor one in keeping with the 
majesty of the thing to be expressed ; he will 
not think ot passion in connexion with that 
which is passionless, or count the Creator ot 
all Nature as in need ot Nature’s help, or 
admit extension in time into the Eternal life ; 
he will see that the Divine generation is to be 
cleared of all such ideas, and will allow to the 
title ‘Father’ only the meaning that the Only- 
begotten is not Himself without a source, but de- 
rives from That the cause of His being ; thougn 
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as for the actual beginning of His subsistence. 
he will not calculate that, because he will not 
be able to see any sign of the thing in ques- 
tion. ‘Older’ and ‘younger’ and all such 
notions are found to involve intervals of time: 

and so, when you mentally abstract time in 
general, all such indications are got nd a 
along with it. 

Since, then, He who ¢s with the Father, 
some inconceivable category, before the ages 
admits not of a ‘sometime,’ He exists by gene- 
ration indeed, but nevertheless He never begins 
to exist. His life is neither in time, nor in 
place. But when we take 
all suchlike ideas in contemplating the sub- 
sistence of the Son, there is only one thing 
that we can even think of as before Him—i.e. 
the Father. But the Only-begotten, as He 
Himself has told us, is in the Father, and so, 
from His nature, is not open to the supposition 
that He ever existed not. If indeed the 
Father ever was not, the eternity of the Son 
must be cancelled retrospectively in conse- 
quence of this nothingness of the Father: but 
if the Father is always, how can the Son ever 
be non-existent, when He cannot be thought of 
at all by Himself apart from the Father, but is 
always implied silently in the name Father. 
This name in fact conveys the two Persons 
equally; the idea of the Son is inevitably 
suggested by that word. When was it, then, 
that the Son was not? In what category shall 
we detect His non-existence? In place? ‘There 
is none. In time? Our Lord was before all 
times; and if so, when was He not? And it 
He was in the Father, in what place was He 
not? Tell us that, ye who are so practised in 
seeing things out of sight. What kind of 
interval have your cogitations given a shape 
to? What vacancy in the Son, be it of sub- 
stance or of conception, have you been able 
to think of, which shows the Father's life, 
when drawn out in parallel, as surpassing 
that of the Only-begotten? Why, even of 
men we cannot say absolutely that any one 
was not, and then was born. Levi, many 
generations before his own birth in the flesh, 
was tithed by Melchisedech; so the Apostle 
says, ‘“ Levi also, who receiveth tithes, payed 
tithes (in Abraham),” 5 adding the proof, * for 
he was yet in the loins of his father, when’ 
Abraham met the priest of the Most High. 
If, then, a man in a certain sense is not, and 
is then born, having existed beforehand by 
virtue of kinship of substance in his progenitor, 
according to an Apostles testimony, how as 
to the Divine life do they dare to utter the 
thought that A/e was not, and then was 


in 


”) 


5 Heb. vii. 9, 19; Genesis xiv. 18, 


away these and; 


Lyeueitanr For He ‘is in the Father,’ as oy; 
Lord has told us; “I am in the Father, an 
the Father in Me, ” each of course being jp 
the other in two dilfereiit senses; the Son 
3| being i in the Father as the beauty of the imax 

is to be found in the form from which it ha 

been outlined; and the Tather in the Son, 
as that original beauty is to be fonnd 
the image of itself. 


WwW 
Now in all hand-made 
‘images the interval of time is a point of 
separation between the model and that to 
which it lends its form; but there the one 
cannot be separated from the other, neither 
the “express image” from the ‘ Person,” 
to use the Apostle’s words7, nor the “ bright- 
ness” from the “glory” of God, nor the 
representation from the goodness; but when 
once thought has grasped one of these, it has 
admitted the associated Verity as well. 
‘* Deing,” he says (not becoming), ‘the bright- 
ness of His glory’;” so that clearly we may 
rid ourselves for ever of the blasphemy which 
lurks in either of those two conceptions; 
viz., that the Only-begotten can be thought 
of as Ungenerate (for he says “the brightness 
of His glory,” the brightness coming from the 
glory, and not, reversely, t the glory from the 
brightness); or that He ever began to be. 
For the word “being” is a witness that 
interprets to us the Son’s continuity anc 
eternity and superiority to all marks of time. 
What occasion, then, had our foes for pro- 
posing for the damage of our Faith that 
trifling question, which they think unan- 
swerable and, so, a proving of their own 
doctrine, and which they are continually 
asking, namely, ‘whether One who is can be 
generated.’ We may boldly answer them at 
once, that He who is in the Ungenerate was 
generated from Him, and does derive His 
source from Him. ‘I live by the Father?:’ 
but it is impossible to name the ‘when’ of 
His beginning. When there is no intermediate 
matter, or idea, or interval of time, to separate 
the being of the Son from the Father, no 
symbol can be thought of, either, by which 
the Only- -begotten can be unlinked from the 
Father's life, and shewn to proceed from some 
special source of His own. If, then, there is 
no other principle that guides the Son's life, 
if there is nothing that a devout mind can 
contemplate before (but not divided from) the 
subsistence of the Son, but the Father only; 


J 


and if the Father is ‘without beginning or 
generation, as even our adversaries admit, 


how can He who can be contemplated only 
within the lather, who is without beginning, 
admit Himself of a beginning ? 


ee ee 
6 John x. 38. 7eklchonee |) 
8 Heb. i, 3. (we, not yevouevos), 9 John iv. 57- 
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What harm, too, docs our Faith suffer from our 
admitting those expressions of our opponents 
which they bring forward against us as absurd, 
when they ask ‘whether He which is can be 
begotten?’ We do not assert that this can be 
so in the sense in which Nicodemus put his 
offensive question’, wherein he thought it 
impossible that one who was in existence 
could come to a second birth: but we assert 
that, having His existence ‘attached to an 
Existence which is always and is without begin- 
ning,.and accompanying every investigator into 
the antiquities of time, and forestalling the 
curiosity of thought as it advances into the 
world beyond, and intimately blended as He 
is with all our conceptions of the Father, 
He has no beginning of His existence any 
more than He is Ungenerate: but He was 
both begotten and was, evincing on the 
score of causation generation from the Father, 
but by virtue of His everlasting life repelling 
any moment of non-existence. 

But this thinker in his exceeding subtlety 
contravenes this statement; he sunders the 
being of the Only-begotten from the Father's 
nature, on the ground of one being Generated, 
the other Ungenerate ; and although there are 
such a number of names which with reverence 
may be applied to the Deity, and all of them 
suitable to both Persons equally, he pays no at- 
tention to anyone of them, because these others 
indicate that in which Both participate; he 
fastens on the name Ungenerate, and that 
alone; and even of this he will not adopt 
the usual and approved meaning; he revolu- 
tionizes the conception of it, and cancels 
its common associations. Whatever can be 
the reason of this? For without some very 
strong one he would not wrest language 
away from its accepted meaning, and in- 


| 


novate? by changing the signification of} 


words. He knows perfectly well that if 
their meaning was confined to the customary 
one he would have no power to subvert the 
sound doctrine; but that if such terms are 
perverted from their common and current 
acceptation, he will be able to spoil the 
doctrine along with the word. For instance 
(to come to the actual words which he mis- 
uses), if, according to the common thinking 
of our Faith he had allowed that God was to be 
called Ungenerate only because He was never 
generated, the whole fabric ot his heresy would 
have collapsed, with the withdrawal of his quib- 
bling about this Ungenerate. If, that is, he was 
to be persuaded, by following out the analogy 
of almost all the names of God in use for the 
Church, to think of the God over allas Ungen- 


© John iii. 4. 2 feria, intrans. N.T, Polyb. Lucian. 


erate, just as He is invisible, and passionless, 
and immaterial; and if he was agreed that in 
every one of these terms there was signified 
only that which in no way belongs to God— 
body, for instance, and passion and colour, 
and derivation from a cause—then, if his view 
of the case had been like that, his party’s 
tenet of the Umlikeness would lose its meaning; 
for in all else (except the Ungeneracy) that 
Is conceived concerning the God of all even 
these adversaries allow the likeness existing be- 
tween the Only-begotten and the Father. But 
to prevent this, he puts the term Ungenerate 
in front of all these names indicating God’s 
transcendent nature; and he makes this one 
a vantage-ground from which he may sweep- 
down upon our Faith; he transfers the con- 
trariety between the actual expressions ‘Gen- 
erated’ and ‘ Ungenerate’ to the Persons 
themselves to whom these words apply; and 
thereby, by this difference between the words 
he argues bya quibble for a difference between 
the Beings; not agreeing with us that Gene- 
rated is to be used only because the Son was 
generated, and Ungenerate because the lather 
exists without having been generated; but 
affirming that he thinks the former has ac- 
quired. existence by having been generated ; 
though what sort of philosophy leads him to 
such a view I cannot understand. If one were 
to attend to the mere meanings of those words 
by themselves, abstracting in thought those 
Persons for whom the names are taken to 
stand, one would discover the groundlessness 
of these statements of theirs. Consider, then, 
not that, in consequence of the Father being 
a conceplion prior to the Son (as the Faith 
truly teaches), the order of the names them- 
selves must be arranged so as to correspond 
with the value and order of that which underlies 
them; but regard them alone by themselves, 
co see which of them (the word, I repeat, not 
the Reality which it represents) 1s to be 
placed before the other as a conception of 
our mind; which of the two conveys the 
assertion of an idea, which the negation or 
the same; for instance (to be clear, I think 
similar pairs of words will give my meaning), 
Knowledge, Ignorance—Passion, Passionless- 
ness—and suchlike contrasts, which of them 
possess priority of conception before the 
others? ‘Those which posit the negation, or 
those which posit the assertion of the said 
quality? I take it the latter do so. Know- 
ledge, anger, passion, are conceived of first ; 
and then comes the negation of these iceas. 
And let no one, in his excess of devoticn 3, 
blame this argument, as if it would put the 


3 eOcA0Opnaxecas, ‘will worship.” 
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Son before the Father. We are not making 
out that the Son is to be placed in conception 
before the Father, seeing that the argument 
ig discriminating only the meanings of ‘Gene- 
rated,’ and ‘ Ungenerate.’ So Generation sig- 
nifies the assertion of some reality or some 
idea ; while Ungeneracy signifies its negation ; 
so that there is every reason that Generation 
must be thought of first. Why, then, do they 
insist herein on fixing on the Father the 
second, in order of conception, of these two 
names; why do they keep on thinking that 
a negation can define and can embrace the 
whole substance of the term in question, 
and are roused to exasperation against those 
who point out the groundlessness of their 
arguments P 


$40. Hes unsuccessful attempt to be consistent 
with his own statements after Bastt has con- 
Suted him. 


For notice how bitter he is against one who 
did detect the rottenness and weakness of his 
work of mischief; how he revenges himself all he 


can, and that is #aly by abuse and vilification : | 


in these, however, he possesses abundant abil- 
ity. Those who would give elegance of style 
to a discourse have a way of filling out the 
places that want rhythm with certain conjunc- 
tive particles+, whereby they introduce more 
euphony and connexion into the assembly of 
their phrases ; so does Eunomius garnish his 
work with abusive epithets in most of his 
passages, as though he wished to make a dis- 
play of this overtlowing power of invective. 
Again we are ‘fools,’ again we ‘ fail in correct 
reasoning,’ and ‘meddle in the controversy 
without the preparation which its importance 
requires,’ and ‘miss the speaker’s meaning.’ 
Such, and still more than these, are the 
phrases used of our Master by this decorous 
orator. But perhaps after all there is good 
reason in his anger; and this pamphleteer 
is justly indignant. For why should Basil 
have stung him by thus exposing the weak- 
ness of this teaching of his? Why should 
he have uncovered to the sight of the sim- 
pler brethren the blasphemy veiled beneath 


4 conjunctive particles, civberpor. In Aristotle’s Poetics (xx. 6), 
these are reckoned as one of the 8 ‘parts of speech.’ The term 


ovvserpos is illustrated by the examples wer, yrot, dn, Which leaves 


no doubt that it includes at all events conjunctions and particles, 
Its general character is defined in his Khictoric ti, 12, 4: at 
makes many (sentences) one.” Harris (//ermes M1, C. 2), thus 
defines a conjunction, ‘A part of speech devoid of signification 
itself, but so formed as to help signification by making two or more 


significant sentences to be one significant sentence,” a definition 


which manifestly comes from Aristotle. 
The comparison here seems to be between these constantly 


recurring particles, themselves ‘devoid of signification, in an 
‘elegant’ discourse, and the perpetually used epithets, * fools,” &c., 
which, though utterly meaningless, serve to connect his dislocated 


paragraphs. The ‘assembly’ (oivatis, always of the synagogue 
or the Communion. See Suicer) of his words is brought, it 1s 
ironically implied, into some sort of harmony by these means, 


his plausible sophistries ? Why should he not 
have let silence cover the unsoundness of this 
view? Why gibbet the wretched man, when 
he ought to have pitied him, and kept the veil 
over the indecency of his argument? He actu- 
ally finds out and makes a spectacle of one who 
has somehow got to be admired amongst his 
private pupils tor cleverness and shrewdness! 
Eunomius had said somewhere in his works that 
the attribute of being ungenerate “follows” the 
deity. Our Master remarked upon this phrase 
of his that a thing which “ follows” must be 
amongst the externals, whereas the actual 
Being is not one of these, but indicates the 
very existence of anything, so far as it does 
exist. Then this gentle yet unconquerable 
opponent is furious, and pours along a copious 
stream of invective, because our Master, on 
hearing that phrase, apprehended the sense ofit 
aswell. But what did he do wrong, if he firmly 
insisted only upon the meaning of your own 
writings. Ifindeed he had seized illogically on 


‘what was said, all that you say would be true, 


and we should have to ignore what he did; 
but seeing that you are blushing at his reproot, 
why do you not erase the word from your 
pamphlet, instead of abusing the reprover? 
‘Yes, but he did not understand the drift of 
the argument. Well, how do we do wrong, if 
being human, we guessed at the meaning from 
your actual words, having no comprehension 
of that which was buried in your heart? It is 
for God to see the inscrutable, and to inspect 
the characters of that which we have no means 
of comprehending, and to be cognizant of 
unitkeness§ in the invisible world. We can 
only judge by what we hear. 


$41. The thing that follows ts not the same as 
the thing that it follows. 


He first says, “the attribute of being un- 
generate follows the Deity.” By that we un- 
derstood him to mean that this Ungeneracy is 
one of the things external to. God. 
says, ‘¢ Or rather this Ungeneracy is His actual 
being.” We fail to understand the ‘sequitur’ 
of this ; we notice in fact something very queer 
and incongruous about it. If Ungeneracy 
follows God, and yet also constitutes His being, 
two beings will be attributed to one and the 
same subject in this view; so that God will be 
in the same way as He was before and has 
always been believed to be®, but besides that 
will have another being accompanying, which 


5 A hit at the Anomeeans. ‘Your subtle distinctions, in the 
invisible world of your own mind, between the meanings of 
following’ are like the usalihenesses which you sce between 
the ‘Lhree Persons,’ oaaye: 
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they style Ungeneracy, quite distinct from Him 
Whose ‘following’ it is, as our Master puts it, 
Well, if he commands us to think so, he must 
pardon our poverty of ideas, in not being able 
to follow out such subtle speculations. 

But if he disowns this view, and Coes not 
admit a double being in the Deity, one repre- 
sented by the godhead, the other by the 
ungeneracy, let cur friend, who is himself 
neither ‘rash’ nor ‘malignant,’ prevail upon 
himself not to be over partial to invective 
while these combats for the truth are being 
fought, but to explain to us, who are so 
wanting in culture, how that which follows is 
not one thing and that which Jeads another, 
but how both coalesce into one: for, In spite | 
of what he says in defence of his statement, 
the absurdity of it remains ; andthe addition 
of that handful of words? does not correct, as he 
asserts, the contraciiction in it. I have not yet 
been able to see that any explanation at all is| 
discoverable in them. But we will give what 
he has written verbatim. ‘We say, ‘or rather 
the Ungeneracy is His actual being,’ without 
meaning to contract into the being® that which 
we have proved to follow it, but applying 
‘follow’ to the title, but zs to the being.” Ac- 
cordingly when these things are taken together, 
the whole resulting argument would be, that the | 
title Ungenerate follows, because to be Ugene- 
rate is His actual being. But what expounder 
of thisexpounding shall we get? He says ‘‘with- 
out meaning tocontract into the being that which 
we have proved to follow it.” Perhaps some 
of the guessers of riddles might tell us that by 
‘contract into’ he means ‘ fastening together.’ 
But who can see anything intelligible or co- 
herent in the rest? ‘The results of ‘following’ 
belong, he tells us, not to the being, but to 
the title. But, most learned sir, what zs the 
title? Is it in discord with the being, or does 
it not rather coincide with it in the thinking? 
If the title is inappropriate to the being, then 
how can the being be represented by the title ; 
but if, as he himself phrases it, the being 1s 
fittingly defined by the title of Ungenerate, how 
can there be any parting of them after that? 
You make the name of the being follow one 
thing and the being itself another. And 
what then is the ‘construction of the en- 
tire view?’ “The title Ungenerate follows 
God, seeing that He Himself is Ungenerate.” 
He says that there ‘follows’ God, Who 1s some- 
thing other than that which is Ungenerate, 
this very title. Then how can he place the 
definition of Godheat within the Ungeneracy ? 


Se ee eee 
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ing may be evpi@uwy, alluding to the “rhythm = in the orm o 
abuse with which Eunomius connected !.is arguments (preceding 
Section), 
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| Again, he says that this title ‘ follows’ God as 
existing without a previous generation. Who 
will solve us the mystery of such riddles? 
*‘Ungenerate’ preceding and then following ; 
first a fittingly attached title of the being, 
and then following like a stranger! What, 
too, ‘is the cause oi this excessive flutter 
about this name; he gives to it the whole 
contents of godhead9; as if there will be 
nothing wanting in our adoration, if God be so 
named ; and as if the whole system of our 
faith will be endangered, if He is not? Now, 
if a brief statement about this should not be 
deemed superfluous and irrelevant, we will 
thus explain the matter. 


§ 42. Lxplanation of ‘ Ungenerate, and 
a ‘study’ of Eternity. 
The eternity of God’s life, to sketch it in 
mere outline, is on this wise. He is always to 


not a time when He was not, and when 
He will not be. Those who draw a circular 
figure in plane geometry from a centre 
to the distance of the line of circumference 
tell us there is no definite beginning to 
their figure; and that the line is interrupted 
by no ascertained end any more than by any 
visible commencement: they say that, as it 
forms a single whole in itself with equal 
radii on all sides, it avoids giving any indica- 
tion of beginning or ending. When, then, we 
compare the Infinite being to such a figure, 
circumscribed though it be, let none find fault 
with this account; for it is not on the 
circumference, but on the similarity which 
the figure bears to the Life which in every 
direction eludes the grasp, that we fix our 
attention when we affirm that such is our 
intuition of the Eternal. From the present 
instant, as from a centre and a “point,” we 
extend thought in all directions, to the 1m- 
mensity of that Life. We find that we are 
drawn round uninterruptedly and evenly, and 
that we are always following a circumference 
where there is nothing to grasp; we find 
the divine life returning upon itself in an 
unbroken continuity, where no end and no 
parts can be recognized. Of God’s eternity 


9 He gives to it the whole contents of godtead. It was the 
central point in Eunomius’ system that by the ’Ayevynota we can 
comprehend the Divine Nature; he trusts entirely to the Aris- 
totelian divisions (logical) and sub-divisions. A mere word (yév- 
ynros) was thus allowed to destroy the equality of the Son. It was 
almost inevitable, therefore, that his opponent, as a defender of the 
Homoousion, should occasionally fall back so far upon Plato, as 
to maintain that opposites are joined and are identical with each 
other, i.e. that yevynous and ayevingova are not truly opposed to 
each other. Another method of combating this excessive insistence 
on the physical and logical was, to bring forward the ethical 
realities ; and this Gregory does constantiy throughout this treatise. 
We are to know God by Wisdom, and Truth, and Righteousness. 
| Only occasionally (as in the next section) does he speak of the 
| eternity 'of God: and here only because Eunomius has obliged 
him, and in order to show that the idea is made up of two nega- 
tions, and nothing more, 
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we say that which we have heard from 
prophecy '; viz.. that God is a king “of old,” 
and rules for ages, and for ever, and beyond. 
Therefore we define Him to be earlier than 
any beginning, and exceeding any end. En- 
tertaining, then, this idea of the Almighty, as 
one that is adequate, we express it by two 
titles ; ie., ‘Ungenerate’ and ‘Endless’ repre- 
sent this infinitude and continuity and ever-| 
lastingness of the Deity. If we adopted only 
one of them for our idea, and if the remaining | 
one was dropped, our meaning would be 
marred by this omission ; for it is impossible 
with either one of them singly? to express the 
notion residing in each of the two; but when 
one speaks of the ‘ endless,’ only the absence as | 
regards an end has been indicated, and it does 
not follow that any hint has been given about 
a beginning; while, when one speaks of the 
*Unoriginate3,’ the fact of being beyond a 
beginning has been expressed, but the case as 
regards an end has been left quite doubtful. 
Seeing, then, that these two titles equally 
help to express the eternity of the divine Hfe, 
it is high time to inquire why our friends cut 
in two the complete meaning of this eternity, 
and declare that the one meaning, which is the 
negation of beginning, constitutes God's being 
(instead of merely forming part of the definition 
of eternity+), while they consider the other, 
which is the negation of end, as amongst the} 
externals of that being. It is difficult to see 
the reason for thus assigning the negation of 
beginning to the realm of being, while they 
banish the negation of end outside that realm. 
‘The two are our conceptions of the same thing ;| 
and, therefore, either both should be admitted 
to the definition of being, or, if the one is 
to be judged inadmissible, the other should 
be rejected also. If, however, they are deter- 
mined thus to divide the thought of eternity, 
and to make the one fall within the realm 
of that being, and to reckon the other with 
the non-realities of Deity (for the thoughts 
which they adopt on this subject are grovelling, 
and, like birds who have shed their feathers, 
they are unable to soar into the sublimities of 
theology), 1 would advise them to reverse their 
teaching, and to count the unending as being, 
overlooking the unoriginate rather, and assign- 
ing the palm to that which 1s future and excites 
hope, rather than to that which is past and 
stale. Seeing, I say (and I speak thus owing 
to their narrowness of spirit, and lower the dis- 
cussion to the level of a child’s conception), the 
past period of his life is nothing to him who 
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t from prophecy, Psalm x. 16. 

aidva, Kai €is Tov aiwva TOU atwros® 

Buadsis eis TOV aiwra’ IXXiv. 12. 
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has lived it, and all his interest is centred on 
the future and on that which can be looked 
forward to, that which has no end will have 
more value than that which has no beginning 
So let our thoughts upon the divine nature be 
worthy and exalted ones; or else, if they are 
going to judge of it according to human tests. 
let the future be more valued by them than the 
past, and let them confine the being of the 
Deity to that, since time’s lapse sweeps away 
with it all existence in the past, whereas ex- 
pected existence gains substance from our 
hopes, 

Now I brozch these ridiculously childish 
suggestions as to children sitting in the market- 
place and playing®; for when one looks into the 
“rovelling earthliness of their heretical teaching 
it is impossible to help falling into a sort of 
sportive childishness. It would be right, how- 
ever, to add this to what we have said, viz., 
that, as the idea of eternity is completed only 
by means of both (as we have alreacdy argued), 
by the negation of a beginning and also by 
that of an end, if they confine God's being to 
the one, their definition of this being will be 
manifestly imperfect and curtailed by half; it 
is thought of only by the absence of beginning. 
and does not contain the absence of end within 
itself as an essential element, But if they do 
combine both negations, and so complete their 
definition of the being of God, observe, again, 
tne absurdity that is at once apparent in this 
view ; it will be found, after all their efforts, to 
be at variance not only with the Only-begotten, 
but with itself. The case is clear and does not 
require much dwelling upon. The idea of a 
beginning and the idea of an end are opposed 
each to each ; the meanings of each differ as 
widely as the other diametric oppositions’, 
where there is no halfavay proposition below ®. 
If any one is asked to define ‘ beginning,’ he 
will not give a definition the same as that of 
end; but will carry his definition of it to the 
opposite extremity. Theretore also the two 


5 C’. Heb. xi. x, of faith, eAmcGouevwy trooracts mpayparwr. 

© Luke vil. 32. ' 

7 xara Stametpoy a@AAHAOLS avTiKetmevwy, i.e, Contradictories 
in Logic. 
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A Contraries. 


I (Sub)-contraries. O 


8 Asin A or &, both of which have the Particular below them 
(I or O) as @ ha//zvay to the contrary Universal. Coe 
A I : 


All men are mortal. Some men are mortal. Nomen are mortal. 
5 A 


No menare mortal. Some men are not mortal. All men are mortal. 
But between A and O, E and I, there is no half-way. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK I 9) 


contraries® of these will be separated from each 
other by the same distance of opposition ; and 
that which is without beginning, being contrary 
to that which is to be seen by a beginning, will 
be a very different thing from that which is 
endless, or the negation of end. If, then, 
they import both these attributes into the 
being of God, I mean the negations of end 
and of beginning, they will exhibit this Deity 
of theirs as a combination of two contra 
dictory and discordant things, because the con- 
trary ideas to beginning and end reproduce on 
their side also the contradiction existing between 
beginning and end. Contraries of contradic- 
tories are themselves contradictory of each 
other. In fact. it is always a true axiom, that 
two things which are naturally opposed to two 
things mutually opposite are themselves op- 
posed to each other ; as we may see by exam- 
ple. Water is opposed to fire; therefore also 
the forces destructive of these are opposed 
to each other ; if moistness is apt to extinguish 
fire.and dryness is apt to destroy water, the 
opposition of fire to water is continued in those 
qualities themselves which are contrary to 
them; so that dryness is plainly opposed to 
moistness. Thus, when beginning and end 
have to be placed (diametrically) opposite each 
other’, the terms contrary to these also contra- 
dict each other in their meaning, I mean, the 
negations of end and of beginning. Well, 
then, if they determine that one only of these 
negations is indicative of the being (to repeat 
my former assertion), they will bear evidence to 
half only of God’s existence, confining it to the 
absence of beginning, and reiusing to extend it 
to the absence of end ; whereas, if they import 
both into their definition of it, they will actually 
exhibit it so asa combination of contradictions 
in the way that has been said; for these two 
negations of beginning and of end, by virtue 
of the contradiction existing between beginning 
and end, will part it asunder. So their Deity 
will be found to be a sort of patchwork com 
pound, a conglomerate of contradictions. 

But there is not, neither shall there be, in the 
Church of God a teaching such as that, which 
can make One who is single and incomposite 
not only multiform and patchwork, but also 


9 Beginning (Contraries) Beginningless. 


a 
Endless (Contraries) Ending. 
8 Srevayrinus Siaxecuevwv. The same term has been used to 
express the opposition between Ungenerate and Laake : so that 
it means both Oppositions, i.e. Contraries and Contradictores. 
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the combination of opposites. The simplicity 
of the- ‘True Taith assumes God to be that 
which He is, viz., incapable of being grasped 
by any term, or any idea, or any other device 
of our apprehension, remaining beyond the 
reach not only of the human but of the angelic 
and of all supramundane intelligence, unthink- 
able, unutterable, above all expression in words, 
having but one name that can represent His 
proper nature, the single name of being 
‘ Above every name ?’; which is granted to the 
Only-begotten also, because ‘all that the 
father hath is the Son’s.” The orthodox 
theory allows these words, I mean “ Ungen- 
erate,” “‘Endless,” to be indicative of God’s 
eternity, but not of His being ; so that “ Ungen- 
erate” means that no source or cause lies 
beyond Him, and “Endless” means that His 
kingdom will be brought to a standstill in no 
end. ‘Thou art the same,” the prophet says, 
“and Thy years shall not fail3,” showing by 
“art” that He subsists out of no cause, and 
by the words following, that the blessedness 
ot His life is ceaseless and unending. 

But, perhaps, some one amongst even very 
religious people will pause over these investi- 
gations of ours upon God's eternity, and say 
that it will be difficult from what we have 
said for the Faith in the Only-begotten to 
escape unhurt. Of two unacceptable doc- 
trines, he will say, our account+ must in- 
evitably be brought into contact with one. 
Either we shall make out that the Son is 
Ungenerate, which is absurd; or else we shall 
deny Him Eternity altogether, a denial which 
that fraternity of blasphemers make their spe- 
cialty. For if Eternity is characterized by 
having no beginning and end, it is inevitable 
either that we must be impious and deny 
the Son Eternity, or that we must be led in 
our secret thoughts about Him into the idea 
of Ungeneracy. What, then, shall we answer ? 
‘That if, in conceiving of the Father before 
the Son on the single score of causation, 
we inserted any mark of time before the sub- 
sistence of the Only-begotten, the belief which 
we have in the Son’s eternity might with reason 
be said to be endangered. But, as it is, the 
Eternal nature, equally in the case of the 
Father’s and the Son’s life, and, as well, in 
what we believe about the Holy Ghost, admits 
not of the thought that it will ever cease to 
be; for where time is not, the “when” is an- 
nihilated with it And if the Son, always ap. 


2 Philip. ii. 9 Svoua Td tmép wav dvoua. 3 Psalm cil. 27. 

4 Adopting 0 Asyos from the Venice Cod. (Ens TayTws O Adyos 
ovvevexOycetut). ‘Lhe verb cannot be impersonal: and tts above, 
the only available nominative, does not suit the sense very well. 

Gregory constructs this scheme of Opposition asier the anatogy 
of Logical Opposition. Beginning is not so opposed to Beginning- 
loss, as itis to nding, because with the latter there is no balt-way, 
i.c. no word of detirition in common. 
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pearing with the thought of the Father, is 
always found in the category of existence, 
what danger is there in owning the Eternity 
of the Only-begotten, Who “hath neither be- 
ginning of days, nor end of lifes.’ For as 
He is Light from Light, Life from Life, Good 
from Good, and Wise, Just, Strong, and all 
else in the same way, so most certainly is 
He Eternal from Eternal. 

But a lover of controversial wrangling 
catches up the argument, on the ground 
that such a sequence would make Him Un- 
generate from Ungenerate. Let him, however, 
cool his combative heart, and insist upon the 
proper expressions, for in confessing His 
‘coming from the Father’ he has banished all! 
ideas of Ungeneracy as regards the Only- 
begotten ; and there will be then no danger in 
pronouncing Him Eternal and yet not Ungen- 
erate. On the one hand, because the existence 
of the Son is not marked by any intervals of 
time, and the infinitude of His life flows back 
before the ages and onward beyond them in} 
an all-pervading tide, He is. properly ad- 
dressed with the title of Eternal; again, on the: 


5 Heb. vii. 3 
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other hand, because the thought of Him as 
Son in fact and title gives us the thought of the 
lather as inalienably joined to it, He thereby 
stands clear of an ungenerate existence beinz 
imputed to Him, while He is always with ; 
Father, Who always is, as those inspired words 
of our Master expressed it, “bound by way of 
generation to His Father's Ungeneracv.” Our 
account of the Holy Ghost will be the same 
also; the difference is only in the place 
assigned in order. For as the Son is bound 
to the Father, and, while deriving existence 
from Him, is not substantially after Him, so 
again the Holy Spirit is in touch with the Only- 
begotten, Who is conceived of as before the 
Spirit’s subsistence only in the theoretical light 
of a cause® Extensions in time find no ad- 
mittance in the Eternal Life; so that, when 
we have removed the thought of cause, the 
Holy. ‘Trinity in no single way exhibits discord 
with itself; and to It is glory due. 


6 -ov 77s atriasAdyov. Thisis much more probably the meaning, 
hecause of éefore above, than ‘‘on the score of the different kind 
of causation” (Non omne quod procedat nascitur, quamvis omne 
procedat quod nascitur. S August.). Itisa cirect testimony to the 
*Filioque’ belicf. “‘The Spirit comes forth with the Word, not 
begotten with Him, but being with and accompanying snd pro- 
ceeding from Him.” ‘Theodoret. Serm. II, 


NOTE ON ‘Ayévyynros (Ungenerate). 


THE difference between the Father and the Son is contained in this one word. 


But what Gregory and 


what Eunomius make of that difference illustrates the gulf fixed between the Catholic Faith and Arianism. 


Gregory shows (l. c. Book I.c. 33, p. 78, viii. 5 (ad 
called avapyos (unoriginate or beginningless), i.e. when 
Son can never be called Ungenerate. 


God. Gregory repeatedly maintains that He is incomprehensible. 


But he goes no further than this. 


fin.), ix. 2) how the Son as well as the Father can be 
the ideas of time and creation are brought in; but the 
No word can express the being of 
‘Ungenerate’ and ‘Father’ only express 


a relation of His being (oyerixy éevvoia): but of the two the latter is preferable, as Scriptural, and as lending 


no handle to the interpretation which from its mere form 


Eunomius did actually put this interpretation upon it, and it became the watchword of his system. 
He saw in it the expression of a positive idea which enabled 


of it what many now make of the word ‘ Infinite.’ 


could be put upon the other. 
He made 


the mind to comprehend the Deity, and at the same time by virtue of the logical opposition between ungenerate 


and generate destroyed not only the equality but also the /zkeness of the Father and the Son. 
dichotomies arising from privative terms (i.e. Imperishable, Unending, Uncreate, &e.), the ‘Trinity stands apart 
from creation, so in this last dichotomy the First Person stands apart from the Second and the Third. 


As in ail other 


Gs 


was the only distinction of this sort that Arianism could seize on for its purpose: and so this one (’AyevynTos) 


is hypostatized and deified. 


Gregory, to destroy the tyranny of a word, shows that all the conceivable attributes of Deity (the mAjpwua of 


the New Testament) are still aéove the distinction of U 
just as human nature was present equally in the ‘not-born’ Adam, and the ‘born’ Abel. 
Very God, Light of Light, Life of Life, and all else, ethical or spiri 


ngenerate and Generate Deity, and are present in both: 
Christ is Very God of 
tual, that Scripture or human intuition has 


ever attributed to God : only He is not Ungenerate of Ungenerate: and for the simple reason that the Generate 


cannot be its own opposite. is 
It will be clear from this that ‘ Ungenerate’ is the 


controversy. 


j i ; ~ “re » or , ? 
the Third Person, Who is Himself also ‘not made, nor created, nor besott Ne ot sw : 
(though ingenitus is used thus by Arnobius) ; ‘ Unoriginate’ bears the sense of unbeginning, anc 
Lastly, ‘ Not-generated’ does not furnish a corresponding idiomatic expression 


by the Latin use 
can be said of the Son (see above). 
for ’Ayerynaolo. 

With regard to the form of the Greek 
“that by the Greeks the words yeyqtus and 
the Church for the most part, especially such 
tween them, in the question of the divinity of the 
shewn by many citations that such writers adzeay 
"Ayéynros (uninade), but not ’Ayevynros, could be appli 
has been miswritten or misprinted tor the other are 

hilosophy could not enter into this distinc 
Supreme Being: Ennead V. iii. (p. 517) 3 an 
«. Cels. according to the text of the Philocalia, i.e. 


tion: still it is worth noticing |! { 
and Celsus the Neoplatonist uses it of his eternal world (Origen, 
the edition of Basil and Greg, Naz.). 


But this distinction is simply dynamic, not spiritual; and in person, not in essence. 


only adequate equivalent of ‘AyévnTos, as used in this 


*Not-begotten’ or ‘ Unbegotten’ as applicable to the Father only would confuse the doctrine of 


‘Ingenerate’ is not supported 


word, ‘‘it is very well known,” says Bull, Def Fid. Nic. il. 296, 
| -yervntds are used promiscuously ; although the Catholic writers of 
as lived afler the thirt century, distinguished more accurately be- 
Son ;” but Lightfoot (Ignatius, vol. 2. p. 90 ff. 2nd edit.) has 
s felt the distinction between ayevynros and ayernros. 
ed to the Son. 
too numerous to mention, 


Thus 
But the instances in which the one word 
Of course the contemporary 
that Plotinus uses ayevyntos of the 
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BOOK Cit 


8x. Lhe second book declares the Incarnation of, 
God the Ihord, and the faith delivered by the 
Lord to His disciples, and asserts that the 
heretics who endeavour to overthrow this faith 
and devise other addilional names are of their 
Sather the devil. 


! 


The Christian Faith, which in accordance 
with the command of our Lord has been 
preached to all nations by His disciples, is 
neither of men, nor by men, but by our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, Who being the Word, the 
Life, the Light, the Truth, and God, and Wis- 
dom, and all else that He is by nature, for this 
cause above all was made in the likeness of 
man, and shared our nature, becoming like us 
in all things, yet without sin. He was like us in 
all things. in that He took upon Him manhood 
in its entirety with soul and body, so that our 
salvation was accomplished by means of both : 
—He, I say, appeared on earth and “conversed 
with men?,” that men might no longer have 
Opinions according to their own notions about 
the Self-existent, formulating into a doctrine 
the hints that come to them from vague con- 
jectures, but that we might be convinced that 
God has truly been manifested in the flesh, and 
believe that to be the only true ‘‘ mystery of 
godliness ?,” which was delivered to us by the 
very Word and God, Who by Himself spake to 
His Apostles, and that we might receive the 
teaching concerning the transcendent nature 
of the Deity which is given to us, as it were, 
“through a glass darkly 3” from the older 
Scriptures,—from the Law, and the Prophets, 
and the Sapiential Books, as an evidence ot 
the truth fully revealed to us, reverently ac- 
cepting the meaning of the things which have 
been spoken, so as to accord in the faith set 
forth by the Lord of the whole Scriptures 4, 
which faith we guard as we received it, word 
for word, in purity, without falsification, 
judging even a slight divergence from the 


“= Bar, iii. 37. 2 x Tim. iii. 16. 3 x Cor. xiii. r2. 
4 This is perhaps the force ot rwy éAwy: “the Lord of the Old | 
Covenant as well as of the New.” But tay GA@y may mean simply | 
“the Universe.” 


, 


words: delivered to us an extreme blasphemy 
and impiety. We believe, then, even as the 
Lord set forth the Faith to His Disciples, when 
He said, “Go, teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghosts.” This is the word of the 
mystery whereby through the new birth from 
above our nature is transformed from the cor- 
ruptible to the incorruptible, being renewed 
from “the old man,” ** according to the image 
of Him who created®” at the beginning the 
likeness to the Godhead. In the Faith then 
which was delivered by God to the Apostles we 
admit neither subtraction, nor alteration, nor 
addition, knowing assuredly that he who pre- 
sumes to pervert the Divine utterance by dis- 
honest quibbling, the same ‘‘is of his father the 
devil,’ who leaves the words of truth and 
‘© speaks of his own,” becoming the father of a 
lie7, For whatsoever is said otherwise than in 
exact accord with the truth is assuredly false 
and not true. 


$2. Gregory then makes an explanation at length 
touching the eternal Father, the Son, and the 
Floly Spirit. 


Since then this doctrine is put forth by the 
Truth itself, it follows that anything which the 
inventors of pestilent heresies devise besides to 
subvert this Divine utterance,—as, for example, 
calling the Father ‘* Maker” and ‘‘ Creator” of 
the Son instead of “ Father,” and the Son a 
‘“‘ result,” a “creature,” a ‘ product,” instead of 
“Son,” and the Holy Spirit the ** creature of a 
creature,” and the “product of a product,” 
instead of His proper title the “Spirit,” and 
whatever those who fight against God are 
pleased to say of Him,—all such fancies we 
term a denial and violation of the Godhead 
revealed to us in this doctrine. For once for 
all we have learned from the Lord, through 
Whom comes the transformation of our nature 
from mortality to immortality,—from Him, I 
say, we have learned to what we ought to look 


5S. Matt. xxviii. 19. .. oC€f, Col. ai 0. 
7 Cf. S. John viii. 44. 
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with the eyes of our understanding,—that is, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We 
say that it is a terrible and soul-destroying 
thing to misinterpret these Divine utterances 
and to devise in their stead assertions to sub- 
vert them,—assertions pretending to correct 
God the Word, Who appointed that we should 
maintain these statements as part of our faith. 
For each of these titles understood in its 
natural sense becomes for Christians a rule of | 
truth and a law of piety. For while there are 
many other names by which Deity is indicated 
in the Historical Books, in the Prophets and in 
the Law, our Master Christ passes by all these 
and commits to us these titles as better able to 
bring us to the faith about the Self-Fvxistent, 
declaring that it suffices us to cling to the title, 
“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” in order to 
attain to the apprehension of Him Who is 
absolutely Existent, Who is one and yet not 
one. In regard to essence He is one, where- 
fore the Lord ordained that we should look to 
one Name: but in regard to the attributes in- 
dicative of the Persons, our belief in Him is 
distinguished into belief in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost®; He is divided without 
separation, and united without confusion. For 
when we hear the title “Father” we apprehend 
the meaning to be this, that the name is not 
understood with reference to itself alone, but 
also by its special signification indicates the 
relation to the Son. For the term “ Father” 
would have no meaning apart by itself, if} 
“Son” were not connoted by the utterance of 
the word “ Father.” When, then, we learnt the 
name ‘‘ Father” we were taught at the same 
time, by the selfsame title, faith also in the 
Son. Now since Deity by its very nature is 
permanently and immutably the same in all 
that pertains to its essence, nor did it at any 
time fail to be anything that it now is, nor will 
it at any future time he anything that it now is 
not, and since He Who is the very Father was 
named Father by the Word, and since in the 
Father the Son is implied,—since these things 


GREGORY OF 


are so, we of necessity believe that He Who| 
admits no change or alteration in His nature 
was always entirely what He is now, or, if 
there is anything which He was not, /Aat He, 
assuredly is not now. Since then He is named 
Father by the very Word, He assuredly always 
was Father, and is and will be even as He was. 
For surely it is not lawful in speaking of the’ 
Divine and unimpaired Essence to deny that! 
what is excellent always belonged to It. For, 
if He was not always what He now is, He cer-| 
tainly changed either from the better to the, 


8 OF, sonew hat more literally, ‘* He admits of distinction into | 
hele in the Father, the Son, anu the Holy Ghost, being divided,” 
eer,” 


. erre ' 


NYSSA 
worse or from the worse to the better, and of 
these assertions the impiety is equal either 
way, whichever statement is made concerning 
the Divine nature. But in fact the Deity is 
incapable of change and alteration. So, then, 
everything that is excellent and good is always 
contemplated in the fountain of excellency, 
But “the Only-begotten God, Who is in the 
bosom of the Father9” is excellent, and be- 
yond all excellency:—mark you, He. says, 
‘‘Who ds in the bosom of the Father,” not 
“Who came to be” there. 

Well then, it has been demonstrated by these 
proots that the Son is from all eternity to be con- 
templated in the Father, in Whom He is, being 
Life and Light and Truth,and every noble name 
and conception—to say that the Father ever 
existed by Himself apart from these attributes 
is a piece of the utmost impiety and infatua- 
tion. For if the Son, as the Scripture saith, is 
the Power of God, and Wisdom, and Truth, 
and Light, and Sanctification, and Peace, and 
Life, and the like, then before the Son existed, 
according to the view of the heretics, these 
things also had no existence at all. And if 
these things had no existence they must cer- 
tainly conceive the bosom of the Tather to 
have been devoid of such excellences, To 
the end, then, that the Father might not be 
conceived as destitute of the excellences which 
are His own, and that the doctrine might not 
run wild into this extravagance, the right faith 
concerning the Son is necessarily included in 
our Lord’s utterance with the contemplation 
of the eternity of the Father. And for this 


‘reason He passes over all those names which 


are employed to indicate the surpassing ex- 
cellence of the Divine nature', and delivers 
to us as part of our profession of faith 
the title ot “Father” as better suited to 
indicate the truth, being a title which, as has 
been said, by its relative sense connotes 
with itself the Son, while the Son, Who 1s 
in the Father, always is what He essentially 
is, as has been said already, because the 
Deity by Its very nature does not admit of 
augmentation. For It does not perceive any 
other good outside of Itself, by participation in 
which It could acquire any accession, but 1s 
always immutable, neither casting away what 
It has, nor acquiring what It has not: for none 
of Its properties are such as to be cast away. 
And if there is anything whatsoever blessed, 
unsullied, true and good, associated with Him 
and in Him, we see of necessity that the good 
and holy Spirit must belong to Him’, not 


9 S. John i. 18. 

t That nature which transcends our conceptions (vmepretmerr). 

2 Or‘ be conjoined with such «attribute: avre probably relers, 
like mepi avrov Kai ev auto just above, to Meds or TO Oecov, bur it 
may conceivably refer to et re Maxaptoy, K.T.A, 
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by way of accretion. That Spirit is indis-|of the hearer to the created object indicated 
putably a princely Spirit3, a quickening Spirit, ' by this name, and he who mentions “man” or 
the controlling: and sanctifying force of all/some animal, at once by the mention of thé 
creation, the Spirit that “worketh all in all” as| name impresses upon the hearer the form ot 
He wills &, Thus we conceive no gap between|the creature, and in the same way all other 
the anointed Christ and His anointing, between | things, by means of the names imposed upon 
the King and His sovereignty, between Wisdom | them, -are depicted in the heart of him who by 
and the Spirit of Wisdom, between ‘Truth and'| hearing receives the appellation imposed upon 
the Spiritof Truth, between Power andthe Spirit| the thing. The uncreated Nature alone, which 
of Power, but as there is contemplated from all| we acknowledge in the Father, and in the Son, 
eternity in the Father the Son, Who is Wisdom | and in the Holy Spirit, surpasses all significance 
and Truth, and Counsel, and Might, and Know-| of names. For this cause the Word, when He 
ledge, and Understanding, so there 1s also con- spoke of “the name” in delivering the Faith, 
templated in Him the Holy Spirit, Who is the! did not add what it is, —for how could a name 
Spirit of Wisdom, and of ‘Truth, and of Counsel,| be found for that which is above every name ? 
and of Understanding, and all else that the Son} —but gave authority that whatever name our 
is and is called. For which reason we say that / intelligence by pious effort be enabled to 
to the holy disciples the mystery of godliness | discover to indicate the transcendent Nature, 
was committed in a form expressing at once! that name should be applied alike to Father, 
union and distinction,—that we should believe| Son, and He!y Ghost, whether it be ‘the 
on the Name of the Father, and of the Son,! Good” or “the Incorruptible,” whatever name 
and of the Holy Ghost. For the differentiation! each may think proper to be employed to indi- 
of the subsistences3 makes the distinction of! cate the undefiled Nature of Gouhead. And 
Persons® clear and free from confusion, while! by this deliverance the Word seems to me to 
the one Name standing in the forefront of the|!ay down for us this law, that we are to be per- 
declaration of the Faith clearly expounds to} suaded that the Divine Essence is ineftable 
us the unity of essence of the Persons® Whom |and incomprehensible: for it is plain that the 
the Faith declares,—I mean. of the Father,| title of Father does not present to us the 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. For! Essence, but only indicates the relation to the 
by these appellations we are taught nota difter-}Son. It follows. then, that if it were possible 
ence of nature, but only the special attributes! for human nature to be taught the essence of 
that mark the subsistences5, so that we know|God, He ‘‘ Who will have all men to be saved 
that neither is the Father the Son, nor the|and to come to the knowledge of the truth ®” 
Son the Father, nor the Holy Spirit either the| would not have suppressed the knowledge 
Father or the Son, and recognize each by the|upon this matter. But as it is, by saying 
distinctive mark of His Personal Subsistence7,| nothing concerning the Divine Essence, He 
in illimitable perfection, at once contemplated | showed that the knowledge thereof is beyond 
by Himself and not divided from that with| our power, while when we have learnt that of 
Which He is connected. which we are capable, we stand in no need of 
the knowledge beyond our capacity, as we have 
§3. Gregory proceeds to discuss the relative force of in the profession of faith ei Be ocue de- 
the unnameable name of the Holy Trinity and\jivered to us what sutfices for our salvation. 
the mutual relation of the Persons, and more-| For vo learn that He is the absolutely existent, 
over the unknowable character of the Essence, | together with Whom, by the relative force of 
and the condescension on Hts part towards “Sy! the term, there is also declared the majesty of 
His generation of the Virgin, and fis second)». Son, is the fullest teaching of godliness ; 
coming, the resurrection jrom the dead and) the Son, as has been said, implying in close 
Suture retrivution. union with Himself the Spirit ot Life and 
What then means that unnameable name con-|‘I’ruth, inasmuch as He is Himself Life and 

cerning which the Lord said, ‘* Baptizing them } ‘l’ruth. : 
into the name,” and did not add the actual sig-| ‘These distinctions being thus established, 
nificant term which “the name” indicates ?] while we anathematize all heretical fancies in 
We have concerning it this notion, that all|/the sphere of divine doctrines, we believe, 
things that exist in the creation are defined by|even as we were taught by the voice of the 
means of their several names. ‘Thus whenever} Lord, in the Name of the Father and of the 
aman speaks of “heaven” he directs the notion | Son and of the Holy Ghost, acknowledging 
—|together with this faith also the dispensation 
3 Hyenovexdv. Cf. Ps. li, zin LXX. (Spiritus principalis in| that has been set on foot on behalf of men 


Vulg., “‘/ree spirit” in the “Autnurived”” Version, and i the 


Prayer-bouk Version), ‘ ; 
aC, ¢ Cor. xii. 6. 5 vrogragewr. mpogwruwy, | 


7 vrogtagews. 


Sa Dime, 4 
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by the Lord of the creation. For He “being 
in the form of God thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, but made Himselt of no 
reputation, and took upon Him the form of 
a servant9,” and being incarnate in the Holy 
Virgin redeemed us from death “in which 
we were held,” “sold under sin',” giving as 
the ransom for the deliverance of our souls 
His precious blood which He poured out by 
Fis Cross, and having through Himself made 
clear for us the path of the resurrection? from 
the dead, shall come in His own time in the 
glory of the Father to judge every soul in 
righteousness, when “all that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth, 
they that have done good unto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation3.” But that the 
pernicious heresy that is now being sown 
broadcast by Eunomius may not, by falling 
upon the mind of some of the simpler sort 
and being left without investigation, do harm 
to guileless faith, we are constrained to set| 
forth the profession which they circulate and 
to strive to expose the mischief of their 
teaching. 


84. He next skilfully confutes the partial, empty 
and blasphemous statement of Eunomius on 
the subject of the absolutely existent. 


Now the wording of their doctrine is as 
follows: ‘“ We believe in the one and only true | 
God, according to the teaching of the Lord 
Himself, not honouring Him with a lying title 
(for He cannot lie), but really existent, one God 
in nature and in glory, who is without begin- 
ning, eternally, without end, alone.” Let not 
him who professes to believe in accordance with 
the teaching of the Lord pervert the exposition 
of the faith that was made concerning the} 
Lord of all to suit his own fancy, but himself 
follow the utterance of the truth. Since then, | 
the expression of the Faith comprehends the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, what agreement has this con- 
struction of theirs to show with the utterances 
of the Lord, so as to refer such a doctrine} 
to the teaching of those utterances? They 
cannot manage to show where in the Gospels 
the Lord said that we should believe on “the 


one and only true God:” unless they have 


9 Phil. ii. 6. ; : sf Ns 
Or, “in which we were held by sin, being sold, The 
reference is to Rom. vii. 7 and 14, but with the variation of vo 


tas auaprias for bro ryy apapriav, and a change in the order 
of the words. : . 

2 A similar phrase is to be found in Book V. With both may 
be compared the language of the Eucharistic Prayer in the | 


some new Gospel. For the Gospels which 
are read in the churches continuously from 
ancient times to the present day, do not 
contain this saying which tells us that we 


{should believe in or baptize into “the one 


and only true God,” as these people say, 
but “in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” But as we 
were taught by the voice of the Lord, this 
we say, that the word “ one” does not indicate 
the Father alone, but comprehends in_ its 
significance the Son with the Father, inasmuch 
as the Lord said, “‘t and My Father are one 4.” 
In.jike manner also the name “God” belongs 
equally to the Beginning in which the Word 
was, and to the Word Who was in thé 
Beginning. , For the Evangelist tells us that 
“the Word was with God, and the Word was 
Gods.” So that when Deity is expressed the 
Son is included no less than the Father. 
Moreover, the true cannot be conceived as 
something alien from and unconnected with 
the truth. But that the Lord is the Truth no 
one at all will dispute, unless he be one 
estranged from the truth. If, then, the Word 
is in the One, and is God and ‘Truth, as is 
proclaimed in the Gospels, on what teaching 
of the Lord does he base his doctrine who 
makes use of these distinctive terms? For the 
antithesis is between ‘‘only” and “not only,” 
between ‘‘God” and ‘*no God,” between ‘‘true” 
and “untrue.” Ifit is with respect to idols that 
they make their distinction of phrases, we too 
agree. For the name of “deity” is given, in 
an equivocal sense, to the idols of the heathen, 
seeing that “all the gods of the heathen are 
demons,” and in another sense marks the con- 
trast of the one with the many, of the true with 
the false, of those who are not Gods with Him 
who is God®. But if the contrast is one with 
the Only-begotten God 7, let our sages learn 
that truth has its opposite only in falsehood, 
and God in one who is not God. But inas- 
much as the Lord Who is the Truth is God, and 
is in the Father and is one relatively to the 
Father ®, there is no room in the true doctrine 
for these distinctions of phrases. For he who 
truly believes in the One sees in the One Him 
Who is completely united with Him in truth, 
and deity, and essence, and life, and wisdom, 
and in all attributes whatsoever : or, if he does 
not see in the One Him Who is all these it st 


4S. John x. 30. 5 S. Johni. 1. 

6 Or, possibly, ‘‘and the contrast he makes between the one 
and the many, &c. is irrelevant’ (dAAws avtudtacpec) : the quotation 
is from Ps. xevi. 6(LXX.,). 

7 Cf. S. John i. 18, reading (as S. Gregory seems to have done) 
Beds for vios. 

8 Kai év mpds tov warépa Svtos. Tt may be questioned whether 
the text is sound: the phrase seems unusual; perhaps év has been 


Liturgy of S. Basil (where the context corresponds to some extent | inserted in error from the preceding clause «at é€v Tw maTph ovTos, 


with that of either passage in 5. Gregory):—Kat avagtas ™ TpiTn 
nwepa, Kai GdoroUjTas Muay TapKs THY kK VEKpwH avaTTaTty, KT Ae 
3 35. John v. 2Q. | 


and we should read ‘‘is in the Father and is with the Father’ (cl 
the 2% verse of the 1 Epistle, and verses 1 and 2 of the Gospel of 


S. John). 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK II. 


———— 


in nothing that he believes. For without the 
Son the Father has neither existence nor name, 
any more than the Powerful without Power, or 
the Wise without Wisdom. For Christ is “the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God9;” so 
that he who imagines he sees the One God 
apart from power, truth, wisdom, life, or the 
true light, either sees nothing at all or else 
assuredly that which is evil. For the with- 
drawal of the good attributes becomes 
positing and origination of evil. 

“ Not honouring Him,” he savs, “ witha lying 
title, for He cannot lie.” 
that Eunomius may abide, and so bear witness 
to the truth that it cannot lie. For if he would 
be of this mind, that everything that is uttered 
by the Lord is far removed from falsehood, he 
will of course be persuaded that He speaks 
the truth Who sais, “I am in the Father, and 
the Father in Me ',”—plainly, the One in His 
entirety, in the Other in His entirety, the Father 
not superabounding in the Son, the, Son not 
being deficient in the Father,—and Who says 
also that the Son should be honoured as the 
Father is honoured?, and “ He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father3,” and “no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son4,” in all 
which passages there is no hint given to those 
who receive these declarations as genuine, 
of any variation’ of glory, or of essence, or 
anything else, between the Father and the Son. 

“Really existent,” he says, “one God in 
nature and in glory.” Real existence is op- 
posed to unreal existence. Now each of 
existing things is really existent in so far as 
it 7s; but that which, so far as appearance and 
suggcstion go, seems to be, but 1s not, this is 
not really existent, as for example an appearance 
ina dream ora man in a picture. For these 
and such like things, though they exist so far 
as appearance is concerned, have not real exist- 
ence. If then they maintain, in accordance 
with the Jewish opinion, that the Only-begotten 
God does not exist at all, they are right in pre- 
dicating real existence of the Father alone. 
But if they do not deny the existence of the 
Maker of all things, let them be content not to 
deprive of real existence Him Who is, Who in 
the Divine appearance to Moses gave Himself 
the name of Existent, when He said, ‘I am that 
I am®:;” even as Eunomius in his laterargument 
agrees with this, saying that it was He Who 
appeared to Moses. ‘Ihen he says that God is 
“one in nature and in glory.” Whether God 
exists without being by nature God, he who 
uses these words may perhaps know: but if it 
be true that he who is not by nature God 1s not 


tS. Tohn xiv. ro, 2 Cf. S. John v. 23. 
4S. Matt. xi. 27. | 5 mapadAayi) (Ck 
6 Or “Iam He that is,” Ex. iit. 14. 


9 oe i. 24. 
3 S. John xiv. 9 
S. James i. 17). 
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God at all, let them learn from the great Paul 


that they who serve those who are not Gods do 


not serve God7.” But we “serve the living 
and true God,” as the Apostle says?: and He 
Whom we serve is Jesus the Christ9 For 
Him the Apostle Paul even exults in serving, 
saying, “Paul, a servant of’ Jesus Christ ?.” 
We then, who no longer serve them which 
by nature are no Gods?2, have come to the 
knowledge of Him Who by nature is God, to 
Whom every knee boweth “ of things in heaven 


jand things in earth and things under the 
By that phrase I pray 


earth 3,” But we should not have been His 
servants had we not believed that this is the 
living and true God, to Whom “ every tongue 
maketh contession that Jesus is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father 3.” 

*God,” he says, “Who is without be3in- 
ning, eternally, without end, alone.” Once 
more ‘‘understand, ye simple ones,” as Solo- 
mon says, “his subtlety +,” lest haply ye 
be deceived and fall headlong into the denial 
of the Godhead of the Only-begotten Son. 
‘That is without end which admits not of 
death and decay : that, likewise, 1s called ever- 
lasting which is not only for a time. That, 
therefore, which is neither everlasting nor with- 
out end is surely seen in the nature which is 
perishable and mortal. Accordingly he who 
predicates “‘unendingness” of the one and 
only God, and does not include the Son in the 
assertion of “unendingness” and ‘ eternity,” 
maintains by such a proposition, that He Whom 
he thus contrasts with the eternal and unending 
is perishable and temporary. But we, even 
when we are told that God ‘only hath immor- 
tality 5,” understand by ‘‘immortality” the Son. 
For life is immortality, and the Lord is that 
lite, Who.said,.**I am the Lite” And if He 
be said to dwell “in the hight that no man can 
approach unto 5,” again we make no dithculty 
in understanding that the true Light, unap- 
proachable by falsehood, is the Only-begotten, 
in Whom we learn from the Truth itself that the 
Father is7, Of these opinions let the reader 
choose the more devout, whether we are to 
think of the Only-begotten in a manner worthy 
of the Godhead, or to call Him, as heresy pre- 
scribes, perishable and temporary. 


$5. He next marvellously cverthrows the un- 
intelligible statements of LEunomius which 
assert that the essence of the Father ts not 
separated or divided, and does not becouse any- 
thing else. 


“We believe in God,” he tells us, ‘‘ not separ- 


7 The reference seems to be to Gal. iv. 8. 8 y Thess. L 10 
9 ‘There is perhaps a reference here to Col. iii. 24. 

1 Rom. i. 1. 2 Cf. Gal. iv. 8. 3 Cf. Phil. ii. ro, rr. 
4 Prov, viii. 5 (Septuagint). 5 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

6 S, John xiv. 6. 7S John xiv. rx. 
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ated as regards the essence wherein He is one, 
into more than one, or becoming sometimes 
one and sometimes another, or changing from 
being what He is, or passing from one essence 
to assume the guise of a threefold personality : 
for He is always and absolutely one, remaining 
uniformly and unchangeably the only God.” 
From these citations the discreet reader may 
well separate first of all the idle words inserted 
in the statement without any meaning from 
those which appear to have some sense, and 
_ afterwards: examine the meaning that is dis- 
coverable in what remains of his statement, to 
ascertain whether it is compatible with due 
reverence towards Christ. 

The first, then, of the statements cited ‘is 
completely div onced from any intelligible 
meaning, good or bad. For what sense 
there is in the words, ‘‘not separated, as 
regards the essence wherein He is one, into 
more than one, or becoming sometimes one 
and sometimes another, or changing from 
being? what He is,” Eunomius himself could 


not tell us, and I do not think that anv of 


his allies could find in the words any shadow 
of meaning. When he speaks of Him as “ not 
separated in regard to the essence wherein He 
is one,” he says either that He is not separated 
from His own essence, or that His own essence 
is not divided from Him. This unmeaning 
statement is nothing but a random combina- 
tion of noise andi empty sound. And why 


should one spend time in the investigation of 


these meaningless expressions? For how does 
any one remain in existence when separated 
from his own essence? or how is the essence 
of anything divided and displaved apart? Or 
how is it possible for one to depart from that 
wherein he is, and become another, getting out- 
side himself? But he adds, “ not passing from 
one essence to assume the guise of three per- 
sons: for He is always and absolutely one, 
remaining uniformly and unchangeably 
only Goud.” I think the absence of meaning 
in his statement is plain to every one without 
a word from me: against this let any one argue 
who thinks there is any sense or meaning in 
what he says: he who has an eye to discern 
the force of words will decline to involve him- 
self in a struggle with unsubstantial shadows 
For what force has it against our doctrine to 
say “not separated or divided into more than 
one as regards the essence wherein He is one, 
or becoming sometimes one and sometimes 
another, or passing from one essence to assume 
the guise of three persons?”—things that 
are neither said nor believed by C hristians nor 
uaderstood by inference from the truths we 
confess. J’or who ever said or heard any one 


else say in the Church of God, that the Tather | 


| form’ 


Is 6. 


the | 
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is either separated or divided as regards His 
essence, or becomes sometimes one, sometiines 
another, coming to be outside Himself, or 
assumes the guise of three persons? These 
things Eunomius says to himself, not arguing 
with us but stringing together his own trash, 
mixing with the impiety of his utterances a 
great deal of absurdity. For we say that it is 
equally impious and ungodly to call the Lord 
of the creation a created being and to think 
that the Father, in that He is, is separated or 
split up, or departs from Himself, or assumes 
the guise of three persons, like clay or wax 
moulded in various shapes. 

But let us examine the words that follow: 
“He is always and absolutely one, remain-~ 
ing uniformly and unchangeably the only 
God.” If he is speaking about the Father, 
we agree with him, for the Father is most 
truly one, alone and always absolutely uni- 
and unchangeable, never at any time 
present or {future ceasing to be what He is. 


|If then such an assertion as this has regard 


to the Father, let him not contend with the 


doctrine of godliness, inasmuch as on_ this 
point he is in harmony with the Church. For 


he who confesses that the Father is always and 
unchangeably the same, being one and only 
God, holds tast the word of godliness, if in the 
Father he sees the Son, without Whom the 
Father neither is nor is named. But if he 1s 
inventing some other God besides the Father, 
let him dispute with the Jews or with those 
who are calied Hypsistiani, between whom and 
the Christians there is this difference, that they 
acknowledge that there is a God Whom they 
term the Highest’ or Almighty, but do not 
admit that he is Father; while a Christian, if 
he believe not in the Father, is no Christian 
at all. 


He then shows the unity of the Son with 
the Father and Eunomtus lack of understanding 
and knowledge tn the Scriptures. 

What he adds next after this is as follows :— 

“ Having no sharer,” he says, ‘tin His Godhead, 

no divider of His glory, none who has lot in 

His power, or part in His royal throne: ior 

He is the one and only God, the Almighty, 

God of Gods, King of Kings, Lord of Lords.” 

I know not to whom Eunomius refers when he 

protests that the Father admits none to share 

His Godhead with Himselt. For if he uses 

such expressions with reference to vain idols 

and to the erroneous conce] tions of those who 
worship therm (even as Paul assures us that 
there is no agreement between Christ and 

Belial, and no tellowship between the temple 


8 Usorowv, whence the name of the sect. 
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ace reining ie 


of God and idols9) we agree with him, 


But if by these assertions he means to sever F 


the Only-begotten God from the Godhead of 
the Father, let him be infornied that he is pro- 
viding us with a dilemma that may be turned 
against himself to refute his own impiety. For 
either he denies the Only-begotten God to be 
God at all, that he may preserve for the Father 
those prerogatives of deity which (according to 
him) are incapable of being shared with the 
Son, and thus is convicted as a transgressor by 
denying the God Whom Christians worship, or 
if he were to grant that the Son also is God, 
yet not agreeing in nature with the true God, 
he would be necessarily obliged to acknow- 
ledge that he maintains Gods sundered from 
one another by the difference of their natures. 
Let hin: choose which of these he will,—either 
to deny the Godhead of the Son, or to intro- 
duce into his creed a plurality of Gods. 
whichever of these he chooses, it is all one as 
regards impiety : for we who are initiated into 
the mystery of godliness by the Divinely in- 
spired words of the Scripture do not see 
between the Father and the Son a partner- 
ship of Godhead, but unity, inasmuch as the 
Lord hath taught us this by His own words, 
when He saith, “I and the Father are one?,” 
and “he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father?” For if He were not of the same 
nature as the Father, how could He either 
have had in Himself that which was different 3? 
or how could He have shown in Himself that 
which was unlike, if the foreign and alien 
nature did not receive the stamp of that which 
was of a different kind from itself? But he 
says, “nor has He a divider of His glory.” 
Herein he speaks in accordance with the fact, 
even though he does not know what he is say- 
ing: for the Son does not divide the glory 
with the Father, but has the glory of the Father 
in its entirety, even as the Father has all the 
glory of the Son. For thus He spake to the 
Father “ All Mine are ‘Vhine and Thine are 
Mine3.” Wherefore also He says that He will 
appear on the Judgment Day ‘in the glory of 
the Father+,” when He will render to every 
man according to his works, And by this 
phrase He shows the unity of nature that sub- 
sists between them. For as “there 1s one 


| 


dut to say that the Son has no part in His 
ather’s royal throne argues an extraordinary 
amount of research into the oracles of God on 
the part of Eunomius, who, after his extreme 
devotion to the inspired Scriptures, has not yet 
heard, “Seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God°,” and many similar passages, of which it 
would not be easy to reckon up the number, 
but which Eunomius has never learnt, and so 
denies that the Son is enthroned together with 
the Father. Again the phrase, “not having lot 
in his power,” we should rather pass by as un- 
meaning than confute as ungodly. For what 
sense 1s attached to the term ‘‘ having lot” is 
not easy to discover from the comnion use of | 
the word. ‘hose cast lots, as the Scripture 


'tells us, for the Lord’s vesture, who were un- 


glory of the sun and another glory of the} 


moon 5,” because of the difference between the 
natures of those luminaries (since if both had 
the same glory there would not be deemed to 
be any difference in their nature), so He Who 
foretold of Himself that He would appear im 
the glory of the Father indicated by the iden- 
tity of glory their community of naiure. 


a S. John xiv. 9. 
S 1 Cor. xv. 41. 


9 Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15, 16. : S, John x. 30 
3S. John xvii. 10. 4S. Mark viii. 35. 


willing to rend His 
For | 
iwhose favour the lot should decide 7. 


jassuredly has His power as well. 


garment, but disposed to 
make it over to that one of their nuimver in 
‘They 
then who thus cast lots among themselves for 
the “coat” may be said, perhaps, to “have 
had lot” in it. But here in the case of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, inasmuch 
as Their power resides in ‘Vheir nature (tor the 
Holy Spirit breathes “ where He listeth ,” and 
“worketh all in all as He will 9,” and the Son, 
by Whom all things were made, visible and 
invisible, in heaven and in earth, ‘‘did all 
things whatsoever He pleased,” and “ quick- 
eneth whonr He will?,” and the Father put 
“the times in His own power3,” while from 
the mention of “times” we conclude that all 
things done in time are subject to the power 
of the Father), if, I say, it has been demon- 
strated that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit alike are in a position of power 
to do what ‘They will, it is impossible to 
see what sense there can be in the phrase 
“having lot in His power.” For the heir of 
all things, the maker of the ages+, He Who 
shines with the Father’s glory and expresses in 
Himself the Father's person, has all things that 


the Father Himself has, and is possessor of ail 


His power, not that the right is transterred 
from the Father to the Son, but that it at once 
remains in the Father and resides in the Son. 
tor He Who is in the Father is manitestly in 
the Father with all His own might, and He 
Who has the Father in Himself includes all 
the power and might of the Father. Tor He 
has in Himself all the Father, and not merely 
a part of Him: and He Who has Him entirely 
With what 
meaning, then, Eunomius asserts that the Father 
has “none who has lot in His power,” those 


6 Col. iii. r. 7 Cf. S. John xix. 23, 24. 8S. John iii. 8. 
9 Cf. x Cor. xii. 6 and rr. i Ps. cxxuy. o. # S. John vy, 2t. 
3 Acts i. 7. 4 Cf. Heb. i. 2. 
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perhaps can tell who are disciples of his folly : 
one who knows how to appreciate language 
confesses that he cannot understand phrases 
divorced from meaning. ‘he Father, he says, 
“has none Who has lot in His power.” Why, 
who is there that says that the Father and Son 
contend together for power and cast lots to 
decide the matter? But the holy Eunomius 
comes as mediator between them and by a 


friendly agreement without lot assigns to the| 


Father the superioriiy in power. 

Mark, I pray you, the absurdity and child- 
ishness of this grovelling exposition of his 
articles of faith. What! He Who “ upholds 
all things by the word of His power 5,” Who 
says what He wills to be done, and does what 
He wills by the very power of that command, 
He Whose power lags not behind His will and 
Whose will is the measure of His power (for 
“ He spake the word and they were made, He 
commanded and they were created®”), He 
Whg made all things by Himself, and made 
them consist in Himself7, without Whom no 
existing thing either came into being or remains 
in being,—He it is Who waits to obtain His 
power by some process of allotment! Judge 
you who hear whether the man who talks like 
this is in his senses. ‘‘ For He is the one and 
only God, the Almighty,” he says. If by the 
title of “ Almighty” he intends the Father, the 
language he uses is ours, and no strange lan- 


| the creed of Christians. 


guage: but if he means some other God than | 


the Father, let our patron of Jewish doctrines 
preach circumcision too, if he pleases, For 
the Faith of Christians is directed to the 
Father. And the Father is all these—Highest, 
Almighty, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
and in a word all terms of highest significance 
are proper to the Father. Lut all that is the 
Father’s is the Son’s also; so that, on this 
understanding ®, we admit this phrase too. 
But if, leaving the Father, he speaks of another 
Almighty, he is speaking the language of the 
Jews or following the speculations of Plaio,— 
for they say that that philosopher also athrms 
that there exists on high a maker and creator 
of certain subordinate gods. As then in the 
case of the Jewish and Platonic opinions 
he who does not believe in God the Father 
is not a Christian, even though in his creed 
he asserts an Almighty God, so Eunomius 
also falsely pretends to the name of Chris- 
tian, being in inclination a Jew, or asserting 
the doctrines of the Greeks while putting 
on the guise of the title borne by Chris- 
tians. And with regard to the next points 


——_———— 


5 Heb. i. 3. 6 Ps. exlviii. 5, or xxxiii. 9 in LAX, 


7 Cf. Col. i. 16 and 17. : 4 , fi 
8“ Ifthisisso:” i.e. if Eunomius means his werds in a Chris- 


Uan sense. 


| 

he asserts the same account will apply. He 
says He is “God of Gods.” We make the 
declaration our own by adding the name of 
the Father, knowing that the Father is God of 
Gods. But all that belongs to the Father cer- 
tainly belongs also to the Sons “ And Lord of 
Lords.” ‘The same account will apply to this. 
“And Most High over all the eaith.” Yes, for 
whichever of the Three Persons you are think- 
ing of, He is Most High over all the earth, 
inasmuch as the oversight of earthly things 
from on high is exercised alike by the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. So, too, 
with what follows the words above, “ Most 
High in the heavens, Most High in the highest, 
Heavenly, true in being what He is, and so 
continuing, true in words, true in works.” 
Why, all these things the Christian eye discerns 
alike in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. If Eunonius does assign them to one 
only of the Persons acknowledged in the creed, 
let him dare to call Him “not true in words” 
Who has said, “I am the Truth 9,” or to call the 
Spirit of truth “ not true in words,” or let him 
refuse to give the title of “true in works” to 
Him Who doeth righteousness and judgment, 
or to the Spirit Who worketh all in all as He 
will. For if he does not acknowledge that 
these attributes belong to the Persons delivered 
to us in the creed, he is absolutely cancelling 
For how shall any one 
think Him a worthy object of faith Who is 
false in words and untrue in works. 

But let us proceed to what follows. ‘ Above 
all rule, subjection and authority,” he says. 
‘This language is ours, and belongs properly 
to the Catholic Church,—to believe that the 
Divine nature is above all rule, and that it has 
in subordination to itself everything that can 
be conceived among existing things. But the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost constitute 
the Divine nature. If he assigns this property 
to the Father alone, and if he affirms Him 
alone to be free from variableness and change, 
and if he says that He alone is undefiled, the 
inference that we are meant to draw is plain, 
namely, that He who has not these characteris- 
tics 1s variable, corruptible, subject to change 
and decay. ‘This, then, is what Eunomius 
asserts of the Son and the Holy Spirit: for if 
he did not hold this opinion concerning the 
Son and the Spirit, he would not have em- 
ployed this opposition, contrasting the Father 
with them. For the rest, brethren, judge 
whether, with these sentiments, he is not a 
persecutor of the Christian faith, For who 
will allow it to be right to deem that a fitting 
object of reverence which varies, changes, and 
ES ee. 


9 S. John xiv. 6 
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is subject to decay? So then the whole aim of) 
one who frames such notions as these,—-notions 
by which he makes out that neither the Truth: 
nor the Spirit of Truth is undefiled, unvarving, 

or unchangeable,—is to expel from the C hurch | 
the belief in the Son and in the Holy Spirit, | 


$7. Gregory further shows that the Only Begotten 
being besotten not only of the Futher, but also 
IMPassi ‘bly of the Virgin by the Hols ' Ghost, | 
does not divide the “substance; seeing that| 
neither ts the nature of men divided or Severed | 
Jrom the parents by being bezotten, as is tn- 
geniously demonstrated from the instances of 
Adam and Abraham, 


And now let us see what he adds to his 
previous statements. Not dividing,” he says, 
‘His own essence by begetting, and being at 
once begetter and begotten. at the. same time 
Father and Son ; for He is incorruptible.” Of, 
such a kind as ‘this, perhaps, is that of which | 
the prophet says, touching the ungodly, ‘ ‘They. 
weave a spiders web*.” For as in the cob- 
web there is the appearance of something 
woven, but no substantiality in the appearance, 
—for he who touches it touches nothing sub- 
stantial, as the spider's threads break with 
the touch of a finger. ,—just such is the unsub- 
stantial texture of idle phrases. “ Not dividing 
His own essence by begetting and being at 
once begetter and begotten.” Ought we to 
give his words the name of argument, or to call 
them rather a swelling of humours secreted by 
some dropsical infla ation? For what is the | 
sense of ‘ dividing His own essence by beget-| 
ting, and being at once begetter and begotten?” 
Who is so distracted, w ho is so demented, as to 
make the statement against which Eunomius 
thinks he is doing battle? For the Church 
believes that the true Father is truly Father of | 
His own Son, as the Apostle says, not of a Son | 
alien from Him. For thus he declares in one 
of his Epistles, ‘Who spared not His own 
Son 2,” distinguishing Him, by the addition of 
‘own,” from those who are counted worthy of |g 
the adoption of sons by grace and not by, 
nature. But what says He who disparages this | 
belief of ours? ‘ Not dividing His own essence 
by begetting, or being at once begetter and} 
begotten, at the same time Father “and Son ; 
for He is incorruptible.” Does one who hears 0 
in the Gospel that the Word was in the begin-| 
ning, and was God, and that the Word came 
forth from the Father, so befoul the undefiled 
doctrine with these-base and fetid ideas, saying | “ 
“He does not divide His essence by begetting?” 
Shame on the abomination of these base and 


| 


——————————— 


; & Leng 
TIs. lix. 5. Rom. viii. 3 


| the latter. 


TO9 


filthy notions! How is it that he who speaks 
thus fails to understand that God when mani- 
fested in flesh did not admit for the formation 
'of His own body the conditions of human 
nature, but was born for us a Child by tne Holy 
Ghost and the power of the Highest ; nor was 
the Virgin subject to those conditions, nor was 
'the Spirit diminished, nor the power of the 
Highest divided? For the Spirit is entire, the 
power of the Highest remained undiminished : 
the Child was born in the fulness of our nature3, 
and did not sully the incorruption of His 
‘mother. ‘Then was flesh born of flesh without 
carnal passion: yet Eunomius will not admit 
that the brightness of the glory is from the 
' glory itself, since the glory is neither diminished 
nor divided by begetting the light. Again, the 
word of man is generated from his mind with- 
out division, but God the Word cannot be 
generated from the Father without the essence 
of the Father being divided! Is any one so 
witless as not to perceive the irrational cha- 
racter of his position? ‘‘ Not dividing,” quoth 
he, “‘His own essence by begetting.” Why, 
whose own essence is divided by begetting? 
For in the case of men essence means human 
nature: in the case of brutes, it means, gener- 
ically, brute nature, but in the case of cattle, 
sheep, and all brute animals, specifically, it is 
regarded according to the distinctions of their 
kinds. Which, then, of these divides its own 
essence by the process of generation? Does 
not the nature always remain undiminished in 


| the case of every animal by the succession of 


its posterity? Further a man in begetting a 
man from himself does not divide his nature, 


| but it remains in its fulness alike in him who 


begets and in him who is begotten, not split 
ott and transferred from the one to the other, 
nor mutilated in the one when it Is fully formed 
in the other, but at once existing in its entirety 
in the former and discoverable in its entirety in 
For both before begetting his child 
the man was a rational animal, mortal, capable 
of intelligence and knowledge, and also after be- 

etting a man endowed with such qualities: so 


‘that in him are shown all the special properties 


‘of his nature; as he does not lose his existence 
as a man by ‘begetting the man derived from 
‘him, but remains after that event what he was 
before without causing any diminution of the 

nature derived from him by the fact that the 
man derived from him comes into being. 

Well, man is begotten of man, and the nature 
of the begetter is not divided. Yet Eunomius 
does not “admit that the Only-begotten God, 
Who is in the bosom of the Father, is truly of the 
Father, for fear forsooth, lest he should muti- 


ee ee 
3 This, or something like this, appears to be the force of d\or. 
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Jate the inviolable nature of the Father by the | 
subsistence of the Only-begotten: but after 
saying “Not dividing His essence by bezet- 
ting,” he adds, ‘Or being Himself begetter 
and begotten, or Himself becoming Father 
and Son 4,” and thinks by such loose disjointed 
phrases to undermine the true confession of 
godliness or to furnish some support to his own 
ungodliness, not being aware that by the very 
means he uses to construct a reductio ad ab- 
surdum he is discovered to be an advocate of 
the truth. For we too say that He who has all | 
that belongs to His own Father is all that He 
is, save being Father, and that He who has all, 
that belongs to the Son exhibits in Himself the 
Son in His completeness, save being Son: so 
that the reductio ad absurdum, which Eunomius 
here invents, turns out to be a support of the 
truth, when the notion is expanded by us so as 
to display it more clearly, under the guidance 
of the Gospel. For if “ he that hath seen the 
Son segth the FatherS” then the Father begat | 
another self, not passing out of Himself, and at 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 


the same time appearing in His fulness in} 


Him: so that from these considerations that | 
which seemed to have been uttered against 
godliness is demonstrated to be a support of 
sound doctrine. 

But he says, “ Not dividing His own essence 
by begetting, and being at once begetter and 
begotten, at the same time Father and Son; 
for He is incorruptible.” Most cogent conclu- 
sion! What do you mean, most sapient sir? | 
Because He is incorruptible, therefore He does | 
not divide His own essence by begetting the 


Son: nor does He beget Himself or be be-| 
gotten of Himself, nor become at the same} 
| generation in the case of every one who is sub- 


time His own Father and His own Son, 
because He is incorruptible. It follows, 
then, that if any one is of corruptible nature, 


he divides his essence by begetting, and is 


bezotten by himself, and begets himself, and 
is his own father and his own son, because 
he is not incorruptible. If this is so, then 
Abraham, because he was corruptible, did 
not beget Ishmael and Isaac, but begat him- 
self by the bondwoman and by his lawtul wife: 
or, to take the other mountebank tricks of the | 
argument, he divided his essence among the 
sons who were begotten of him, and first, when 
Hagar bore him a son, he was divided into 
two sections, and in one of the halves became 
Ishmael, while in the other he remained half 
Abraham ; and subsequently the residue of the 
essence of Abraham being again divided took 
subsistence in Isaac. Accordingly the fourth 


part of the essence of Abraham was divided 
into the twin sons of Isaac, so that there 


4 The quotation does not verbally correspond with Eunomius’ | 


words as cited above. 5 Cr. S. John xiv. 9. | 


was an eighth in each of his grandchildren ! 
How could one subdivide the eighth part, cut- 
ting it small in fractions among the twelye 
Patriarchs, or among the threescore and fifteen 
souls with whom Jacob went down into Egypt ? 
And why do [ talk thus when I really ought to 
confute the folly of such notions by beginning 
with the first man? For if it is a property of 
the incorruptible only not to divide its essence 
in begetting, and if Adam was corruptible, to 
whom the word was spoken, “ Dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return %” then, ac- 
cording to Eunomius’ reasoning, he certainly 
divided his essence, being cut up among those 
who were begotten of him, and by reason of 
the vast number of his posterity (the slice of 
his essence which is to be found in each being 
necessarily subdivided according to the number 
of his progeny), the essence of Adam is used up 
before Abraham began to subsist, being dis- 
persed in these minute and infinitesimal par- 
ticles among the countless myriads of his de- 
scendants, and the minute fragment of Adam 
that has reached Abraham and his descendants 
by a process of division, is no longer discovera- 
ble in them as a remnant of his essence, inas- 
much as his nature has been already used up 
among the countless myriads of those who 
were before them by its division into infinite- 
simal fractions. Mark the folly of him who 
“understands neither what he says nor whereot 
he attirms 7.” For by saying “Since He is 
incorruptible” He neither divides His essence 
nor begets Himself nor becomes His own father, 
he implicitly lays it down that we must suppose 
all those things from which he affirms that the 
incorruptible alone are free to be incidental to 


ject to corruption. Though there are many other 
considerations capable of proving the inanity of 
his argument, I think that what has been said 
above is sutficient to demonstrate its absurdity. 
But this has surely been already acknowledged 
by al) who have an eye for logical consistency, 
that, when he asserted incorruptibility of the 
Father alone, he places all things which are 
considered after the lather in the category of 
corruptible, by virtue of opposition to the 
incorruptible, so as to make out even the 
Son not to be free from corruption, It 
then he places the Son in opposition to the 
incorruptible, he not only defines Him to be 
corruptible, but also asserts of Him all those 
incidents from which he affirms only the incor- 
ruptible to be exempt. For it necessarily 
follows that, if the Father alone neither begets 
Himself nor is begotten of Himself, everything 


which is not incorruptible both begets itself 


6 Gen. iii. 19. a Clare Lim. 1.90 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK II. Ill 


and is begotten of itself, and becomes its own! sion3. For what instrument and what matter 
father and son, shifting from its own proper! could He Who upholds all thinsge by the word 
essence to each of these relations. Vor if to | of His power ¢ need in upholding the constitu- 
be incorruptible belongs to the Father alone, tion of existing things by His almighty word ? 
and if not to be the things specified is a special But if he maintains that what we have believed 
property of the incorruptible, then, of course, to be true of the Only begotten in the case of 
according to this heretical argument, the Son is| the creation, is true also in the ease of the Son 
not incorruptible, and all these circumstances, }—in the sense that the lather created Him in 
of course, find place about Him,—to have Hisjlike manner as the creation was made by the 
essence divided, to beget Himself and to be; Son,—-then we retract our former statement 


’ 


begotten by Himself, to become Himself His 
own father and His own son. 

Perhaps, however, it is waste of time to 
linger long over such follies. Let us pass to 
the next point of his statement. He adds to 
what he had already said, ‘* Not standing in 
need, in the act of creation, of matter or parts 
or natural instruments: for He stands in need | 
of nothing.” This proposition, though Euno- 
mius states it with a certain looseness of phrase, | 
we yet do not reject as inconsistent with godly | 
doctrine. For learning as we do that “ He 
spake the word and they were made: He com- 
manded and they were created 8,” we know that 
the Word is the Creator of matter, by that very 
act also producing with the matter the qualities 
of matter, so that for Him the impulse of His, 


because such a supposition is a denial of the 
Godhead of the Only-begotten. For we have 
learnt from the mighty utterance of Paul that 
it is the distinguishing feature of idolatry to 
worship and serve the creature more than the 
Creator 5, as well as from David, when He savs 


“There shall no new God be in thee: neither ~ 


shait thou worship any alien God®.” We use this 
line and rule to arrive at the discernment of 
the object of worship, so as to be convinced 
that that alone is God which is neither *‘new” 
nor “alien.” Since then we have been taught 
to believe that the Only-begotten God is God, 
we acknowledge, by our belief that He is God, 
that He is neither “‘ new” or “alien.” If, then, 
He is God, He Is not “ new,” and if He is not 
new, He is assuredly eternal. Accordingly, 


almighty will was everything and instead of| neither is the Eternal “new,” nor is He Who 
everything, matter, instrument, place, time, es-| is of the Father and in the bosom of the Father 
sence, quality, everything that is conceived, and Who has the Father in Himself ‘‘ahen” 
in creation. For at one and the same time|from true Deity. Thus he who severs the Son 
did He will that that which ought to be should! from the nature of the Father either absolutely 
be, and His power, that produced all things|disallows the worship of the Son, that he may 
that are, kept pace with His will, turning His) not worship an alien God, or bows down 
will into act. For thus the mighty Moses in| before an idol, making a creature and not God 
the record of creation instructs us about the the object of his worship, and giving to his 


Divine power, ascribing the production of each ‘idol the name of Christ. 


of the objects that were manifested in the! 
creation to the words that bade them be. For| 
“ God said,” he tells us, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light9:” and so about the rest, | 
without any mention either of matter or of any 
instrumental agency. Accordingly the language 
of Eunomius on this point is not to be rejected. 
For God, when creating all things that have 
their origin by creation, neither stood in need. 
of any matter on which to operate, nor ot 
instruments to aid Him in His construction : 


Now that this is the meaning to which 
he tends in his conception concerning the 
Only-begotten will become more plain by 
considering the language he employs touch- 
ing the Only-begotten Himself, which is as 
follows. ‘We believe also in the Son of 
God, the Only-begotten God, the first-born 
of all creation, very Son, not ungenerate, verily 
begotten before the worlds, named Son not 
without being begotten betore He existed, 
coming into being before all creation, not un- 


; : : a yi ine , i o c 
for the power and wisdom of God has no need | create. I think that the mere reading of his 


of any external assistance. 


Power of God and the Wisdom of God ?,” by! 


Whom all things were made and without Whom | 
t If, |“ first-born,” yet that he may not raise any 


is no existent thing, as John testifies *. 
then, all things were made by Him, both 
visible and invisible, and if His will alone 


sut Christ is the} exposition of his faith is quite sufficient to 


render its impiety plain without any investiga- 
tion on our part. For though he calls Him 


3 Reading év drovovan ry Aéfee for évarovovan ty A€fer (tke 
ding of the Paris edition, which Oehler tollows). 


suffices to effect the subsistence of existing | baer Cf. Heb. i. 3. The quotation is not vervally exact. 


things (for His will is power), Hunomuus utters 
our doctrine though with a loose mode of expres- 


8 iii . xxiii. 9 in LXX. 9 Gen. i. 3. 
BS ont ot ppniiedt font Cee 


5 Cf. Rom. 1. 26. : 

6 Ps. Ixxxi. 10, LXX. The words rpooparos (‘new 7) and 
GANSrptos (alien) ave both represented in the A.V. by “strange, 
and so in R.V. ‘The Prayer-book version expresses them by 


| strange” and “any other.” Both words are subsequently em- 


ployed by Gregory in his argument. 
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doubt in his readers’ minds as to His not being | 


created, he immediately adds the words, “ not 
uncreate,” lest if the natural significance of the 
term ‘“‘Son” were apprehended by his readers, 
any pious conception concerning Him might 
find place in their minds. 
that after at first confessing Him to be Son of 
God and Only-begotten God, he proceeds at 


once, by what he adds, to pervert the minds of | 


their devout belief to his 
For he who hears the titles 
and “Only-begotten God” 


his readers from 
heretical notions. 
Son of God” 


tions respecting the Son, led onward by the 
significance of these terms, inasmuch as no dif 
ference of nature is introduced by the use of 
the title “God” and by the significance of the 
term “Son.” For how could He Who is truly 
the Son of God and Himself God be conceived 
as something else differing from the-nature of 
the Father? Eut that godly conceptions may 
not by these names be impressed beforehand 
on tlfe hearts of his readers, he forthwith calls 
Him “the first-born of all creation, named 
Son, not without being begotten before He 
existed, coming into being before all creation, 
not uncreate.” Let us linger a little ried 
then, over his argument, that the miscreant 
may be shown to be holding out his first state- 
ments to people merely as a bait to induce 
them to receive the poison that he sugars over 
with phrases of a pious tendency, as it were 
with honey. Who does not know how great is 
the difference in signification between the term 
“only- -begotten ” and “ first-born?” For ‘“‘ first- 
born” implies brethren, an4 ** only-begotten ” 
implies that there are no other brethren. ‘Thus 
the “ first-born” is not ‘ only-begotten,” for 
certainly “first-born” is the first-born among 
brethren, while he who is “ only-begotten ” has 
no brother: for if he were numbered among 
brethren he would rot be only-begotten. And 
moreover, whatever the essence ot the brothers 
of the first-born is, the same is the essence of 
the first-born himself. Nor is this all that is 
signified by the title, but also that the first- 
born and those born after him draw their being 
from the same source, without the first-born 
contributing at all to the birth of those that 
come after him: so that hereby 7 is maintained 
the falsehood of that sta1ement of John, which 
affirms that ‘all things were made by Him 8.” 
For if He is first-born, He differs from those 
born after Him only by priority in time, while 
there must be some one else by Whom the 
power to be at all is'imparted alike to Him 
and to the rest. But that we may not by our 
objections give any unfair appenent ground for 


= am = — 


7 Hereby, i.e. by the use of the term mpwrironos as applicab'e 
to tne Divinity of the Son. #5. Johni. 3. 


It is for this reason : 


is of | 
necessity lifted up to the lofiier kind of asser- | 


i 


an insinuation that we do not receive the in- 
spired utterances of Scripture, we will first set 
before our readers our own view about these 
titles, and then leave it to their judgment 
which is the better. 


$8. He further very ahpostiely extounds the 
meaning of the term “ Only-desoiten,” and of 
the term Lirst born,” four times used by the 

Apostle, 

The mighty Paul, knowing that the Only- 
begotten God, Who has the pre-eminence in 
all things9, is the author and cause of all 
good, bears witness to Him that not only was 
the creation of all existent things wrought by 
Hii, 
man had decayed and vanished away?, to use 
his own language, and another new creation 
was wrought in Christ, in this too no other than 
He took the lead, but He is Himself the first- 
born of all that new creation of men which 
is etfected by the Gospel. And that our view 
about this may be made clearer let us thus 
divide our argument. ‘The inspired apostle 
on four occasions employs this term, once 
as here, calling Him, “‘ first-born of all crea- 
tion?,” another time, “the first-born among 
many brethren 3,” again, “ first-born from the 
dead 4, ” and on another occasion he employs 
the term absolutely, wathont combining it 
with other words, saying, * Bat when ayain 
He bringeth the first-born into the world, 
He saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship Him 5.” Accordingly whatever view 
we entertain concerning this title in the other 
combinations, the same we shall in consistency 
apply to the phrase “tirst-born of all creation.’ 
For since the title is one and ie same it 
must needs be that the meaning conveyed Is 
also one. In whatsense then does He become 
“the first-born among many brethren?” in 
what sense does He become “the first-born 
from the dead?” Assuredly this is plain, that 
because we are by birth flesh and blood, as 
the Scripture saith, “He Who for our sakes 
was born among us and was partaker of flesh 
and blood ",” purposing to change us from 
corruption to incorruption by the birth from 
above, the birth by water and the Spirit, 
Himself led the way in this birth, drawing 
down upon the water, by His own baptism, 


the Holy Spirit; so that in all things He 
became the first-born of those who are 
spiritually born again, and gave the name 


ot brethren to those who partook in a birth 
like to His own by water and the Spirit. 
But since it was also meet that He should 


9 Cf, Col. i. 18. 

t Cf. Heb. viii. 13, whence the phrase is apparently adapted. 
2 Col. i. 15. 3 Rom. viii, 29. 4 Col. i. 18 (cf. Rev. 1 5) 
S Heb. i. 6. 6 Cf. Heb. i. 24. 


eeeens 


but that when the original creation of , 
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implant in our nature the power of rising again 
from the dead, He becomes the “ first- fruits of 
them that slept?” and the “first-born from the 
dead §,” in that He first by His own act loosed 
the pains of death 9, so that His new birth from 
the dead was made a way for us also, since the 
pains of death, wherein we were held, were 
loosed by the resurrection of the Lord. Thuis, 
just as by having shared in the washing 
of ae ae He became “the first-born 
among many brethren,” and again by having 
made Himself the first-fruits of the resurrec- 
tion, He obtains the name of the “first-born 
from the dead,” so having in all things the 
pre-eminence, after that “all old things,” as 
the apostle says, “have passed away 2,” He 
becomes the first-born of the new creation of 
men in Christ by the two-fold regeneration, 
alike that by Holy Baptism and that which 
is the consequence of the resurrection from 
the dead, becoming for us in both alike the 
Prince of Life 3, the first-fruits, the first-born. 
This first-born, then, hath also brethren, con- 
cerning whom He speaks to Mary, saying, 
“Go and tell My brethren, I go to My 
Father and your Father, and to My God and 
your God#.” In these words He sums up the 
whole aim of His dispensation as Man. For 
men revolted from God, and “served them 
which by nature were no gods5,” and though 
being the children of God became attached 
to an evil father falsely so called. For this 
cause the mediator between God and man °® 
having assumed the first-fruits of all human 
nature 7, sends to His brethren the announce- 
ment of Himself not in His divine character, 
but in that which He shares with us, saying, 
“T am departing in order to make by My 
own self that true Father, from whom you 
were separated, to be your Father, and by My 
own self to make that true God from whom 
you had revolted to be your God, for by that 
first-fruits which I have ass:med, I am in 
Myself presenting all humanity to its God and 
Father.” 

Since, then, the first-fruits made the true 
God to be its God, and the good Father to be 
its Father, the blessing is secured for human 
nature as a whole, and by means of the first- 
fruits the true God and Father becomes Father 
and God of all men. Now “if the first-fruits 


be holy, the lump also is holy®.” But where 

7 x Cor. xv. 20. 8 Col. i. 18. 

9 Cf. Acts ii. 24. See note 2. p. 104, supra. 

t ‘The phrase is not verbally the same as in Tit. Gb Ss 

MEL, 2 Cor. v.27. 3 Cf. Acts ii. 15. 

MOS: John xx. 17: the quotation ts Lag verbal. 

5 Cf. Gal. iv. 8 6 Tim, it. 5. 

7 The Humanity of Christ being reg: be as this ' first-fruits :”" 
unless this phrase 1s to be uude rstood of the Resurrection, rather 
than of the Incarnation, in which case the firs tfruits will be His 

Sody, and avaAaSwr should be renderec iby “having sesuute Ya 

8 Rom. ix. 16. The reference next following may be to S. John 

xii. 26, or xiv. 3; or to Col. ili. 3. 
VOL: -¥. 


the first-fruits, Christ, is (and the first-fruits is 
none other than Christ), there also are they 
that are Christ’s, as the apostle says. In those 


| passages therefore where he makes mention of 


the “ first-born” in connexion with other words, 
he suggests that we should understand the 
phrase in the way which I have indicated: but 
where, without any such addition, he says, 
“When again He bringeth the first-born into 
the world9,” the addition of ‘again’ asserts 
that manifestation of the Lord of all which 
shall take place at the last day. For as ‘at the 
name of Jesus every knee doth bow, of things 
in heaven and things in earth and things under 
the earth?,” although the human name does 
not: belong to the Son in that He is above 
every name, even so He says that the First- 
born, Who was so named for our sakes, is 
worshipped by all t!e supramundane creation, 
of His coming again into the world, when He 

“shall judge the world with righteousness and 
the people with ria te Thus the several 
meanings of the titles “ First-born”’ and “ Only- 


| begotten” are kept distinct by the word of 
godliness, its ae ee significance being 


secured for each name. But how can he who 
refers the name of ‘ first-born” to the pre- 
temporal existence of the Son preserve the 
proper sense of the term ‘ Only-begotten ” ? 
Let the discerning reader consider whether 
these things agree with one another, when the 
term “first-born” necessarily implies brethren, 
and the term ‘‘ Only-begetten ” as necessarily 
excludes the notion of brethren. For when 
the Scripture says, ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word 3,” we understand the Only-begotten to 
be meant, and when it adds “the Word was 
made flesh+” we thereby receive in our minds 
the idea of the first-born, and so the word of 
godliness remains without confusion, preserving 
to each name its natural significance, so that in 
“ Only-begotten ” we regard the pre-temporal, 
and by ‘the first-born of creation” the mani- 
festation of the pre-temporal in the flesh. 


$9. Gregory again discusses the generation of 
the Only-begotten, and other different modes of 
generation, material and immaterial, and 
nobly demonstrates that the Son ts the bright- 
ness of the Divine glory, and not a creature. 


And now let us return once more to the pre- 
cise statement of Eunomius. ‘“ We believe 
also in the Son of God, the only begotten God, 
the first-born of all creation, very Son, not Un- 


generate, verily begotten Lefore the worlds.” 
9 Heb. i. 6. © Phil. ii. ro, rz. 2 Cf. Ps. xcviii. to. 
3S. Johni. x. 4S. John i. 14. 
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That he transfers, then, the sense of genera- 
tion to indicate creation is plain from his ex- 
Pressly calling Him created, when he speaks 
of Him as “coming into being” and ‘not 


’ . . 
uncreate”. But that the inconsiderate rash- 


ness and want of traininy which shows itself 
in the doctrines may be made manifest, let 


us omit all expressions of indignation at his | 


evident blasphemy, and employ in the dis- 
cussion of this matter a scientific division. 
For it would be well, I think, to consider in 
a somewhat careful investigation the exact 
meaning of the term ‘‘ generation.” That this 
expression conveys the meaning of existing 
as the result of some cause is plain to all, 
and I suppose there is no need to contend 
about this point: but since there are different 
modes of existing as the result of a cause, this 
difference is what I think ought to receive 
thorough explanation in our discussion by means 
of scientific division. Of things which have 
come into being as the results of scme cause 
we recognize the followins differences. Some 
are the result of material and art, as the fabrics 
of houses and all other works produced by 
means of their respective material, where some 
art gives direction and conducts its purpose 
to its proper aim. Others are the result of 
material and nature; for nature orders’ the 
generation of animals one from another, effect- 
ing her own work by means of the material 
subsistence in the bodies of the parents; 
others again are by material efflux. In these 
the original remains as it was before, and that 
which flows from it is contemplated by itself, 
as in the case of the sun and its beam, or the 
lamp and iis radiance, or of scents and oint- 
ments, and the quality given off from them. 
For these, while remaining undiminished in 
themselves, have each accompanying them the 
special and peculiar effect which they naturally 
produce, as the sun his ray, the lamp its bright- 
ness, and perfumes the fragrance which they 
engender in the air. There is also another 
kind of generation besides these, where the 
cause is immaterial and incorporeal, but the 
generation is sensible and takes place through 
the instrumentality of the body; I mean the 
generation of the word by the mind. For the 
mind being in itself incorporeal begets the word 
by means of sensible instruments. So many 
are the differences of the term generation, 
which we discover in a philosophic view of 
them, that is itself, so to speak, the result of 
generation. vee 

And now that we have thus distinguished the 
various modes of generation, it will be time to 
remark how the benevolent dispensation of the 


S Reading olxovopet or oixodouet, 


Holy Spirit, in delivering to us the Divine 
mysteries, imparts that instruction which trans- 
cends reason by such methods as we can re- 
ceive. For the inspired teaching adopts, in 
order to set forth the unspeakable power o} 
God, all the forms of generation that human 
intelligence recognizes, yet without including 
the corporeal senses attaching to the words. 
For when it speaks of the creative power, it 
gives to such an energy the name of genera- 
tion, because its expression must stoop to our 
low capacity; it does not, however, convey 
thereby all that we include in creative gener- 
ation, as time, place, the furnishing of matter, 
the fitness of instruments, the design in the 
thinys that come into being, but it leaves these, . 
and asserts of God in lofty and magnificent 
language the creation of all existent things, 
when it says, ‘‘He spake the word and they 
were macle®, He commanded and they were 
created.” Again when it interprets to us the 
unspeakable and transcendent existence of the 
Only-begotten from: the Father, as the poverty 
of human intellect is incapable of receiving 
doctrines which surpass all power of speech and 
thought, there too it borrows our language and 
terms Him “ Son,”—a name which our usage 
assigns to those who are born of matter and 
nature. But just as Scripture, when speaking of 
generation by creation, does not in the case of 
God imply that such generation took place by 
means of any material, affirming that the power 
of God’s will served for material substance, place, 
time and all such circumstances, even so here 
too, when using the term Son, it rejects both ail 
else that human nature remarks in generation 
here below,—I mean affections and dispositions 
and the co-operation of time, and the necessity 
of place,—and, above all, matter, without all 
which natural generation here below does not 
take place. But when all such material, tem- 
poral and local? existence is excluded from the 
sense of the term ‘Son,” community of nature 
alone is left, and for this reason by the title 
“Son” is declared, concerning the Only-be- 
gotten, the close affinity and genuineness of 
relationship which mark His manifestation from 
the Father. And since such a kind of genera- 
tion was not suffic'ent to implant in us an ade- 
quate notion of the ineffable mode of subsistence 
of the Only-begotten, Scripture avails itself also 
of the third kind of generation to indicate the 
doctrine of the Son’s Divinity, —that kind, 
namely, which is the result of material efflux, 
and speaks of Him as the “brightness of 
glory’,” the “savour of ointment 9,” the “breath 


—————— 


6 Or ‘were generated.” ‘Ihe reference is to Ps. exlvili. 5. 

7 Stagrpmatixijs seems to include the idea of extensiva in time 
as well as in space. 8 Heb. i. 3, 

9 Lhe refe ence inay be to the Song of Solomon i. 3. 
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of God*;” illustrations which in the scientific 
phraseology we have adopted we crdinarily 
designate as material efflux. 
But as in the cases alleged neither the birth 
of the creation nor the force of the term 
“Son” admits time, matter, place, or affec- 
tion, so here too the Scripture employing only 
the illustration of effulgence and the others 
that I have mentioned, apart from all material 
conception, with regard to the Divine fitness of 
such a mode of generation, shows that we must 
understand by the significance of this expres- 
sion, an existence at once derived from and 
sybsisting with the Father. For neither is the 
fizure of breath intended to convey to us the 
notion of dispersion into the air from the 
material from which it is formed, for is the 
figure of fragrance designed to express the 
passing off of the quality of the ointment into 
the air, nor the figure of effulgence’ the efflux 
which takes place by means of the rays from 
the body of the sun: but as has been said in 
all cases, by such a mode of generation is 
indicated this alone, that the Son is of the 
-Father and is conceived of along with Him, 
no interval intervening between the Father 
and Him Who is of the Father. For since of 
His exceeding loving-kindness the grace of the 
Holy Spirit so ordered that the divine con- 
ceptions concerning the Only-begotten should 
reach us from many quarters, and so be 1m- 
planted in us, He added also the remaining 
kind of generation,—that, namely, of the word 
from the mind. And here the sublime John 
uses remarkable foresight. ‘hat the reader 
might not through inattention and unworthy 
conceptions sink to the common notion of 
“word,” so as to deem the Son to be merely 
a voice of the Father, he therefore affirms of 
the Word that He essentially subsisted in the 
first and blessed nature Itself, thus proclaiming 
aloud, “In the Beginning was the Word, and 
with God, and God, and Light, and Life ?,” and 
all that the Beginning is, the Word was also. 
Since, then, these kinds of generation, those, 
I mean, which arise as the result of some 
cause, and are recognized in our every-day 
experience, are also employed by Holy Scrip- 
ture to convey its teaching concerning trans- 
cendent mysteries in such wise as each of them 
may reasonably be transferred to the expression 
of divine conceptions, we may now proceed to 
examine Eunomius’ statement also, to find in 
what sense he accepts the meaning of “ genera- 
tion.” ‘Very Son,” he says, “not ungenerate, 
verily begotten before the worlds.” One may, 
I think, pass quickly over the violence done to 
logical sequence in his distinction, as being 
easily recognizable by all. For who does not 


oe 


2 Cf. S. Johni 1 sqq. 


* Wisd. vii. a5. 
I 


know that while the proper opposition is 
between Father and Son, between generate 
and ungenerate, he thus passes over the term 
“Father” and sets “ungenerate ” in opposition 
to “Son,” whereas he ought, if he had any 
concern for truth, to have avoided diverting his 
phrase from the due sequence of relationship, 
and to have said, ‘Very Son, not Father”? 
And in this way due regard would have been 
paid at once to piety and to logical consistency, 
as the nature would not have been rent asunder 
in making the distinction between the persons. 
But he has exchanged in his statement of his 
faith the true and scriptural use of the term 
“Father,” committed to us by the Word Him- 
self, and speaks of the “ Ungenerate” instead 
of the “Father,” in order that by separating 
Him from that close relationship towards the 
Son which 1s naturally conceived of in the title 
of Father, he may place Him on a common 
level with all created objects, which equally 
stand in opposition to the ‘ ungenerate 3.” 
“Verily begotten,” he says, “ before the worlds.” 
Let him say of Whom He is begotten. He will 
answer, of course, ‘‘Of the Father,” unless he 
is prepared unblushingly to contradict the truth. 
But since it is impossible to detach the eternity 
of the Son from the eternal Father, seeing that 
the term ‘‘Father” by its very signification 
implies the Son, for this reason it is that he 
rejects the ttle Father and shifts his phrase to 
‘‘ungenerate,” since the meaning of this latter 
name has no sort of relation or connection with 
the Son, and by thus misleading his readers 
through the substitution of one term for the 
other, into not contemplating the Son along 
with the Father, he opens up a path for his 
sophistry, paving the way of impiety by slipping 
in the term *‘ ungenerate.” For they who ac- 
cording to the ordinance of the Lord believe in 
the Father, when they hear the name of the 
Father, receive the Son along with Him in their 
thought, as the mind passes from the Son to the 
Father, without treading on an unsubstantial 
vacuum interposed between them. But those 
who are diverted to the title “ ungenerate” 
instead of Father, get a bare notion of this 
name, learning only the fact that He did not 
at any time come into being, not that He is 
Father. Sull, even with this mode of concep- 
tion, the faith of those who read with discern- 
ment remains free from confusion.. For the 
expression “not to come into being” is used in 
an identical sense of all uncreated nature: and 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally un- 
created. For it has ever been believed by 


3 That is, by using as the terms of his antithesis, not ‘‘Son” and 
“father,” but “Sen” and ‘* Ungenerate,” he avoids suggesung 
relationship between the two Persons, and does sugyest that the 
Second Person stands in the same opposition to the birst Person in 
which all created objects stand as contrasted with Him, 
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those who follow the Divine word that all the 
creation, sensible and supramundane, derives 
its existence from the Father, the Son, and the 
Ioly Ghost. He who has heard that “ by the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of His 
mouth 4,”’ neither understands by “word” mere 
utterance, nor by “breath” mere exhalation, 
but hy what is there said frames the concep- 
tion of God the Word and of the Spirit of 
God. Now to create and to be created are not 
equivalent, but all existent things being divided 
into that which makes and that which is made, 
each is different in nature from the other, so 
that neither is that uncreated which is made, 
nor is that created which effects the production 
of the things that are made. By those then 
who, according to the exposition of the faith 
given us by our Lord Himself, have believed in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son; and of 
the Holy Ghost, it is acknowledged that each 
of these Persons is alike unoriginate 5, and the 
meaning conveyed by “ungenerate” does no 
harm to their sound belief: but to those who 
are dense and indefinite. this term serves as 
a starting-point for deflection from sound doc- 
trine. For not understanding the true force 
of the term, that ‘‘ungenerate” signifies nothing 
more than “not having come into being,” and 
that “‘not coming into being” 1; a common 
property of all that transcends created nature, 
they drop their faith in the Father, and sub- 
stitute for “ Father” the phrase “ ungenerate :” 
and since, as has been said, the Personal exist- 
ence of the Only-begotten is not connoted in 
this name, they determine the existence of the 
Son to have commenced from some definite 
beginning in time, affirming (what Eunomius 
here adds to his previous statements) that He 
is called Son not without generation preceding 
His existence. 

What is this vain juggling with words? Is 
he aware that it is God of Whom he speaks, 
Who was in the beginning and is in the Father, 
nor was there any time when He was not? He 
knows not what he says nor whereof he attirms °, 
but he endeavours, as though he were con- 
structing the pedigree of a mere man, to apply 
to the Lord of all creation the language which 
properly belongs to our nature here below. For, 
to take an example, Ishmael was not betore 
the generation that brought him into being, 
and before his birth there was of course an 
a a eee Oe Sa 


4 Ps. xxxiii. 6. low - e 

5 roun yeverbar Tt ToVTWY EmLoNS duodroyecrac. This may possibly 
mean “it is acknowledged that each of those alternatives ’’ (viz. 
that that which comes into being 1s uncreate, and that that which 
creates should itself be created) * is equally untrue. Liut this view 
would not be conlined to those who held the Catholic doctrine + the 
impossibility of the former alternative, indeed, was insisted upon by 
the Arians as an argument in their own favour, 


© Cf. x Tim. 1. 7. 


interval of time. But with Him Who is “the 
brightness of glory 7,” ‘‘before” and “ after’ 
have no place: for before the brightness, of 
course neither was there any glory, for concur- 
rently with the existence of the glory there 
assuredly beams forth its brightness; and it is 
impossible in the nature of things that one 
should be severed from the other, nor is it 
possible to see ‘the glory by itself before its 
brightness. lor he who says thus will make 
out the glory in itself to be darkling and dim, 
if the brightness from it does not shine 
out at the same time. But this is the unfair 
method of the heresy, to endeavour, by the 
notions and terms employed concerning the 
Only-begotten God, to displace Him from His . 
oneness with the Father. It is to this end they | 
say, ‘ Before the generation that brought Him 
into being He was not Son :” but the ‘‘ sons of 
rams °,” of whom the prophet speaks,—are not 
they too called sons after coming into being? 
‘That quality, then, which reason notices.in the 
‘““sons of rams,” that they are not ‘sons of 
rams ” before the generation which brings them 
into being,—this our reverend divine now as-- 
cribes to the Maker of the worlds and of all 
creation, Who has the Eternal Father in Him- 
self, and is contemplated in the eternity of the 
Kather, as He Himself says; ““I am im the 
Father, and the Father in Me.” Those, how- 
ever, who are not able to detect the sophistry 
that lurks in his statement, and are not trained 
to any sort of logical perception, follow these 
inconsequent statements and receive what comes 
next as a logical consequence of what preceded. 
For he says, ‘‘coming into being before all 
creation,” and as though this were not enough 
to prove his impiety, he has a piece of profanity 
in reserve in the phrase that follows, when he 
terms the Son ‘‘not uncreate.” In what sense 
then does he call Him Who is not uncreate 
‘very Son”? For if it is meet to call Him 
Who is not uncreate “ very Son,” then of course 
the heaven is ‘‘ very Son;”’ for it too is “not 
uncreate.” So the sun too is “very Son,” and 
all that the creation contains, both small and 
great, are of course entitled to the appellation 
of ‘‘very Son.” And in what sense does He 
call Him Who has come into being ‘ Only- 
begotten’? For all things that come into 
being are unquestionably in brotherhood with 
each other, so far, I mean, as their coming into 
being is concerned. And from whom did He 
come into being? For assuredly all things that 
have ever come into being did so from the Son. 
For thus did John testify, saying, “All things were 
made by Him?.” If then the Son also came 
into being, according to Eunomius’ creed, He 
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is certainly ranked in the class of things which | 
have come into being. 
came into being were made by Him, and the 
Word is one of the things that came into being, 
who is so dull as not to draw from these 
premises the abst:d conclusion that our new 
creed-monger makes out the Lord of creation 
to have been His own work, in saying in so 
many words that the Lord and Maker. of all 
creation is “not uncreate”? Let him tell us 
whence he has this boldness of assertion. 
From what inspired utterance? What evange- 
list, what apostle ever uttered such words as 
these ? What prophet, what lawgiver, what 
patriarch, what other person of all who were 
divinely moved by the Holy Ghost, whose 
voices are preserved in writing, ever originated 
such a statement as this? In the tradition of 
the faith delivered by the Truth we are taught 
to believe in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. If 
it were right to believe that the Son was created, 
how was it that the Truth in delivering to us 
this mystery bade us believe in the Son, and not 
in the creature? and how is it that the inspired 
Apostle, himself adoring Christ, lays it down 
that they who worship the creature besides the 
Creator are guilty of idolatry?? For, were the 
Son created, either he would not have wor- 
shipped Him, or he would have refrained from 
classing those who worship the creature along 
with idolaters, lest he himself should appear to 
be an idolater, in offering adoration to the 
created. But he knew that He Whom he 
adored was God over all3, for so he terms the 
Son in his Epistle to the Romans. Why then 
do those who divorce the Son from the essence 
of the Father, and call Him creature, bestow on 
Him in mockery the fictitious title of Deity, idly 
conferring on one alien from true Divinity the 
name of “ God,” as they might confer it on Bel 
or Dagon or the Dragon? Let those, therefore, 
who affirm that He is created, acknowledge that 
He is not God at all, that they may be seen to 
be nothing but Jews in disguise, or, if they 
confess one who is created to be God, let them 
not deny that they are idolaters. 


810. He explains the phrase The Lord created 
Me,” and the argument about the ortgination 
of the Son, the deceptive character of Lunomius’ 
reasoning, and the passage which says, “ My 
glory will I not give to another,” examining 
them from different points of view. 


But of course they bring forward the passage 
in the book of Proverbs which says, “The Lord 
created Me as the beginning of His ways, for 


2 Rom. i. 25. where mapa pov xticavta may be better translated 
“Desides the Creator,” or “rather than the Creator,” than as in 
the A.V, 3 Rom. ix. 5. 


If then all things that | 
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His works +.” Now it would require a lengthy 
discussion to explain fully the real meaning of 
the passage: still it would be possible even in 
a few words to convey to well-disposed readers 
the thought intended. Some of those who are 
accurately versed in theology do say this, that 
the Hebrew text does not read “created,” and 
we have ourselves read in more ancient conies 
‘possessed ” instead of “created.’’ Now as- 
suredly ‘* possession ” in the allegorical language 
of the Proverbs marks that slave Who for our 
sakes ‘took upon Him the form of a slaves 

But if any one should allege in this passage the 
reading which prevails in the Churches, we do 
not reject even the expression “created.” For 
this also in allegorical language is intended to 
connote the “ slave,” since, as the Apostle tells 
us, “all creation is in bondage®.” Thus we 
say that this expression, as well as the other, 
admits of an orthodox interpretation. For He 
Who for our sakes became like as we are, was 
in the last days truly created,—He Who in the 
beginning being Word and God afterwards 
became Flesh and Man. For the nature of 
flesh is created: and by partaking in it in all 
points like as we do, yet without sin, He was 
created when He became man: and He was 
created ‘after God/7,” not after man, as the 
Apostle says, in a new manner and _ not accord- 
ing to human wont. For we are taught that 
this “new man” was creafed—albeit of the 
Holy Ghost and of the power of the Highest— 
whom Paul, the hierophant of unspeakable 
mysteries, bids us to ‘put on,” using two 
phrases to express the garment that is to be 
put on, saying in one place, ‘‘ Put on the new 
man which after God is created 7,” and in 
another, ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ®.” 
For thus it is that He, Who said “I am the 
Way 9,” becomes to us who have put Him on 
the beginning of the ways of salvation, that He 
may make us the work of His own hands, new 
modelling us from the evil mould of sin once 
more to His own image. He is at once our 
foundation before the world to come, according 
to the words of Paul, who says, *f Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid ',” and it 
is true that “before the springs of the waters 
came forth, before the mountains were settled, 
before He made the depths, and before ail hills, 
He begetteth Me*” For it is possible, accord- 


4 Prov. vill. 22 (LXX.). ‘The versions of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus (to one or more of which perhaps 39 relers yall 
render the Hebrew by éxtyoaro (‘possessed "|, not by exzie 
(‘created’). But Gregory may be referring to MSS. of the LXX. 
version which read éxtygaro, Ltisclear from what follows that Mr. 
Gwathkin is hardly justified in his remark (St uttes of Artinisi, p. 
69), that “the whole discussion on Prov. vill. 22 (\LNX. , Kuptos 
ExTere pe, TAL, MIG ht have been avoided by a clance at the 


original.” The poine of the controversy might have been changed, 
but that would have been all. Gregory seems to feel tiat éxmoaro 
reugir 5 an explanation, though he has one ready. 
5 Phil. i. 7. © Rom. viii. 20-1. 7 Eph. iv. 24. 
8 Rom. sili. 14. 9S. John xiv. 6. Bor Cor) il. tr. 


2 Prov. vill. 23—25 (not quite verbal, from the LXX.). 
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ing to the usage of the Book of Proverbs, for 
each of these phrases, taken in a tropical sense, 
to be applied to the Word 3. For the great 
David calls righteousness the ‘mountains of 
God +,” His judgments “deeps4,” and the 
teachers in the Churches “ fountains,” saying | 
“Bless God the Jord from the fountains of 
Israel 5”; and guilelessness he calls “hills,” as | 
he shows when he speaks of their skipping like | 
lambs*. Before these therefore is born in us 
He Who for our sakes was created as man, that 
of these things also the creation may find place 
in us. But we may, I think, pass from the dis- 
cussion of these points, inasmuch as the truth 
has been sufficiently pointed out in a few words 
to well-disposed readers ; let us proceed to what 
Eunomius says next. 

** Existing in the beginning,” he says, ‘‘not 
without beginning.” In what fashion does he 
who plumes himself on his superior discernment 
understand the oracles of God? He declares, 
Him Who was inthe beginning Himself to have 
a beginning: and is not aware that it He Who 
is in the beginning has a beginning, then the 
beginning itself must needs have another be- 
ginning. Whatever He says of the beginning 
he must necessarily confess to be true of Him 
Who was in the beginning: for how can that 
which is in the beginning be severed from the 
beginning? and how can any one imagine a 
“was not” as preceding the “was”? For 
however far one carries back one’s thought to 
apprehend the beginning, one most certainly | 
understands as one does so that the Word which 
was in the beginning (inasmuch as It cannot be 
separated from the beginning in which It is) does | 
not at any point of time either begin or cease} 
its existence therein. Yet let no one be induced 
by these words of mine to separate into two the 
one beginning we acknowledge. For the be- 
ginning is most assuredly one, wherein is dis-| 
cerned, indivisibly, that Word Who 1s completely | 
united to the Father. He who thus thinks 
will never l.ave heresy a loophole to impair his 
piety by the novelty of the term ‘“ungenerate.” 
But in Eunomius’ next propositions his state- | 
ments are like bread with a large admixture of, 
sand. For by mixing his heretical opinions 
with sound doctrines, be makes uneatable even | 
that which is in itself nutritious, by the gravel. 
which he has mingled with it. 
Lord “living wisdom,” “ operative truth, 


” 


|“ungenerate” life, and does not affirm the Son 
ito be the very Life. Next he says :—‘ As Son 
of God, quickening the dead, the true light, the 
‘light that lighteneth every man coming into the 
world 7, good, and the bestower of good things,” 
All these things he offers for honey to the 


_ simple-minded, concealiny his deadly drug under 


the sweetness of terms like these. For he im- 
mediately introduces, on the heels of these 
statements, his pernicious principle, in the 
words “ Not partitioning with Him that begat 
Him His high estate, not dividing with another 
the essence of the Father, but becoming by 


| generation glorious, yea, the Lord of glory, 


and receiving glory from the Father, not shar- 
ing His glory with the Father, for the glory 
of the Almighty is incommunicable, as He 
hath said, ‘My glory will I not give to an- 
other’.’” These are his deadly poisons, which 
they alone can discover who have their souls’ 
senses trained so to do: but the mortal mis- 
chief of the words is disclosed by their con- 
clusion :—* Receiving glory from the Father, 
not sharing glory with the Father, for the glory 
of the Aliighty is incommunicable, as He hath 
said, ‘My glory will I not give to another.’” 
Who is that “other” to whom God has said 
that He will not give His glory? The 
prophet speaks of the adversary of God, and 
Eunomius refers the prophecy to the only be- 
gotten God Himself! For when the prophet, 
speaking in the person of God, had said, “* My 
giory will I not give to another,” he added, 
“neither My praise to graven images.” For 
when men were beguiled to offer to the adver- 
sary of Ged the worship and adoration due to 
God alone, paying homage in the representa- 
tions of graven images to the enemy of God, 
who appeared in many shapes amongst men in 
the forms furnished by idols, He Who healeth 
them that are sick, in pity for men’s ruin, fore- 
told by the prophet the loving-kindness which 
in the latter days He would show in the abolish- 
ing of idols, saying, “* When My truth shall have 
been manifested, My glory shall no more be 
wiven to another, nor My praise bestowed upon 
graven images: for men, when they come to 


_know My glory, shall no more be in bondage to 


them that by nature are no gods.” All there- 
fore that the prophet says in the person of the 


For he calls the; Lord concerning the power of the adversary, 
“sub-| this tighter against God, refers to the Lord Him- 


sistent power,” and “life” :—so far is the nutrt- | sell, Who spake these words by the prophet ! 


tious portion. 
instils the poison of heresy. For when he 


But into these assertions he! Who among the tyrants is recorded to have 


i been such a persecutor of the faith as this? 


speaks of the “life” as “ generate ” he makes|'Vho maintained such blasphemy as this, that 
a reservation by the implied opposition to the | Lie Who, as we believe, was manifested in the 
| flesh for the salvation of our souls, is not very 
- God, but the adversary of God, who puts his 


—— ral 


3 Or “to be brought into harmony with Christian « octrine’ 
(EdappogOqvac tw Avy + Pe. XXNVL | 
S Ps. Ixviti 20 \LXX.). © Cf. Bs. cxiv. 6. i 


7 Cf. S. John i. 9. 8 Is, xlii. 8. 
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guile into effect against men by the instrument- 
ality of idols and craven images? For it is what 
was said of that adversary by the prophet that 
Eunomius transfers to the only-begotten God, 
without so much as reflecting that it is the 
Only-begotten Himself Who spake these words 
by the prophet, as Eunomius himself subse- 


: 4 
quently confesses when he says, “this is He 


Who spake by the prophets.” 

Why should I pursue this part of the subject 
in more detail? For the words preceding also 
are tainted with the same profanity—“ receiving 
glory from the Father, not sharing glory with 
the Father, for the glory of the Almighty God 
is incommunicable.” Tor my own part, even 
had his words referred to Moses who was glori- 
fied in the ministration of the Law,— ot even 
then should I have tolerated such a statement, 
even if it be conceded that Moses, having no 
glory from within, appeared completely glorious 
to the Israelites by the favour bestowed on him 
from God. For the very glory that was be- 
stowéd on the lawgiver was the glory of none 
other but of God Himself, which glory the 
Lord in the Gospel bids all to seck, when He 
blames those who value human glory highly 
and seek not the glory that cometh from 
God only For by the fact that He com- 
manded them to seek the glory that cometh 
from the only God, He declared the possibility 
of their obtaining what they sought. How then 
is the glory of the Almighty incommunicable, 
if itis even our duty to ask for the glory that 
cometh from the only God, and if, according 
to our Lord’s word, ‘‘ every one that asketh re- 
ceivetht”? But one who says concerning the 
Brightness of the Father's glory, that He has 
the glory by having received it, says in effect 
that the Brightness of the glory is in Itself de- 
void of glory, and needs, in order to become 
Himself at last the Lord of some glory, to 
receive glory from another. How then are we 
to dispose of the utterances of the Lrath;— 
one which tells us that He shall be seen in the 
glory of the Father?, and another which says, 
“ All things that the Father hath are Mune = 2 
To whom ought the hearer to give ear? To 
him who says, “He that is, as the Apostle says, 
the ‘heir of all things4’ that are in the Father, 
is without part or lot in His Father’s glory”; 
or to Him Who declares that all things that the 
Father hath, He Himself hath also? Now 
among the “all things,” glory surely 1s in- 
cluded. Yet Eunomius says that the glory of 
the Almighty is incommunicable. ‘This view 
Joel does not attest, nor yet the mighty Peter, 
who adopted, in his speech to the Jews, the 
language of the prophet. For both the pro- 
ee ae ee 


9Cf.S. John v. 44. _ ; 
7S. Mark vili. 38 3.5, John xvi. 15. 


™S. Matt. vii. 8. 
4 Heb, i. a. 


phet and the apostle say, in the person of 
God,—“I will pour out of My Spirit upon all 
flesh 5.” He then Who did not grudge the 
partaking in His own Spirit to all flesh, —how 
can it be that He does not impart His own 
glory to the only-begotten Son, Who is in the 
bosom of the Father, Who has all things that 
the Father has? Perhaps one should say that 
Eunomius is here speaking the truth, though not 
intending it. For the term “impart”? is strictly 
used in the case of one who has not his glory 
from within, whose possession of it is an ac- 
cession from without, and not part of his own 
nature: but where one and the same nature 
is observed in both Persons, He Who is as 
regards nature all that the Father is believed to 
be stands in no need of one to impart to Him 
each several attribute. This it will be well to 
explain more clearly and precisely: He Who 
has the l’ather dwelling in Him in His entirety 
—what need has He of the Father’s glory, 
when none of the attributes contemplated in 
the Father is withdrawn from Him ? 


S$ x1. After expounding the hich estate of the 
Almighty, the Eternity of the Son, and the 
phrase “being made obedient,” he shows the 
Jolly of Eunomius in his assertion that the 
Son did not acquire His sonship by obed.ence. 


What, moreover, is the high estate of the 
Almighty in which Eunomius affirms that the 
Son has no sharer Let those, then, who are 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their 
own sight®, utter their groundling opinions— 
they who, as the prophet says, ‘speak out of 
the ground?,.” But let us who reverence the 
Word and are disciples of the Truth, or rather 
who profess to be so, not leave even this as- 
sertion unsifted. We know that of all the 
names by which Deity is indicated some are 
expressive of the Divine majesty, employed and 
understood absolutely, and some are assigned 
with reference to the operations over us and all 
creation. For when the Apostle says ‘* Now 
to the immortal, invisible, only wise God 8,” 
and the like, by these titles he suggests con- 
ceptions which represent to us the transcendent 
power, but when God is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as gracious, merciful, full of pity, true, 
good, Lord, Physician, Shepherd, Way, Bread, 
Fountain, King, Creator, Artificer, Protector, 
Who ts over all and through all, Who is all in 
all, these and similar titles contain the declara- 
tion of the operations of the Divine loving- 
kindness in the creation, Those then who 
enquire precisely into the meaning of the term 
“Almighty” will find that it declares nothing 


6 Is, v, 2x. 
8 Chor Limo. 317. 


5 Joel ii, 28; Acts ii. 17. 
7 Is, xxix. 4. 
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ee 
else concerning the Divine power than that that! tinue incapable of turning to evil. If, on the 


operation which controls created things and is 
indicated by the word “Almighty,” stands in a 
certain relation to something. For as He would 
not be called a Physician, save on account of 
the sick, nor merciful and gracious, and the like, 
save by reason of one who stood in need of 
grace and mercy, so neither would He be styled 
Almighty, did not all creation stand in need 
of one to regulate it and keep it in being. As, 
then, He presents Himself as a Physician to 
those who are in need of healing, so He is 
Almighty over one who has need of being 
ruled: and just as “they that are whole have 
no need of a physician 9,” so it follows that we 
may well say that He Whose nature contains in 
it the principle of unerring and unwavering rec- 
titude does not, like others, need a ruler over 
Him. Accordingly, when we hear the name 
“ Almighty,” our conception is this, that God 
sustains in being all intelligible things as well 
as all things of a material nature. For for this 
cause+He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
for this cause He holdeth the ends of the 
earth in His hand, for this cause He “ meteth 
out heaven with the span, and measureth the 
waters in the hollow of His hand!” for this 
cause He comprehendeth in Himself all the 
intelligible creation, that all things may remain 
in existence controlled by His encompassing 
power. Let us enquire, then, Who it is that 
“ worketh all in all.” Who is He Who made 
all things, and without Whom no existing thing 
does exist? Who is He in Whom all things 
were created, and in Whom all things that are 
have their continuance? In Whom do we live 
and move and have our being? Who is He 
Who hath in Himself all that the Father hath ? 
Does what has been said leave us any longer 
in ignorance of Him Who is “ God over all?,” 
Who is so entitled by S. Paul,—our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who, as He Himself says, holding in 
His hand “all things that the Father hath 3,” 
assuredly grasps all things in the all-containing 
hollow of His hand and is sovereign over what 
He has grasped, and no man taketh from the 
hand of Him Who in His hand holdeth all 
things? If, then, He hath all things, and is 
sovereign over that which He hath, why is He 
Who is thus sovereign over all things some- 
thing else and not Almighty? If heresy replies 
that the Father is sovereign over both the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, let them first show that 
‘the Son and the Holy Spirit are of mutable 
nature, and then over this mutability let them 
set its ruler, that by the help implanted from 
above, that which is so overruled may con- 


9 Cf. S. Matt. ix. 12, and parallel passages. 
1 Cf Is. xk r2 and 24. ‘Uhe quotation is not verbally from the 
LXX. 


* Rom, ix. & 3S. John xvi. 15. 


other hand, the Divine nature is incapable of 
evil, unchangeable, unalterable, eternally per- 
manent, to what end does it stand in need of a 
ruler, controlling as it does all creation, and itself 
by reason of its immutability needing no ruler 


to controlit? For this cause it is that at the 


name of Christ ‘every knee boweth, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth 4.” For assuredly every knee would 
not thus bow, did it not recognize in Christ 
Him Who rules it for its own salvation. But 
to say that the Son came into being by the 
goodness of the Father is nothing else than to 
put Him on a level with the meanest objects 
of creation. For what is there that did not 
arrive at its birth by the goodness of Him Who 
made it? To what is the formation of mankind 
ascribed ? to the badness of its Maker, or to 
His goodness? To what do we ascribe the 
generation of animals, the production of plants 
and herbs? ‘There is nothing that did not 
take its rise from the goodness of Him Who 
made it. A property, then, which reason dis- 
cerns to be common to all things, Eunomius 
is so kind as to allow to the Eternal Son! But 
that He did not share His essence or His 
estate with the l’ather—these assertions and the 
rest of his verbiage I have refuted in anticipa- 
tion, when dealing with his statements con- 
ceriing the Father, and shown that he has 
hazarded them at random and without any 
intelligible meaning. or not even in the case 
of us who are born one of another is there any 
division of essence. ‘The definition expressive 
of essence remains in its entirety in each, in 
him that begets and in him who is begotten, 
without admitting diminution in him who be- 
gets, or augmentation in him who is begotten. 
But to speak of division of estate or sovereignty 
in the case of Him Who hath all things whatso- 
ever that the Father hath, carries with it no 
meaning, unless it be a demonstration of the 
propounder’s impiety. It would therefore be 
superfluous to entangle oneself in such discus- 
sions, and so to prolong our treatise to an un- 
reasonable length. Let us pass on to what 
follows. 

Glorified,” he says, ‘by the Father before the 
worlds.” ‘The word of truth hath been demon- 
strated, confirmed by the testimony of its ad- 
versaries, For this is the sum of our faith, 
that the Son is from all eternity, being glorified 
by the Father: for “before the worlds ” is the 
same in sense as “from all eternity,” seeing 
that prophecy uses this phrase to set forth to 
us God's eternity, when it speaks of Him as 
‘“¢ He that is from before the worlds 5.” If then 
to exist before the worlds is beyond all begin- 


47Gt, Phil i. 20. 5 Ps. Iv. 19 (LXX.}. 
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ning, he who confers glory on the Son before 
the worlds, does thereby assert His existence 
from eternity before that glory®: for surely it 
is not the non-existent, but the existent which 
is glorified. Then he proceeds to plant for 
himself the seeds of blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit ; not with a view to glorify the Son, 


but that he may wantonly outrage the Holy’ 


Ghost. For with the intention of making out 
the Holy Spirit to be part of the angelic host, 
he throws in the phrase “ glorified eternally by 
the Spirit, and by every rational and generated 
being,” so that there is no distinction between 
the Holy Spirit and all that comes into being; 
if, that is, the Holy Spirit glorities the Lord in 
the same sense as all the other existences 
enumerated by the prophet, “angels and 
powers, and the heaven of heavens, and the 
water above the heavens, and all the things of 
earth, dragons, deeps, fire and hail, snow and 
vapour, wind of the storm, mountains and all 
hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and all 
cattle, worms and feathered fowls7.” If, then, 
he says, that along with these the Holy Spirit 
also glorifies the Lord, surely his God-opposing 
tongue makes out the Holy Spirit Himself also 
to be one of them. 

The disjointed incoherencies which follow 


next, I think it weil to pass over, not because | 


they give no handle at all to censure, but be- 
cause their language is such as might be used 
by the devout, if detached from its malignant 
context If he does here and there use some 
expressions favourable to devotion it is just 


held out asa bait to simple souls, to the end | 


that the hook of impiety may be swallowed 
along with it. For atter employing such lan- 
guage as a member of the Church might use, he 
subjoins, Obedient with regard to the creation 
and production of all things that are, obedient 
with regard to every ministration, not having by 
His obedience attained Sonship or Godhead, but, 
as a consequence of being Son and being gener- 
ated as the Oaly-begotten God, showing Himself 
obedient in words, obedient in acts.” Yet who 
of those who are conversant with the oracles of 
God does not know with regard to what point 
of time it was said of Him by the mighty Paul, 
(and that once for all), that He “became 
obedient?” ? For it was when He came in the 
form of a servant to accomplish the mystery of 
redemption by the cross, Who had empued 
Himself, Who humbled Himself by assuming 
the likeness and fashion of a man, being found 
as man in man’s lowly nature—then, I say, tt 
was that He became obedient, even He Who 


es 


6 Reading avrjs. with Ochler. The general sense is the same, 
if adro be read; ‘dues yetmore strongly attest His existence froin 


all eternity.” ye 
7 Cf, Ps. exiviin a—r1o 8 Phil iL & 


| 
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obedience, that by His stripes He might heal 
our: wound, and by His own death do away 
with the common death of all men,—then it 
was that for our sakes He was made obedient, 
even as He became“ sin*” and)‘°a curse <” ‘by 
reason of the dispensatien on our behalf, not 
being so by nature, but becoming so in His 
love tor man. But by what sacred utterance 
was He ever taught His list of so many obedi- 
ences? Nay, on the contrary every inspired 
Scripture attests His independent and sovereign 
power, saying, ‘He spake the word and they 
were made: He commanded and they were 
created 3”:—for it is plain that the Psalmist 
says this concerning Him Who upholds “all 
things by the word of His power4,” Whose 
authority, by the sole impulse of His will, 
framed every existence ard nature, and all 
things in the creation apprehended by reason 
or by sight. Whence, then, was Eunomius 
moved to ascribe in such manifold wise to the 
King of the universe the attribute of obedience, 
speaking of Him as “ obedient with regard to all 
the work of creation, obedient with regard to 
every ministration, obedient in words and in 
acts”? Yet it is plain to every one, that he 
alone is obedient to another in acts and words, 
who has not yet perfectly achieved in himself 
the condition of accurate working or unexcep- 
tionable speech, but keeping his eye ever on 
his teacher and guide, is trained by his sugges- 
tions to exact propriety in deed and word. 
But to think that Wisdom needs a master and 
teacher to guide aright Its attempts at imitation, 
is the dream of Eunomius’ fancy, and of his 
alone. And concerning the Father he says, 
that He is faithful in words and faithful in 
works, while of the Son he does not assert 
faithfulness in word and deed, but only obedi- 
ence and not faithfulness, so that his profanity 
extends impartially through all his statements. 
But it is perhaps right to pass in silence over 
the inconsiderate folly of the assertion inter- 
posed between those last mentioned, lest some 
unreflecting persons should laugh at its absurdity 
when they ought rather to weep over the per- 
dition of their souls, than laugh at the folly of 
their words. For this wise and wary theologian 
says that He did not attain to being a Son as the 
result of His obedience ! Mark his penetration! 
with what cogent force does he lay it down for 
us that He was not first obedient and afterwards 
a Son, and that we ought not to think that His 
obedience was prior to His generation! Now 
if he had not added this defining clause, who 
without it would have been sutticiently silly and 


9 Cf. S. Matt. viii. 17. : 
4Gal, ul. x3; 3 Ps, exlviii. 5. 


2 Cor. v. 21. 
4 Heb. i 3 
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idiotic to fancy that His generation was bestowed 
on Him by His Father, as a reward of the 
obedience of Him Who before His ceneration 
had showed due subjection and obedience? But 
that no one may too readily extract matter for 
laught.r from these remarks, let each consider 


that even the folly of the words has in it some- 


thing worthy of tears. For what he intends to 
establish by these ol.servations is something of 
this kind, that His obedience is part of His 
nature, so that not even if He willed it would 
it be possible for Him not to be obedient. 

For he says that He was so constituted that 
His nature was adapted to obedience alone 5, just 
as among instruments that which is fashioned 
with regard toa certain figure necessarily pro- 
duces in that which is subjected to its operation 
the form which the artificer implanted in the 
construction of the instrument, and cannot 
possibly trace a straight line upon that which 
receives its mark, if its own working is in a 
curve; nor can the instrument, if fashioned to 
draw a straight line, produce a circle by its 
impress. What need is there of any words of 
ours to reveal how great is the profanity of such 
a notion, when the heretical utterance of itself 
proclaims aloud its monstrosity? For if He 
was obedient for this reason only that He was 
so made, then of course He is not on an equal 
footing even with humanity, since on this theory, 
while our soul is self-determining and independ- 
ent, choosing as it will with sovereignty over 
itself that which is pleasing to it, He on the 
contrary exercises, or rather experiences, obedi- 
ence under the constraint of a compulsory law 
of His nature, wnile His nature suffers Him not 
to disobey, even if He would. Tor it was “as 
the result of being Son, and being begotten, that 
He has thus shown Himse!f obedient in words 
and obedient in acts.” Alas, for the brutish 
stupidity of this doctrine! Thou makest the 
Word obedient to words, and supposest other 
words prior to Him Who is truly the Word, and 
another Word of the Beginning is mediator 
between the Beginning and the Word that was 
in the Beginning, conveying to Him the decision. 
And this is not one only: there are several 
words, which Eunomius makes so many links 
of the chain between the Beginning and the 
Word, and which abuse His obedience as they 
think good. But what need is there to linger 
over this idle talk ?. Any one can see that even 
at that time with reference to which S. Paul 
says that He became obedient, (and he tells us 
that He became obedient in this wise, namely, 
by becoming for our sakes flesh, and a servant, 


S$ If this phrase is a direet quotation from Wunoniis it is prob 
ably from some other ¢ ntext: its grammatical structure does not 
connect it with what has gone before, nor is it quite clear where 


the quotation ends, or whether the ihistration of the instrument is 
Eunomius’ own, or is Gregory’s :xposition of the statement of 


Eunomius, 


and a curse, and sin),—even then, I say, the 
Lord of glory, Who despised the shame and 
embraced suffering in the flesh, did not abindon 
His free will, saying as He does, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up®;” 
and again, “ No man taketh My life from Me; 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again7”’; and when those who were 
armed with swords and staves drew near to 
Him on the night before His Passion, He 
caused them all to go backward by saying “I 
am He 8,” and again, when the dying thief be- 
sought Him to remember him, He showed His 
universal sovereignty by saying, ‘“ ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise9.” If then not 
even in the time of His Passion He is separated 
from His authority, where can heresy possibly 
discern the subordination to authority of the 
King of glory? 


§$ 12. He thus proceeds to a magnificent dis- 
course of the interpretation of “ Mediator,” 
“Tike,” “Ungenerate,’ and “ cenerate,” and 
of “The likeness and seal of the energy of the 
Almighty and of £lis works.” 


Again, what is the manifold mediation which 
with wearying iteration he assigns to God, call- 
ing Him “Mediator in doctrines, Mediator in 
the Law”? It is not thus that we are taught 
by the lofty utterance of the Apostle, who says 
that having made void the law of command- 
ments by His own doctrines, He is the media- 
tor between God and man, declaring it by this 
saying, “There is one God, and one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus?;” 
where by the distinction implied in the word 
“mediator” he reveals to us the whole aim of 
the mystery of godliness. Now the aim is this. 
Humanity once revolted through the malice of 
the enemy, and, brought into bondage to sin, 
was also alienated from the true Life. After this 
the Lord of the creature calls back to Him His 
own creature, and becomes Man while still re- 
maining God, being both God and Man in the 
entirety of the two several natures, and thus 
humanity was indissolubly united to God, the 
Man that is in Christ conducting the work of 
mediation, to Whom, by the first-fruits as- 
sumed for us, all the lump is potentially united 3. 
Since, then, a mediator is not a mediator of 
one 4, and God is one, not divided among the 
Persons in Whom we have been tauyht to be- 
lieve (for the Godhead in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost is one), the Lord, there- 
fore, becomes a mediator once for all betwixt 


6S, John il. ro. 7S. John x. 18, 

8S, Johu xvi. 5-6. 9S. Luke xxiii. 43. 

i Here agam the exact connexion of the quotation from Eimo- 
mius with the extracts preceding is uncertain, ’ 

City kiiite tis be 3Cf, Rom. xi, 16, 

4 Gal. iii, 20. : 
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God and men, binding man to the Deity by'| 
Himself. But even by the idea of a mediator | 
we are taught the godly doctrine enshrined in 
the Creed. For the Mediator between God 
and man entered as it were into fellowship with 
human nature, not by being merely deemed a) 
man, but having truly become so: in like| 


manner also, being very God, He has not, as,’ 


Eunomius will have us consider, been honoured | 
by the bare title of Godhead. | 

What he adds to the preceding statements is | 
characterized by the same want of meaning, or 
rather by the same malignity of meaning. or 
in calling Him “Son” Whom, a little before, 
he had plainly declared to be created, and in| 
calling Him “only begotten God” Whom he| 
reckoned with the rest of things that have come | 
into being by creation, he alfirms that He is 
like Him that begat Him only “by an especial 
likeness, in a peculiar sense.” Accordingly, we 
must first distinguish the significations of the 
term “like,” in how many senses it is employed | 
in ordinary use, and afterwards proceed to dis- 
cuss Eunomius’ positions. In the first place, 
then, all things that beguile our senses, not 
being really identical in nature, but producing 
illusion by some of the accidents of the re- 
spective subjects, as form, colour, sound, and 
the impressions conveyed by taste or smell or 
touch, while really different in nature, but sup- 
posed to be other than they truly are, these 
custom declares to have the relation of * like- 
ness,” as, for example, when the lifeless material 
is shaped by art, whether carving, painting, or 
modelling, into an imitation of a living creature, 
the imitation is said to be “like” the original. 
For in such a case the nature of the animal is 
one thing, and that of the material, which cheats 
the sight by mere colour and form, is another. 
To the same class of likeness belongs the image 
of the original figure in a mirror, which gives ap- 
pearances of motion, without, however, being in 
nature identical with its original. In just the 
same way our hearing may experience the same | 
deception, when, for instance, some one, Mnl- 
tating the song of the nizhtingale with his own) 
voice, persuades our hearing so that we seem to 
be listening to the bird. ‘Taste, again, 1s subject 
to the same illusion, when the juice of hg; 
mimics the pleasant taste of honey : for there Is 
a certain resembiance to the sweetness of honey 
in the juice of the fruit. So, too, the sense of | 
smell may sometimes be imposed upon by re- | 
semblance, when the scent of the herb camo- 
mile, imitating the fragrant apple itself, deceives | 
our perception: and in the same way with touch 


also, likeness belies the truth in various modes, | 
since a silver or brass coin, of equal size and 
similar weight with a gold one, may pass for the 
gold piece it our sight dovs not discern the truth, 


; senses. 


| blance, to be like one to the other. 


We have thus generally described in a few 
words the several cases in which objects, be- 
cause they are deemed to be different from 
what they really are, produce delusions in our 
It is possible, of course, by a more 
laborious investigation, to extend one’s enquiry 
through all things which are really different in 
kind one from another, but are nevertheless 
thought, by virtue of some accidental resem- 
Can 
it possibly be such a form of “likeness” as 
this, that he is continually attributing to the 
Son? Nay, surely he cannot be so infatuated 
as to discover deceptive similarity in Him Who 
is the ‘Truth. Again, in the inspired Scriptures, 
we are told of another kind of resemblance by 
Him Who said, ‘Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness §:” but I do not sup- 
pose that Eunomius would discern this kind of 
likeness between the Father and the Son, so as 
to make out the Only-begotten God to be iden- 
tical with man. We are also aware of another 
kind of likeness, of which the word speaks in 
Genesis concerning Seth,—‘‘ Adam begat a son 
in bis own likeness, alter his image®”: and if 
this is the kind of likeness of which Eunomius 
speaks, we do not think his statement is to be 
rejected. For in this case the nature of the 
two objects which are alike is not different, 
and the impress and type imply community of 
nature. These, or such as these, are our views 
upon the variety of meanings of “like.” Let 
us see, then, with what intention Eunomius as- 
serts of the Son that ‘especial likeness” to the 
Father, when he says that He is “like the 
Father with an especial likeness, in a peculiar 
sense, not as Father to Father, for they are not 
two Fathers.’? He promises to show us the 
“especial likeness” of the Son to the Father, 
and proceeds by his definition to establish the 
position that we ought not to conceive of Him 
as being hke. Tor by saying, ‘* He is not like 
as Father to Father,” he makes out that He is 
not like; and again when he adds, “nor as Un- 
generate to Ungenerate,” by this phrase, too, he 
forbids us to conceive a likeness in the Son to 
the Father ; and finally, by subjoining “nor as 
Son to Son,” he introduces a third conception, 
by which he entirely subverts the meaning of 
“like.” So it is that he follows up his own 
statements, and conducts his demonstration of 
likeness by establishing unlkeness. And now 
let us examine the discernment and frankness 
which he displays in these distinctions. After 
saying that the Son is like the Father, he 
yuards the statement by adding that we ought 
not to think that the Son is like the Father, 
“as Father to Father.” Why, what man on 


$ Gen, i. 26, 6 Gen. v. 3 
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earth is such a fool as, on learning that the Son 
is like the Father, to be brought by any course 
of reasoning to think of the likeness of Father to 
Father? “Nor as Son to Son” :—here, again, 
the acuteness of the distinction is equally con- 
spicuous. When he tells us that the Son is 
hke the Father, he adds the further definition 
that He must not be understood to be like 
Him in the same way as He would be like 
another Son. These are the mysteries of the 
awful doctrines of Eunomius, by which his 
disciples are made wiser than the rest of the 
world, by learning that the Son, by His like- 
ness to the lather, is not like a Son, for the 
Son is not the Father: nor is He like “as 
Ungenerate to Ungenerate,” for the Son is not 
ungenerate. But the mystery which we have 
received, when it speaks of the Father, cer- 
tainly bids us understand the Father of the 
Son, and when it names the Son, teaches us to 
apprehend the Son of the Father. And until 
the present time we never felt the need of these 
philosophic refinements, that by the words 
Father and Son are suggested two Fathers 
or two Sons, a pair, so to say, of ungenerate 
beings. 

Now the drift of Eunomius’ excessive con- 
cern about the Ungenerate has been often ex 
plained before; and it shall here be briefly 
discovered yet again. For as the term Father 
points to no difference of nature from the Son, 
his impiety, if he had brought his statement to 
a close here, would have had no support, seeing 
that the natural sense of the names Father and 
Son excludes the idea of their being alien in 
essence. [But as it is, by employing the terms 
“generate” and “ ungenerate,” since the con- 
tradictory opposition between them admits of 
no mean, just like that between “mortal” and 
“immortal,” “rational” and “irrational,” and 
all those terms which are opposed to each other 
by the mutually exclusive nature of their 
meaning,—by the use of these terms, I repeat, 
he gives free course to his profanity, so as to 
contemplate as existing in the ‘‘generate ” with 
reference to the “ungenerate” the same differ- 
ence which there is between “mortal” and 
“immortal”: and even as the nature of the 
mortal is one, and that of the immortal another, 
and as the special attributes of the rational and 
of the irrational are essentially incompatible, 
just so he wants to make out that the nature of 
the ungenerate is one, and that of the generate 
another, in order to show that as the Irrational 
nature has been created in subjection to the 
rational, so the generate is by a necessity of its 
being ina state of subordination to the ungener- 
ate. For which reason he attaches to the 
ungenerate the name of Almighty,” and this 
he does not apply to express providential opera- 


tion, as the argument led the way for him in 
suggesting, but transfers the application of the 
word to arbitrary sovereignty, so as to make 
the Son to bea part of the subject and sub- 
ordinate universe, a fellow-slave with all the 
rest to Him Who with arbitrary and absolute 
sovereignty controls all alike. And that it is 
with an eye to this result that he employs these 
argumentative distinctions, will be clearly estab- 
lished from the passage before us. For after 
those sapient and carefully-considered expres- 
sions, that He is not like either as Father to 
Father, or as Son to Son,—and yet there is no 
necessity that father should invariably be like 
father or son like son: for suppose there is one 
father among the Ethiopians, and another among 
the Scythians, and each of these has a son, the 
Ethiopian’s son black, but the Scythian white- 
skinned and with hair of a golden tinge, yet 
none the more because each is a father does 
the Scythian turn black on the Ethiopian’s 
account, nor does the Ethiopian’s body change 
to white on account of the Scythian,—after 
saying this, however, according to his own 
fancy, Hunomius subjoins that ‘“‘ He is like as 
Son to Father7.”. But although such a phrase 
indicates kinship in nature, as the inspired 
Scripture attests in the case of Seth and Adam, 
our doctor, with but small respect for his in- 
telligent readers, introduces his idle exposition 
of the title ‘‘Son,” defining Him to be the 
image and seal of the energy ® of the Almighty. 
‘For the Son,’’ he says, “is the image and seal 
of the energy of the Almighty.” Let him who 
hath ears to hear first, I pray, consider this 
particular point—What is “the seal of the 
energy’’? Every energy is contemplated as 
exertion in the party who exhibits it, and on 
the completion of his exertion, it has no in- 
dependent existence. ‘Thus, for example, the 
energy of the runner is the motion of his feet, 
and when the motion has stopped there is no 
longer any energy. So too about every pursuit 
the same may be said ;—when the exertion of 
him who is busied about anything ceases, the 
energy ceases also, and has no independent ex- 
istence, either when a person is actively engaged 
in the exertion he undertakes, or when he ceases 
from that exertion. What then does he tell us 
that the energy is in itself, which is neither 
essence, nor image, nor person? So he speaks 
of the Son as the similitude of the impersonal, 
and that which is like the non-existent surely 
has itself no existence at all. This is what his 
juggling with idle opinions comes to,—belief in 
nonentity ! for that which is like nonentity surely 


7 This is apparently a quotation from Eunomius in continuation 
of what has gone before. 

8 "Lhe word employed is évépyea; which might be translated by 
“active force,” or ‘* operation,” as elsewhere. 
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itself is not. O Paul and John and all you others | 
of the band of Apostles and Ky; angelists, who are 
they that arm their venomous tongues against 
your words ? who are they that raise their frog- 
like croakings against your heavenly thunder 2 
What then saith the son of thunder? ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God9,” And 
what saith he that came after him, that other 
who had been within the heav enly temple, who 
in Paradise had been initiated into mysteries 
unspeakable? “Being,” he says, “the Bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express Image of His 
person *,” What, after these have thus spoken, 
are the words of our ventriloquist?? ‘The 
seal,” quoth he, “ of the energy of the Almighty.” 
He makes Him third after the Father, with that 
non-existent energy mediating between them, 
or rather moulded at pleasure by non-existence. 
God the Word, Who was in the begining, is 
“the seal of the energy ”:—the Only-begotten 
God,’Who is contemplated in the eternity of 
the Beginning of existent things, Who is in the 
bosom of the Father3, Who sustains all things 
by the word of His power‘, the creator of the 
ages, from Whom and through Whom and in 
Whom are all things5, Who sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth,and hath meted out heaven 
with the span, Who measureth the water in the 
hollow of his hand ®, Who holdeth in His hand 
all things that are, Who dwelleth on high and 
\Soketh | upon the things that are lowly’, or 
rather did look upon them to make all the 
world to be His footstool*®, imprinted by the 
footmark of the Word—the form of God 9 is 
“the seal” of an ‘‘energy.” 
energy, not a Person? Surely Paul when 
expounding this very truth says He is ‘‘the 
express image,’ not of His energy, but “of 
His Person.” Is the Brightness of His glory 
a seal of the energy of God? Alas for his 
impious ignorance! What is there intermediate 
between God and His own form? and Whom 
does the Person employ as mediator with His 
own express image ? and what can be conceived 
as coming between the glory and its brightness? 
But, while there are such weighty and numerous 
testimonies wherein the greatness of the Lord 
of the creation is proclaimed by those who were 
entrusted with the proclamation of the Gospel, 
what sort of language does this forerunner of 
the final apostasy ~hold concerning Him? 
What says he? ‘As image,” he says, “and 
seal of all the energy and power of the Almighty.” 
How does he take upon himself to emend the 
words of the mighty Paul? Paul says that the 


9S. Johni. x. * Heb, i. 3. . i 

= ai se of éyyartpipvdos in LXX. (e.g. Lev. xix, 31, Is. 
pl 2" John i. 18. a he De te 3 5 Cf. Rom. xi, 36. 

Ch, Isaexlexa—22i Cf. Pa. exxxvilt, 6 

® Cf. Isa. eh 1. 9 Cf. Phil it. 5. 
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‘and all things that are therein. 


‘Son is “the Power of God!” ; Eunomius calls 
Him “the seal of a power,” not the Power. 
And then, repeating his expression, what is it 
that he adds to his previous statement? He 
calls Him “seal of the Father’s works and words 
and counsels.” ‘To what works of the Father is 
He liker He will say, of course, the world, 
But the Gospel 
has testified that all these things are the works 
of the Only-begotten. To what works of the 
Father, then, was He likened? of what works 
was He made the seal? what Scripture ever 
entitled Him ‘“‘seal of the Father’s works”? 
But if any one should grant Eunomius the right 
to fashion his words at his own will, as he de- 
sires, even though Scripture does not agree with 
him, let him tell us what works of the Father 
there are of which he says that the Son was 
made the seal, apart from those that have been 
wrought by the Son. All things visible and 
invisible are the work of the Son: in the visible 
are included the whole world and all that is 
therein; in the invisible, the supramundane 
creation. What works of the Father, then, are 
remaining to be contemplated by themselves, 
over and above things visible and invisible, 
whereof he says that the Son was made the 
**seal” ? Will he perhaps, when driven into a 
corner, return once more to the fetid vomit of 
heresy, and say that the Son is a work of the 
Father? How then does the Son come to be 
the “seal” of these works, when He Himself, 
as Eunomuus sys, 1s the work of the Father 2 
Or does he say that the same Person is at once 
a work and the likeness of a work? Let this 
be granted: let us suppose him to speak of the 
other works of which he says the Father was the 
creator, if indeed he intends us to understand 
likeness by the term ‘seal.” But what other 
‘“words” of the Father does Eunomius know, 
besides that Word Who was ever in the Father, 
Whom he calls a ‘‘ seal” —Him Who is and is 
called: the Word in the absolute, true, and 
primary sense? And to what counsels can he 
possibly refer, apart from the Wisdom of God, 
to which the Wisdom of God is made like, in 
becoming a ‘‘seal”’ of those counsels? Look at 
the want of discrimination and circumspection, at 
the confused muddle of his statement, how he 
brings the mystery into ridicule, without under- 
standing either what he says or what he is 
arguing about. For He Who has the Father in 
His entirety in Himself, and is Himself in His 
entirety in the Father, as Word and Wisdom 
and Power and ‘lruth, as His express image 
and brightness, Himself is all things in the 
Father, and does not come to be the image 
and seal and likeness of certain other things 
discerned in the Father prior to Himself. 
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Then Eunomius allows to Him the credit of 
the destruction of men by water in the days of 
Noah, of the rain of fire that fell upon Sodom, 
and of the just vengeance upon the Egyptians, 
as though he were making some great conces- 
sions to Him Who holds in His hand the ends 
of the world, in Whom, as the Apostle says, 


“oe ny aie = > 
all things consist 2,” as though he were hot 


aware that to Him Who encompasses all things, | 


and guides and sways according to His good 
pleasure all that hath already been and all that 
will be, the mention of two or three marvels 
does not mean the addition of glory, so much 
as the suppression of the rest means its depriv- 
ation or loss. But even if no word be said of 
these, the one utterance of Paul is enough by 
itself to point to them all inclusively—the one 
utterance which says that He “is above all, and 
through all, and in all 3.” 


§ 13. He expounds the fassage of the Gospel, 


“ The Father judgeth no man,” and further | 


speaks of the assumption of man with body and 
soul wrought by the Lord, of the transgression 
of Adam, and of death and the resurrection of 
the dead. 


Next he says, ‘ He legislates by the command 
of the Eternal God.” 
and who is He that ministers to Him in the 
giving of the Law? Thus much is plain to all, 


Who is the eternal God? | 


with heretical knavery. For the Churchm 
and the heretic alike affirm that “the Far! 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all ji’. 
ment unto the Son 5,” but to this assertion th, 


severally attach different meanings. By ¢) 
same words the Churchman  understan:. 


supreme authoritv, the other maintains sy. 
servience and subjection. 

But to what has been already said, ought t» 
be added some notice of that position which they 
make a kind of foundation of their impiety in 
their discussions concerning the Incarnation, 
ithe position, namely, that not the whole man 
has been saved by Him, but only the half «: 
jman, I mean the body. Their object in such a 
malignant perversion of the true doctrine, is to 
show that the less exalted statements, which onr 
| Lord utters in His humanity, are to be thought 
to have issued from the Godhead Itself, that so 
they may show their blasphemy to have a 
stronger case, if it 1s upheld by the actual ac- 
knowledgment of the Lord. For this reason it 
‘is that Eunomius says, ‘“‘He who in the last 
days became man did not take upon Himself 
the man made up of soul and body.” But, 
after searching through all the inspired and 
sacred Scripture, I do not find any such state- 
ment as this, that the Creator of all things, at 
the time of His ministration here on earth for 
man, took upon Himself flesh only without a 
soul. Under stress of necessity, then, locking 


that through Moses God appointed the Law to/to the object contemplated by the plan 6f 


those that received it. 
Eunomius himself acknowledges that it was the 
only-begotten God Who held converse with 
Moses, how is it that the assertion before us 
puts the Lord of all in the place of Moses, and 
ascribes the character of the eternal God to the 
Father alone, so as, by thus contrasting Him with 
the Eternal, to make out the only-begotten God, 
the Maker of the Worlds, to be not Eternal ? 
Our studious friend with his excellent meimory 
seems to have forgotten that Paul uses all these 
terms concerning himself, announcing among 
men the proclamation of the Gospel by the 
command of God4. Thus what the Apostle 
asserts of himself, that Eunomius is not ashamed 
to ascribe to the Lord of the prophets and 
apostles, in order to place the Master on the 
same level with Paul, His own servant. But 
why should I lengthen out my argument by 
confuting in detail each cf these assertions, 
where the too unsuspicious reader of Eunomius’ 
writings may think that their author is saying 
what Holy Scripture allows him to say, while 
one who is able to’ unravel each statement 
critically will find them one and all infected 
ee the ee eS re 


¥ ; 
3 a 6. The application of the words to the Son is 


remarkable. : 
4 Cf, Rom. xvi. 26. 


Now inasmuch as|!salvation, to the doctrines of the Fathers, and to 


the inspired Scriptures, I will endeavour to con- 
fute the impious falsehood which is being 
fabricated with regard to this matter. The 
Lord came ‘to seek and to save that which wes 
lost 6.’ Now it was not the body merely, but 
the whole man, compacted of soul and body, 
that was lost: indeed, !f we are to speak more 
exactly, the soul was lost sooner than the body. 
For disobedience is a sin, not of the body, 
but of the will: and the will properly belongs 


to the soul, from which the whole disaster ot 
our nature had its beginning, as the threat ot 
God, that admits of no falsehood, testifies in 
the declaration that, in the day that they 
should eat of the forbidden fruit, death without 
respite would attach to the act. Now since the 
condemnation of man was twofold, death cor- 
respondingly effects in each part of our nature 
the deprivation of the twofold life that operates 
in him who is thus mortally stricken. For the 


death of the body consists in the extinction of 


the means of sensible perception, and in the 
dissolution of the body into its kindred ele- 
ments: but “the soul that sinneth,” he saith, 


“it shall die7.” Now sin is nothing else than 
Ell 


5S. John y, 22. 6 Cf, S, Luke xix. 10. 
7 Ezek. xviii. 20 
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alienation from God, Who is the true and only 
life. Accordingly the first man lived many 
hundred years after hi: disobedience, and yet 
God hed not when He said, ‘In the day that 
ye eat thereof ye shall surely die%&” For by 
the fact of his alienation from the true life, the 
sentence of death was ratified against him that 
self-same day: and after this, at a much later 
time, there followed also the bodily death of 
Adam. He therefore Who came for this cause, 
that He might seek and save that which was 
lost, (that which the shepherd in the parable 
calls the sheep,) both finds that which is lost, 
and carries home on His shoulders the whole 
sheep, not its skin only, that He may make 
the man of God complete, united to the deity 
in body and insoul. And thus He Who was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin, left no part of our nature which He did not 
take upon Himself. Now the soul is not sin, 
though it is capable of admitting sin into it as 
the result of being ill-advised: and this He 
sanctifies by union with Himself for this end, 
that so the lump may be holy along with the 
first-fruits. Wherefore also the Angel, when 
informing Joseph of the destruction of the 
enemies of the Lord, said, “They are dead 
which sought the young Child’s life9,” (or 
“soul’’): and the Lord says to the Jews, “ Ye 
seek to kill Me, a man that hath told you the 
truth *.”’ Now by ‘“ Man” is not meant the 
body of a man only, but that which is composed 
of both, soul and body. And again, He says to 
them, ‘‘ Are ye angry at Me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath 
day??” And what He meant by “ every whit 
whole,” He showed in the other Gospels, when 
He said to the man who was let down on a 
couch in the midst, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” which is a healing of the soul, and, 
“Arise and walk 3,” which has regard to the 
body: and in the Gospel of S. John, by liber- 
ating the soul also from its own malady after 
He had given health to the body, where He 
saith, “ Thou art made whole, sin no more 4 
thou, that is, who hast been cured in both, I 
mean in soul and in body. For so too does S. 
Paul speak, “ for to make in Himself of twain 
one new man.” And so too He foretells that 
at the time of His Passion He would voluntarily 
detach His soul from His body, saying, “ No 
man taketh” my soul “from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself: I have power to lay it down, 


api) ty ieee i ee 
8 Cf. Gen. ii. 17. 


. Matt. ii. 20, 
sabes Hea, 
oS Tole vil 4o. This is the only passage in which our Lord | 
speaks of Himself by this term. 
£ S$. John vii. zo. 


The word Wuxyv may be rendered by either 


and the parallel passages in S. Mate. 


3 Cf. S. Like v. 20, 23, 
ix. and S, Mark ii. 


4S. John ve ry 3 Eph. it 15 


and I have power to take it again®.” Yea, the 
prophet David also, according to the interpret- 
ation of the great Peter, said with foresight of 
Him, “Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell, 
neither wilt ‘Thou suffer Thine Holy One to 
see corruption?,” while the Apostle Peter 
thus expounds the saying, that “ His soul was 
not left in hell, neither His flesh did see cor- 
ruption.” Tor His Godhead, alike before 
taking flesh and in the flesh and after His 
Passion, is immutably the same, being at all 
times what It was by nature, and so continuing 
for ever, But in the suffering of His human 
nature the Godhead fulfilled the dispensation for 
our benefit by severing the soul for a season from 
the body, yet without being Itself separated from 
either of those elements to which it was once 
for all united, and by joining again the elements 
which had been thus parted, so as to give to all 
human nature a beginning and an example 
which it should follow of the resurrection from 
the dead, that all the corruptible may put on 
incorruption, and all the mortal may put on 
immortality, our first-fruits having been trans- 
formed to the Divine nature by its union with 
God, as Peter said, “ This same Jesus Whom 
ye crucified, hath God made both Lord and 
Christ ® ;” and we might cite many passages of 
Scripture to support such a position, showing 
how the Lord, reconciling the world to Himself 
by the Humanity of Christ, apportioned His 
work of benevolence to men between His soul 
and His body, willing through His soul and 
touching them through His body. But it would 
be superfluous to encumber our argument by 
entering into every detail. 

Before passing on, however, to what follows, 
I will further mention the one text, ‘ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up 9.” Just as we, through soul and body, be- 
come a temple of Him Who ‘“dwelleth in us and 
walketh in us #,” even so the Lord terms their 
combination a “temple,” of which the ‘de- 
struction” signifies the dissolution of the soul 
from the body. And if they allege the passage 
in the Gospel, ‘‘ The Word was made flesh 2,” 
in order to make out that the flesh was taken 
into the Godhead without the soul, on the 
ground that the soul is not expressly mentioned 
along with the flesh, let them learn that it is 
customary for Holy Scripture to imply the 
whole by the part. For He that sa‘d, “ Unto 
Thee shall all flesh come 3,” does not mean 
that the flesh will be presented before the 
Tudge apart from the souls: and when we read 


6 Cf. S. John x. 17, 18. Here again the word Yuyny is rendered 
in the A. V. by “life.” 
7 Ps. xvi. 8. Acts ii. 27, 31. F 
8 Acts ii. 36. A further exposition of Gregory's views on this 
passage will be found in Book V 
Cf 2\Cor vis 26. 


9S. John it. 19 
7S, Juhi 14. 3 Ps. Ixy, 2. 
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in sacred History that Jacob went down into 
Egypt with seventy-five souls 4 we understand 
the flesh also to be intended together with the 
souls. So, then, the Word, when He became 
flesh, took with the flesh the whole of human 
nature ; and hence it was possible that hunger 
and thirst, fear and dread, desire and sleep, 
tears and trouble of spirit, and all such things, 
were in Him. For the Godhead, in its proper 
nature, admits no such affections, nor is the 
flesh by itself involved in them, if the soul is 
not affected co-ordinately with the body. 


§ 14. He procecds to discuss the views hild by 
Lunomius, and by the Church, touching the 
floly Spirit ; and to sh that the father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are sot three 
Gods, but one God. He also discusses adiffer- 
ent senses of “Subjection,” and therein shows 
that the subjection of all things to the Son ts 
the same as the subjection of the Son to the 
Lather, 


a? 
OW 


Thus much with regard to his profanity to- 
wards the Son. Now let us see what he says 
about the Holy Spirit. “After Him, we believe,” 
he says, “on the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth.” 
I think it will be plain to all who come across 
this passage what object he has in view in 
thus perverting the declaration of the faith de- 
livered to us by the Lord, in his statements 
concerning the Son and the Father. Though 
this absurdity has already been exposed, | will 
nevertheless endeavour, in few words, to make 
plain the aim of his knavery. As in the former 
case, he avoided using the name “ Father,” 
that so he might not include the Son in the 
eternity of the Father, so he avoided employ- 
ing the title Son, that he might not by it suggest 
His natural affinity to the Father; so here, too, 
he refrains from saying “ Holy Spirit,” that he 
may not by this name acknowledge the majesty 
of His glory, and His comp!ete union with the 
Father and the Son. For since the appellation 
of “Spirit,” and that of “ Holy,” are by the 
Scriptures equally applied to the Father and 
the Son (for “God is a Spirit5,” and ‘the 
anointed Lord is the Spirit before our face ®,” 
and “the Lord our God is Holy?,” and there 
is “one Holy, one Lord Jesus Christ ®”’), lest 
there should, by the use of these terms, be bred 
in the minds of his readers some orthodox 
conception of the Holy Spirit, such as would 
naturally arise in them from His sharing His 
glorious appellation with the Father and the 
Son, for this reason, deluding the ears of the 


——_———$—$— ——— 


Cf. Gen. xlvi. 27, and Deut. x. 22 : 
6 Cf. Lain, iv. 20 in LXX, 


4 Acts vii. 14. 
SS. John iv. 24. 
7 Pao xcixs 9 ; 
8 Cf. the response to the words of the Priest at the elevation of 


| 


the Gifts in the Greek Liturgies. 


foolish, he changes the words of the Faith as 
set forth by God in the delivery of this mystery, 


|making away, so to speak, by this sequence, 


for the entrance of his impiety against the Holy 
Spirit. For if he had said, ‘‘ We believe in the 
Holy Spirit,” and “God is a Spirit,” any one 
instructed in things divine would have inter- 
posed the rerark, that if we are to believe in 
the Holy Spirit, while God is called a Spirit, 
He is assuredly not distinct in nature from that 
which receives the same titles ina proper sense. 
For of all those things which are indicated not 
unreally, nor metaphorically, but properly and 
absolutely, by the same names, we are neces- 
sarily compelled to acknowledge that the nature 
also, which is signified by this identity of names, 
is one and the same. For this reason it is that, 
suppressing the name appointed by the Lord in 
the formula of the faith, he says, ‘‘ We believe 
in the Comforter.” But I have been taught 
that ‘this very name is also applied by the 
inspired Scripture to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost alike. For the Son gives the name of 
“Comforter” equally to Himself and to the 
Holy Spirit9; and the Father, where He is 
said to work comfort, surely claims as Flis own 
the name of ‘“‘Comforter.” For assuredly he 
Who does the work of a Comforter does not dis- 
dain the name belonging to the work : for David 
says to the Father, “ ‘hou, Lord, hast holpen 
me and comforted me?,” and the great Apostle 
applies to the Father the same language, when 
he says, “ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who comforteth us in 
all our tribulation?” ; and John, in one of his 
Catholic Epistles, expressly gives to the Son 
the name of Comforter 3. Nay, more, the Lord 
Himself, in saying that azofher Comforter would 
be sent us, when speaking of the Spirit, clearly 
asserted this title of Himself in the first place. 
But as there are two senses of the word 
mapakaXeivy 4,—one to deseech, by words and 
gestures of respect, to induce him to whom we 
apply for anything, to feel with us in respect of 
those things for which we apply,—the other to 
comfort, to take remedial thought for affections 
of body and soul,—the Holy Scripture affirms 
the conception of the Paraclete, in either sense 
alike, to belong to the Divine nature. For at 
one time Paul sets before us by the*word 
mapaxaXety the healing power of God, as when 
he says, ‘‘God, Who comforteth thosé that 
are cast down, comforted us by the coming of 
Titus5”; and at another time he uses this 
word in its other meaning, when he, says, 
writing to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Now we are am- 


9S, John xiv. 1€. 

3x8. John it x 
cate,”) 

4 From which is derived the name Paraclete, #.¢. Comforter or 
Advocate. 3 a Cor. vii. 6. 


7 Ps lxxvin ng, aba Con is-a. 
(The word is in the A. V. rendered ‘‘advo- 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK II. 12y 
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bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us ; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God ®” Now since these things 
are so, in whatever way you understand the 
title “ Paraclete,” when used of the Spirit, you 
will not in either of its significations detach 
Him from Eis community in it with the Father 
and the Son. Accordingly, he has not been 
able, even though he wished it, to belittle the 
glory of the Spirit by ascribing to Him the very 
attribute which Holy Scripture refers also to 
the Father and to the Son. But in styling Him 
“the Spirit of Truth,” Eunomius’ own wish, I 
suppose, was to suggest by this phrase sub- 
jection, since Christ is the ‘Truth, and he called 
Him the Spirit of Truth, as if one should say 
that He is a possession and chattel of the 
Truth, without being aware that God is called 
a God of righteousness? ; and we certainly do 
not understand thereby that God is a possession 
of righteousness. Wherefore also, when we 
hear of the ‘‘Spirit of Truth,” we acquire by 
that phrase such a conception as betits the 


Deity, being guided to the loftier interpretation | 


by the words which follow it. For when the 
Lord said ‘‘The Spirit of Truth,” He imme- 
diately added “Which proceedeth from the 
Father 8,” a fact which the voice of the Lord 
never asserted of any conceivable thing in 
creation, not of aught visible or invisible, not 
of thrones, principalities, powers, or dominions, 
nor of any other name that is named either 
in this world or in that which is to come. It is 
plain then that that, from share in which all 
creation is excluded, is something special and 
peculiar to uncreated being. But this man bids 
us believe in “the Guide of godliness.” Leta 
man then believe in Paul, and Barnabas, and 
Titus, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, and all those 
by whom we have been led into the way of the 
faith. For if we are to believe in ‘that which 
guides us to godliness,” along with the Father 
and the Son, all the prophcts and lawgivers and 
patriarchs, heralds, evangelists, apostles, pastors, 
and teachers, have equal honour with the Holy 
Spirit, as they have been ‘ guides to godliness ” 
to those who came after them. “Who came 
into being,” he goes on, “by the only God 
through the Only-begotten.” In thes words he 
gathers up in one head all his blasphemy. 
Once more he calls the Father “only God,” 
who employs the Only-begotten as an instru- 
ment for the production of the Spirit. What 
shadow of such a notion did he find in Scrip- 
ture, that he ventures upon this assertion ? by 
deduction from what premises did he bring 
his profanity to such a conclusion as this? 
i Peas Geen ee ee 


$°2 Cor. v. 20. : : aie , 

7 ‘The text reads, “that God is called righteousness, but the 
argument seems tu require the genitive case. The reference may 
te tu’ Ps. Iv. 1. 8S. Johu xv. 20. 
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Which of the Evangelists says it? what apostle? 
what prophet? Nay, on the contrary every 
scripture divinely inspired, written by the af- 
flatus of the Spirit, attests the Divinity of the 
Spirit. For example (for it is better to prove 
my position from the actual testimonies), those 
who receive power to become children of God 
‘bear witness to the Divinity of the Spirit. Who 
knows not that utterance of the Lord which 
tells us that they who are born of the Spirit are 
the children of God? For thus He expressly 
ascribes the birth of the children of God to the 
Spirit, saying, that as that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, so that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit. But as many as are born of the Spirit 
are called the children of God® So also when 
the Lord by breathing upon His disciples had 
imparted to them the Holy Spirit, John says, 
“Of His fulness have all we received ?.” And 
that “in Him dwelleth the fulness of the God- 
head 2,” the mighty Paul attests: yea, moreover, 
through the prophet Isaiah it is attested, as to 
the manifestation of the Divine appearance 
vouchsafed to him, when he saw Him that sat 
“on the throne high and lifted up3:” the 
older tradition, it is true, says that it was the 
Father Who appeared to him, but the evangelist 
John refers the prophecy to our Lord, saying, 
touching those of the Jéws who did not believe 
the words uttered by the prophet concerning 
the Lord, “These things said Esaias, when he 
saw His glory and spake of Him#.” But the 
mighty Paul attributes the same passage to the 
Holy Spirit in his speech made to the Jews at 
Rome, when he says, ‘‘ Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias the prophet concerning you, 
saying, Hearing ye shall hear and shall not 
understand S$,’ showing, in my opinion, by Holy 
Scripture itself, that every specially divine vision, 
every theophany, every word uttered in the 
Person of God, is to be understood to refer 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Hence when David says, “they provoked God 
in the wilderness, and grieved Him in the 
desert °,” the apostle refers to the Holy Spirit 
the despite done by the Israelites to God, in 
these terms: “Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost 
saith, Harden not your hearts, as in the provo- 
cation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
ness; when your fathers tempted me7?,” and 
goes on to reter all that the prophecy refers to 
God, to the Person of the Holy Ghost. Those 
who keep repeating against us the phrase ‘‘ three 
Gods,” because we hold these. views, have per- 


9 With this passage cf. S. John i, 12, ili. 6; Rom, viti. 14; 
1S. Joho ii. 3. 

1S. John xx. 21, and i. 16. 4 Coliiiegs 

3 Is. vi. 1. 

4S. John xii. gr. The “older tradition” 
the ancient Interpretation of the Jews. 

5 Cf. Acts xxvii. 25, 26. ‘he quotation is not verbal. 

6 Cf. Vs. Ixxvill. 40, TES 7. 
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haps not yet learnt how to count. For if the 
Father and the Son are not divided into duality, 
(for they are, Seeenniay to the Lord’s words, 
One, and not Two 8) and if the Holy Ghost is 
also one, how can one added to one be divided 
into the number of three Gods? Is it not 
rather plain that no one can charge us with 
believing in the number of three Gods, without 
himself first maintaining in his own doctrine a 
pair of Gods? For it is by being added to two 
that the one completes the triad of Gods. But 
what room is there for the charge of tritheism 
against those by whom one God is worshipped, 
the God expressed by the Name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost? 

Let us however resume Eunomius’ statement 
in its entirety. “ Having come into being from 
the only God through the Only- begotten, this 
Spirit also—” What proof is there of the 
statement that “this Spirit also’’ is one of the 
things that were made by the Only-begotten ? 
They will say of course that ‘all things were 

made by Him,” and that in the term “all 
things” “this Spirit also” is included. Our 
answer to them shall be this, All things were 
made by Him, that were made. Now the 
things that were made, as Paul tells us, were 
things visible and invisible, thrones, authorities, 
dominions, principalities, powers, and among 
those included under the head of thrones and 
powers are reckoned by Paul the Cherubim 
and Seraphim?: so far does the term “all 
things” extend. But of the Holy Spirit, as 
being above the nature of things that have 
come into being, Paul said not a word in his 
enumeration éf existing things, not indicating 
to us by his words either His subordination or 
His coming into being ; but just asthe prophet 
calls the Holy Spirit “ wood,” and “right,” and 
“ cuiding?” (indicating by the word “ guiding” 
the power of control), even so the apostle as- 
cribes independent authority to the dignity of 
the Spirit, when he affirms that He works all in 
all as He wills3. Again, the Lord makes mani- 
fest the Spirit’s independent power and opera-|S 
tion in His discourse with Nicodemus, when 
He says, “The Spirit breatheth where He 
willeth 4.” How is it then that Eunomius goes 
so far as to define that He also is one of the 
things that came into being by the Son, con- 
demned to eternal subjection. For he describes 
Him as “once for all made subject,” enthralling 
the guiding and governing Spirit in I know not 
what form of subjection. 
eee: Whee Seewesen! 2 oe ee 


8 S. John x. 30. 9 Cf. S. John i. 3. 

I Cf Col. i. 16; but the enumeration varies considerably. 

2 ‘The last of these epithets is from Ps. li. 14 (mveipa TIYEHLOVEKOY, 
the ‘Spiritus princi palsy’ * of the Vuly ate, the “tree spirit’’ of the 
English version) ; the “right spirit” of ver, 12 being also applied by 


S. Gregory to the Holy Spirit, while the epithet * ‘good is from 


Ps exlit. 10. 
3 Cf. a Cor. xii. 12, 4S. John iii. 8. 


For this expression | 


Se ee a ee ee ee 
of “subjection” has many significations 

Holy Scripture, and is understood and us 
with many varieties of meaning. Pow th 
Psalmist says that even irrational nature js - 

in subjection 5, and brings under the same te 
those who are overcome in war®, while :*= 
apostle bids servants to be in subjection t 
their own masters?, and that those who -:- 
placed over the priesthood should have the - 
children in subjection 8, as their disorderly co- 

duct brings discredit upon their fathers, az in 
the case of the sons of Eli the priest. Actin, 
he speaks of the subjection of all men to Go/, 
when we all, being united to one another by ::2 
faith, become one body of the Lord Who is :- 
all, as the subjection of the Son to the Father, 
when the adoration paid to the Son br 2! 
things with one accord, by things in heaven. 
and things on earth, and things under the eart>. 
redounds to the glory of the Father; as Pz! 
says elsewhere, ‘‘To Him every knee shall dow. 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and every tongue sha! 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of «God the Fathers.” For when’ this stakes 
place, the mighty wisdom of Paul affirms that 
the Son, Who is in all, is subject to the Fathe 
by virtue of the subjection of those in who: 
He is. What kind of “ subjection once for all 
Eunomius asserts of the Holy Spirit, it is the 
impossible to learn from the phrase which 
has thrown out,—whether he means the sud’ec- 
tion of irrational creatures, or of captives, or cr 
servants, or of children who are kept in orcer. 
or of those who are saved by subjection. Fir 
the subjection of men to God is salvation tcr 
those who are so made subject, according t? 
the voice of the prophet, who says that his 
is subject to God, since of Him cometh saive- 
tion by subjection ¥, so that subjection is the 
means of averting perdition. As therefore fie 
help of the healing art is sought eagerly by ta: 
sick, so is ey ee by those who are in nee. 
a ‘salvation. Bae ok what life does the om 


> us 


that by pac paring He should obtain salvation 
for Himself? Since then it is not on the 
strength of any Divine utterance that he asserts 
such an attribute of the Spirit, nor ‘on isdt 2 
consequence of probable arguments that he 
launched this blasphemy against the Holy Spi": 
it must be plain at all events to sensible me 
that he vents his impiety against Him wi Ais 
any warrant whatsoever, unsupported as it is +} 
any authority from Scripture or by any lozc 
consequence. 


5 Ps. viii. 7, 8. $ Ps, xlvit. 3. 
MeV ite is .0) 8 x ‘Lim. iti, 4 
9 Cf. Phil. ii. 10, 11,a passage which is apparently con s.cer 


as explanatory of « Cor. xv. 28, 
1 Cf. Ps. Ixii, + (LXX.). 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK II. 131 
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§ 15. Lastly he displays at length the folly of 
Lunomius, who at times speaks of the Holy 
Spirit as created, and as the fairest work of 
the Son, and at other thines confesses, by the 
operations attributed to Him, that He ts God, 
and thus ends the book. 


He goes on to add, “Neither on the same 
level with the Father, nr connumerated with the 
Father (for God over all is one and only Father), 
nor on an equa'ity with the Son, for the Son is 
only-begotten, having none begotten with Him.” 
Well, for my own part, if he had only added to 
his previous statement the remark that the Holy 
Ghost is not the Father of the Son, I should 
even then have thought it idle for him to linger 
over what no one ever doubted, and forbid 
people to form notions of Him which not even 
the most witless would entertain. But since he 
endeavours to establish his impiety by irrelevant 
and unconnected statements, imagining that by 
denying the Holy Spirit to be the Father of the 
Only-begotten he makes out that He is subject 
and subordinate, I therefore made mention of 
these words, as a proof of the folly of the man 
who imagines that he is demonstrating the 
Spirit to be subject to the Father on the ground 
that the Spint is not Father of the Only-begotten. 
For what compels the conclusion, that if He be 
not Father, He must be subject? If it had 
been demonstrated that “ Father” and ‘‘despot” 
were terms identical in meaning, it would no 
doubt have followed that, as absolute sovereignty 
was part of the conception of the Father, we 
should affirm that the Spirit is subject to Him 
Who surpassed Him in respect of authority. 
But if by “ Father” is implied merely His re- 
lation to the Son, and no conception of absolute 
sovereignty or authority is involved by the use 
of the word, how does it follow, from the fact 
that the Spirit is not the Father of the Son, that 
the Spirit is subject to the Father? ‘‘ Nor on 
an equality with the Son,” he says. How comes 
he to say this? for to be, and to be unchange- 
able, and to admit no evil whatsoever, and to 
remain unalterably in that which is good, all 
this shows no variation in the case of the Son 
and of the Spirit. For the incorruptible nature 
of the Spirit is remote from corruption equally 
with that of the Son, and in the Spint, just as 
in the Son, His essential goodness is absolutely 
apart fiom its contrary, and in both alike their 
perfection in every good stands in need of no 
addition. 

Now the inspired Scripture teaches us to 
affirm all these attributes of the Spirit, when it 
predicates of the Spirit the terms “ good,” anc 
“wise,” and “incorruptible,” and ‘immortal, 
and all such lofty conceptions and names as are 
properly applied to Godhead. If then He is 

K 


inferior in none of these respects, by what 
means does Eunomius determine the inequality 
of the Son and the Spirit? ‘For the Son is,” 
he tells us, ““Only-begotten, having no brother 
begotten with Him.” Well, the point, that we 
are not to understand the “ Only-begotten” to 
have brethren, we have already discussed in our 
comments upon the phrase “first-born of all 
creation ?.” But we ought not to leave un- 
examined the sense that Eunomius now unfairly 
attaches to the term. For while the doctrine 
of the Church declares that in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost there is one power, 
and goodness, and essence, and glory, and the 
hike, saving the difference of the Persons, this 
man, when he wishes to make the essence of the 
Only-begotten common to the creation, cails 
Him ‘the first-born of all creation” in resy.ect 
of His pre-temporal existence, declaring by this 
mode of expression that all conceivable objects 
in creation are in brotherhood with the Lord ; 
for assuredly the first-born is not the first-born 
of those otherwise begotten, but of those begot- 
ten like Himself3. But when he is bent upon 
severing the Spirit from union with the Son, he 
calls Him ‘Only-hegotten, not having any 
brother begotten with Him,” not with the object 
of conceiving of Him as without brethren, but 
that by the means Of this assertion he may estab- 
lish touching the Spirit His essential alienation 
from the Son. It is true that we learn from 
Holy Scripture not to speak of the Holy Ghost as 
brother of the Son: but that we are not to say 
that the Holy Ghost is homogencous ¢ with the 
Son, is nowhere shown in the divine Scriptures. 
For if there does reside in the Father and the 
Son a life-giving power, it 1s ascribed also to 
the Holy Spirit, according to the words of the 
Gospel. If one may discern alike in Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit the properties of being 
incorruptible, immutable, of admitting no evil, 
of being good, nght, guiding, of working all in 
all as He wills, and all the like attributes, how 
is it possible by identity in these respects to 
infer difference in kind? Accordingly the 
word of godliness agrees in affirming that we 
ought not to regard any kind of brotherhood as 
attaching to the Only-begotten ; but to say that 
the Spirit is not homogeneous with the Son, the 
upright with the upright, the good with the 
good, the life-giving with the life-giving, this has 
been clearly demonstrated by logical inference 
to be a piece of heretical knavery. 

Why thenis the majesty of the Spirit curtailed 
by such arguments as these ? For there is nothing 


2 See above, § 8 of this book. 


3 Or, ‘not the first-born of beings of a different race, but of 
those of his own stock.” 
4+ dpoyern, ‘fol the same stock”: the word being the same which 


(when coupled with adcApov) has been translated, in the passager 
preceding, by ** begotten with.” 
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which can be the cause of producing in him | 


deviation by excess or defect from conceptions 
such as befit the Godhead, nor, since all these 
are by Holy Scripture predicated equally of the | 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, can he inform us| 
wherein he discerns inequality to exist. [But he} 
launches his blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
in its naked form, ill-prepared and unsupported | 
by any consecutive argument. ‘Nor vet 
ranked,” he says, “with any other: for He 
has gone above 5 all the creatures that came into 
being by the instrumentality of the Son in mode 
of being, and nature, and glory, and knowledge, 
as the first and noblest work of the Only-begotten, 
the greatest and, most glorious.” 1 will leave, 
however, to others the task of ridiculing the 
bad taste and surplusage of his style, thinking | 
as I do that it is unseemly for the gray hairs ot 
age, when dealing with the argument before us, 
to make vulgarity of expression an objection | 
against one who is guilty of impiety. I will 
just add to my investigation this remark. If 
the ‘Spint has “gone above” all the crea- 
tions of the Son, (for I will use his own un-| 
grammatical and senseless phrase, or rather, 
to make things clearer, | will present his idzaj| 
in my own language) if he transcends all things | 
wrought by the Son, the Holy Spirit cannot be 
ranked with the rest of the ¢reation; and if, as 
Eunomius says, he surpasses them by virtue of 
priority of birth, he must needs confess, in the 
case of the rest of creation, that the objects 
which are first in order of production are more | 
to be esteemed than those which come after 
them. Now the creation of the irrational 
animals was prior to that of man. Accordingly 
he will of course declare that the irrational 
nature is more honourable than rational exist- 
ence. So too, according to the argument of 
Eunomius, Cain wil! be proved superior to 
Abel, in that he was before him in time of 
birth, and so the stars will be shown to be 
lower and of less excellence than all the 
things that grow out of the earth; for these last 
sprang from the earth on the third day, and 
all the stars are recorded by Moses to have 
been created on the fourth. Well, surely no 
one is such a simpleton as to infer that the 
grass of the earth is more to be esteemed than 
the marvels of the sky, 
precedence in time, or to award the meed to 
Cain over Abel, or to place below the trrational 
animals man who came into being later than 
they. So there is no sense in our author's con- 
tention that the nature of the Holy Spirit 1s 
superior to that of the creatures that came into 
being subsequently, on the ground that He 


——$—$—$$$—— aa 


5 avaBeBnxe: the word apparently Is intended by Eunomius to 


on the ground of its | 


j all teaching.” 


ithe same nature with Him. 


have the force of “transcended; Gregory, later on, criticizes 
its employment in this setse. 


came into being before they did. And now let 
us see what he who separates Him from fellow- 
ship with the Son is prepared to concede to the 
glory of the Spirit; ‘For he too,” he says, 
“ being one, and first and alone, and surpassing 
a'l the creations of the Son in essence and dignity 
of nature, accomplishing every operation and all 
teaching according to the good pleasure of the 


Son, being sent by Him, and receiving from Him, 


and declaring to those who are instructed, and 
guiding into truth.” He speaks of the Holy 
Ghost as “accomplishing every operation and 
What operation? Does he mean 
that which the Father and the Son execute, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord Himself Who 
“hitherto worketh®” man’s salvation, or does 
he mean some other? For if His work is that 
named, He has assuredly the same power and 


{nature as Him Who works it, and in such an 
|one difference of kind from Deity can have no 


place. For just as, if anything should perform 
the functions of fire, shining and warming in 
precisely the sime way, it is itself certainly fire, 
so if the Spirit does the works of the Father, 
He must assuredly be acknowledged to be of 
If on the other 
hand He operates something else than our 
salvation, and displays His operation in a con- 
trary direction, He will thereby be proved to 
be of a different nature and essence. But 
Eunomius’ statement itself bears witness that 
the Spirit quickeneth in like manner with the 
Father and the Son. Accordingly, from the 
identity of operations it results assuredly that 
the Spirit is not alien from the nature of the 
Father and the Son. And to the statement that 
the Spirit accomplishes the operation and 
teaching of the Father according to the good 
pleasure of the Son we assent. For the com- 
munity of nature gives us warrant that the will of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
one, and thus, if the Holy Spirit wills that which 
seems good to the Son, the community of will 
clearly points to unity of essence. But he goes 
on, ‘‘being sent by Him, and receiving from Him, 
and declaring to those who are instructed, and 
guiding into truth.” If he had not previously 
said what he has concerning the Spirit, the 


;reader would surely have supposed that these 


words applied to some human teacher. For to 
receive a mission is the same thing as to be 
sent, and to have nothing of one’s own, but to 
receive of the free favour of him who gives the 
mission, and to minister his words to those who 
are under instruction, and to be a guide into 
truth for those that are astray. All these things, 


which Eunomius is good enough to allow to the 


Holy Spirit, belong to the present pastors and 
teachers of the Church, —to be sent, to receive, 
thee ee ee EAS oe ee 


6S. John v. 17. 
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AGAINST BUNOMIUS, “BOOKS Ti 
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to announce, to teach, to suggest the urn 
Now, as he had said above ‘He is one, and | 
first, and alone, and surpassing all,” had he but | 
stopped there, he would have appeared as a de-| 
fender of the doctrines of truth. For He Who! 
is indivisibly contemplated in the One is most. 
truly One, and first Who is in the First, and | 
alone Who isin the Only One. For as the spirit 
of man that is in him, and the man himself, 
are but one man, so also the Spirit of God 
which is in Him, and God Himself, would 
properly be termed One God, and First and 
Only, being incapable of separation from Him 
in Whom He is. But as things are, with his 
addition of his profane phrase, “ surpassing all 
the creatures of the Son,” he produces turbid 
confusion by assigning to Him Who “ breatheth 
where He willeth 7,” and “ worketh all in all 8,” 
a mere superiority in comparison with the rest 
of created things. ; 

Let us now see further what he adds to this: 
“sanctifying the saints.” If any one says this 
also of the Father and of the Son, he will speak 
truly. For those in whom the Holy One 
dwells, He makes holy, even as the Good One 
makes men good. And the lather, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are holy and good, as has 
been shown. “Acting as a guide to those who 
approach the mystery.” This may well be said 
of Apollos who watered what Paul planted. 
For the Apostle plants by his guidance 9, and 
Apollos, when he baptizes, waters by Sacramental 
regeneration, bringing to the mystery those who 
were instructed by Paul. Thus he places ona 
level with Apollos that Spirit Who perfects men 
through baptism. ‘Distributing every gift.” 
With this we too agree ; for everything that is} 
good is a portion of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
“Co-operating with the faithful for the under- 
standing and contemplation of thingsappointed.” 
As he does not add by whom they are ap- 
pointed, he leaves his meaning doubtful, 
whether it is correct or the reverse. But we 
will by a slight addition advance his statement 
so as to make it consistent with godliness. 
For since, whether it be the word of wisdom, or 
the word of knowledge, or faith, or help, or 
government, or aught else that is enumerated 
in the lists of saving gifts, “all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He will ',” we therefore 
do not reject the statement of Eunomius when 
he says that the Spirit “co-operates with the| 
faithful for understanding and contemp:ation otf 
things appointed” by Hum, because by Flim all 
good teachings are appointed for us. “Sound. 
ing an accompaniment to those who pray.’ | 


Se 


7S. John iit. 8. : 81 Cor. xiit.6. | 
9 If we read xatnyncews for the Kabnyn7ews of Ochler’s text we 
have a clearer sense, © the Apostle plants by his instruction. 


* Cor. xii. 11. 


33 
It would be foolish seriously to examine the 
meaning of this expression, of which the ludi- 
crous and meaningless character is at once 
manifest to all. For who is so demented and 
beside himself as to wait for us to tell him that 
the Holy Spirit is not a bell nor an empty cask 
sounding an accompaniment and made to ring 
by the voice of him who prays as it were by a 
blow? ‘* Leading us to that which is expedient 
for us.” This the Father and the Son likewise 
do: for “He leadeth Joseph like a sheep ?,” 
and, ‘“‘led His people like sheep 3,” and, “the 
good Spirit leadeth us in a land of righteous- 
ness 4,” . ‘Strengthening us to godliness.” To 
strengthen man to godliness David says is the 
work of God; ‘For Thou art my strength and 
my refuge 5,” says the Psalmist, and “the Lord 
is the strength of His people®,” and, “ He shall 
give strength and power unto His people?.” 
If then the expressions of Eunomius are meant 
in accordance with the mind of the Psalmist, 
they are a testimony to the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost: but if they are opposed to the 
word of prophecy, then by this very fact a charge 
of blasphemy les against Eunomius, because 
he sets up his own opinions in opposition to 
the holy prophets. Next he says, ‘‘ Lightening 
souls with the light of knowledge.” This grace 
also the doctrine of godliness ascribes alike to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
For He is called a light by David’, and from 
thence the light of knowledge shines in them 
who are enlightened. In like manner also the 
cleansing of our thoughts of which the statement 
sp-aks is proper to the power of the Lord. 
For it was “the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person,” Who 
‘purged our sins9.” Again, to banish devils, 
which Eunomuus says is a property of the Spirit, 
this also the only-begotten God, Who said to 
the devil, “I charge thee ',” ascribes to the 
power of the Spirit, when He says, “ If I by the 
Spirit of God cast out devils?,” so that the 
expulsion of devils is not destructive of the 
glory of the Spirit, but rather a demonstration 
of His divine and transcendent power. “ Heal- 
ing the sick,” he says, ‘curing the infirm, com- 
forting the afflicted, raising up those who stumble, 
recovering the distressed.” ‘hese are the words 
of those who think reverently of the Holy 
Ghost, for no one would ascribe the operation 
of any one of these effects to any one except 
to God. If then heresy affirms that those things 
which it belongs to none save God alone to 


| effect, are wrought by the power of the Spirit, 


we have in support of the truths for which we 
are contending the witness even of our advers- 
aries. How does the Psalmist seek his healing 


4 Cf. Ps. esliti, ro. 
7 Ps, ixvili. 35. 

9 Heb. i. 3. 

2S. Matt. xii. 28. 


3 Ps. Ixxvii. 20. 
6 Ps, xxviii. 8. 


EARS. INR Tes 
S°Ch, Ps. xxxb 3) 
8 Ps. xxvib 1. 


7 Cf. S. Mark ix. 25. 
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from God, saying, “ Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, for I am weak ; O Lord, heal me, for my 
bones are vexed 3!” It is to God that Isaiah 
says, ‘The dew that is from Thee is healing 
anto them 4.” Again, prophetic language attests 
that the conversion of those in error is the work 
of God. For * they went astray in the wilder- 
ness in a thirsty land,” says the Psalmist, and 
he adds, “So He led them forth by the rizht 
way, that they might go to the city where they 
dwelt5:” and, “when the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Sion®.” In like manner also 
the comfort of the afflicted is ascribed to God, 
Paul thus speaking, “ Blessed be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulation?.”. Again, the 
Psalmist says, speaking in the person of God, 
“Thou calledst upon Me in trouble and | 
delivered thee ®.” And the setting upright of 
those who stumble is innumerable times ascribed 
by Scripture to the power of the Lord: “ Thou 
hast thrust sore at me that I might fall, but the 
Lord was my help 9,” and “Though he fall, he 
shall not be cast away, for the Lord upholdeth 
him with His hand?,” and “ The Lord helpeth 
them that are fallen?.” And to the loving- 
kindness of God confessedly belongs the re- 
covery of the distressed, if Eunomius means the 
same thing of which we learn in prophecy, as 
the Scripture says, “Thou laidest trouble upon 
our loins; Thou sufferedst men to ride over our 
heads ; we went through fire and water, and 
Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place 3,” 

Thus far then the majesty of the Spirit is 
demonstrated by the evidence of our opponents, 
but in what follows the limpid waters of devotion 
are once more defiled by the mud of heresy. 
For he says of the Spirit that He “‘cheers on those 
who are contending”: and this phrase involves 
him in the charge of extreme folly and impiety. 
For in the stadium some have the task of 
arranging the competitions between those who 
intend to show their athletic vigour ; others, who 
surpass the rest in strength and skill, strive for 
the victory and strip to contend with one 
another, while the rest, taking sides in their 
good wishes with one or other of the competi- 
tors, according as they are severally disposed 
towards or interested in one athlete or another, 
cheer him on at the time of the engagement, 
and bid him guard against some hurt, or Te 
member some trick of wrestling, or keep hitn- 
self unthrown by the help of his art. ‘Take 


“note from what has been said to how low a} 


rank Eunomius degrades the Holy Spirit. For 
while on the course there are some who arrange 
the contests, and others who settle whether the 


AE wp secs Ra 
5 Ps, eviii. 4—7. 
# Ps, Ixxxi. 07. 
1 Ps, xxxvil. 24 

3 Ps, WN To, t2, 


4 Is xxvi. r9 (LMX), 


3 Ps. vieg: ? 
7 > Con’ 34 


6 Ps. cxxvi. 1. 
9 Ps, exvill. 13. 
a Povexivicss 


contest is conducted according to rule, others 
who are actually engaged, and yet others who 
cheer on the competitors, who are acknowledged 
to be far inferior to the athletes themselves, 
Kunomius considers the Holy Spirit as one of 
the mob who look on, or as one of those who 
attend upon the athletes, seeing that He neither 


determines the contest nor awards the victory, 


nor contends with the adversary, but merely 
cheers without contributing at all to the victory. 
For He neither joins in the fray, nor does He 
implant the power to contend, but merely wishes 
that the athlete in whom He is interested may 
not come off second in the strife. And so Paul 
wrestles “ against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
ayainst spiritual wickedness in high places 4,” 
while the Spirit of power does not strengthen 
the combatants nor distribute tothem His sifts, 
“ dividing to every man severally as He will 5,” 
but His influence is limited to cheering on those 
who are engaged. 

Again he says, ‘*‘Emboldening the faint- 
hearted.” And here, while in accordance with 
his own method he follows his previous blas- 
phemy against the Spirit, the truth for all that 
maniests itself, even through unfriendly lips. 
For to none other than to God does it belong 
to implant courage in the fearful, saying to the 
faint-hearted, “ Fear not, for I am with thee, be 
not dismayed ®,”’ as says the Psalmist, “ Yea 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me7.” Nay, the Lord Himself says to the 
fearful,—‘t Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid®,” and, “ Why are ye 
fearful, © ye" of httle faith oer “and; © Be “of 
good cheer, it is I, be not afraid?,” and again, 
‘Be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world?,” Accordingly, even though this may 
not have been the intention of Eunomuius, 
orthodoxy asserts itself by means even of the 
voice of an enemy. And the next sentence 
agrees with that which went before :—“ Caring 
for all, and showing all concern and forethought.” 
lor in fact it belongs to God alone to care and 
to take thought for all, as the mighty David has 
expressed it, “I am poor and needy, but the 
Lord careth for me3.” And if what remains 
seems to be resolved into empty words, with 
sound and without sense, let no one find fault, 
seeing that in most of what he says, so far as 
any sane meaning is concerned, he is feeble and 
untutored. I’or what on earth he means when 
he says, “fer the onward leading of the better 
disposed and the guardianship of the more faith- 
ful,” neither he himself, nor they who sense- 
lessly admire his follies, could possibly tell us. 


6 Is. xli. 10. 
9S. Matt. vili. 26, 
3 £5. Xl. 120. 


5 x Cor, xil. 5k. 
8S. John xiv. 27. 
2's. Joha xvi. 33. 
? 


Ps. xAuh 4. 


4 Eph. vi. ca. 
' S. Mark vi 50. 
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BOOK III. 


§ 1. This third book shows a third fall of 
LEunomius. as refuting himself, and sometimes 
saying that the Son ts to be called Ontly- 
begotien in virtue of natural generation, and 
that Floly Scriplure proves this from the 
Jirst ; at other times, that by reason of His 
being created He should not be called a Son, 
but a *‘ product,” or “creature.” 

IF, when a man ‘‘strives lawfully 1,” he finds 

a limit to his struggle in the contest by his 

adversary’s either refusing the struggle, and 

withdrawing of his own accord in favour of his 
conqueror from his effort for victory, or being 
thrown according to the rules of wrestling in 
three falls (whereby the glory of the crewn is 
bestowed with all the splendour of proclamation 
upon him who has proved victorious in the 
umpire’s judgment), then, since Eunomius, 
though he has been already twice thrown in 
our previous arguments, does not consent that 
truth should hold the tokens of her victory over 
falsehood, but yet a third time raises the dust 
against godly doctrine in his accustomed arena 
of falsehood with his composition, strengthen- 
ing himself for his struggle on the side of 
deceit, our statement of truth must also be 
now called forth to put his falsehood to rout, 
placing its hopes in Him Who is the Giver and 
the Judge of victory, and at the same time 
deriving strength from the very unfairness of 
the adversaries’ tricks of wrestling. For we 
are not ashamed to confess that we have pre- 
pared for our contest no weapon of argument 
sharpened by rhetoric, that we can bring 
forward to aid us in the fight with those 
arrayed against us, no cleverness or sharpness 
of dialectic, such as with inexperienced judges 
lays even on truth the suspicion of falsehood. 
One strength our reasoning against falsehood 
has—first the very Word Himself, Who is the 
might of our word,? and in the next place the 
rottenness of the arguments set ayainst us, 
‘which ‘is overthrown and falls by its own spon- 
taneous action. Now in order that it may be 
made as clear as possible to all men, that the 
Tae ere ee eee ee on 


ong AG i. a 
2 The earlier editions here omit a 
restores, 


long passage, which Ochler 


very efforts of Eunomius serve as means for 
his own overthrow to those who contend with 
him,. 1 will set forth to my readers his phan- 
tom doctrine (for so I think that doctrine may 
be called which is quite outside the truth), 
and I would have you all, who are present at 
our struggle, and watch the encounter now 
taking place between my doctrine and that 
which is matched with it, to be just judges of 
the lawful striving of our arguments, that by 
your just award the reasoning of godliness may 
be proclaimed as victor to the whole theatre 
of the Church, having won undisputed victory 
over ungodliness, and being decorated, in virtue 
of the three falls of its enemy, with the unfading 
crown of them that are saved. Now this state- 
ment is set forth against the truth by way of 
preface to his third discourse, and this is the 
fashion of it :—‘ Preserving,” he says, “ natural 
order, and abiding by those things which are 
known to us from above, we do not refuse to 
speak of the Son, seeing Heis begotten, even by 
the name of ‘product of generation 3,’ since the 
generated essence and 4 the appellation of Son 
make such a relation of words appropriate.” I 
beg the reader to give his attention carefully 
to this point, that while he calls God both 
“begotten” and “Son,” he refers the reason 
of such names to “natural order,” and calls to 
witness to this conception the knowledge pos- 
sessed from above: so that if anything should 
be found in the course of what follows contrary 
to the positions he has laid down, it is clear to 
all that he is overthrown by himself, refuted by 
his own arguments before ours are brought 
against him. And so let us consider his state- 
ment in the light of his own words. He con- 
fesses that the name of Son” would by no 
means be properly applied to the Only-begotten 
God, did not “ natural order,” as he says, con- 
firm the appellation. If, then, one were to 
withdraw the order of nature from the con- 
sideration of the designation of ‘‘Son,” his use 
jof this name, being deprived of its proper and 
natural significance, will be meaningless. And 


3 yévynpa. 

4 tiseas ung «at, which does not appear here in Ochler’s text, but is 
found in later quotations of the same passsuge : avms is also found 
} in the later citations. 
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moreover the fact that he says these state-| 


ments are confirmed, in that they abide by the 
knowledge possessed from above, is a strong 
additional support to the orthodox view touch- 
ing the designation of “Son,” seeing that the 
inspired teaching of the Scriptures, which comes 
to us from above, confirms our argument on 
these matters. If these things are so, and this 
is a standard of truth that admits of no deception, 
that these two concur—the “natural order,” as he 
says, and the testimony of the knowledge given 
from above confirming the natural interpreta- 
tion—it is clear, that to assert anything con- 
trary to these, is nothing else than manifestly to 
fight against the truth itself. Let us hear again 
what this writer, who makes nature his instructor 
in the matter of this name, and says that he 
abides by the knowledge given to us from above 
by the instruction of the saints, sets out at 
length a little further on, after the passage I 
have just quoted. For I will pretermit for the 
time the continuous recital of what is set next 
in order in his treatise, that the contradiction 
in what he has written may not escape detec- 
tion, being veiled by the reading of the inter- 
vening matter. ‘“‘ The same argument,”’ he says, 
* will apply also in the case of what is made and 
created, as both the natural interpretation and 
the mutual relation of the things, and also the 
use of the saints, give us free authority for the 
use of the formula: wherefore one would not be 
wrong in treating the thing made as correspond- 
ing to the maker, and the thing created to the 
creator.” Of what product of making or of 
creation does he speak, as having naturally the 
relation expressed in its name towards its maker 
and creator? .If of those we contemplate in 
the creation, visible and invisible (as Paul 
recounts, when he says that by Him all things 
were created, visible and invisible)5, so that 
this relative conjunction of names has a proper 
and special application, that which is mace 
being set in relation to the maker, that which 
is created to the creator,—if this is his meaning, 
we agree with him. For in fact, since the 
Lord is the Maker of angels, the angel is 
assuredly a thing made by Him that made 
him: and since the Lord is the Creator of the 
world, clearly the world itself and all that 1s 
therein are called the creature of Him that 
created them. If however it is with this in- 
tention that he makes his interpretation of 
“natural order,” systematizing the appropriation 
of relative terms with a view to their mutual 
relation in verbal sense, even thus it would be 
an extraordinary thing, seeing that every one Is 
aware of this, that he should leave his doctrinal 
statement to draw out for us a system of 


Dennen EEE 


5 Cf. Col. i. 16. 


grammiatical trivialities® But if it is to the 
Only-begotten God that he applies such phrases, 
so as to say that He is a thing made by Him 
that made Him, a creature of Him that created 
Him, and to refer this terminology to “the 
use of the saints,” let him first of all show us in 
his statement what saints he says'there are who 
declared the Maker of all things to be a product 
and a creature, and whom he follows in this 
audacity’ of phrase. ‘The Church knows as 
saints those whose hearts were divinely guided 
by the Holy Spirit,—patriarchs, lawgivers, 
prophets, evangelists, apostles. If any among 
these is found to declare in his inspired words 
that God over all, Who ‘‘upholds all things 
with the word of His power,” and grasps with 
His hand all things that are, and by Himself 
called the universe into being by the mere act 
of His will, is a thing created and a product, 
he will stand excused, as following, as he says, 
the ‘‘use of the saints 7” in proceeding to formu- 
late such doctrines. But if the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures is freely placed within the 
reach of all, and nothing is forbidden to or hidden 
from any of those who choose to share in the 
divine instruction, how comes it that he en- 
deavours to Jead his hearers astray by his mis- 
representation of the Scriptures, referring the 
term “creature,” applied to the Only-begotten, 
to ‘‘the use of the saints”? For that by Him 
all things were made, you may hear almost from 
the whole of their holy utterance, from Moses and 
the prophets and apostles who come after him, 
Wuose particular expressions it would be tedious 
here to set forth. Enough for our purpose, with 
the others, and above the others, 1s the sublime 
John, where in the preface to his discourse on 
the Divinity of the Only-begotten he proclaims 
aloud the fact that there is none of the things 
that were made which was not made through 
Him 8, a fact which is an incontestable and 
positive proof of His being Lord of the creation, 
not reckoned in the list of created things. For 
if all things that are made exist by no other 
but by Him (and John bears witness that 
nothing among the things that are, throughout 
the creation, was made without Him), who is 
so blinded in understanding as not to see in 
the Evangelist’s proclamation the truth, that 
He Who made all the creation is assuredly 
something else besides the creation? For if 
all that is numbered among the things that 
were made has its being through Him, while 
He Himself is “ in the beginning,” and is “ with 
God,” being God, and Word, and Life, and 
Light, and express Image, and Brightness, and 


6 Ochler’s punctuation here seems to admit of alteration. 

7 Reading ty Xpyoet Twv aylor for Ty Kploet THY aytwy. The read- 
ing of Qehler: the words are apparently a quotation from Eunomius, 
from whom the phrase xpyots Twv ayiwy has already been cited. 


8 Cf. S. Johni. 3. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOKk III. 


137, 
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if none of the things that were made throughout 
creation is named by the same names— (not 
Werd, not God, not Life, not Light, not Truth, : 
not express Image, not Brightness, not any of 
the other names proper to the Deity is to be 
found employed of the creation)—then it is 
clear that He Who is these things is by nature 
something else besides the creation, which 
neither is nor is called any of these things. If, 
indeed, there existed in such phrases an identity 
of names between the creation and its Maker, 
he might perhaps be excused for making the 
name of “creation” also common to the ‘thing 
created and to Him Who made it, on the 
ground of the community of the other names: 
but if the characteristics which are contemplated | 
by means of the names, in the created and in 
the uncreated nature, arein no case reconcilable | 
or common to both, how can the misrepresent- 
ation of that man fail to be manifest to all, who! 
dares to apply the name of servitude to Him! 
Who, as the Psalmist declares, “ruleth with 
His power for ever9,” and to bring Him Who, 
as the Apostle says, “in all things hath the pre- 
eminence ,” to a level with the servile nature, 


|; 


by means of the name and corception of “ crea- 
tion”? For that all? the creation is in bondage 
the great Paul declares3,— he who in the 
schools above the heavens was instructed in 
that knowledge which may not be spoken, ! 
learning these things in that place where every 
voice that conveys meaning by verbal utterance 
is still, and where unspoken meditation becomes | 
the word of instruction, teaching to the purified 
heart by means of the silent illumination of the 
thoughts those truths which transcend speech. 
If then on the one hand Paul proclaims aloud, | 
“the creation is in bondage,” and on the other | 
the Only-begotten God is truly Lord and God | 
over all, and John bears witness to the fact that 
-the whole creation of the things that were made 
is by Him, how can any one, who is in any) 


sense whatever numbered among Christians, | 
hold his peace when he sees Eunomius, by his} 
inconsistent and inconsequent systematizing, 
degrading to the humble state of the creature, 
by means of an identity of name that tends to 
servitude, that power of Lordship which sur- | 
passes all rule and all authority? And if he 
says that he has some of the saints who declared 
Him to be a slave, or created, or made, or any 
of these lowly and servile names, lo, here are | 
the Scriptures. Let him, or some other on his} 
behalf, produce to us one such phrase, and we | 
will hold our peace. but if there 1s no such 
phrase (and there could never be found in those 
inspired Scriptures which we believe any such | 
thought as to support this impiety), what need | 
9 Ps, Ixvi, 6 (LXX.). * Col. i. 18. 

7 Substituting magav for the maguv of Ochler’s text, 

3 Rom, vii. 22. 


is there to strive further upon points admitted 
with one who not only misrepresents the words 
of the saints, but even contends against his own 


definitions? For if the ‘order cf nature,” as 


ihe himself admits, bears additional testimony 


to the Son’s name by reason of His being 
begotten, and thus the correspondence of the 
name 1s according to the relation of the Begotten 
to the Begetter, how comes it that he wrests 
the significance of the word “Son” from its 
natural application, and changes the relation to 
“the thing made and its maker”—a relation 
which applies not only in the case of the 
elements of the universe, but might also be 
asserted of a gnat or an ant—that in so far as 
each of these is a thing made, the relation of its 
name to its maker is similarly equivalent? The 
blasphemous nature of his doctrine is clear, not 
only from many other passages, but even from 
those quoted: and as for that “‘use of the 
saints ” which he alleges that he follows in these 
expressions, it is clegr that there is no such use 
at all. 


7 


$ 2. He then once more excellently, appropriately, 
and clearly examines and expounds the passage, 


“ The Lord created Me.” 


Perhaps that passage in the Proverbs might 
be brought forward against us which the 
champions of heresy are wont to cite as a 
testimony that the Lord was created—the 
passage, ‘* The Lord created me in the beginning 
of His ways, tor His works+” For because 
these words are spoken by Wisdom, and the 
Lord is called Wisdom by the great Paul 5, they 
allege this passage as though the Only-begotten 
God Himself, under the name of Wisdom, 
acknowledges that Ife was created by the 
Maker of all things. I imagine, however, that 
the godly sense of this utterance is clear to 
moderately attentive and painstaking persons, 


/so that, in the case of those who are instructed 


in the dark sayings of the Proverbs, no injury is 
done to the doctrine of the faith. Yet I think 


jit well briefly to discuss what 1s to be said on 


this subject, that when the intention of this 
passage is more clearly explained, the heretical 


‘doctrine may have no room for boldness of 


speech on the ground that it has evidence in 
the writing of the inspired author. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the name of “ proverb,” 
in its scriptural use, is not applied with regard 
to the evident sense, but is used with a view to 


sone hidden meaning, as the Gospel thus gives 


the name of “ proverbs®” to dark and obscure 
sayings; so that the “ proverb,” if one were to 
set forth the interpretation of the name by a 


On this passage see also Book II. 


6 E. g. S. John xvii. 25. 


4 Prov. viii. 22 (J.XX.). 
§ 10. : 
5 z Cor. i. 24. 
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defnition, is a form of speech which, by means 
of one set of ideas immediately presented, 
points to something else which is hidden, or a 
form of speech which does not point out the 
aim of the thought directly, but gives its in- 
struction by an indirect signification. Now to 
this book such a name is especially attached as 
a title, and the force of the appellation is at 
once interpreted in the preface by the wise 
Solomon. For he does not call the sayings in 
this book “ maxims,” or “counsels,” or ‘clear 
instruction,” but “ proverbs,” and proceeds to 
add an explanation. What is the force of the 
signification of this word? “To know,” he 
tells us, “wisdom and instruction?” ; not set- 
ting before us the course of instruction in 
wisdom according to the method common in 
other kinds of learning ; he bids a man, on the 
other hand §, first to become wise by previous 
training, and then so to receive the instruction 
conveyed by proverb. For he tells us that 
there are “words of wisdom” which reveal 
their aim “by a turn.” Tor that which is not 
directly understood needs some turn for the 
apprehension of the thing concealed; and as 
Paul, when about to exchange the literal sense 
of the history for figurative contemplation, says 
that he will “change his voice?,” so here the 
manifestation of the hidden meaning is called 
by Solomon a “turn of the saying,” as if the 
beauty of the thoughts could not be perceived, 
unless one were to obtain aview of the revealed 
brishtness of the thought by turning the apparent 
mzaning of the saying round about, as happens 
ith the plumage with which the peacock 1s 
deck sed behind. For in him, one who sees the 
ner of his plumage quite despises it for its 
nt of beauty and tint, as a mean sight; but 
if one were to turn it round and show him the 
other view of it, he then sees the varied painting 
of nature, the half-circle shining in the midst 
with its dye of purple, and the golden mist 
round the circle ringed round and glistening at 
its edge with its many rainbow hues. Since 
then there is no be: iuty in what is obvious in 
the saying (for “all the glory of the king’s 
daughter is within,” shining with its hidden 
ornament in golden thous ghts), 
necessity suggests to the readers of this book 
“the turn of the saying,” that thereby they 
may “understand a paral le and a dark saying 
werds of the wise and riddles 3.” Now as this 
proverbial teaching embraces these elements, a 
reasonable man will not receive any passage 
cited from this book, be it never so clear and 
intelligible at first sight, without examination 
and inspection ; for ‘asstiredly there is some 
De RE ah st oak aid ng hanno 


? Prov. i. 2 

8 Lhe hi. me in the Paris editions ends here. 

9 Cf. Prove in 3 (LAX) ? Gal. iv. 20. ’ 

* Pereliv wi kin)» 3 Prov. i. 6 (LXX.). 


Solomon. of 


mystical contemplation underlying even those 
passages which seem manifest. And if the 
obvious passages of the work necessarily demand 
a somewhat minute scrutiny, how much more 
do those passages require it where even imme- 
diate apprehension presents to us much that is 
obscure and difficult ? 

Let us then begin our examination from the 
context of the passage in question, and see 
whether the reading of the neighbouring clauses 
gives any clear sense. The discourse describes 
Wisdom as uttering certain sayings in her own 
person. Every student knows what is said in 
the passage + where Wisdom makes counsel her 
dwelling-place, and calls to her knowledge and 
understanding, and says that she has as a pos- 
session strength and prudence (while she is 
herself called intelligence), and that she walks’ 
in the ways of righteousness and has her con- 
versation in the ways of just judgement, and 
declares that by her kings reign, and princes 
write the decree of equity, and monarchs win 
possession of their own land. Now every one 
will see that the considerate reader will receive 
none of the phrases quoted without scrutiny 
according to the obvious sense. For if by her 
kings are advanced to their rule, and if from 
her monarchy derives its strength, it follows of 
necessity that Wisdom is displayed to us as a 
king-maker, and transfers to herself the blame 
of those who bear evil rule in their kingdoms. 
But we know of kings who in truth advance 
under the guidance of Wisdom to the rule that 
has no end—the poor in spirit, whose posses- 
sion is the kingdom of heaven5, as the Lord 
promises, Who is the Wisdom of the Gospel: 
and such also we recognize as the princes who 
bear rule over their passions, who are not en- 
slaved by the dominion of sin, who inscribe the 
decree of equity upon their own life, as it were 
upon a tablet. ‘Thus, too, that laudable de- 
sputism which changes, by the alliance of 
Wisdom, the democracy of the passions into 
the monarchy of reason, brings into bondage 
what were running unrestrained into mischievous 
liberty, I mean all carnal and earthly thoughts : 
for “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit ®,” and 
rebels against the government of the soul. Of 
this land, then, such a monarch wins possession, 
whereof he was, according to the first creation, 
appointed as ruler by the Word. 

Seeing then that all reasonable men admit 
that these expressions are to be read in such a 
sense ag this, rather than in that which appears 
in the words at first sizht, it 1s consequently 
probable that the phrase we are discussing, 
being written in close connection with them, is 
not received by prudent men absolutely and 


4 Compare with what follows Prov. viii. 12, 577. (LXX.). 
3S, Matt. v. 3. 6 Gal. v. 17. 
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without examination, 


“Tf I declare to you,” What is the security of the fountains under the 


she says, “ the things that happen day by day, heaven? How are the clouds above made 


I will remember to recount the things from 
everlasting: the Lord created me 7,” What, 
pray, has the slave of the literal text, who sits 
listening closely to the sound of the syllables, 
like the Jews, to say to this phrase? Does not 


the conjunction, “If I declare to you the things" 


that happen day by day, the Lord created me,” 
ring strangely in the ears of those who listen 
attentively ? as though, if she did not declare 
the things that happen day by day, she will by 
consequence deny absolutely that she was 
created. For he who says, ‘‘If I declare, I was 
created,”” leaves you by his silence to under- 
stand, “I was not created, if I do not declare.” 
“The Lord created me,” she says, “in the 
beginning of His ways, for His works. He set 
me up from everlasting, in the beginning, before 
He made the earth, before He made the depths, 
before the springs of the waters came fcrth, 
before the mountains were settled, before all 
hills, He begetteth me ®&” What new order of 
the formation of a creature is this? First it is 
created, and after that it 1s set up, and then it 
is begotten. “The Lord made,” she says, 
“lands, even uninhabited, and the inhabited 
extremes of the earth under heaven 9.” Of 
what Lord does she speak as the maker of land 
both uninhabited and inhabited? Of Him, 
surely, who made wisdom. For both the one 
saying and the other are uttered by the same 
person ; both that which says, “the Lord created 
me,” and that which adds, “the Lord made 
land, even uninhabited.” ‘Thus the Lord will 
be the maker equally of both, of Wisdom her- 
self, and of the inhabited and uninhabited land. 
What then are we to make of the saying, “ All 
things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not‘anything made*”? For if one and the 
same Lord creates both Wis:lom (which they 
advise us to understand of the Son), and also the 
particular things which are included in the 
Creation, how does the sublime John speak 
truly, when he says that all things were made 
by Him? For this Scripture gives a contrary 
sound to that of the Gospel, in ascribing to the 
Creator of Wisdom the making of land unin- 
habited and inhabited. So, too, with all that 
follows ?:—she speaks of a Throne of God set 
apart upon the winds, and says that the clouds 
above are made strong, and the fountains under 
the heaven sure; and the 

many similar expressions, demanding ina 
marked degree that interpretation by a minute 
and clear-sighted intelligence, which 1s to be 
observed in the passages already quoted. What 
is the throne that is set apart upon the winds? 


a Prov vith; aa°dgys (UKX,), 


lil. 21-22 (LX X.). 
ZNE CONS Vithesa ted 1S. Juli i. 3 


§ Prov. vii. 26 (LXX.'. 
2 Cf, Prov. viii. 27°38 (1 XX.). 


context contains | 


| 
| 
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strong? Ifany one should interpret the pass- 
age with reference to visible objects 3, he will 
find that the facts are at considerable variance 
with the words. For who knows not that the 
extreme parts of the earth under heaven, by 
excess in one direction or in the other, either 
by being too close to the sun’s heat, or by being 
too far removed from it, are uninhabitable ; 
some being excessively dry and parched, other 
parts superabounding in moisture, and chilled 
by frost, and that only so much is inhabited as 
is equally removed from the extreme of each of 
the two opposite conditions? But if it is the 
midst of the earth that is occupied by man, 
how does the proverb say that the extremes of 
the earth under heaven are inhabited? Again, 
what strength could one perceive in the clouds, 
that that passage may have a true sense, ac- 
cording to its apparent intention, which says 
that the clouds above have been made strong ? 
For the nature of cloud is a sort of rather slight 
vapour diffused through the air, which, being 
light, by reason of its great subtilty, is borne 
on the breath of the air, and, when forced to- 
gether by compression, falls down through the 
air that held it up, inthe form of a heavy drop 
of rain. What then is the strength in these, 
which offer no resistance to the touch? For in 
the cloud you may discern the slight and easily 
dissolved character of air. Again, how is the 
Divine throne set apart on the winds that are 
by nature unstable? And as for her saying at 
first that she is “created,” finally, that she is 
“begotten,” and between these two utterances 
that she is ‘‘set up,” what account of this could 
any one profess to give that would agree with 
the common and obvious sense? “The point 
also on which a doubt was previously raised in 
our argument, the declaring, that 1s, of the 


| things that happen day by day, and the remem- 


ering to recount the things from everlasting, is, 
as it were, a condition of Wisdom ’s assertion 
that she was created by God. 

Thus, since it has been clearly shown by what 
has becn said, that no part of this passage is 
such that its language should be received with- 
out examination and reflection, it may be well, 
perhaps, as with the rest, so not to interpret the 
text, ““The Lord created! me,” according to that 
sense which immediately presents itself to us 
from the phrase, but to seek with all attention 
and care what is to be piously understood 
from the utterance. Now, to apprehend per- 
fectly the sense of the passage betore us, would 
seem to belong only to those who search out 
the depths by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and 


know how to speak in the Spirit the divine 


3 Or “according to the apparent sense.” 
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mysteries : our account, however, will on ly busy 
itself with the passage In question so far as not 
to leave its drift entirely unconsidered. What, 
then, is our account? It is not, I think, pos- 
sible that that wisdom which arises in any man 
from divine illumination should come alone, 
apart from the other gifts of the Spirit, but there 
must needs enter in therewith also the grace of 
prophecy. For if the apprehension of the truth 
of the things that are is the peculiar power of 
wisdom, and prophecy includes the clear know- 
ledge of the things that are about to be, one 
would not be possessed of the gift of wisdom in| 
perfection, if he did not further include in his 
knowledge, by the aid of prophecy, the future | 
likewise. Now, since it is not mere human 
wisdom that is claimed for himself by Salomon, 
who says, ‘‘God hath taught me wisdom 4,” and 
who, where he says “all my words are spoken from 
God 5,” refers to Gad all that is spoken by liimself, 
it might be well in this part of the Proverbs to | 
trace out the prophecy that is mingled with his | 
wisdonk But we say that in the earlier part of 
the book, where he says that “ Wisdom has 
builded herself a house ®,” he refers darkly in 
these words to the preparation of the flesh of} 
the Lord: for the true Wisdom did not dwell 
in another’s building, but built for Itself that 
dwelling-place from the body of the Virgin. 
Here, however, he adds to his discourse 7 that 
which of both is made one—of the house, 1 
mean, and of the Wisdom which built the house, 
that is to say, of the Humanity and of the Divin- 
ity that was commingled with man # > apd te 
each of these he applies suitable and fitting} 
terms, as you may see to be the case also in 
the Gospels, where the discourse, proceeding as 
befits its subject, employs the more lofty and 
divine phraseology to indicate the Godhead, 
and that which is humble and lowly to indicate 
the Manhood. So we may see in this passage 
also Solomon prophetically moved, and deliver- 
ing to us in its fulness the mystery of the In- 
carnation, For we speak first of the eternal 
power and energy of Wisdom ; and here the 
evangelist, to a certain extent, agrees with him 
in his very words. For as the latter in his com- 
prehensive * phrase proclaimed Him to be the 
BE aw ht Steal iE LOE ELI, 
4 Prov. xxx. 3 (LXX. ch. xxiv. 


\ 


S Prov. xxxi. x (LX X. ch. xxiv.). The ordinary reading in the 
LXX. seems to be bi @eov, while Ochler retains in his text of Greg. 
Nyss. the ard @eo0 of the Paris editions. : 

© Prov. ix. x, which seems to be spoken of ; is‘ earlier” in contrast, 
not with the main passage under examination, but with those just 
ci ited, 

7 If mpogri@nat be the right reading, it would almost seem that 
Gregory had forgotten the order of the passages, and suppo sed 
Prov, vill. 22 to have been written! cts Prov. ix. tr. To read 
mporcOnar, (** presents to us’) would yet rid of this ciliie ulty, but it 
may be that Gregory only intends to print out that the idea of the 
union of the two natures, from which the * ‘commmunicatio idiomatum’ 
results, is distinet: trom that of the pro paration for the Nativity, 
not to insist upon the order in which, as he conceives, they are set 
forth mn the book of Proverbs, 


8 avaxpathourys Tw avépw mm, 9 Hs oiKovoulas. 
} wc pidyaty appoars to ve used as equivalent to mepiAnmriay. 


cause and Maker of all things, so Solomon says 
that by Him were made those individual things 
which are included in the whole. For he tells 
us that God by Wisdom established the earth, 
and in understanding prepared the heavens, and 
all that follows these in order, keeping to the 
same sense: and that he might not seem to 
pass over without mention the gift of excellence 
in men, he again goes on to say, speaking in 
the person of Wisdom, the words we mentioned 
a little earlier; I mean, “I made counsel my 
dwelling-place, and knowledge, and understand- 
ing ?,” and all that relates to instruction in in- 


|tellect and knowledge. 


After recounting these and the like matters, 
he proceeds to introduce also his teaching con- 
cerning the dispensation with regard to man, 
why the Word was made flesh. For seeing that 
it is clear to all that God Who is over all has in 


| Himself nothing as a thing created or imported, 


not power nor wisdo sm, nor light, nor word, nor 
life, nor truth, nor any at alb of those things 
which are con ‘templated in the fulness of the 
Divine bosom (all which things the Only-begot- 
ten God is, Who 1s in the bosom of the Father 3), 
the name of “creation” could not properly be 


‘applied to any of those things which are con- 
'templated in God, so that the Son Who is in 


the Father, or the Word Whois in the Beginning, 
or the Light Who 1s in the Light, or the Life Who 
is in the Life, or the Wisdom Who is in the 
Wisdom, should say, ‘‘the Lord created me.” 
For if the Wisdom of God is created (and Christ 
is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God 4), 
God, it would follow, has His Wisdom as a 
thing imported, receiving afterwards, as the re- 
sult of making, something which He had not at 
first. But surely He Who is in the bosom of 
the Father does not permit us to conceive the 
bosom of the Father as ever void of Himself. 


| He Who is in the beginning is surely not of the 
| things which come to be in that bosom from 


without, but being the fulness of all good, He is 
conceived as being always in the Father, not 
waiting to arise in Him as the result of creation, 
so that the Father should not be conceived as 
at any time void of good, but He Who is con- 
ceived as being in the eternity of the Father's 
Godhead is always in Him, being Power, and 
Life, and Truth, and Wisdom, and the like. 
Accordingly the words “created me” do not 
proceed from the Divine and immortal nature, 
but from that which was commingled with it in 
the Incarnation from our created nature. How 
comes it then that the same, called wisdom, and 
understanding, and intelligence, establishes the 
earth, and prepares the heavens, and breaks up 
the deeps, and yet is here ‘‘created for the be- 


2 Cf. Prov. viii. 12 (LX X.). 


3 S. John i. 18. 41 Cor. iL 24. 
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ginning of His works5”? Such a dispensation, 
he tells us, is not set forward without great 
cause. But since men, after receiving the com- 
mandment of the things we should observe, cast 
away by disobedience the grace of memory, and 
became forgetful, for this cause, “that I may 
declare to you the things that happen day by 
day for your salvation, and may put you in mind 
by recounting the things from everlasting, which 
you have forgotten (for it is no new gospel that 
I now proclaim, but I labour at your restoration 
to your first estate),—for this cause I was created, 
Who ever am, and need no creation in order to 
be; so that 1 am the beginning of ways for the 
works of God, that is for men. Tor the first 
way being destroyed, there must needs again be 
consecrated for the wanderers a new and living 
way ©, even I myself, Who am the way.” And 
this view, that the sense of ‘created me” has 
reference to the Humanity, the divine apostle 
more clearly sets before us by his own words, 
when he charges us, ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ 7,” and also where (using the same word) 
he says, ‘“‘ Put on the new man which after God 
is created ®.” Forif the garment of salvation is 
one, and that is Christ, one cannot say that “the 
new man, which after God is created,” is any 
other than Christ, but it is clear that he who 
has “put on Christ” has “put on the new 
man which after God is created.” For actually 
He alone is properly named “the new man,” 
Who did not appear in the life of man by the 


known and ordinary ways of nature, but in His| 


case alone creation, in a strange and special 
form, was instituted anew. For this reason he 
names the same Person, when regarding the 
wonderful manner of His birth9, “the new 
man, which after God Is created,” and, when 
looking to the Divine nature, which was blended * 
in the creation of this “new man,” he calls Him 
“Christ”: so that tke two names (I mean the 
name of “Christ” and the name of *“ the new 
man which after God is created”) are applied to 
one and the same Person. 

Since, then, Christ is Wisdom, let the intelli- 
gent reader consider our opponent's account of 
the matter, and our own, and judge which 1s the 
more pious, which better preserves in the text 
those conceptions which are befitting the Divine 
nature; whether that which declares the Creator 
and Lord of all to have been made, and places 
Him on a level with the creation that is in 
bondage, or that rather which looks to the 
Incarnation, and preserves the due proportion 
with regard to our conception alike of the 
Divinity and of the Humanity, bearing in mind 
that the great Paul testilies in favour of ow 


a eS Se 
n is an inexact reproduction of Prov. viit, 22 
© Cf, Heb. x. 20. 
8 Eph. iv. 24. 
d eyxpabeioay. 


5 ‘The quotatio 
(ix X), ys 

7 Rom, xii, 14+ 

9 yevienacws. 
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view, who sees in the “new man” creation, 
and in the true Wisdom the power of creation. 
And, further, the order of the passayve ayrees 
with this view of the doctrine it conveys. For 
if the “becinning of the ways” had’ not been 
created among us, the foundation of those ages 
for which we look would not have been laid ; 
nor would the Lord have become for us “the 
Father of the age to come?,” had not a Child 
been born to us, according to Isaiah, and His 
name been called, both all the other titles which 
the prophet gives Him, and withal “ The Father 
of the age to come.” Thus first there came to 
pass the inystery wrought in virginity, and the 
dispensation of the Passion, and then the wise 
master-builders of the Faith laid the foundation 
of the Faith: and this is Christ, the Father of 
the age to come, on Whom is built the life of 
the ages that have no end. And when this has 
come to pass, to the end that in each individual 
believer may be wrought the divine decrees of 
the Gospel law, and the varied gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—(all which the divine Scripture figura- 
tively names, with a suitab'e significance, 
“mountains” and “hills,” calling righteousness 
the “mountains” of God, and speaking of His 
judgments as ‘“‘deeps3,” and giving the name 
of “earth” to that which is sown by the Word 
and brings forth abundant fruit; or in that 
sense in which we are taught by David to 
understand peace by the ‘“ mountains,” and 
righteousness’ by the “ hills4”),—Wisdom is 
begotten in the faithful, and the saying 1s found 
For He Who is in those who have re- 
ceived Him, is not yet begotten in the unbeliev- 
ing. Thus, that these things may be wrought 
in us, their Maker must be begotten in us. 
For if Wisdom is begotten in us, then in each 
of us is prepared by God both land, and land 
uninhabited,—the land, that which receives the 
sowing and the ploughing of the Word, the 
uninhabited land, the heart cleared of evil 
inhabitants,—and thus our dwelling will be upon 
the extreme parts of the earth. For since in 
the earth some is depth, and some is surface, 
when a man is not buried in the earth, or, as it 
were, dwelling in a cave by reason of thinking 
of things beneath (as is the life of those who 
live in sin, who “stick fast in the deep mire 
where no ground is5,” whose life is truly a pit, 
as the Psalm says, “jet not the pit shut her 
mouth upon me®”)—if, I say, a man, when 
Wisdom is begotten in him, thinks of the things 


i that are above, aid touches the earth only so 


| 4 ‘ : 
much as he needs must, such a man inhabits 


“the extreme parts of the earth under heaven,” 


not plunging deep in earthly thought; with 


2 Ts. ix. 6 LM), 


The Everlasting Father” of the English 
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him Wisdom is present, as he prepares in him- 
self heaven instead of earth: and when, by 
carrying out the precepts into act, he makes 
strong for himself the instruction of the clouds 
above, and, enclosing the great and widespread 
sea of wickedness, as it were with a beach, by 
his exact conversation, hinders the troubled 
water from proceeding forth from his mouth ; 
and if by the grace of instruction he be made 
to dwell among the fountains, pouring forth the 
stream of his discourse with sure caution, that 
he may not give toany man for drink the turbid 
fluid of destruction in place of pure water, and 
if he be lifted up above all earthly paths and 
become aerial in his life, advancing towards 
that spiritual life which he speaks of as “the 
winds,” so that he is set apart to be a throne 
of Him Who is seated in him (as was Paul, 
separated for the Gospel to be a chosen vessel 
to bear the name of God, who, as it is else- 
where expressed, was made a throne, bearing 
Him that sat upon him)—when, I say, he is 
established in these and lke ways, so that he 
who has already fully made up in himself the 
land inhabited by God, now rejoices in gladness 
that he is made the father, not of wild and 
senseless beasts, but of men (and these would 
be godlike thouglits, which are fashioned accord- 
ing to the Divine image, by faith in Him Who 
has been created and begotten, and set up in 
us ;—and faith, according to the words of Paul, 
is conceived as the foundation whereby wisdom 
is begotten in the faithful, and all the things 
that I have spoken of are wrought)—then, I 
say, the life of the man who has been thus 
established is truly blessed, for Wisdom is at 
all times in agreement with him, and rejoices 
with him who daily finds gladness in her alone. 
For the Lord rejoices in His saints, and there 
is joy in heaven over those who are being saved, 
and Christ, as the father, makes a feast for his 
rescued son. Though we have spoken hurriedly 
of these matters, let the careful man read the 
original text of the Holy Scripture, and fit its 
dark sayings to our reflections, testing whether 
it is not far better to consider that the meaning 
of these dark sayings has this reference, and 
not that which is attributed to it at first sight. 
For it is not possible that the theology of John 
should be esteemed true, which recites that all 
created things are the work of the Word, if in 
this passage He Who created Wisdom be 
believed to have made together with her all 
other things also. For in that case all things 
will not be by her, but s!.e will herself be 
counted with the things that were made. — 

And that this is the reference of the enigmati- 
cal sayings is clearly revealed by the passage 
that follows, which says, “ Now therefore 
hearken unto me, my son: and blessed is he 
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that keepeth my ways 7,” meaning of course by 
“ways” the approaches to virtne, the beginning 
of which is the possession of Wisdom. Who, 
then, who looks to the divine Scripture, will 
not azgree that the enemies of the trith are at 
once impious and slanderous 2—impious, be- 
cause, so far as in them lies, they degrade the 
unspeakable glory of the Only-begotten God, 
and unite it with the creation, striving to show 
that the Lord Whose power over all things is 
only-begotten, is one of the things that were 
made by Him: slanderous, because, though 
Scripture itself gives them no ground for such 
opinions, they arm thems-lves against piety as 
though they drew their evidence from that 
source. Now since they can by no means sh-w 
any passage of the Holy Scriptures which teads 
us to look upon the pre-temporal glory of the 
Only-begotten God in conjunction with the 
subject creation, it is well, these points being 
proved, that the tokens of victory over falsehood 
should be adduced as testimony to the doctrine 
of godliness, and that sweeping aside these 
verbal systems of theirs by which they make 
the creature answer to the creator, and the 
thing made to the maker, we should confess, as 
the Gospel from heaven teaches us, the well- 
beloved Son—not a bastard, not a counterfeit ; 
but that, accepting with the name of Son all 
that naturally belongs to that name, we should 
say that He Who is of Very God is Very God, 
and that we should believe of Him all that we 
behold in the Father, because They. are One, 
and in the one is conceived the other, not over- 
passing Him, not inferior to Him, not altered 
or subject to change in any Divine or excellent 
property. 


$3. He then shows, from the instance of Adam 
and Abel, and other examples, the absence of 
alienation of essence in fhe case of the “ gener- 
ate” and “ungenerate.” 


Now seeing that Eunomius’ conflict with 
himself has been made manifest, where he has 
been shown to contradict himself, at one time 
saying, ‘He ought to be called ‘Son,’ accord- 
ing to nature, because He is begotten,” at 
another thut, because He is created, He is no 
more called “Son,” but a “product,” I think 
it right that the careful and attentive reader, as 
it is not possible, when two statements are 
mutually at variance, that the truth should be 
found equally in both, should reject of the two 
that which is impious and blasphemous—that, 
I mean, with regard to the “creature” and the 
“product,” and should assent to that only which 
is of orthodox tendency, which confesses that 
Pm eet So Fits tee Fe Be eee 


7 Prov. viii, 32 (not verbally agreeing with the LXX.} 
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the appellation of “Son” naturally attaches to 
the Only-begotten God: so that the word of 
truth would seem to be recommended even by 
the voice of its enemies. j 

I resume my discourse, however, takinz up 
that point of his argument which we originally 
setaside. ‘We do not refuse,” he says, “ to call 
the Son, seeing He is generate, even by the name 
of ‘ product of generation §,’ since the generated 
essence itself, and the appellation of ‘Son,’ make 
such a relation of words appropriate.” Mean- 
while let the reader who is critically following 
the argument remember this, that in speaking 
of the “generated essence” in the case of the 
Only-begotten, he by consequence allows us to 
speak of the “ ungenerate essence” in the case 
of the Father, so that neither absence of genera- 
tion, nor generation, can any longer be supposed 
to constitute the essence, but the essence must 
be taken separately, and its being,-or not being 
begotten, must be conceived separately by 
means of the peculiar attributes contemplated 
init. Let us, however, consider more carefully 
his argument on this point. He says that an 
essence has been begotten, and that the name 
of this generated essence is “Son.” Well, at 
this point our argument will convict that of our 
opponents on two grounds, first, of an attempt 
at knavery, secondly, of slackness in thei 
attempt against ourselves. For he is playing 
the knave when he speaks of “generation of 
essence,” in order to establish his opposition 
between the essences, when once they are 
divided in respect of a difference of nature 
between “generate” and “ungenerate” : while 
the slackness of their attempt is shown by the 
very positions their knavery tries to establish. 
For he who says the essence 1s generate, clearly 
defines generation as being something else 
distinct from the essence, so that the signif- 
cance of generation cannot be assigned to the 
word “essence.” For he has not this 
passage represented the matter as he often 
does, so as to say that generation is itself the 
essence, but acknowledges that the essence is 
generated, so that there is produced in his 
readers a distinct notion in the case of each 
word: for one conception arises in him who 
hears that it was generated, and another is 
called up by the name of “essence.” Our 
argument may be made clearer by example. 
The Lord says in the Gospel? that a woman, 
when her travail is drawing near, is in sorrow, 
but afterwards rejoices in gladness because a 
man is’ born into the world. As then in this 


jn nnn 
This word, in what follows, is sometimes translated 
simply by the word product,” where it is not contrasted with 
zeus ie “* product of making "), or where the argument depends 
especialy upon its gramm atical form (which indicates that the thing 
denoted is the result of a fp ocess), rather than upon the idea of the 
particular process. | 
9 Cf. §. John xvi. au, 
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| passage we derive from the Gospel two distinct 
_conceptions,—one the birth which we conceive 
to be by way of generation, the other that which 
results from the birth (for the birth is not the 
/man, but the man is by the birth),—so here too, 
iwhen Eunomius confesses that the essence was 
| generated, we learn by the latter word that the 
fessence comes from something, and by the 
former we conceive that subject itself which 
has its real being from something. If then 
|the signification of essence is one thing, and 
the word expres-ing generation suggests to us 
another conception, their clever contrivances 
are quite gone to ruin, like earthen vessels 
hurled one against the other, and mutually 
smashed to pieces. For it will no longer be 
‘possible for them, if they apply the opposition 
of “ generate’? and “ungenerate” to the essence 
|of the Father and the Son, to apply at the same 
time to the things themselves the mutual con- 
flict between these names*. For as it is con- 
fessed by Eunomius that the essence is generate 
(seeing that the example from the Gospel ex- 
|plains the meaning of such a phrase, where, 
when we hear that a man is generated, we do 
not conceive the man to be the same thing as 
his generation, but receive a separate conception 
in each of the two words), heresy will surely no 
longer be permitted to express by such words 
her doctrine of the difference of the essences. 
In order, however, that our account of these 
matters may be cleared up as far as possible, 
let us once more discuss the point in the follow- 
ing way. He Who framed the universe made the 
/nature of man with all things in the beginning, 
and after Adam was made, He then appointed 
for men the law of generation one from another, 
saying, “Be fruitful and multiply2” Now 
while Abel came into existence by way of 
generation, what reasonable man would deny 
that, in the actual sense of human generation, 
Adam existed ungenerately? Yet the first man 
had in himself the complete definition of man’s 
essential nature, and he who was generated of 
him was enrolled under the same essential 
name. But if the essence that was generated 
was made anything other than that which 
was not generated, the same essential name 
would not apply to both: for of those things 
whose essence is different, the essential name 
also is not the same. Since, then, the essential 
nature of Adam and of Abel is marked by the 
same characteristics, we must certainly agree 
that one essence is in both, and that the one 
and the other are exhibited in the same nature. 
For Adam and Abel are both one so far as the 


T Tf, that is, they speak of the “‘ gencrated essence” in contra- 
distinction to ‘‘ ungenerate essence.” they are precluded fro.u saying 
that the essence of the Son ¢s that He is begotten, and that the 
essence of the Father ¢s that He is ungenerate!: that which con- 

| stitutes the essence cannot be made an epithet of the essence, 

2 Gen, i. 28. 
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definition of their nature is concerned, but are 
distinguished one from the other without con- 
fusion by the individual attributes observed in 
each of them. We cannot therefore properly 
Say that Adam generated another essence 
besides himself, but rather that of himself he 
generated another self, with whom was pro- 
duced the whole definition of the essence of 
him who generated him. What, then, we learn 
in the case of human nature by means of the 
inferential guidance afforded to us by the 
definition, ‘this I think we ought to take for our 
guidance also to the pure apprehension of the 
Divine doctrines. For when we have shaken 
off from the Divine and exalted doctrines all 
carnal and material notions, we shall be most 
surely led by the remaining conception, when 
it is purged of such ideas, to the lofty and 
unapproachable heights. It is confessed even 
by our adversaries that God, Who is over all, 
both is and is called the Father of the Only- 
begotten, and they moreover give to the Only- 
begotten God, Who is of the Father, the name 
of ‘“‘begotten,” by reason of His being gene- 
rated. Since then among men the word 
“father” has certain significances attaching to 
it, from which the pure nature is alien, it bchoves 
a man to lay aside all material conceptions 
which enter in by association with the carnal 
significance of the word “ father,’ and to form 
in the case of the God and Father a conception 
befitting the Divine nature, expressive only of 
the reality of the relationship. Since, therefore, 
in the notion of a human father there is in- 
cluded not only all that the flesh suggests to 
our thoughts, but a certain notion of interval 
is also undoubtedly conceived with the idea of 
human fatherhood, it would be well, in the case 
of the Divine generation, to reject, together 
with bodily pollution, the notion of interval 
also, that so what properly belongs to matter 
may be completely purged away, and the trans- 
cendent generation may be clear, not only from 
the idea of passion, but from that of interval. 
Now he who says that God is a Father will 
unite with the thought that God is, the further 
thought that He is something: for that which 
has its being from some beginning, certainly 
also derives from something the beginning of 
its being, whatever it is: but He in Whose case 
being had no beginning, has not His beginning 
from anything, even although we contemplate 
in Him some other attribute than simple exist- 
ence. Well, God isa Father. It follows that 
He is what He is from eternity: for He did 
not become, but /s a Father: for in God that 
which was, both is and will be. On the other 
hand, if He once was not anything, thea He| 
neither is nor will be that thing: for He 1s not} 
believed to be the Father of a Being such that, 


it may be piously asserted that God once existed 
by Himself without that Being. For the Father 
is the Father of Life, and Truth, and Wisdom, 
and Light, and Sanctification, and Power, and 
all else of a like kind that the Only-begotten is 
or is called. hus when the adversaries allege 
that the Light ‘once was not,” I know not to 
which the greater injury is done, whether to the 
Light, in that the Light is not, or to Him that 
has the Light, in that He has not the Light. 
So also with Life and ‘Truth and Power, and all 
the other characters in which the Only-begotten 
fills the Father’s bosom, beiny all things in His 
own fulness. Tor the absurdity will be equal 
cither way, and the impicty against the Father 
will equal the blasphemy against the Son: for 
in saying that the Lord “once was not,” you 
will not merely assert the non-existence of 
Power, but you will be saying that the Power 
of God, Who is the Father of the Power, “ was 
not.” ‘Thus the assertion made by your doctrine 
that the Son “once was not,” establishes 
nothing else than a destitution of all good in 
the case of. the Father. See to what an end 
these wise men’s acuteness leads, how by them 
the word of the Lord is made good, which says, 
“He that despiseth Me despiseth Him that 
sent Me3:” for by the very arguments by which 
they despise the existence at any time of the 
Only-begotten, they also dishonour the Father, 
stripping off by their doctrine from the Father's 
glory every good name and conception. 


§ 4. Fle thus shows the oneness of the Eternal 
Son with the Father, the identity of essence and 
the community of nature (tuherein ts a natural 
inquiry into the production of wine), and that 
the terms * Son” and“ product” in the naming 
of the Only-legotten include a like idea of 
relationshtp. 


What has been said, therefore, has clearly ex- 
posed the slackness which is to be found in the 
knavery of our author, who, while he goes about 
to establish the opposition of the essence of the 
Only-begotten to that of the Father, by the 
method of calling the one “ ungenerate,” and 
the other ‘‘ generate,” stands convicted of play- 
ing the fool with his inconsistent arguments. 
For it was shown from his own words, first, that 
the name of “essence”? means one thing, and 
that of “generation” another; and next, that 
there did not come into exist-nce, with the Son, 
any new and diffcrent essence besides the essence 
of the Father, but that what the Father is as re- 
gards the definition of His nature, that also He 
is Who is of the Iather, as the nature does not 
change into diversity in the Person of the Son, 
i ee rere 

3S, Luke x. 16, 
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according to the truth of the argument displaved 
by our consideration of Adam and Abel. For 
as, in that instance, he that was not generated 
after a like sort was yet, so far as concerns the 
definition of essence, the same with him that 
was generated, and Abel’s generation did not 
produce any change in the essence, so, in the 
case of these pure doctrines, the Only-begotten 
God did not, by His own generation, produce in 
Himself any change in the essence of Him Who 
is ungenerate, (coming forth, as the Gospel says, 
from the Father, and being in the Father,) but 
is, according to the simple and homely language 
of the creed we profess, “Light of Light, very 
God of very God,” the one being all that the 
other is, save being that other. With regard, 
however, to the aim for the sake of which he 
carries on this system-making, I think there is 
no need for me at present to express any opinion, 
whether it is audacious and dangerous, or a thing 
allowable and free from danger, to transform the 
phrases which are employed to signify the Divine 
nature*from one to another, and to call Him 
Who is generated by the name of “ product of 
generation.” 

I let these matters pass, that my discourse 
may not busy itself too much in the strife against 
lesser points, and neglect the greater; but I say 
that we ought carefully to consider the question 
whether the natural relation does introduce the 
use of these terms: for this surely [unomius 
asserts, that with the afhity of the appellations 
there is also asserted an essential relationship. 
For he would not say, I presume, that the mere 
names themselves, apart from the sense of the 
things signified, have any mutual relation or 
affinity; but all discern the relationship or 
diversity of the appellations by the meanings 
which the words express. If, therefore, he con- 
fesses that “the Son” has a natural relation 
with “the Father,” let us leave the appellations, 
and consider the force that is found in their 
significations, whether in their affinity we discern 
diversity of essence, or that which is kindred 
and characteristic. To say that we find diversity 
is downright madness. For how does some- 
thing without kinship or community “ preserve 
order,” connected and conformable, in_ the 
names, where “the generated essence itself,” as 
he says, ‘‘and the appellation of ‘Son,’ make 
such a relation of words appropriate”? If, on 
the other hand, he should say that these appella- 

_tions signify relationship, he will necessarily 
‘appear in the character of an advocate of the 
community of essence, and as maintaining the 
fact that by affinity of names is signified also the 
connection of subjects: and this he often does 
in his composition without being aware of it‘, 


4 Ochler’s punctuation is here slightly alterea, 
VOI. V. 


lor, by the arguments wherewith he endearvourt 
to destroy the truth, he is often himself unwit- 
tingly drawn into an advocacy of the very doc- 
trines against which he is contending. Some 
such thing the history tells us concerning Saul, 
that once, when moved with wrath against the 
prophets, he was overcome by grace, and was 
found as one of the inspired, (the Spirit of pro- 
phecy willing, as I suppose, to instruct the 
apostate by means of himself,) whence the sur- 
prising nature of the event became a proverb in 
his after life, as the history records such an ex- 
pression by way of wonder, “Is Saul also among 
the prophets 5?” 

At what point, then, does Eunomius assent 
to the truth? When he says that the Lord 
Himself, “being the Son of the living God; not 
being ashamed of His birth from the Virgin, often 
named Himself, in His own sayings, ‘the Son of 
Man’”? For this phrase we also allege for 
proof of the community of essence, because the 
name of “Son” shows the community of nature 
to be equal in both cases. For as He is called 
the Son of Man by reason of the kindred of 
His flesh to her of whom He was born, so also 
He is conceived, surely, as the Son of God, by 
reason of the connection of His essence with 
that from which He has His existence, and this 
argument is the greatest weapon of the truth. 
For nothing so clearly points to Him Who ts 
the “mediator between God and man®” (as 
the great Apostle called Him), as the name of 
“Son,” equally applicable “to either nature, 
Divine or Human. Tor the same Person is 
Son of God, and was made, in the Incarnation, 
Son of Man, that, by His communion with each, 
He might link together by Himself what were 
divided by nature. Now if, in becoming Son 
of Man, he were without participation in human 
nature, it would be logicai to say that neither 
does He share in the Divine essence, though He 
is Son of God. But if the whole compound 
nature of man was in Him (for tle was “in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin 7), 
it is surely necessary to believe that every pro- 
perty of the transcendent essence is also in Him, 
as the Word ‘Son” claims for Him both alike 
—the Human in the man, but in the God the 
| Divine. 

If then the appellations, as Eunomius says, 
indicate relationship, and the existence of rela- 
tionship is observed in the things, not in the 
mere sound of the wofds (and by things I mean 
the things conceived in themselves, if it be not 
over-bold thus to speak of the Son and the 
Father), who would deny that the very champion 
of blasphemy has by his own action been drazged 
into the advocacy of orthodoxy, overthrowing by 
his own means his own arguments, and_pro- 


5 1 Sam, xix, 24. ESI I 7 Heb. iv. 15. 
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claiming community of essence in the case of the 
Divine doctrines? For the argument that he un- 
willingly casts into the scale on the side of truth 
does not speak falsely as regards this point,— 
that He would not have been called Son if the 
natural conception of the names did not verify 
this calling. For as a bench is not called the 
son of the workman, and no sane man would 
say that the builder engendered the house, and 
we do not say that the vineyard is the ‘pro- 
duct §” of the vine-dresser, but call what a man 
makes his work, and him who is begotten of 
him the son of a man, (in order, I suppose, that 
the proper meaning might be attached by means 
of the names to the respective subjects,) so too, 
when we are taught that the Only-begotten is 
Son of God, we do not by this appellation under- 
stand a creature of God, but what the word 
“Son” in its signification really displays. * And 
even though wine be named by Scripture the 
“product9” of the vine, not even so will 
our argument with regard to the orthodox 
doctrine suffer by this identity of name. For 
we do not call wine the “product” of the oak, 
nor the acorn the “product” of the vine, but 
we use the word only if there is some natural 
community between the ‘“‘product” and _ that 
from which it comes. For the moisture in the 
vine, which is drawn out from the root through 
the stem by the pith, is, in its natural power, 
water: but, as it passes in orderly seq:ence 
along the ways of nature, and flows from the 
lowest to the highest, it changes to the quality 
of wine, a change to which the rays of the sun 
contribute in some degree, which by their warmth 
draw out the moisture from the depth to the 
shoots, and by a proper and suitable process of 
ripening make the moisture wine: so that, so 
far as their nature is concerned, there Is no dif- 
ference between the moisture that exists in the 
vine and the wine that is produced from it. Fer 
the one form of moisture comes from the other, 
and one could not say that the cause of wine 1s 
anything else than the moisture which naturally 
exists in the shoots. But, so far as moisture 1s 
concerned, the differences of quality produce no 
alteration, but are found when some peculiarity 
discerns the moisture which is in the form of 
wine from that which is in the shoots, one of 
the two forms being accompanied by astringency, 
or sweetness, or sourness, so that in substance 
the two are the same, but are distinguished by 
‘ qualitative differences. Xs, therefore, when we 
hear from Scripture that the Only-begotten God 
is Son of man, we learn by the kindred expressed 
in the name His kinship with true man, so even, 
if the Son be called, in the adversaries’ phrase, 
a “product,” we none the less learn, even by 
this name, His kinship in essence with Him that 


eo 


8 yevunea 9 yevimpa. £.g. S. Matt. xxvi. 29. 
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has “produced?” Him, by the fact that wine, 
which is called the “ product” of the vine, has 
been found not to be alien, as concerns the idea 
of moisture, from the natural power that resides 
in the vine. Indeed, if one were judiciously to 
examine the things that are said by our adver- 
saries, they tend to our doctrine, and their sense 
cries out against their own fabrications, as they 
strive at all points to establish their “ difference 
in essence.” Yet it is by no means an easy 
matter to conjecture whence they were led to 
such conceptions. For if the appellation of 
“Son” does not merely signify “being from 
something,” but by its signification presents to 
us specially, as Eunomius himself says, relation- 
ship in point of nature, and wine is not called 
the “product” of an oak, and those “ products” 
or ‘generation of vipers 2,” of which the Gospel 
somewhere speaks, are snakes and not sheep, it 
is Clear,‘that in the case of the Only-begotten 
also, the appellation of “Son” or of “product” 
would not convey the meaning of relationship 
to something of another kind: but even if, ac- 
cording to our adversaries’ phrase, He is called 
a “product of generation,” and the name of 
Son,” as they confess, has reference to nature, 
the Son is surely of the essence of Him Who 
has generated or “ produced” Him, not of that 
of some other among the things which we con- 
template as external to that nature. And if He 
is truly from Him, He is not alien from all that 
belongs to Him from Whom He is, as in the 
other cases too it was shown that all that has its 
existence from anything by way of generation is 
clearly of the same kind as that from whence it 
came. 


§ 5. fe discusses the tncomprehensibility of the 
Divine essence, and the saying to the woman 
of Samaria, “ Ye worship ye know not what.” 


Now if any one should ask for some inter- 
pretation, and description, and explanation of 
the Divine essence, we are not going to deny 
that in this kind ef wisdom we are unlearned, 
acknowledging only so much as this, that it is 
not possible that that which is by nature infinite 
should be comprehended in any conception 
expressed by words. The fact that the Divine 
greatness has no limit is proclaimed by pro- 
phecy, which declares express:y that of His 
splendour, His glory, His holiness, “there 1s 
no end3:” and if His surroundings have no 
limit, mech more is He Himself in His essence, 
whatever it may be, comprehended by no hmit- 
ation in any way, If then interpretation by 
way of words and names implies by its meaning 


I yeyevrynxora: which, as answering to yersqua, is here translated 
“ produced” rather than ' begotten.” o 
2 yevinnata cxisrwy. £.g. S. Matt iil. 7. 
4 Cf. Ps. cxly. 3. 
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some sort of comprehension of the subject, and 


if, on the other hand, that which is unlimited | 


cannot be comprehended, no one could reason- 
ably blame us for ignorance, if we are not bold 
in respect of what none should venture upon. 
For by what name can I describe the incom- 
prehensible? by what speech can I declare the 
unspeakable ? 
too excellent and lofty to be expressed in words, 


we have learnt to honour in silence what tran- | 


scends speech and thought: and if he who 
“thinketh more highly than he ought to think 4,” 
tramples upon this cautious speech of ours, 
making a jest of our ignorance of things incom- 
prehensible, and recognizes a_ difference of 
unlikeness in that which is without figure, or 
limit, or size, or quantity (I mean in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spimnt), and brings for- 
ward to reproach our ignorance that phrase 
which is continually alleged by the disciples of 
deceit, ‘** Ye worship ye know not whats,’ if ye 
know not the essence of that which ye worship,” 
we shall follow the advice of the prophet, and 
not fear the reproach of fools ®, nor be led by 
their reviling to talk boldly of things unspeak- 
able, making that unpractised speaker Paul our 
teacher in the mysteries that transcend know- 
ledge, who is so far from thinking that the 
Divine nature is within the reach of human 
perception, that he calls even the judgments 
of God “unsearchable,” and Ifis ways “ past 
finding out?,” and affirms that the things 
promised to them that love Him, for their good 
deeds done in this life, are above comprehension, 
so that it is not possible to behold them with 
the eye, nor to receive them by hearing, nor to 
contain them in the heart®. Learning this, 


therefore, from Paul, we boldly declare that, not | 


only are the judgments of God too high for 
those who try to search them out, but that the 
ways also that lead to the knowledge of Him 
are even until now untrodden and impassable. 
For this is what we understand that the Apostle 
wishes to signify, when he calls the ways that 
lead to the incomprehensible “ past finding out,” 
showing by the phrase that that knowledge 1s 
unattainable by human calculations, and that 
no one ever yet set his understanding on such 
a path of reasoning, or showed any trace or 
sign of an approach, by way of perception, to 
the things incomprehensible. 

Learning these things, then, from the lofty 
words of the Apostle, we argue, by the passage 
quoted, in this way :—If His judgments cannot 
be searched out, and His ways are not traced, 
and the promise of His good things transcends 
every representation that our conjectures can 


frame, by how much more is His actual Godhead 
SSIS ESS 
5S, John iv. 22. 6 Cf, Ts. li. 7. 
8 Cf.1 Cor. li 9. 


4 Rom. xii. 3. , 
7 Rom, x. 33- 


L2 


Accordingly, since the Deity is 


| higher and loftier, in respect of being unspeak- 
able and unapproachable, than those attributes 
| which are conceived as accompanying it, whereof 
the divinely instructed Paul declares that there 
isno knowledge :—and by this means we con- 
firm in ourselves the doctrine they d. ride, con- 
fessing ourselves inferior to them in the know- 
ledge of those things which are beyond the 
range of knowledge, and declare that we really 
worship what we know. Now we know the 
loftiness of the glory of Him Whom we worship, 
by the very fact that we are not able by reason- 
ing to comprehend in our thoughts the incom- 
parable character of His greatness; and that 
saying of our Lord to the Samaritan woman, 
which is brought forward against us by our 
enemies, might more properly be addressed to 
them. For the words, “ Ye worship ye know 
not what,” the Lord speaks to the Samaritan 
woman, prejudiced as she was by corporeal ideas 
in her opinions concerning God: and to her 
the phrase well applies, because the Samaritans, 
thinking that they worship God, and at the 
same time supposing the Deity to be corporeally 
settled in place, adore Him in name only, 
worshipping something else, and not God. 
Kor nothing is Divine that is conceived as 
being circumscribed, but it belongs to the God- 
head to be in all places, and to pervade all 
things, and not to be limited by anything: so 
that those who fight against Christ find the 
phrase they adduce against us turned into an 
accusation of themselves. For, as the Samaritans, 
supposing the Deity to be compassed round by 
some circumscription of place, were rebuked by 
the words they heard, “ ‘Ye worship ye know 
not what,’ and your service is protitless to you, 
for a God that 1s deemed to be settled in any 
place is no God,”’—so one might well say to 
the new Samaritans, ‘In supposing the Deity 
to be limited by the absence of generation, as 
it were by some local limit, ‘ye worship ye 
know not what,’ doing service to Him indeed 
}as God, but not knowing that the infinity of 
| God exceeds all the significance and compre- 
hension that names can furnish.” 


$6. Thereafter he expounds the appellation of 
“ Son,” and of “product of generation,” and 
very many varteties of “ sons,” of God, of men, 


of rams, of perdition, of light, and of day. 


But our discourse has diverzed too far from 
the subject before us, in following out the ques- 
tions which arise from time to ume by way of 
inference. Let us therefore once more resume 
its sequence, as I imagine that the phrase, 
under examination has been sufficiently shown, 
by what we have said, to be contradictory not 
‘only to the truth, but also to itself. For if, 
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according to their view, the natural relation to | 
the Father is established by the appellation of | 
“the Son,” and so with that of the “ product of| 
generation” to Him Who has begetten Him (as | 
these men’s wisdom falsely models the terms | 
significant of the Divine nature into a verbal | 
arrangement, according to some grammatical 
frivolity); no one could longer doubt that the 
mutual relation of the names which is established 
by nature is a proof of their kindred, or rather of 
their identity of essence. But let not our dis- 
course merely turn about our adversaries’ 
words, that the orthodox doctrine may not seem | 
to gain the victory only by the weakness of| 
those who fight against it, but appear to have 
an abundant supply of strength in itself. Let 
the adverse argument, therefore, be strengthened 
as much as may be by us ourselves with more 
energetic advocacy, that the superiority of our 
force may be recognized with full confidence, as | 
we bring to the unerring test of truth those 
arguments also which our adversaries have | 
emitted. He who contends on behalf of our 
adversaries will perhaps say that the name of 
“Son,” or “product of generation,” does not 
by any means establish the fact of kindred in 
nature. For in Scripture the term ‘child of 
wrath 9” is used, and ‘‘son of perdition ',” and | 
“product of a viper?;” and in such names 
surely no community of nature is apparent. 
For Judas, who is called ‘the son of perdition,” 
is not in his substance the same with perdition, 
according to what we understand by the word 3. 
For the signification of the “ man” in Judas is| 
one thing, and that of “ perdition ” is another. 
And the argument may be established equally 
from an opposite instance. For those who are 
called in a certain sense “children of light,” and 
“ children of the day4,” are not the same with 
light and day in respect of the definition of 
their nature, and the stones are made Abraham’s | 
children 5 when they claim their kindred with 
him by faitii and works; and those who are 
“led by the Spirit of God,” as the Apostle says, 
are called “Sons of God ®,” without being the 
same with God in respect of nature; and one 
may collect many such instances from the in- 
spired Scripture, by means of which deceit, like 
some image decked with the testimonies of 
Scripture, masquerades in the likeness of truth, 

Well, what do we say to this? ‘The divine 
Scripture knows how to use the word “Son” in 
‘both senses, so that in some cases such an 
appellation is derived from nature, in others it 
is adventitious and artificial. For when it) 
speaks of “sons of men,” or ‘sons of rams 7,” 


j 2 | 
9 Cf. Eph. u. 3. * S. John xvii. ra. BCH, S.. MEA 
2 Reading cata 70 voorm.vor, for Kava Tor voovmeroy as the 
words stand in the text of Oelle , who cites no MSS. in favour of 
the change which he has made, 
4 Cf. + Thess. v. 5. 
® Rom. viii. 14. 


' 
A 


5 Cf. S Matt, sti. 9. 
7 Ps. xaix. x (LXX.). 


it marks the essential relation of that which is 
begotten to that from which it has its being: 
but when it speaks of “sons of power,” or 
“children of God,” it presents to us that kin- 
ship which is the result of choice. And, more- 
Over, in the opposite sense, tvo,.the same 
persons are called “sons of Eli,” and ‘sons of 
Belial %,” the appellation of * sons” being easily 
adapted to. either idea. For when they are 
called “sons of Eli,” they are declared to have 
natural relationship to him, but in being called 
“sons of Belial,” they are reproved for the 
wickedness of their choice, as no longer emu- 
lating their father in their life, but a:idicting 
their own purpose to sin. In the case, then, 
of this lower nature of ours, and of the things 
with which we are concerned, by reason -of 
human nature being equally inclined to either 
side (I mean, to vice and to virtue), it is in our 
power to become sons either of night or of day, 
while our nature yet remains, so far as the chiet 
part of it is concerned, within its proper limits. 
For neither 1s he who by sin becomes a child 
of wrath alienated from his human generation, 
nor does he who by choice addicts himself to 
good reject bis human origin by the refinement 
of his habits, but, while their nature in each 
case remains the same, the differences of their 
purpose assume the names of their relationship, 
according as they become either children of 
God by virtue, or of the opposite by vice. 

But how does Eunomius, in the case of the 
divine doctrines at least—he who “‘ preserves the 
natural order” (for I will use our author’s very 
words), ‘and abides by those things which are 
known to us from the beginning, and does not 
refuse to call Him that is begotten by the name 
of ‘product of generation,’ since the generated 
essence itself” (as he says) ‘‘and the appellation 
of ‘Son’ makes such a relation of words appro- 
priate”, —how does he alienate the Beyotten 
from essential kindred with Him that begat 
Him? For in the case of those who are called 
‘*sons”’ or “products” by way of reproach, or 
again where some praise accompanies such 
names, We cannot say that any one2 Is called “a 
child of wrath,” being at the same time actually 
begotten by wrath; nor again had any one the 
day for his mother, in a corporeal sense, that he 
should be called its son; butit is the difference 


‘of their will which gives occasion for names of 
,such relationship. 


Here, however, Eunomius 
says, “ we do not refuse to call the Son, seeing 
He is begotten, by the name of ‘product of 
generation,’ since the generated essence,’ he 


itells us, “Sand the appellation of ‘Son,’ makes 


such a relation of words appropriate.” If, then, 
he confesses that such a relation of words 1s 


8 ¢ Sam. i. tz. Vhe phrase is viot Aoueoc, or “pestilent sons,” 
as in the LXX. Gregory's argument would scent to require the 
reading vcot AutyLou 
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made appropriate by the fact that the Son is 
really a ‘product of generation,” how is it 
opportune to assign such a rationale of names, 
alike to those which are used inexactly by 
way of metaphor, and to those where the 
natural relation, as Eunomius tells us, makes 
such a use of names appropriate? Surely such 
an account is true only in the case of those 
whose nature is a border-land between virtue 
and vice, where one often shares in turn 
opposite classes of names, becoming a child, 
now of light, then again of darkness, by reason 
of affinity to the good or to its opposite. But 
where contraries have no place, one could no 
longer say that the word “Son” is applied 
metaphorically, in like manner as in the case of 
those who by choice appropriate the title to 
themselves. For one could not arrive at this 


view, that, as a man casting off the works of | 


darkness becomes, by his decent life, 2 child of 
light, so too the Only-begotten God received 
the more honourable name as the result of a 
change from the inferior state. For one who 
is a man becomes a son of God by being joined 
to Christ by spiritual generation: but He Who 
by Himself makes the man to be a son of God, 
does not need another Son to bestow on Him 
the adoption of a son, but has the name also 
of that which He is by nature. 


so that He may receive what He has not? 
man puts off himself, and puts on the Divine 
nature; but what does He put off, or In what 


16 


does He array Himself, Who is always the| 


same? A man becomes a son of God, receiving 
what he has not, and laying aside what he has ; 
but He Who has never been in the state of vice 


has neither anything to receive nor anything to | 
Again, the man may be on the one | 


relinquish. 
hand truly called some one’s son, when one 
speaks with reference to his nature; and, on 


the other hand, he may be so called inexactly, | 


when the choice of his life imposes the name. 
But God, being One Good, in a single and 
uncompounded nature, looks ever the same 
way, and is never changed by the impulse of 
choice, but always wishes what He is, and 1s, 
assuredly, what He wishes: so that He is in 
both respects properly and truly calied Son ot 
God, since His nature contains the good, and 
His choice also is never severed from that which 
is more excellent, so that this word is employed, 
without inexactness, as His name. ‘Thus there 
is no room for these arguments (which, in the 
person of our adversaries, we have been oppos- 
ing to ourselves), to be brought forward by our 
adversaries as a demurrer to the affinity in 


respect of nature. 


A man himself | 
changes himself, exchanging the old man for | 
the new; but to what shall God be changed, | 
AL} 


'$ 7. Then he ends the book with an exposition 
of the Divine and Human names of the Only- 
begotten, and a discusston of the terms “ gener- 
ate” and “unsenerate.” 


But as, I know not how or why, they hate 
and abhor the truth, they give Him indeed the 
;name of “Son,” but in order to avoid the 
testimony which this word would give to the 
community of essence, they separate the word 
from the sense included in the name, and con- 
cede to the Only-begotten the name of “Son ” 
as an empty thing, vouchsaling to Him only 
ithe mere sound of the word. That what I say 
is true, and that I am not taking a false aim at 
the adversaries’ mark, may be clearly learnt 
from the actual attacks they make upon the 
truth. Such are those arguments which are 
| brought forward by them to establish their 
; blasphemy, that we are taught by the divine 
Scriptures many names of the Only-begotten— 
a stone, an axe, a rock, a foundation, bread, a 
vine, a door, a way, a shepherd, a fountain, a 
| tree, resurrection, a teacher, light, and many 
isuch names. But we may not piously use any 
lof these names of the Lord, understanding it 
according to its immediate sense. For surely 
;it would be a most absurd thing to think that 
what is incorporeal and immaterial, simple, and 
without figure, should be fashioned according 
to the apparent senses of these names, whatever 
they may be, so that when we hear of an axe 
|we should think of a particular figure of iron, 
or when we hear of light, of the light in the sky, 
ior of a vine, of that which grows by the planting 
|of shoots, or of any one of the other names, as 
|its ordinary use suggests to us to think; but we 
| transfer the sense of these names to what better 
becomes the Divine nature, and form some 
| other conception, and if we do designate Him 
ithus, it is not as being any of these things, 
|} according to the definition of His nature, but as 
being called these things while He is conceived 
_ by means of the names employed as something 
‘else than the things themselves. But if such 
/names are indeed truly predicated of the Only- 


| 
| 


begotten God, without including the declaration 


of His nature, they say that, as a consequence, 
neither should we admit the signification of 
“Son,’’ as it is understood according to the 
| prevailing use, as expressive of nature, but 
\should find some sense of this word also, 
ditferent from that which is ordinary and 
obvious. These, and others like these, are 
|their philosophical arguments to establish that 
ithe Son is not what He is and is called. Our 
argument was hastening to a ditterent goal, 
jnamely to show that Eunomius’ new discourse 
is false. and inconsistent, and argues neither 
with the truth nor with itself. Since, however, 
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the arguments which we employ to attack their | 


doctrine are brought into the discussion as a sort | 
of support for their blasphemy 2, it may be well | 
first briefly to discusst his point, and then to pro- 
ceed to the orderly examination of his writings. | 
What can we say, then, to such things without | 
trelevance? That while, as they say, the, 
names which Scripture applies to the Only-! 
begotten are many, we assert that none of the 
other names is closely connected with the refer- | 
ence to Him that begat Him. For we do not 
employ the name “Stone,” or “ Resurrection,” 
or ‘‘ Shepherd,” or ‘‘ Light,” or any of the rest, 
as we do the name “Son of the Father,” with a 
reference to the God of all. It is possible to 
make a twofold division of the signification of 
the Divine names, as it were by a scientific 
rule: for to one class belongs the indication of 
His lofiy and unspeakable glory; the other 
class indicates the variety of the providential 
dispensation: so that, as we suppose, if that 
which received His benefits did not exist, neither 
would those words be applied with respect to 
them‘ which indicate His bounty. All those, 
on the other hand, that express the attributes 
of God, are applied suitably and properly to the 
Only-begotten God, apart from the objects of 
the dispensation. But that we may set forth 
this doctrine clearly, we will examine the names 
themselves. The Lord would not have been 
called a vine, save for the planting of those 
who are rooted in Him, nor a shepherd, had 
not the sheep of the house of Israel been lost, 
nor a physician, save for the sake of them that 
were sick, nor would He have received for 
Himself the rest of these names, had He not 
made the titles appropriate, in a manner ad- 
vantageous with regard to those who were 
benefited by Him, by some action of His 
providence. What need is there to mention 
individual instances, and to lengthen our argu- 
ment upon points that are acknowledged? On 
the other hand, He is certainly called *‘Son,” 
and “ Right Hand,” and “ Only-begotten,” and 
“ Word,” and “Wisdom,” and “ Power,” and | 
all other such relative names, as being named 
together with the Father in a certain relative 
conjunction. For He is called the ‘ Power of 
God,” and the “ Right Hand ef Ged,” and the 
“Wisdom of God,” and the ‘Son and Only- 
begotten of the Father,” and the “ Word wth 
God,” andso of the rest. Thus, it follows from 
what we have stated, that in each of the names 


9 The meaning of this seems to be that the Anomoean party make 
the same charge of “inconsistency ” agaurst the orthodox, which 
Gregory makes against Eunomius, basing that charge on the fact 
that the title “Son” is not interpreted in the same figurative way 
as the other titles recited. Gregory accordinuly proceeds to show 
why the name of ** Son” stands on a ditferent lev el from those utles, 
and is to be treated in a different way. . 

i gp’ avrow: perhaps * with reference to man,” the plural being 
‘employed here to denote the race of men. spoken of in the pre- 
ceding clause cullccuvely as ro evepyerouperor. 


we are to contemplate some suitable sense 
appropriate to the subject, so that we may not 
miss the right understanding of them, and go 
astray from the doctrine of godliness. As, 
then, we transfer each of the other terms to 
that sense in which they may be applied to 
God, and reject in their case the immediate 
sense, SO as not to understand material light, or 
a trodden way, or the bread which is produced 
by husbandry, or the word that is expressed by 
speech, but, instead of these, all those thoughts 
which present to us the magnitude of the power 
of the Word of God,—so, if one were to reject 
the ordinary and natural sense of the word 
“Son,” by which we learn that He is of the 


|same essence as-Him that begat Him, he will 


of course transfer the name to some more 
divine interpretation. For since the change to 
the more glorious meaning which has been 
made in each of the other terms has adapted 
them to set forth the Divine power, it surely 
follows that the significance of this name also 
should be transferred to what is lofticr. But 
what more Divine sense could we find in the 
appellation of “Son,” if we were to reject, 
according to our adversaries’ view, the natural 
relation to Him that begat Him? I presume 
no one is so daring in impiety as to think that, 
in speech concerning the Divine nature, what 
is humble and mean is more appropriate than 
what is lofty and great. If they can discover, 
therefore, any sense of more exalted character 
than this, so that to be of the nature of the 
Father seems a thing unworthy to conceive of 
the Only-begotten, let them tell us whether 
they know, in their secret wisdom, anything 
more exalted than the nature of the Father, 
that, in raising the Only-begotten God to this 
level, they should lift Him also above His rela- 
tion to the Father. But if the majesty of the 
Divine nature transcends all height, and excels 
every power that calls forth our wonder, what 
idea remains that can carry the meaning of the 
name “Son” to something greater still? Since 
it is acknowledged, therefore, that every sig- 
nificant phrase employed of the Only-begotten, 
even if the name be derived from the ordinary 
use of our lower life, is properly applied to 
Him with a difference of sense in the direction 
of greater majesty, and if it is shown that we 
can find no more noble conception of the title 
“Son” than that which presents to us the 
reality of His relationship to Him that begat 
Him, I think that we need spend no more time 
on this topic, as our argument has sutticiently 
shown that it is not proper to interpret the title 
of “Son” in like manner with the other names. 

But we must bring back our enquiry once 
more to the book. It does not become the 
same persons “not to refuse” (for I will use 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK III. 151 


their own words) ‘to call Him that is cenerated 
a ‘product of geneiation,’ since both the generated 
essence itself and the appellation of Son make 
such a relation of words appropriate,” and again 
to change the names which naturally belong to 
Him into metaphorical interpretations : so that 
one of two things has befallen them,—either 
their first attack has failed, and it is in vain that 
they fly to “natural order” to establish the 
necessity of calling Him that is generated a 
*¢ product of generation”’; or, if this argument 
holds good, they will tind their second argu- 
ment brought to nought by what they have 
already established. For the person who is 
called a “ product of generation” because He is 
generated, cannot, for the very same reason, be 
possibly called a “product of making,” or a 
‘*product of creat‘on.” For the scuse of the 
several terms differs very widely, and one who 
uses his phrases advisedly ought to employ 
words with due regard to the subject, that we 
may not, by improperly interchanging the sense 
of gur phrases, fall into any confusion of ideas. 
Hence we call that which is wrought out by a 


who is begotten by a man that man’s son ; and 
no sane person would call the work a son, or 
the son a work; for that is the language of one 
who confuses and obscures the true sense by an 
erroneous use of names. It follows that we 
must truly affirm of the Only-begotten one of 
these two things,—if He is a.Son, that He is 
not to be called a “ product of creation,” and if 
He is created, that He is alien from the appella- 
tion of “Son 2,” just as heaven and sea and earth, 
and all individual things, being things created, 
do not assume the name of “Son.” But since 
Eunomuus bears witness that the Only-begotten 
God is begotten (and the evidence of enemies 
is of aditional value for establishing the truth), 
he surely testifies also, by saying that He is 
begotten, to the fact that He is not created. 
Enough, however, on these points: far though 
many arguments crowd upon us, we will be 
content, lest their number lead to disproportion, 
with those we have already adduced on the 
subject before us. 


2 Oehler's punctuation here seems faulty, and is accordingly not 


craft the work of the craftsman, and call him | followed. 
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en a 
Sea 


BOOK IV, 


$1. The fourth book discusses the account of the 


nature of the “ product of generation,” and of| 


the passtonless generation of the Only- . evotten, 


and the text, “In the beginning was the 
Word,” and the birth of the vee 


IT is, perhaps, time to examine in our dis- 
course that account of the nature of the ‘product 
of generation” which is the subject of his ridicu- | 
lous philosophizing. He says, then (I will repeat | 
word for word his beautifully composed argu- | 
ment against the truth): —“ Who is so indifferent 
and inattentive to the nature of things as not to 
know, that of all bodies which are on earth, in 
their generating and being generated, in their 
activity and passivity, those which generate are 
found on examination to communicate their own 
essence, and those which are generated naturally 
receive the same, inasmuch as the material cause | 
and the supply which flows in from without are 
common to both; and the things begotten are 
generated by passion, and those which beget, 


naturally have an action which is not pure, by 
reason of their nature being linked with passions 
of all kinds?” See in what fitting style he dis- 
cusses in his speculation the pre-temporal gene- 
ration of the Word of God that was in the begin- 
ning! he who closely examines the nature of| 
things, bodies on the Los and material causes, | 
and pass:on of things generating and generated, | 
and all the rest of it,—at which any man of 
understanding would blush, even were it said of | 
ourselves, if 1 it were Our nature, subject as it is to 
passion, which is thus exposed to scorn by his | 
words. Yet such is our author's brilliant enquiry 
into nature with regard to the Only-begotten God. 
Let us lay aside complaints, however, (for what 
will sighing do to help us to overthrow the 

malice of our enemy?) and make generally 
known, as best we may, the sense of “what we 
have quoted—concerning what sort of ‘* pro- 
duct” the speculation was proposed,—that which 


exists according to the flesh, or that which 1s to 
be contemplated in the Only-begotten God. 

As the speculation is two- fold, concerning 
that life which is Divine, simple, and imma- 
terial, and concerning that existence which is 
material and subject to passion, and as the 
word “generation” is used of both, we must 


needs make our distinction sharp and clear, 
lest the ambiguity of the term “ generation ” 
should in any way pervert the truth, Since, 
then, the entrance into being through the 
flesh is material, and is promoted by passion, 
while that which is bodiless, impalpable, without 
form, and free from any material commiixture, Is 


| sien from every condition that admits of passion, 


it is proper to consider about what sort of gen- 
eration we are enquiring—that which is pure 
and Divine, or that which is subject to passion 
and pollution. Now, no one, I suppose, would 
deny that with regard to the Only-begotten 
God, it is pre-temporal existence that 1s pro- 
posed for the consideration 3 of Eunomuus’ 
discourse. Why, then, does he linger over this 
account of corporeal nature, denling our nature 
by the loathsome presentment of his argument, 
and setting forth openly the passions that gather 
round human generation, while he deserts the 
subject set before him? for it was not about 
this animal generation, that 1s accomplished by 
means of the flesh, that we had any need to 
learn. Who is so foolish, when he looks on 
himself, and considers human nature in himself, 
as to seek another interpreter of his own nature, 
and to need to be told all the unavoidable 
passions which are included in the thought of 
bodily generation—that he who begets is atfect- 
ed in one way, that which is begotten in another 
—so that the man should learn from this in- 
struction that he himself begets by means of 
passion, and that passion was the beginning of 
his own generation? For it is all the same 
whether these things are passed over or spoken, 
and whether one publishes these secrets at 
length, or keeps hidden in silence things that 
should be left unsaid, we are not ignorant of 
the fact that our nature progresses by way of 
passion. But what we are seeking is thata clear 
account should be given of the exalted and un- 
speakable existence of the Only-begotten, where- 
by Heis believed to be of the Father. 

Now, while this is the enquiry set before him, 
our new theologian enriches his discourse with 


3 Reading, with the older editions, 7 @ewpia. Ochler substitutes 
Thy Aewptay (a vari ttion Which seems to give no good seise, unless 
Hewpia be translated as “ subject of contemplation’), Lut alleges no 
Mop. authority for the change. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK IV. 


“flowing,” and “ passion,” and “ material cause,” 
and some “action” which “is not pure” from 
pollution, and all other phrases of this kind 4. 
I know not under what influence it is that he 


who says, in the superiority of his wisdom, that | 


nothing incomprehensible is left beyond his own 


knowledge, and promises to explain the unspeak- | 


able generation of the Son, leaves the question 
before him, and plunges like an eel into the 


slimy mud of his arguments, after the fashion of! 


that Nicodemus who came by night, who, when 
our Lord was teaching him of the birth from 
above, rushed in thought to the hollow of the 
womb, and raised a doubt how one could 
enter a second time into the womb, with the 
words, “ How can these things be?s” think- 
ing that he would prove the spiritual birth 
impossible, by the fact that an old man 
could not again be born within his mother’s 
bowels. But the Lord corrects his erroneous 
idea, saying that the properties of the flesh and 
the spirit are distinct. Let Eunomius also, if 
he .will, correct himself by the like reflection. 
For he who ponders on the truth ought, 1 im- 
agine, to contemplate his subject according to 
its own properties, not to slander the immaterial 
by a charge against things material. For if a 
man, or a bul, or any other of those things 
which are generated by the flesh, isnot free from 
passion in generating or being generated, what 
has this to do with that Nature which is without 
passion and without corruption? ‘The fact that 
we are mortal is no objection to the immortality 
of the Only-begotten, nor does men’s propen- 
sity to vice render doubtful the immutability 
that is found in the Divine Nature, nor is any 
other of our proper attributes transferred to 
God ; but the peculiar nature of the human and 
the Divine life is separated, and without com- 
mon ground, and their distinguishing properties 
stand entirely apart, so that those of the latter 
are not apprehended in the former, nor, von- 
versely, those of the former in the latter, 

How comes it, therefore, that Eunomius, 
when the Divine generation is the subject for 
discourse, leaves his subject, and discusses at 
length the things of earth, when on this matter 
we have no dispute with him? Surely our 
craftsman’s aim is clear,—that by the slanderous 
insinuation of passion he may raise an objection 
to the veneration of the Lord. And here I pass 
by the blasphemous nature of his view, and 
admire the man for his acuteness,—how mindful 
he is of his own zealous endeavour, who, having 
by his previous statements established the theory 
that the Son must be, and must be called, a 
“ product of generation,” now contends for the 
mig Coane Lae 6 oe) 


4 Ochler's punctuation seems less clear than that of the older 
editions, which is here followed, 
3S, Jul iin 10. 


| 


153 
view that we ought not to entertain regarding 
Him the conception of generation. For, if all 
-gencration, as this author imagines, has linked 
with it the condition of passion, we are hereby 
absolutely compelled to admit that what is 
foreign to passion is alien also from generation : 
for if these things, passion and generation, are 
considered as conjoined, He that has no share in 
the one would not have any participation in the 
other. How then does he call Him a “ product” 


| by reason of His generation, of Whom he tries to 


show by the arguments he now uses, that He 
was not generated ? and for what cause does he 
fight against our master ®, who counsels us in 
matters of Divine doctrine not to presume in 
name-making, but to confess that He is gener- 
ated without transforming this conception into 
the formula of a name, so as to call H’m Who }s 
generated “a product of generation,” as this 
term is properly applied in Scripture to things 
inanimate, or to those which are mentioned “as 
a figure of wickedness7”? When we speak of 
the propriety of avoiding the use of the term 
‘“‘ product,” he prepares for action that invincible 
thetoric of his, and takes also to support him 
his frigid grainmatical phraseology, and by his 
skilful misuse of names, or equivocation, or 
whatever one may properly call his processes—by 
these means, I say, he brings his syllogisms to 
their conclusion, ‘not refusing to call Him Who 
is begotten by the name of ‘ product of gener- 
ation.’” ‘Then, as soon as we adimit the term, 


and proceed to examine the conception involved 
in the name, on the theory that thereby is vin- 
dicated the community of essence, he again 
retracts his own words, and contends for the 
view that the “ product of generation” is not 
generated, raising an objection by his foul ac- 
count of bodily generation, against the pure and 
Divine and passionless generation of the Son, 
on the ground that it is not possible that the 
two things, the true relationship to the Father, 
and exemption of His nature from passion, 
should be found to coincide in God, but that, if 
there were no passion, there would be no gen- 
eration, and that, if one should acknowledge the 
true relationship, he would thereby, in admitting 
generation, certainly adinit passion also, 

Not thus speaks the sublime John, not thus 
that voice of thunder which proclaims the mys- 
tery of the Theology, who both names Him Son 
of God and purges his proclamation from every 
idea of passion. For behold how in the very 
beginning of his Gospel he prepares our ears, 
how great forethought 1s shown by the teacher 


6 fe. S. Basil. 

J ‘Vhe reference is to S, Basil's treatise against Eunomius (ii. 7-8; 
p. 242-4 in the Benedictine ed.), Oehlers punctuation is apparently 
wroug, for Gregory paraphrases not only the rule, but the reason 
given forit, from >. Vasil, trom whom the last words of the sentence 


are a direct quotation. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA 
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that none of his hearers should fall into low 
ideas on the subject, slipping by ignorance into 
any incongruous conceptions. For in order to 
lead the untrained hearing as far away as pos- 
sible from passion, he does not speak in his 
Opening words cf “Son,” or ‘¢ Father,” or “ gen- 
eration,” that no one should either, on hearing 
first of all of a ‘* Father,” be hurried on to the 
obvious signification of the word, or, on learning 
the proclamation of a “Son,” should under- 
stand that name in the ordinary sense, or stumble, 
as at a “stone of stumbling ®,” at the word 
“ generation” ; but instead of “the Father,” he 
speaks of “the Beginning”: instead of ‘was 
begotten,” he says ‘‘was”: and instead of “the 
Son,” he says “the Word”: and declares “In 
the Beginning was the Word 9.””. What passion, 
pray, is to be found in these words, “ beginning,” 
and “was,” and “ Word”? Is “the beginning ” 
passion ? does “was” imply passion? * does 
“the Word ” exist by means of passion? Or 
are we to szy, that as passion is not to be found 
in the terms used, so neither is affinity expressed 
by the proclamation? Yet how could the 
Word’s community of essence, and real relation 
ship, and coeternity with the Beginning, be 
more strongly shown by other words than by 
these? For he dces not say, “ Of the Beginning 
was begotten the Word,” that he may not separ- 
ate the Word from the Beginning by any con- 
ception of extension in time, but he proclaims 
together with the Beginning Him also Who was 
in the Beginning, making the word ‘‘ was” com- 
mon to the Beginning and to the Word, that 
the Word may not linger after the Beginning, 
but may, by entering in together with the faith 
as to the Beginning, by iis proclamation forestall 
our hearing, before this admits the Beginning 
itself in isolation. Then he declares, ‘ And 
the Word was with God.” Once more the 
Evangelist fears for our untrained state, once 
more he dreads our childish and untaught con- 
dition: he does not yet entrust to our ears the 
appellation of ‘‘ Father,” lest any of the more 
carnally minded, learning of **the Father,” may 
be led by his understanding to imagine also by 
consequence a mother. Neither does he yet 
name in his proclamation the Son; for he still 
suspects our customary tendency to the lower 
nature, and fears lest any, hearing of the Son, 
should humanize the Godhead by an idea of 
passion. For this reason, resuming his procla- 
mation, he again calls him “the Word,” making 
this the account of His nature to thee in thine 
unbelief. For as thy word proceeds from thy 
mind, without requiring the intervention of 
passion, so here als», in hearing of the Word, 
thou shalt conceive that which is from some- 
ee ee ee 
81S. Pet. ii. 8. 9S. Johni. t 


thing, and shalt not conceive passion. Hence, 
once more resuming his proclamation, he says, 
“ And the Word was with God.” O, how does 
he make the Word commensurate with God! 
rather, how does he extend the infinite in com- 
parison with the infinite! “The Word was 
with God”—the whole being of the Word, 
assuredly, with the whole being of God. There- 
fore, as great as God is, so great, clearly, is the 
Word also that is with Him; so that if God is 
limited, then will the Word also, surely, be sub- 
ject to limitation. But if the infinity of God 
exceeds limit, neither is the Word that is con- 
templated with Him comprehended by limits 
and measures. For no one would deny that 
the Word is contemplated together with the 
entire Godhead of the Father, so that he should 
make one part of the Godhead appear to be in 
the Word, and another destitute of the Word. 
Once more the spiritual voice of John speaks, 
once more the Evanvelist in his proclamation 
takes tender care for the hearing of those who 
are in childhood: not yet have we so much 
grown by the hearing of his first words as to 
hear of “the Son,” and yet remain firm without 
being moved from our footing by the influence 
of the wonted sense. ‘Therefore our herald, 
crying once more aloud, still proclaims in his 
third utterance “the Word,” and not ‘‘the Son,” 
saying, “ And the Word was God.” First he 
declared wherein He was, then with whom He 
was, and now he says what He is, completing, 
by his third repetition, the object of his procla- 
mation. For he says, “It is no Word of those 
that are readily understood, that.I declare to you, 
but God under the designation of the Word.” 
For this Word, that was in the Beginning, and 
was with God, was not anything else besides 
God, but was also Himself God. And forth- 
with the herald, reaching the full height of his 
lofty speech, declares that this God Whom his 
proclamation sets forth is He by Whom all 
things were made, and is life, and the light of 
men, and the true light that shineth in darkness, 
yet is not obscured by the darkness, sojourning 
with His own, yet not received by His own: 
and being made flesh, and tabernacling, by 
means of the flesh, in man’s nature. And when 
he has first gone through this number and 
variety of statements, he then names the Father 
and the Only-begotten, when there can be no 
danger that what has been purified by so many 
precautions should be allowed, in consequence 
of the sense of the word ‘“ Father,” to sink 
down to any meaning tainted with pollution, 
for, “we beheld His glory,” he says, “the 
glory as‘of the Only-begotten of the Father.” 
Repeat, then, Eunomius, repeat this clever 
objection of yours to the Evangelist: “ How 
dost thou give the name of ‘Father’ in thy 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK Iv. I 


discourse, how that of Only-begctten, seeing 
that all bodily generation is opeiated 
passion?” Surely truth answers you on_ his 


behalf, that the mystery of theology is one| 


thing, and the physiology of unstable bodies is 
another, Wide is the interval by which they 
are fenced off one from the other. Why do 
you join together in your argument what can- 
not blend? how do you defile the purity of the 
Divine generation by your foul discourse ? how 
do you make systems for the incorporeal by the 
passions that affect the body? Cease to draw 
your account of the nature of things above from 
those that are below. I proclaim the Lord as 
the Son of God, because the gospel from 
heaven, given through the bright cloud, thus 
proclaimed Him; for “This,” He saith, “is 
My beloved Son?.” Yet, though 1 was taught 
that He is the Son, I was not dragged down by 
the name to the earthly significatice of * Son,” 
but I both know that He is from the Father, 
and do not know that He is from passion. 
And this, moreover, I will add to what has been 
said, that I know even a bodily generation 
which is pure from passion, so that even on 
this point Eunomius’ physiology of bodily 
generation is proved false, if, that is to say, a 
bodily birth can be found which does not admit 
passion. Tell me, was the Word made tlesh, 
or not? You would not, I presume, say that 
Tt was not. It was so made, then, and there is 
none who denies it. How then was it that 
“God was manifested in the flesh?”’? ‘* By 
birth,” of course you will say. But what sort 
of birth do you speak of? Surely it is clear 
that you speak ‘of that from the virginity, and 
that “that which was conceived in her was of 
the Holy Ghost3,” and that “the days were 
accomplished that she should be delivered, and 
she brought forth ¢,” and none the less was her 
purity preserved in her child-bearing. You 
believe, then, that that birth which took place 
from a woman was pure from passion, if you 
do believe, but you refuse to admit the Divine 
and incorruptible generation from the Father, 
that you may avoid the idea of passion in 
generation. But I know well that it 1s not 
passion he seeks to avoid in his doctrine, for 
that he does not discern at all in the Divine 
and incorruptible nature ; but to the end that 
the Maker of all creation may be accounted a 
part of creation, he builds up these arguments 
in order to a denial of the Only-begotten God, 
and uses his pretended caution about passion 
to help him in his task, 

SE Oe 


tS. Matt. xvii. 5. > : ae ; 
2, ‘Vim. iii. 16. Here, as elsewhere in Gregory's writings, it 
appears that he read eos in this passage 


3S. Matt i. 20. 4S. Luke ii. 6, 7. 


by | 


$2. LHe conticts Lunomius of having used of the 
Only-begotten terms applicable to the extstence 
of the earth, and thus shows that his intention 
is fo prove the Son to bea being mutabie and 
created, 


And this he shows very’plainly by his con- 
tention against our arguments, where he says 
that “the essence of the Son came into being 
from the Father, not put forth by way of exten- 
sion, not separated from its conjunction with 
Him that generated Him by flux or division, 
not perfected by way of growth, not transrormed 
by way of change, but obtaining existence by 
the mere will of the Generator.” Why, what 
man whose mental senses are not closed up is 
left in ignorance by this utterance that by these 
statements the Son is being represented by 
Eunomius as a part of the creation? What 
hinders us from saying all this. word for word 
as it stands, about every single one of the 
things we contemplate in creation? Let us 
apply, if you will, the definition to any of the 
things that appear in creation, and if it does 
not admit the same sequence, we will condemn 
ourselves for having examined the definition 
slightingly, and not with the care that b the 
truth. Let us exchange, then, the name cf the 
Son, and so read the definition word by word. 
We say that the essence of the eav/# came into 
being from the Father, not separatcdeby way of 
extension or division from its conjunction with 
Him Who generated it, nor perfected by way 
of growth, nor put forth by way of change, but 
obtaining existence by the mere will of Him 
Who generated it. Is there anything in what 
we have said that does not apply to the exist- 
ence of-the earth? I think no one would say 
so: for God did not put forth the earth by 
being extended, nor bring its essence into exist- 
ence by flowing or by dissevering Himself trom 
conjunction with Himself, nor did He bring it 
by means of gradual growth from being small 
to completeness of magnitude, nor was He 
fashioned into the form of earth by undergoing 
mutation or alteration, but His will sutticed 
Him for the existence of all things that were 
made: “He spake and they were generated 5,” 
so that even the name of “veneration” does 
not fail to accord with the existence of the 
earth. Now if these things may be truly said 
of the parts of the universe, what doubt is sull 
left as to our adversaries’ doctrine, that while, 
so far as words go, they call Him “Son,” they 
represent Him as being one of the things that 
came into existence by creation, set before the 
rest only in precedence of order? just as you 
might say about the trade of a smith, that from 
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ents 
Saisd 


5 Cf Px. xxxiil, 5, and Ps. cxlviti. 5, in. LXX. (reading 
eyerryeycay). 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA 


sancti annihilate Ee a = ee 


it come all things that are wrought out of iron; 
but that the instrument of the tongs and ham- 
mer, by which the iron is fashioned for use, 
existed before the making of the rest ; yet, while 
this has precedence of the rest, there is not on 
that account any difference in respect of matter 
between the instrument that fashions and the 


iron that is shaped by the instrument, (for both | 


one and the other are iron,) but the one form is 
earlier than the other. Such is the theology of 
heresy touching the Son,—to imavine that there 
Is no difference between the Lord Himself and 
the things that were made by Him, save the 
difference in respect of order. 

Who that is in any sense classed among 
Christians admits that the definition® of the 
essence of the parts of the world, and of Him 
Who made the world, is the same? For my 
own part I shudder at the blasphemy, knowing 
that where the definition of things is the’ same 
neither is their nature different. For as the 
definition of the essence of Peter and John and 
other men is common and their nature is one, 
in the same way, if the Lord were in respect of 
nature even as the parts of the world, they must 
acknowledge that He is also subject to those 
things, whatever they may be, which they per- 
ceive in them. Now the world does not last 


for ever: thus, according to them, the Lord) 


also will pass away with the heaven and the 
earth, if, as they say, He is of the same kind 
with the world. If on the other hand He is 
confessed to be eternal, we must needs suppose 
that the world too is not without some part in 
the Divine nature, if, as they say, it corresponds 
with the Only-begotten in the matter of creation. 
You see where this fine process of inference 
makes the argument tend, like a stone broken 
off from a mountain ridge and rushing down-hill 
by its own weight. For either the elements of 
the world must be Divine, according to the 
foolish belief of the Greeks, or the Son must not 
be worshipped. Let us consider it thus. We say 


that the creation, both what is perceived by the | 


mind, and that which is of a nature to be per- 
ceived by sense, came into being from nothing: 
this they declare also of the Lord. We say that 
all things that have been made consist by the 
will of God: this they tell us also of the Only- 
begotten. We believe that neither the angelic 
creation nor the mundane is of the essence of 
Him that made it: and they make Him also 
alien from the essence of the Father, We con- 
fess that all things serve Him that made them: 
this view they also hold of the Only-begotten. 
Therefore, of necessity, Whatever else it may be 
that they conceive of the creation, all these 
ee 


‘ 

6 The force of Adyos kere appears to be nearly equivalent to 
“idea,” in the sense of an exact expression of the nature of 4 thing 
Gulonius renders it by “ rat. 


attributes they will also attach to the Only- 
begotten: and whatever they believe of Him, 
this they will also conceive of the creation: so 
that, if they confess the Lord as God, they will 
also deify the rest of the creation. On the 
other hand, if they define these things to be 
without share in the Divine nature, they will not 
reject the same conception touching the Only- 
| begotten also. Moreover no sane man asserts 
Godhead of the creation. Then neither I 
do not utter the rest, lest I lend my tongue to 
the blasphemy of the enemy. Let those say 
what consequence follows, whose mouth is well 
trained in blasphemy. But their doctrine is 
evident even if they hold their peace. For one 
of two things must necessarily happen :—either 
they will depose the Only-begotten God, so 
that with them He will no more either be, or be 
called so: or, if they assert Godhead ,of Him, 
they will equally assert it of all creation :—or, 
(for this 1s still left to them,) they will shun the 
impiety that appears on either side, and take 
refuge in the orthodox doctrine, and will as- 
suredly agree with us that He is not created, 
that they may confess Him to be truly God. 
What need is there to take time to recount 
all the other blasphemies that underlie his 
doctrine, starting from this beginning? For by 
what we have quoted, one who considers the 
inference to be drawn will understand that the 
father of falsehood, the maker of death, the 
inventor of wickedness, being created in a 
nature intellectual and incorporea!, was not by 
that nature hindered from becoming what he 1s 
by way of change. For the mutability of 
essence, moved either way at “will, involves a 
capacity of nature that follows the impulse of 
determination, so as to become that to which its 
determination leads it. Accordingly they will 
define the Lord as being capable even of con- 
trary dispositions, drawing Him down as it were 
to a rank equal with the angels, by the concep- 
tion of creation 7. But let them listen to the great 
voice of Paul. Why is it that he says that He 
alone has been called Son? Because He 1s 
not of the nature of angels, but of that which is 
more excellent. ‘For unto which of the 
angels said He at any time, ‘Thou art My Son, 
This day have I begotten Thee’? and when 
ayain He bringeth the first-begotten into the 
world He saith, ‘ And let all the angels of God 
worship Him.’ And of the angels He saith, 
‘Who maketh His angels spirits, and His 


7 The argument appears to be this :—The Anomeeans assert, on 
the ground that Hes created, that the Son's essence is tperrov, 
liable to change ; where there is the possibility of change, the nature 
must have a capacity of inclining one way or the other, according to 
the balance of will determining to which side the nature shall incline ¢ 
and that this is the condigon of the angels may be seen from the 
instance of the fallen angels, whose nature was inclined to evil by 
their mpoarpeccs, 


It follows that to say the Son is tperros implies 
that He is on a level with the angelic nature, and might tall even ag 
| the angels fell. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK IV. 157 


ee See ee ee Os Se ee ee ee ee ae ee 


ministers a flame of fire’: but of the Son He 
saith, ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of ‘Thy 
kingdom ®,’" and all else that the prophecy 
recites’ together with these words in declaring 
His Godhead. And he addsalso from another 
Psalm the appropriate words, ‘Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning hast laid the foundation of ‘the 
earth, and the heavens are the works of Thine 
hands,” and the rest, as far as “ But Thou art 
the same, and Thy years shall not fail 9,” 
whereby he describes the immutability and 
eternity of His nature. If, then, the Godhead 
of the Only-begotten is as far above the angelic 


nature asa master is superior to his slaves, how | 


do they make common either with the sensible 
creation Him Who is Lord of the creation, or 
with the nature of the angels Him Who is 
worshipped by them‘, by detailing, concerning 
the manner of His existence, statements which 
will properly apply to the individual things we 
contemplate in creation, even as we already 
showed the account given by heresy, touching 
the Lord, to be closely and appropriately applic- 
able to the making of the earth ? 


$3. He then again admirably discusses the term 
mpwroroxoc as it is four times employed by the 
Apostle. 


But that the readeis of our work may find no 
ambiguity left of such a kind as to atford any 
support to the heretical doctrines, it may be worth 
while to add to the passages examined by us this 
point also from Holy Scripture. ‘They will per- 
haps rais2 a quéstion from the very apostolic 
writings which we quoted: “ How could He be 
called ‘the first-born of creation?’ if He were 
not what creation is? for every first-born is the 
first-born not of another kind, but of its own: 
as Reuben, having precedence in respect of birth 
of those who are counted after him, was the 
first-born, a man the first-born of men; and 
many others are called the first-born of the 
brothers who are reckoned with them.” They 
say then, ‘‘ We assert that He Who is ‘the lirst- 
born of creation’ is of that same essence which 
we consider the essence of all creation. Now 
if the whole creation is of one essence with the 


Father of all, we will not deny that the first-born | 


of creation is this also: but if the God of all 
differs in essence from the creation, we must 
of necessity say that neither has the first-born 
of creation community in essence with God.” 


8 Cf. Heb. i. 4, and foll. It is to be noted that Gregory con- 
nects maAcv in v. 6, with ecoayaoyy, Not trewting It, as the A.V. does, 
as simply introducing another quotation. Uhis appears from his 
later reference to the text 9 Gf, Ps. cii. 25, 26: 

© Oehier's punctuation here seems to be unsitisfactory, 


2 Cf, Col. 1. 15. Ipwroroxos may be, as tt is in th: Authorized 
Version, translated either by ‘first barn,” or by first-bezotten, 
Compare with this pass 1ge Book IL. § 8, where the use of the word | 


in Holy Scripture is discussed, 


The structure of this objection is not, I think, 
at all less imposing in the form in which it is 
alleged by us, than in the torm ia which it would 
probably be brought against us by our advers- 
aries. But what we ought to know as regards 
this point shall now, so far as we are able, be 
plainly set forth in our discourse. 

Four times the name of ‘ first-born” or “ first- 
begotten” is used by the Apostle in all his 
writings: but he has made mention of the 
name in different senses and not in the same 
manner, For now he speaks of “ the first-born of 
all creation 3,” and again of ‘the first-born among 
many brethren 4,” then of “the first-born from 
the deads;” and inthe Epistle to the Hebrews 
the name of “ first-begotten2 is absolute, being 
mentioned by itself: for he speaks thus, “ When 
again He bringeth the first-begotten into the 
woild, He saith, ‘Let all the angels worship 
Him ®’” As these passages are thus distinct, it 
inay be well to interpret each of them separately 
by itself, how He is the “ first-born of creation,” 
how ‘famong many brethren,” how “from the 
dead,” and how, spoken of by Himself apart 
from each of these, when He is again brought 
into the world, He is worshipped by all His 
angels. Let us begin then, if you will, our 
survey of the passages before us with the last- 
mentioned. 

“When again He bringeth in,” he says, “the 
first-begotten into the world.” ‘The addition of 
“again” shows, by the force of this word, that 
this event happens not for the first time: for we 
use this word of the repetition of things which 
have once happened. He signifies, therefore, 
by the phrase, the dread appearing of the Judge 
at the end of the ages, when He is seen no 
more in the form of a servant, but seated in 
glory upon the throne of His kingdom, anc 
worshipped by all the ange‘s that are around 
Him. Therefore He Who once entered into the 
world, becoming the first-born © from the dead,” 
and ‘fof His brethren,’ and ‘‘of all creation,” 
does not, when He comes again into the world 
jas He that judges the world in righteousness 7, 
jas the prophecy saith, cast off the name of the 
first-begotten, which He once received for our 
sakes; but as at the name of Jesus, which is 
above every name, every knee bows, so also 
the company of all the angels worships Him 
Who comes in the name of the First-begotten, 
in their rejoicing over the restoration of men, 
wherewith, by becoming the first-born among 
us, He restored us again to the grace which we 
had at the beyinning% For since there is joy 
among the angels over those who are rescued 


4 Rom. viii. 29. 

a Goll 1 28; SiGe Heb: 1 6: 

7 Ps. xevili, 10. 8 Cf Phill ii, ro: 

9 Oehler’s punctuation. which is probably due toa printer's error, 
| is here a good deal altered. 


3. Cf. Col. i. 15. 
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from sin, (because until now that creation 
groancth and travaileth in pain at the vanity 
that affects us ', judging our perdition to be their 
own loss,) when that manifestation of the sons 
of God takes place which they look for and 
expect, and when the sheep is brought safe to 
the hundred above, (and we surely—humanity, 
that is to say—are that sheep which the Good 
Shepherd saved by becoming the first-be- 
gotten ?,) then especially will they offer, in their 
intense thanksgiving on our behalf, their worship 
to God, Who by being first-begotten restored 
him that had wandered from his Father’s home. 
Now that we have arrived at the understand- 
ing of these words, no one could any longer 
hesitate as to the other passages, for what reason 
He is the first-born, either “cf the dead,” or “of 
the creation,” or ‘‘among many brethren.” For 
all these passages refer to the same point, al- 
though each of them sets forth some spécial 
conception. He is the first-born from the dead, 
Who first by Himself loosed the pains of death 3, 
‘that He might also make that birth cf the resur- 
rection a way forall men4. Again, He becomes 
“the first-born among many brethren,” Who is 
born before us by the new birth of regeneration 
in water, for the travail whereof the hovering of 
the Dove was the midwife, whereby He makes 
those who share with Him tn the like birth to be 
His own brethren, and becomes the first-born 
of those who after Him are born of water and 
of the Sp‘rits: and to speak briefly, as there are 
in us three births, whereby human nature is 
quickened, one of the body, another in the 
sacrament of regeneration, another by that 
resurrection of the dead for which we look, He 
is first-born in all three:—of the twofold re- 
generation which is wrought by two (by baptism 
and by the resurrection), by being Himself the 
leader in each of them; while in the flesh He 
is first-born, as having first and alone devised in 
His own case that birth unknown to nature, 
which no one in the many generations of men 
had originated. If these passages, then, have 
been rightly understood, neither will the signitt- 
cation of the “creation,” of which He 1s tirst- 
born, be unknown to us. For we recognize a 
twofold creation of our nature, the first that 
whereby we were made, the second that where- 
by we were made anew. But there would have 
DSS sme st i i EES Hares 
: ie blatant ot course common to many of the Fathers, 
though S. Augustin-, for instance, explains the ‘ninety and nine 

otherwise, and his explanation has been often followed by modern 
writers and preachers, ‘Ihe present interpretation is assumed in a 
prayer, no doubtof great antiquity, which is found in the Liturgy of 
aH James, both in the Greek and the Syriac version, and also in tre 


Greek form of the Coptic Liturzy of S. Basil, where itis said to be 
“from the Liturgy of S. James.” 


3 Acts il. 24. 5 
4 See Bouk IT. §§ 4 and 8, and note on the former passare. 
5 With this passage may be compared the parallel passage im 


Bk. Il. § 8. ‘The interpretation of the “many brethren ‘of those 
baptized suggests that Gregory understood the “ predestination 
spoken of in Rom. viii. 29 to be predestination to baptisin. 


been no need of the second creation had we not 
made the first unavailing by our disobedience. 
Accordingly, when the first creation had waxed 
old and vanished away, it was needful that there 
should be a new creation in Christ, (as the 
Apostle says, who asserts that we should no 
lonzer see in the second creation any trace of 
that which has waxed old, saying, “ Having put 
off the old man with his deeds and his lusts, put 
on the new man which is created according to 
God®,” and ‘If any man be in Christ,” he 
says, “he is a new creature: the old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become 
new7:”)—for the maker of human nature at 
the first and afterwards is one and the same. 
Then He took dust from the earth and formed 
man: again, He took dust from the Virgin, and 
did not merely form man, but formed man about 
Himself: ¢hev, He created ; afterwards, He was 
created : ¢#enx, the Word made flesh; afterwards, 
the Word became flesh, that He might change 
our ilesh to spirit, by being made partaker with 
us in flesh and blood. Of this new creation 
therefore in Christ, which He Himself began, 
He was called the first-born, being the first- 
fruits of all, both of those begotten into life, and 
of those quickened by resurrection of the dead, 
“that He might be Lord both of the dead and 
of the living®,” and might sanctify the whole 
lump 9 by means of its first-fruits in Himself. 
Now that the character of “first-born” does not 
apply to the Son in respect of His pre-temporal 
existence the appellation of ‘ Only-begotten” 
testifies. For he who is truly only-begotten has 


(no brethren, for how could any one be only- 


begotten if numbered among brethren? but as 
tle is called God and man, Son of God and 
Son of man,—for He has the form of God and 
the form of a servant', being some things ac- 
cording to His supreme nature, becoming other 
things in His dispensation of love to man,—so 
too, being the Only-begotten God, He becomes 
the first-born of all creation,—the Onlv-begotten, 
He that is in the bosom of the Father, yet, 
among tho:e who are saved by the rew creation, 


| . . M3 “ 
both becoming and being called th¢ first-born of 


the creation. But if, as heresy will have it, He 
is called first-born because He was made before 
the rest of the creation, the name does not agree 
with what they maintain concerning the Only- 
begotten God. Tor they do not say this,—that 
the Son and the universe were from the Father 
in like manner,—but they say, that the Only- 
begotten God was made by the Father, and that 
all else was made by the Only-begotten. There- 
fore on the same ground on which, while they 
hold that the Son was created, they call God 
the Father of the created Being, on the same 


7) Cit 2 Cort vs 17: 


6 Cf. Col. ili. 9g, and Mph. iv. 24. pat as 
© Ct, Phal. a. 0. 


8 Kom. xiv, 9. 9 Cf. Rom. xi. 16 
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ground, while they say that all things were 
made by the Only-begotten God, they give 
Him the name not of the “first-born” of the 
things that were made by Him, but more pro- 
perly of their “Father,” as the same relation 
existing in both cases towards the things created, 
logically gives rise to the same appellation. For 
if God, Who is over all, is not properly called 
the “First-born,” but the Father of the Being 
He Himself created, the Onlv-bezotten God 
will surely also be called, by the same reason- 
ing, the “father,” and not properly the “ first- 
born” of His own creatures, so that the appella- 
tion of “first-born” will be altogether improper 
and superfluous, having no place in the heretical 
conception. 


§ 4. He proceeds again to discuss thetmpasstbility of 
the Lord s veneration; and the folly.of Lunomius, 
who says that the generated esscnee involves the 
appellation of Son, avd again, forgetting thts, 
denies the relation of the Son to the Lather: 

“and herein he speaks of Circe and of the man- 


drake poison. 


We must, however, return to those who con- 


nect passion with the Divine generation, and on | 


this account deny that the Lord is truly Legotten, 


in order to avoid the conception of passion. To| 


say that passion is absolutely linked with genera- 
tion, ancl that on this account, in order that the 
Divine nature may continue in purity beyond the 
reach of passion, we ought to consider that the 
Son is alien to the idea of generation, may per- 


haps appear reasonable in the eyes of those who | 


are easily deceived, but those who are instructed 
in the Divine mysteries? have an answer ready 
to hand, based upon admitted facts. For who 


knows not that it is generation that leads us| 


back to the true and blessed life, not being the 
same with that which takes place “ of blood and 


of the will of the flesh 3,” in which are flux and | 


land 


, 
change, and gradual g:owth to perfection, and 
alf else that we observe in our earthly genera- 
tion’: but the other kind is believed to be from 
God, and heavenly, and, as the Gospel says, 
“from above 4,” which excludes the passions of 
flesh and blood? I presume that they both 
admit the existence of this generation, and find 
no passion in it. Therefore not all veneration 
is naturally connected with passion, but the 
material generation is subject to passion, the 
immaterial pure from passion. What constrains 
him then to attribute to the incorruptible gener- 
ation of the Son what properly belongs to the 


flesh, and, by ridiculing the lower form of gener- | 


ation with his unseemly physiology, to exclude 
eS ee 

2 That is, in the sacramental doctrine with regard to Holy 
Baptism. 3S. John i. 13. 

+S. John iii. 3, where dvw0ev may 
above” or as in A.V. 


! 


| 


| 


be inte: preted either ‘from ' 


the Son from affinity with the Father? For if, 
even In our own case, it is generation that is the 
beginning of either life,—that generation which 
ts through the flesh ofa life of passion, that which 
is spiritual of a life of purity, (and no one who 
is In any sense numbered among Christians 
wold contradict this stalement,)—how is it 
allowable to entertain the idea of passion in 
thinking of generation as it concerns the incor- 
ruptible Nature? Let us moreover examine 
this point in addition to those we have men- 
tioned. If they disbelieve the passionless 
character of the Divine generation on the 
ground of the passion that affects the flesh, 
let them also, from the same tokens, (those, 
I mean, to be found in ourselves,) refuse 
to believe that God acts as a Maker without 
passion. For if they judge of the Godhead by 
comparison of our own conditions, they must 
not confess that God either begets or creates ; 


| for neither of these operations is exercised by 


ourselves without passion. Let them t'erefore 
either separate from the Divine natare both 
creation and generation, that they. may guard 
the impassibility of God on either side, and let 
them, that the Father may be kept safely beyond 
the range of passion, neither growing weary by 
creation, nor being defiled by generation, entirely 
reject from their doctrine the belief in the Only- 
begotten, or, if they agree that the one activity 
is exercised by the Divine power without passion, 
let them not quarrel about the other: for if He 
creates without labour or matter, He surely also 
begets without labour or flux. 

And here once more I have in this argument 
the support of Eunomius. I will state his 
nonsense concisely and briefly, epitemizing his 
whole meaning. That men do not make 
materials for us, but only by their art add form 
to matter,-—this is the drift of what he says in 
the course of a great quantity of nonsensical 
language. If, then, understanding conception 
formation to be included in the lower 
generation, he forbids on this ground the pure > 
notion of generation, by consequence, on the 
same reasoning, since earthly creation 1s busied 
with the form, but cannot furnish matter 
together with the form, let him forbid us also, 


‘on this ground, to suppose that the Father is a 


Creator. If, on the other hand, he refuses to 
conceive creation in the case of God according 
to man’s measure of power, let him also cease to 
slander Divine generation by human imperfec- 
tions. But, that his accuracy and circumspection 


‘in argument may be more clearly established, 


I will again return to a small point in his state- 
ments. He asserts that “things which are re- 
spectively active and passive share one another’s 
nature,” and _nentions, after bodily generation, 


$ Reading et for ets, according to Oehler’s suggestion. 
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“the work of the craftsman as displayed in 
materials.” Now let the acute hearer mark how 
he here fails in his proper aim, and wanders 
about among whatever statements he happens 
to invent. He sees in things that come into. 
being by way of the flesh the “active and passive | 
conceived, with the same essence, the one im- 
parting the essence, the other receiving it.” 
Thus he knows how to discern the truth with 
accuracy as regards the nature of existing 
things, so as to separate the imparter and the 
receiver from the essence, and to say that each 
of these is distinct in himself apart from the 
essence. For he that receives or imparts is 
surely another besides that which is given or 
received, so that we must first conceive some 
one by himself, viewed in his own separate 
existence, and then speak of him as giving that 
which he has, or receiving that which he has 
not® And when he has sputtered out this 
argument in such a ridiculous fashion, our sage 
friend does not perceive that by the next step) 
he overt4rows himself once more. For he who 
by his aft forms at his will the material before 
him, surely in this operation acts; and the 
material, in receiving its form at the hand of 
him who exercises the art, is passively affected : 
for it is not by remaining unaffected and un- 
impressionable that the material reccives its 
form. If then, even in the case of things 
wrought by art, nothing can come into being 
without passivity and action concurring to pro- 
duce it, how can our author think that he here 
abides by his own words? seeing that, in declar- 
ing community of essence to be involved in the 
relation of action and passion, he seems not 
only to attest in some sense community of 
essence in Him that is begotten with Him that 
begat Him, but also to make the whole creation 
of one essence? with its Maker, if, as he says, 
the active and the pa-sive are to be delined as 
mutually akin in resp ct of nature. ‘Thus, by 
the very arguments by which he establishes| 
what he wishes, he overthrows the main object 
of his effort, and makes the glory of the co- 
essential Son more secure by his own conten- 
tion. For if the fact of origination from anything 
shows the essence of the generator to be in the 
generated, and if artificial fabrication (being 
accomplished by means of action and passion) 
reduces both that which makes and that which 
is produced to community of essence, according 
to his account, our author in many places of 
his own writings maintains that the Lord has 
been begotten. ‘hus by the very arguments 


6 It is not quite clear whether any of this passage, or, f 50, how 
nuch of it, is a direct quotation from Eunomius. Drobably only the 
thruse about the imparting and receiving of the essence ts taken 
se him, the rest of the passage being Gregory's expansion ot the 
phrase into’a distinction between the essence and the thing of which 
itis the essence, so that the thing can be viewed apart trom its own 
essence, . 7 Spoovstor, 


whereby he seeks to prove the Lord alien from 
the essence of the Father, he asserts for Him 
intimate connexion. Tor if, according to his 
account, separation in essence is not observed 
either in generation or in fabrication, then, 
whatever he allows the Lord to be, whether 
“created” or a “product of generation,” he 
asserts, by both names alike, the alfinity of 
essence, seeing that he makes community of 
nature in active and passive, in generator and 
generated, a part of his system. 

Let us turn however to the next point of the 
argument. I bey my readers not to be im- 
patient at the minuteness of examination which 
extends our argument to a length beyond what 
we would desire. For it is not any ordinary 
matters on which we stand in danger, so that 
our loss would be slight if we should hurry past 
any point that required more careful attention, 
but it is the very sum of our hope that we have 
at stake. or the alternative before us is, 
whether we should be Christians, not led astray 
by the destructive wiles of heresy, or whether 
we should be completely swept away into the 
conceptions ct Jews or heathen. ‘To the end, 
then, that we may not suffer either of these 
things forbidden, that we may ne.ther agree 
with the doctrine of the Jews by a dental of the 
verily begotten Son, nor be involved in the 
downfall of the idolaters by the adoration of 
the creature, let us perforce spend some time 
in the discussion of these matters, and set forth 
the very words of Eunomius, which run thus :— 

“ Now as these things are thus divided, one 
might reasonably say that the most proper and 
primary essence, and that which alone exists 
by the operation of the Father, admits for itseif 
the appellations of ‘product of generation,’ 
‘product of making,’ and ‘ product of creation’ :” 
and a little further on he says, ‘‘But the Son 
alone, existing by the operation of the Father, 
pessesses His nature and His relation to Him 
that begat Him, without community ®.” Such 
are his words. But let us, like men who look on 
at their enemies engaged in a factious struggle 
among themselves, consider first our adversaries’ 
contention against themselves, and so proceed 
to set forth on the other side the true doctrine 
of godliness. ‘The Son alone,” he says, 
“existing by the operation of the Father, pos- 
sesses His nature and His relation to Him that 
begat Him, without community.” But in his 
previous statements, he says that he ‘does not 
refuse to call Him, that is begotten a ‘product 
of generation,’ as the generated essence itself, 
and the appellation of Son, make such a relation 
of words appropriate.” 
follows that it is to be understood as denying community of essence 


between the Father and the Son, not as asserting only the unique 
character alike of the Son and of His relation to the Father, 
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The contradiction existing in these passages 
being thus evident, I am inclined to admire for 
their acuteness thosé who praise this doctrine. 
For it would be hard to say to which of his 
statements they could turn without finding 
themselves at variance with the remainder. 
His earlier statement represented that the 
generated essence, and the appellation of 
“Son,” made such a relation of words appro- 
priate. His present system says the contrary :— 
that “the Son possesses His relation to Him 
that begat Him without community.” If they 
believe the first statement, they will surely not 
accept the second: if they incline to the latter, 
they will find themselves opposed to the earlier 
conception. Who will stay the combat? Who 
will mediate in this civil war? Who will bring 
this discord into agreement, when the very soul 
is divided against itself by the opposing state- 
ments, and drawn in different ways to contrary 
doctrines? Perhaps we may see here that dark 
saying of prophecy which David speaks of the 
Jews—“They were divided but. were not 
pricked at heart9.” For lo, not even when they 
are divided among contrariety of doctrines have 
they a sense of their discordancy, but they are 
carried about by their ears hike wine jars, borne 
around at the will of him who shifts them. It 
pleased him to say that the generated essence 
was closely connected with the appellation of 
“Son”: straightway, like men asleep, they 
nodded assent to his remarks. He changed 
his statement again to the contrary one, and 
denies the relation of the Son to Him that 
begat Him: again his well-beloved friends join 
in assent to this also, shifting in whatever 
direction he chooses, as the shadows of bodies 
change their form by spontaneous mimicry with 
the motion of the advancing figure, and even if 
he contradicts himself, accepting that also. 
‘This is another form of the draught that Homer 
tells us of, not changing the bodies of those 
who drink its poison into the forms of brutes, 
but acting on their souls to produce in them 
a change to a state void of reason. For of 
those men, the tale tells that their mind was 
sound, while their form was changed to that of 
beasts, but here, while their bodies remain in 
their natural state, their souls are transformed to 
the condition of brutes. And as there the 
poet’s tale of wonder says that those who drank 
the drug were changed into the forms of various 
beasts, at the pleasure of her who beguiled their 
nature, the same thing happens now also from 
this Circe’s cup. For they who drink the 
deceit of sorcery from the same writing are 
changed to different forms of doctrine, trans- 
formed now to one, now to another. And 


9 This is the I.XX. version of the last part of Ps. xxxv. 15, a 
rendering with which the Vulgate version practically agrees. 
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meanwhile these very ridiculous people, accord. 
ing to the revised edition of the fable, are still 
well pleased with him who leads them to such 
absurdity, and stoop to gather the words he 
scatters about, as if they were cornel fruit or 
acorns, running greedily like swine to the 
doctrines that are shed onthe ground, not 
being naturally capable of fixing their gaze on 
those which are lofty and heavenly. For this 
reason it is that they do not sve the tendency 
of his argument to contrary positions, but snatch 
without examination what comes in their way: 
and as they say that the bodies of men stupefied 
with mandrake are held in a sert of slumber 
and inability to move, sw are the senses of these 
men’s souls affected, being made torpid as 
regards the apprehension of deceit. It is 
certainly a terrible thing to be held in uncon- 
sciousness by hidden guile, as the result of some 
fallacious argument: yet where it is Involuntary 
the misfortune is excusable: but to be brought 
to make trial of evil as the result of a kind of 
forethought and zealous desire, not in ignorance 
of what will befall, surpasses every extreme of 
misery. Surely we may well complain, when 
we hear that even greedy fish avoid the steel 
when it comes near them unbaited, and take 
down the hook only when hope of food decoys 
them to a bait: but where the evil is apparent, 
to go over of their own accord to this destruc- 
tion is a more wretched thing than the folly of 
the fish: for these are led by their greediness 
to a destruction that 1s concealed from them, 
but the others swallow with open mouth the 
hook of impiety in its bareness, satisfied with 
destruction under the influence of some un- 
reasoning passion. For what could be clearer 
than this contradictlon—than to say that the 
same Person was begotten and is a thing 
created, and that something is closely con- 
nected with the name of ‘‘Son,” and, again, is 
alien from the sense of “Son”? But enough 
of these matters. 


§ 5. He again shows Eunomtus, constrained by 
truth, in the character of an advocate of the 
orthodox doctrine, confessing as most proper 
and primary, not only the essence of the Father, 
but the essence also of the Oniy begotten. 


It might, however, be useful to look at the 
sense of the utterance of Eunomius that is set 
before us in orderly sequence, recurring to the 
beginning of his statement. For the points we 
have now examined were an obvious incitement 
to us to begin our reply with the last passage, 
on account of the evident character of the 
contradiction involved in his words, 

This, then, is what Eunomius says at the 
beginning :-— 
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“Now, as these things are thus divided, one 
might reasonably say that the most proper and 


the operation of the Father, admits for itself 
the appellations of ‘product of generation,’ 
‘product of making,’ and ‘ product of creation.’ ” 
First, then, I would ask those who are attending 
to this discourse to bear in mind, that in his 
first composition he says that the essence of the 
Father also is “most proper,” introducing his 
statement with these words, “ The whole account 
of our teaching is completed with the supreme 
and most proper essence.” And here he calls 
the essence of the Only-begotten “ most proper 
and primary.”” Thus putting together Eunomius’ 
phrases from each of his books, we shall call 
him himself as a witness of the community of 
essence, who in another place makes a declara- 
tion to this effect, that “of things which have 
the same appellations, the nature also fs not 
different ” in any way. 
tory friend would not indicate things differing 
in nature by identity of appellation, but it is 
surely for this reason, that the definition of 
essence in Father and Son is one, that he says 
that the one is *‘ most proper, ” and that the other 
also is “most proper.” And the general usage 
of men bears witness to our argument, which 
does not apply the term “ most proper” where 
the name does not truly agree with the nature. 
For instance, we cal! a likeness, inexactly, ‘*a 
man,” but what we properly designate by this 
name is the animal presented to us in nature 
And similarly, the language of Scripture recog- 
nizes the appellation of “god” for an idol, 
and for a demon, and for the belly: but here 
too the name has not its proper sense; and in 
the same way with all other cases. A man 1s 
said to have eaten food in the fancy of a dream, 
but we cannot call this fancy food, in the proper 
sense of the term. As, then, in the case of 
two men existing naturally, we properly call 
both equally by the name of man, while if 
any one should join an inanimate portrait in 
his enumeration with a real man, one might 
perhaps speak of him who really exists and 
of the likeness, as “two men,” but would 
no longer attribute to both the proper mean- 
ing of the word, so, on the supposition that 
the nature of the Only-begotten was con- 
ceived as something else than the essence of 
the Father, our author would not have called 
each of the essences ‘‘most proper.” l’or how 
‘could any one signify things differing in nature 
by identity of names? Surely the truth seems 
to be made plain even by those who fight 
against it, as falsehood is unable, even when 
expressed in the words of the enemy, utterly to 
prevail over truth. Hence the doctrine of 
utthodoxy is proclaimed by the mouth of its 


For our self-contradic- | 


I 


{ 


/his own statement, by showing, 


opponents, without their knowing what they say, 


|as the saving Passion of the Lord for us had been 
primary essence, and that which alone exists by 


foretold in the case of Caiaphas, not knowing 
what he said‘, If, theretore, true propriety of 
essence 1s common to both (I mean to the 
Father and the Son), what room 1s there for 
saying that their essences are mutually diver- 
gent? Or how isa difference by way of superior 
power, or greatness, or honour, contemplated 
in them, seeing that the “ most proper ” essence 
admits of no diminution? For that which is 
whatever it is imperfectly, is not that thing 
‘most properly,” be it nature, or power, or rank, 
or any other individual object of contemplation, 
so that the superiority of the Father's essence, 
as heresy will have it, proves the imperfection 
of the essence of the Son. Ifthen it is imperfect 
itis not proper; but if it is “most proper” it 
is also surely perfect. For it is not possible 
to call that which is deficient perfect. But 
neither is it possible, when, in comparing them, 
that which is perfect 1s set beside that which is 
perfect, to perceive any difference by way of 
excess or defect: for perfection 1s one in both 
cases, as in a rule, not showing a hollow by 
defect, nor a projection by excess. Thus, from 
these passages Eunomius’ advocacy in favour 


jof our doctrine may be sutiic:ently seen—I 


should rather say, not his earnestness on our 
behalf, but his conflict with himself. Jor he 
turns against himself those devices whereby he 
establishes our doctrines by his own arguments. 
Let us, however, once more follow his writings 
word for word, that it may Le clear to all that 
their argument has no power for evil except the 
desire to do mischief. 


$6. Fle then exposes the argument about the 
“« Generate,’ and the “product of making,” and 
* product of creation,” and shows the tmptous 
nature of the lang vae of hoes and 
Theognostus on the “immediate” and “un- 
divided” character of the essence, and its 
“relation to its creator and make 


Let us listen, then, to what he says. ‘One 
might reasonably say that the most proper and 
primary essence, and that which alone exists by 
the operation of the Father, admits for itselt 
the appellations of ‘product of generation, 

‘product of making,’ and‘ product of creation.’ 
Who knows not that what separates the Church 
from heresy is this term, ‘ product of creation,” 
applied to the Son ? Accordin: gly, the doctrinal 
ditterence being universally acknowledged, what 
would be the reasonable course for a man to 
take who endeavours to show that his opinions 
are more true than ours? Clearly, to establish 
by such proots 
as he could, that we ought to consider that the 
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Lord is created. 
rather lay down a law for his readers that 
they should speak of matters of contioversy 
as if they were acknowledged facts? For my 
own part, I think he should take the former 
course, and perhaps all who possess any 
share of intelligence demand this of their op- 
ponents, that they should, to begin with, estab- 
lish upon some incontrovertible basis the first 
principle of their argument, and so proceed to 
press their theory by inferences. Now our 
writer leaves alone the task of establishing the 
view that we should think He is created, and 
goes on to the next steps, fitting on the infer- 


ential process of his argument to this unproved | 


assumption, being just in the condition of those 
men whose minds are deep in foolish desires, 
with their thoughts wandering upon a kingdom, 
or upon some other object of pursuit. They 
do not think how any of the things on which 
they set their hearts could possibly be, but they 
arrange and order their good fortune for them- 
selyes at their pleasure, as if it were theirs 
already, straying with a kind of pleasure among 
non-existent things. So, too, our clever author 
somehow or other lulls his own renowned dia- 
lectic to sleep, and before giving a demonstra- 
tion of the point at issue, he tells, as if to 
children, the tale of this deccitful and inconse- 
quent folly of his own doctrine, setting it forth 
like a story told at a drinking-party. Tor he 
says that the essence which “exists by the 
operation of the Father ” admits the appellation 
of “product of generation,” and of “ product of 
making,” and of “ product of creation.” What 
reasoning showed us that the Son exists by any 
constructive operation, and that the nature of 
the Father remains inoperative with regard to 
the Personal existence? of the Son? This was 
the very point at issue in the controversy, 
whether the essence of the Father begat the 
Son, or whether it made Himas one of the 
external things which accompany His nature 3. 
Now seeing that the Church, according to the 
Divine teaching, believes the Only-begotten to 
be verily God, and abhors the superstition of 
polytheism, and for this cause does not admit 
the difference of essences, in order that the 
Godheads may not, by divergence of essence, 
fall under the conception of number (for this is 


nothing else than to introduce polytheism into | 


our life)—sveing, I say, that the Church teaches 
this in plain language, that the Only-begotten 
is essentially God, very God of the essence of the 
very God, how ought one who opposes her de- 
cisions to overthrow the preconceived opinion ? 


Should he not do so by establishing the oppos- 


2 Undoract. 4 as fies 
*3 Ata later stace Gregory points out that the idea of creation 


is involved, if the thing produced is external to the aature of the 
Maker. 


Or omitting this, should he | 


|principle for the succeeding argument. 


ing statement, demonstrating the disputed point 
from some acknowledged principle? I think 
no sensible man would look for anything else 
than this. But our author starts from the dis- 
puted points, and takes, as though it were 
admitted, matter which is in controversy as a 
Piat 
had first been shown that the Son had His 
existence through some operation, what quarrel 
should we have with what follows, that he 
should say that the essence which exists through 
an operation admits for itself the name of 


\‘*product of making”? But let the advocates 


of .error tell us how the consequence has any 
force, so long as the antecedent remains un- 
established. For supposing one were to grant 
by way of hypothesis that man is winged, there 
will be no question of concession about what 
comes next: for he who becomes winged will fly 
in some way or other, and litt himself up on 
high above the earth, soaring through the air on 
his wings. But we have to see how he whose 
nature is not aerial could become winged, and 
if this condition does not exist, it is vain to 
discuss the next point. Let our author, then, 
show this to begin with, that it is in vain that 
the Church has believed that thé Only-begotten 
Son truly exists, not adopted bya Father falsely 
so called, but existing according to nature, by 
generation from Him Who is, not alienated 
from the essence of Him that begat Him. But 
so long as his primary proposition remains 
unproved, it is idle to dwell on those which are 
secondary. And let no one interrupt me, by 
saying that what we confess should also be 
contirmed by constructive reasoning: for it is 
enough for proof of our statement, that the 
tradition has come down to us from our fathers, 
handed on, like some inheritance, by succession 
from the apostles and the saints who came after 
them. They, on the other hand, who change 
their doctrines to this novelty, would need the 
support of arguments in abundance, if they were 
about to bring over to their views, not men light 
as dust, and unstable, but men of weight and 
steadiness: but so long as their statement is 
advanced without being established, and without 
being proved, who is so foolish and so brutish 
as to account the teaching of the evangelists 
and apostles, and of those who have successively 
shone like lights in the churches, of less force 
than this undemonstrated nonsense ? 

Let us further look at the most remarkable 
instance of our author's cleverness ; how, by the 
abundance of his dialectic skill, he ingeniously 
draws over to the contrary view the more simple 
sort. He throws in, as an addition to the tide 
of “ product of making,” and that of “ product 
of creation,” the further phrase, “product of 
generation,” saying that the essence of the Son 
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“admits these names for itself”; and thinks 
that, so long as he harangues as if he were in 
some gathering of topers, his knavery in dealing 
with doctrine will not be detected by any one. 
For in joining “ product of generation” with 
‘product of making,” and “ product of erea- 
tion,” he thinks that he stealthily makes away 
with the difference in significance between the 
names, by putting together what have nothing 
incommon. ‘These are his clever tricks of 
dialectic ; but we mere laymen in argument 4 
do not deny that, so far as voice and tongue 
are concerned, we are what his speech sets forth 
about us, but we allow also that our ears, as the 
prophet says, are made ready for intelligent 
hearing. Accordingly, we are not moved, by 
the conjunction of names that have nothing in 
common, to make a confusion between the 
things they signify: but even if the great 
Apostle names together wood, hay, ‘stubble, 
gold, silver, and precious stones 5, we reckon 
up summarily the number of things he mentions, 
and yet do not fail to recognize separately the 


nature of each of the substances named. So 
here, too, when “product of generation” and 


“product of making” are named together, we 
pass from the sounds to the sense, and do not 
behold the same meaning in each of the names ; 
for “product of creation” means one thing, 
and “ product of generation” another: so that 
even if he tries to mingle what will not blend, 
the intelligent hearer will listen with discrimin- 
ation, and will point out that it is an impossi- 
bility for any one nature to “admit for itself” 
the appellation of “ product of generation,” and 
that of “ product of creation.” For, if one of 
these were true, the other would necessarily be 
false, so that, if the thing were a product of 
creation, it would not be a product of genera- 
tion, and conversely, if it were called a product 
of generation, it would be alienated from the 
title of ‘product of creation.” Yet Eunomius 
tells us that the essence of the Son “admits for 
itself the appellations of ‘ product of generation,’ 
‘ product of making,’ and ‘ product of creation’” ! 

Does he, by what still remains, make at all 
more secure this headless and rootless state- 
ment of his, in which, in its earliest stage, nothing 
was laid down that had any force with regard 
to the point he is trying to establish? or 
does the rest also cling to the same folly, not 
deriving its strength from any support it gets 
from argument, but setting out its exposition of 
blasphemy with vague details like the recital of 
dreams? He says (and this he subjoins to what 
I have already quoted)—‘* Having its generation 


4 This phrase scems to be quoted from Ennomius. The refer- 
ence to the “prophet” may possibly be suggested by Ts. vi. g-10: 
but it is more probably only concerned with the words wria and 
axonv, as applied to convey the idea of mental alertness. 

S Cf x Cor. iil, ra 


without intervention, and preserving indivisible 
its relation to its Generator, Maker, and Creator,” 
Well, if we were to leave alone the absence of 
intervention and of division, and look at the 
meaning of the words as it stands by itself, we 
shall find that everywhere his absurd teaching 
is cast upon the ears of those whom he deceives, 
without corroboration from a single argument. 
“Its Generator, and Maker, and Creator,” he 
says. These names, though they seem to be 
three, include the sense of but two concepts, 
since two of the words are equivalent in meaning, 
For to make is the same as to create, but gener- 
ation is another thing distinct from those spoken 
of. Now, seeing that the result of the significa- 
tion of the words is to divide the ordinary 
apprehension of men into different ideas, what 
argument demonstrates to us that making is the 
same thing with generation, to the end that we 
may accommodate the one essence to this differ- 
ence of terms? For so long as the ordinary 
significance of the words holds, and no argument 
is found to transfer the sense of the terms to an 
opposite meaning, it is not possible that any 
one nature should be divided between the con- 
ception of “ product of making,” and that of 
“product of generation.” Since each of these 
terms, used by itself, has a meaning of its own, 
we must also suppose the relative conjunction 
in which they stand to be appropriate and ger- 
mane to the terms. For all other relative terms 
have their connection, not with what is foreign 
and heterogeneous, but, even if the correlative 
term be suppressed, we hear spontaneously, to- 
gether with the primary word, that which is 
linked with it, as in the case of ‘‘ maker,” “ slave,” 
frend.” “son,” and so forth, Wor /allinamies 
that are considered as relative to another, pre- 
sent to us, by the mention of them, each its 
proper and closely connected relationship with 
that which it declares, while they avoid all mix- 
ture of that which is heterogeneous ® For 
neither is the name of ‘ maker” linked with the 
word “son,” nor the term “slave” referred to 
the term ‘‘maker,” nor does “ friend” present 
to usa “slave,” nor “ son’ a ‘master,’ but we 
recognize clearly and distinctly the connection 
‘of each of these with its correlative, conceiving 
by the word ‘friend ” another friend; by “slave,” 
a master; by “maker,” work; by “son,” a 
father. In the same way, then, “ product of 
veneration ” has its proper relative sense; with 
the “ product of generation,” surely, is linked 
the generator, and with the “product of crea- 
tion” the eveator ; and we must certainly, if we 
are not prepared by a substitution of names to 


6 Foe. “A thing made” suggests to us the thought of a maker,” 
“4 maker” the thought of the thing made ; and they suggest also a 
close connection as existing between the two correlative terms of one 
of which the name is uttered ; but neither suggests in the same way 
any term which is not correlative, or with which it is not, in some 
| manner, 1 part materia. 
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introduce a confusion of things, preserve for: 
each of the relative terms that which it properly 
connotes. 

Now, seeing that the tendency of the meaning 
of these words is manifest, how comes it that 
one who advances his doctrine by the aid of 
logical system failed to perceive in these names: 
their proper relative sense? But he thinks that 
he is linking on the “ product of generation ” to 
“maker,” and the “product of making” to 
“generator,” by saying that the essence of the 
Son “admits for itself the appellations of * pro- 
duct of generation,’ ‘product of making,’ and} 
‘product of creation,’” and “preserves indi- 
visible its relation to its Generator, Maker, and 
Creator.” For it is contrary to nature, that a 
single thing should be split up into different 
relations. But the Son is properly related to the 
Father, and that which is begotten to him that 
begat it, while the “ product of making”’ has its 
relation to its “‘maker”; save if one might con- 
sider some inexact use, in some undistinguishing 
way of common parlance, to overrule the strict 
signification. 

By what reasoning then is it, and by what 
arguments, according to that invincible logic of 
his, that he wins back the opinion of the mass 
of men, and follows cut at his pleasure this line 
of thought, that as the God Who is over all is 
conceived and spoken of both as “ Creator ” 
and as “Father,” the Son has a close con- 
nection with both titles, being equally called 
both “ product of creation” and “ product of 
generation”? For as customary accuracy of 
speech distinguishes between names of this 
kind, and applies the name of “ generation ” in 
the case of thinzs generated from the essence 
itself, and understands that of ‘‘creation” of 
those things which are external to the nature of 
their maker, and as on this account the Divine 
doctrines, in handing down the knowledge of 
God, have delivered to us the names of ‘‘ Father” 
and “Son,” not those of ‘* Creator” and “work,” | 
‘that there might arise no error tending to blas- 
phemy (as might happen if an appellation of the | 
latter kind repelled the Son to the position of 
an alien and a stranger), and that the impious 
doctrines which sever the Only-begotten from 
essential affinity with the Father might find no 
entrance—seeing all this, I say, he who declares 
that the appellation of “ product of making” is 
one befitting the Son, will surely say by con- 
sequence that the name of “Son” is properly 
applicable to that which is the product of | 
makirg; so that, if.the Son is a “ product of 
making,” the heaven is called “Son,” and the 
individual things that have been made are, 
according to our author, properly named by the 
appellation of “Son.” For if He has this 
name, not because He shares in nature with 


nature of Him that begat Him. 


jthere, it would not have swerved 
/ orthodox view, since we too confess the close 


Him that begat Him, but is called Son for this 
reason, that He is created, the same argument 
will permit that a Jamb, a dog, a frog, and all 
things that exist by the will of their maker, 
should be named by the title of “Son.” If, on 
the other hand, each of these is not a Son and 
is not called God, by reason of its being external 
to the nature of the Son, it follows, surely, that 


,He Who is truly Son is Son, and is confessed 


to be God by reason of His being of the very 
But Eunomius 
abhors the idea of generation, and excludes it 
from the Divine doctrine, slandering the term 
by his fleshly speculations. Well, our discourse, 
in what precedes, showed sufficiently on this 
point that, as the Psalmist says, ‘“‘they are 
afraid where no fear is 7.” For if it was shown 
in the case of men that not all generation exists 
by way of passion, but that that which is ma- 
terial is by passion, while that which is spiritual 
is pure and incorruptible, (for that which is 
begotten of the Spirit is spirit and not flesh, 
and in spirit we see no condition that is subject 
to passion,) sincé our author thought it neces- , 
sary to estimate the ‘Divine power by means of 
examples among ourselves, let him persuade 
himself to conceive from the other mode of 
generation the passionless character of the 
Divine generation. Moreover, by mixing up 
together these three names, of which two are 
equivalent, he thinks that his readers, by reason 
of the community of sense in the two phrases, 
will jump to the conclusion that the third is 
equivalent also. For since the appellation of 
‘product of making,” and “ product of creation,” 
indicate that the thing made is external to the 
nature of the maker, he couples with these the 
phrase, “product of generation,” that this too may 
be interpreted along with those above mentioned. 
But argument of this sort is termed fraud and 
falsehood and imposition, not a thoughtful and 
ski.ful demonstration, For that only is called 
demonstration which shows what is unknown 
from what is acknowledged; but to reason 
fraudulently and fallaciously, to conceal your 
own reproach, and to confound by superficial 
deceits the understanding of men, as the Apostle 
says, “of corrupt minds 8,” this no sane man 
would call a skilful demonstration. 

Let us proceed, however, to what follows in 
order. He says that the generation of the es- 
sence is ‘without intervention,” and that it 
“preserves indivisible its relation to its Gener- 
ator, Maker, and Creator.’ Well, if he had 
spoken of the immediate and indivisible cha- 
racter of the essence, and stopped his discourse 
from the 
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Rn 
connection and relation of the Son with the | the world, and not all things on account of Him, 


Father, so that there is nothing inserted between 
them which is found to intervene in the con- 
nection of the Son with the Father, no concep- 
tion of interval, not even that minute and 
indivisible one, which, when time is divided 
into past, present, and future, is cSnceived in- 
divisibly by itself as the present, as it cannot be 
considered as a part either of the past or of the 
future, by reason of its being quite without 
dimensions and incapable of division, and un- 
observable, to whichever side it might be added. 
That, then, which is perfectly immediate, admits, 
we say, of no such intervention; for that which 
is separated by any interval would cease to be 
immediate. If, therefore, our author, likewise, 
in saying that the generation of the Son is 
“ without intervention,” excluded all these ideas, 
then he laid down the orthodox doctrine of the 
conjunction of Him Who is with the Father. 
When, however, as though in a fit of repent- 
ance, he straightway proceeded to add to what 
he had said that the essence ‘“ preserves its 
relation to its Generator, Maker, and Creator,” 
he polluted his first statement by his second, 
vomiting forth his blasphemous utterance upon 
the pure doctrine. For it is clear that there 
too his “ without intervention” has no orthodox 
intention, but, as one might say that the 
hammer is mediate between the smith and the 
nail, but its own making is “ without inter- 
vention,” because, when tools had not yet been 
found out by the craft, the hammer came first 
from the craftsman’s hands by some inventive 
process, not 9 by means of any other tool, and so 
by it the others were made; so the phrase, 
“without intervention,” indicates that this 1s 
also our author’s conception touching the Only- 
begotten. And here Eunomius is not alone in 
his error as regards the enormity of his doctrine, 
but you may find a parallel also in the works of 
Theognostus 4, who says that God, wishing to 
make this universe, first brought the Son into 
existence as a sort of standard of the creation ; 
not perceiving that in his statement there Is 
involved this absurdity, that what exists, not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of something else, 
is surely of less value than that for the sake of 
‘which it exists: as we provide an implement 
of husbandry for the sake of life, yet the plough 
is surely not reckoned as equally valuable with 
life. So, if the Lord also exists on account of 


9 It seems necessary for the sense to read ov be érépou Twos 
dpyavou, since the force of the comparison consists In the hammer 
being produced immediately by the south : pier sine we te, 
understand 6’ érépov twos dpyavov to refer to the employment 0 
some too] not properly belonging to the Texv7 of the smith: but even 


so the parallel would be destroyed. | opis aie 

- a heocadeltd, a writer of the third century, 1s said to have been 
the heat of the Catechetical School at Alexandria, and ts quoted by 
5 ius as itho rainst the Arians. 
S. Athanasius as an authority agar oe 
his work is to be found in Photius, and this is extracted and printed 
with the few remaining fragments of his actual wiitings in the 3rd 
volume of Routh’s 4. egume Sacre, 


An account of 


th: whole of the things for the sake of which 


jthey say He exists, would be more valuable 


than the Lord. And this is what they are here 
establishing by their argument, where they insist 
that the Son has His relation to His Creator 
and Maker “‘ without intervention.” 


8 7. He then clearly and skilfully criticises the 
doctrine of the impossibility of comparison with 
the things made alter the Son, and exposes the 
tdolatry contrived by ELunomius, and concealed 
by the terminology of * Son” and “ Only- 
begotten,” to deceive his readers. 


In the remainder of the passage, however, he 


| becomes conciliatory, and says that the essence 


‘is not compared with any of the things that 
were made by it and after it?” Such are the 
gifts which the enemies of the truth offer to the 
Lord 3, by which their blasphemy is made more 
manifest. Tell me what else is there of all 
things in creation that admits of comparison 
with a ditferent th’ng, seeing that the character- 
istic nature that appears in each absolutely 
rejects community with things of a different 
kind +? The heaven admits no comparison with 
the earth, nor this with the stars, nor the stars 
with the seas, nor water with stone, nor animals 
with trees, nor land animals with winged crea- 
tures, nor four-footed beasts with those that 
swim, nor irrational with rational creatures. 
Indeed, why should one take up time with 
individual instances, in showing that we may 
say of every single thing that we behold in the 
creation, precisely what was thrown to the Only- 
begotten, as if it were something special—that 
He admits of comparison with none of the 
things that have been produced after Him and 
by Him? For it is clear that everything which 
you conceive by itself is incapable of comparison 
with the universe, and with the individual things 
which compose it; and it is this, which may be 
truly said of any creature you please, which is 
allotted by the enemies of the truth, as adequate 
and sufficient for His honour and glory, to the 
Only-begotten God! And once more, putting 
together phrases of the same sort in the remain- 
der of the passage, he dignifies Him with his 
empty honours, calling Him “ Lord” and “ Only- 
begotten”: but that no orthodox meaning may 
be conveyed to his readers by these names, he 


2 Ochler's proposal to read “‘ wel snzitis libris quod sententia 
Jlagitat tov di avrod Kai jer’ adrov” does not seem necessary. 
avTns and avrny reler to ovata, the quotation being made (not verb- 
ally) from A vnoueus, not from ‘Cheognostus, and following appar- 
ently the phrase about “* preserving the relation,” ete. If the clause 
were a continuation of the quotation from ‘Lheognostus, we should 
have to follow Ochler's proposal. 

3 Reading, according to Cotelerius’ suggestion, (mentioned with 
approval by Oehler, though not followed by him,) dwpopopotioey for 
Sopuppopovew. 

+ ‘Lhat is to say, because there is no “common measre” of the 


. distinct natures. 
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promptly mixes up blasphemy with the more 
notable of them. His phrase runs thus :—“ In- 
asmuch,” he says, ‘as the generated essence 
leaves no room for community to anything else 
(for it is only-begotten 5), nor is the op=ration 
of the Maker contemplated as common.” © 
marvellous insolence! as though he were ad- 
dressing his harangue to brutes, or senseless? 
beings “which have no understanding ®,” he 
twists his argument about in contrary ways, a: 
he pleases ; or rather he suffers as men do who 
are deprived of sight ; for they too behave often 
in unseemly ways before the eyes of those who 
see, Supposing, because they themselves cannot 
see, that they are also unseen. For what sort 
of man is it who does not see the contradiction 
in his words? Because it ts “generated,” he says, 
the essence leaves other things no room for 
community, for it is only-begotten; and then 
when he has uttered these words, really as though 
he did not see or did not suppose himself to be 
seen, he tacks on, as if corresponding to what 
he has said, things that have nothing in common 
with them, coupling “the operation of the 
maker” with the essence of the Only-begotten. 
That which is gencrated is correlative to the 
generator, and the Only-begotten, surely, by 
consequence, to the Father; and he who looks 
to the truth beholds, in co-ordination with the 
Son, not “the operation of the maker,” but the 
nature of Him that begat Him. but he, as if 
he were talking about plants or seeds, or some 
other thing in the order of creation, sets ‘the 
operation of the maker” by the side of the ex- 
istence 7 of the Only-begotten. Why, if a stone 
or astick, or something of that sort, were the 
subject of consideration, it would be logical to 
pre-suppose “the operation of the maker” ; 
but if the Only-begotten God is confessed, even 
by His adversaries, to be a Son, and to exist by 
way of generation, how do the same words hefit 
Him that befit the lowest portions of the creation? 
how do they think it pious to say concerning 
the Lord the very thing which may be truly 
said of an ant ora gnat? For if any one un- 
derstood the nature of an ant, and its peculiarities 
in reference to other living things, he would not 
be beyond the truth in saying that “the oper- 
ation of its maker is not contemplated as com- 
mon” with reference to the other things. What, 
therefore, is affirmed of such things as these, 
this they predicate also of the Only-begotten, 
and as hunters are said to intercept the passage 
of their game with holes, and to conceal their 
design by covering over the mouths of the holes 
with some unsound and unsubstantial mater‘al, 
in order that the pit may seem level with the 
ground about it, so heresy contrives against men 


S Altering Oebler’s punctuation ; it is the fact that the essence is 
povoyerss which excludes all other things from community with it 
6 Ps. xxxii. 9. 7 vrogtage, 


something of the same sort, covering over the 
hole of their impiety with these fine-sounding 
and pious names, as it were with a level thatch, 
so that those who are rather unintelligent, think- 
ing that these men’s preaching is the same with 
the true faith, because of the agreement of their 
words, hasten towards the mere name of the Son 
and the Only-begotten, and step into emptiness 
in the hole, since the significance of these titles 
will not sustain the weight of their tread, but 
lets them down into the pitfall of the denial of 
Christ. This is why he speaks of the generated 
essence that leaves nothing room for community, 
and calls it ‘*Only-begotten.” These are the 
coverings of the hole. But when any one stops 
before he is caught in the gulf, and puts forth 
the test of argument, like a hand, upon his 
discourse, he sees the dangerous downfall of 
idolatry lying beneath the doctrine. For when 
he draws near, as though to God and the Son 
of God, he finds a creature of God set forth for 
his worship. This is why they proclaim high 
and low the name of the Only-begotten, that 
the destruction may be readily accepted by the 
victims of their deceit, as though one were to 
mix up poison in bread, and give a deadly greet- 
ing to those who asked for food, who would not 
have been willing to take the poison by itself, 
had they not been enticed to what they saw. 
‘Thus he has a sharp eye to the object of his 
efforts, at least so far as his own opinion goes. 
For if he had entirely rejected from his teaching 
the name of the Son, his falsehood would not 
have been acceptable to men, when his denial 
was openly stated in a definite proclamation; 
but now leaving only the name, and changing 
the signification of it to express creation, he at 
once sets up his idolatry, and fraudulently hides 
its reproach. But since we are bidden not to 
honour God with our lips’, and piety is not 
tested by the sound of a word, but the Son 
must first be the object of belief in the heart 
unto righteousness, and then be confessed with 
the mouth unto sa!vation 9, and those who say 
in their hearts that He is not God, even though 
with their mouths they confess Him as Lord, 
are corrupt and become abominable?, as the 
prophet says,—for this cause, I say, we must 


\look to the mind of those who put forward, 


forsooth, the words of the faith, and not be 
enticed to follow their sound. If, then, one 
who speaks of the Son does not by that word 
refer to a creature, he is on our side and not on 
the enemy’s; but if any one applies the name 
of Son to the creation, he is to be ranked among 
idolaters. For they too gave the name of God 
to Dagon and Bel and the Dragon, but they did 
not on that account worship God. For the wood 
and the brass and the monster were not God. 


8 Cf. Is. xxix. 13. 9 Cf. Rom. x. ro. HAE NaS Raine fe 
fe 
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§ 8. He proceeds to show that there is no“ vart- 
ance” tn the essence of the Father and the Son: 
wherein he expounds many forms of variation 
and harmony, and explains the “form,” the 
“ seal,” and the “ express image.” 


But what need is there in our discourse to 
reveal his hidden deceit by mere guesses at his 
intention, and possibly to give our hearers oc- 
casions for objection, on the ground that we 
make these charges against our enemies untruly ? 
For lo, he sets forth to us his blasphemy in its 
nakedness, not hiding his guile by any veil, 
but speaking boldly in his absurdities with 
unrestrained voice. What he has written runs 
thus :—“ We, for our part,” he says, “as we 
find nothing else besides the essence of the Son 
which admits of the generation, are of opinion 
that we must assign the appellations to the es- 
sence itself, or else we speak of ‘Son’ and 
‘begotten’ to no purpose, and as a mere verbal 
matter, if we are really to separate them from 
the essence ; starting from these names, we also 
confidently maintain that the essences are variant 
from each other 2.” 

There is no need, I imagine, that the ab- 
surdity here laid down should be refuted by 
arguments from us. The mere reading of what 
he has written is enough to pillory his blasphemy. 
But let us thus examine it. He says that the 
essences of the Father and the Son are “ variant.” 
What is meant by “ variant”? Let us first of all 
examine the force of the term as it is applied 
by itself 3, that by the interpretation of the word 
its blasphemous character may be more clearly 
revealed. The term “ variance” is used, in the 
inexact sense sanctioned by custom, of bodies, 
when, by palsy or any other disease, any limb is 
perverted from its natural co-ordination. For 
we speak, comparing the state of suffering with 
that of health, of the condition of one who has 
been subjected to a change for the worse, as 
being a “variation” from his usual health ; and 


in the case of those who differ in respect of 


virtue and vice, comparing the licentious life 
‘with that of purity and temperance, or the un- 
just life with that of justice, or the life which is 
passionate, warlike, and prodigal of anger, with 


2 The whole passage is rather obscure, and Oehler’s punctuation 
renders it perhaps more obscure than that which ts here adopted. 
The generated 


The argument seems to be something like this: 1 
essence is not compared with any of the things made by it, or after it, 
because being ondy-Cegotten it leaves no room for a common basis of 
comparison with anything else, and the operation of its maker is also 
peculiar to itself (since it is immediate, the operation in the case of 
other things being wedarte). The essence of the Son, then, being so 
far isolated, it is to it that the appellations of yernpa, moinua. anid 
xriopa are to be assigned ; otherwise the terms ‘Son’ and Only- 
begotten’ are meaningless, et ” e 
roina or xTiopa, is alien from the lather Who made or created 
Him.” The word mapyAAdydar, used to express the ‘dillerence of 
essence between the Father and the Son, is one tor whic hy it is hard 
to find an equivalent which sball suit all the cases of the use of the 
word afterwards instanced ; the idea of ** variation,” however, seems 
to attach to all these cases, and the verb has been translated 
accordingly. : 1 ee 
3 Following Oehler’s suggestion and reading ep’ €avrys. 


Therefore the Son, being in essence a | 


that which is mild and peaceful—and generally 
all that is reproached with vice, as compared 
with what is more excellent, is said to exhibit 
| “variance” from it, because the marks observed 
in both—in the good, I mean, and the inferior— 
‘do not mutually agree. Again, we say that 
those qualities observed in the elements are “at 
“variance” which are mutually opposed as con. 
,traries, having a power reciprocally destructive, 
as heat and cold, or dryness and moisture, or, 
generally, anything that is opposed to another 
las a contrary; and the absence of union in 
these we express by the term “variation”; and 
generally everything which is out of harmony 
with another in their observed characteristics, is 
said to be “at variance” with it, as health with 
disease, life with death, war with peace, virtue 
with vice, and all similar cases. 

Now that we have thus analyzed these 
expressions, let us also consider in regard to 
our author in what sense he says that the 
essences of the Father and the Son are “ variant 
from each other.” What does he mean by it? 
Is it in the sense that the Father is according 
to nature, while the Son “varies” from that 
nature? Or does he express by this word the 
perversion of virtue, separating the evil from the 
more excellent by the name of “variation,” so 
as to regard the one essence in a good, the other 
in a contrary aspect? Or does he assert that 
one Divine essence also is variant from another, 
in the manner of the opposition of the elements? 
or as war stands to peace, and life to death, 
does he also perceive in the essences the con- 
| flict which so exists among all such things, so 
that they cannot unite one with another, because 
the mixture of contraries exerts upon the things 
mingled a consuming force, as the wisdom of 
the Proverbs saith of such a doctrine, that water 
;and fire never say ‘‘It is enough 4,” expressing 
enigmatically the nature of contraries of equal 
force and equal balance, and their mutual 
destruction? Or is it in none of these ways that 
he sees “variance” in the essences? Let him 
tell us, then, what he conceives besides these. 
He could not say, I take it, even if he were 
to repeat his wonted phrases, “The Son is 
variant from Him Who begat Him”; for 
thereby the absurdity of his statements is yet 
more clearly shown. For what mutual relation 
is so closely and concordantly engrafted and 
fitted together as that meaning of relation to 


4°Cf, Prov xxx. v5. (LXX.). 

5 The sense given would perhaps be clearer if we were to read 
as Gulonius seems to have dune agvim@y for curmty. ‘This migut 
be interpreted, ‘' IIe could not say, I take it, even if he uses the 
}words in an unwonted sense, that the Son is at variance with Haim 
Who begat Him.” The ov would thus be the senses already 
cousidered and set aside: and the point would: be that such a state- 
ment could not be made without manifest absurdity, even if some 
outol-the-way Sense were attached to the words. As the passage 
stands, it must mean that even if Eunomius repeats his wonted 
phrase, that can suggest no other sense of ‘‘ variance” than those 
enumerated, 
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the Father expressed by the word “Son”? 
And a proof of this is that even if both of these 


. 1. . ne ti 
names be not spoken, that which is omitted is 


connoted. by the one that is uttered, so closely 
is the one implied in the other, and concordant 
with it: and both of them are so discerned in 
the one that one cannot be conceived without 
the other. Now that which is “at variance” is 
surely so conceived and so called, in opposition 
to that which is “in harmony,” as the plumb- 
line is in harmony with the straight line, while 
that which is crooked, when set beside that 


which is straight, does not harmonize with it. 


Musicians also are wont to call the agreement 
of notes “harmony,” and that which is out 
of tune and discordant “inharmonious.” ‘To 
speak of things as at “variance,” then, is the 
same as to speak of them as “ out of harmony.” 
If, therefore, the nature of the Only-begotten 
God is at “variance,” to use the heretical 
phrase, with the essence of the Father, it is 
surely not in harmony with it: and inharmont 
ousness cannot exist where there is no possibility 
of harmony ®. For the case is as when, the 
figure in the wax and in the graving of the signet 
being one, the wax that has been stamped by the 
signet, when it is fitted again to the latter, makes 
the impression on itself accord with that which 
surrounds it, filling up the hollows and accom- 
modating the projections of the engraving with its 
own patterns: but if some strange and different 
pattern is fitted to the engraving of the signet, 
it makes its own form rough and confused, by 
rubbing off its figure on an engraved surface 
that does not correspond with it. But He 
Who is “in the form of God?” has been formed 
by no impression different from the Father, 
seeing that He-is “the express image”’ of the 
Father's Person ®, while the “form of God”’ is 
surely the sume thing as His essence. For as, 
“being made in the form ot a servant O40) Fe 
was formed in the essence of a servant, not 
taking upon Him the form mere'y, apart from 
the essence, but the essence is involved in the 
sense of “form,” so, surely, he who says that 
He is “in the form of God” signified essence 
Ly ‘‘form.” If, therefore, He is “in the form of 
God,” and being in the Father is sealed with 
the Father's glory, (as the word of the Gospel 
declares, which saith, “Him hath God the 
Father sealed t,’—whence also “ Ee that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father?,”) then “the 


image of goodness” and “the brightness of 


glory,” and all other similar titles, testity that the 
essence of the Son is not out of harmony with 
the Father. ‘Thus by the text cited is shown 
the insubstantial character of the adversaries’ 


6 The reading of Oehler is here followed: but the sense of the 
clause is not clear either in his text or in that of the Davis editions, 
7 Phil. ii. 6. 8 Heb. i 3. | ? Phil. it. 7. 

1S. John vi 27. S. John xiv. 9. 


blasphemy. For if thingsat “ variance” arc not 
in harmony, and He Who is sealed by the 
Father, and displays the Father in Himself, both 
being in the Father, and having the Father in 
Himself3, shows in all points His close relation 
and harmony, then the absurdity of the oppos- 
ing views is hereby overwhelmingly shown. 
For as that which is at “ variance” was shown to 
be out of harmony, so conversely that which 
is harmonious is surely confessed beyond dis- 
pute not to be at “ variance.” Tor as that which 
is at “variance” is not harmonious, so the 
harmonious 1s not at “ variance.” Moreover, he 
who says that the nature of the Only-begotten 
is at *‘ variance” with the good essence of the 
Father, clearly has in view variation in the good 
itself. But as for what that is which is at 
variance with the good—‘“‘O ye simple,” as the 
Proverb saith, ‘‘ understand his craftiness 4+!” 


S$ 9. Then, distinguishing between essence and 
generation, he declares the empty and frivolous 
language of Lunomius to be like a vattle. He 
proceeds to show that the language used by the 
great Basil on the subject of the generation of 
the Only-bezotten has been grievously slandered 
by Lunomius, and so ends the bovk. 


I will pass by these matters, however, as 
the absurdity involved is evident; let us ex- 
amine what precedes. He says that nething 
else 1s found, “besides the essence of the Son, 
which admits of the generation.” What does he 
mean when he says this? He distinzuishes 
two names from each other, and separating by 
his discourse the things signified by them, he 
sets each of them individually apart by itself. 
“The generation” is one name, and ‘the 
essence” 1s another. The essence, he tells us, 
‘admits of the generation,” being therefore of 
course something distinct from the generation. 
For if the generation were the essence (which 
is the very thing he is constantly declaring), 
so that the two appellations are equivalent 
in sense, he would not have said that the 
essence ‘‘admits of the generation”: for that 
would amount to saying that the essence admits 
of the essence, or the generation the generation, 
—if, that is, the generation were the same thing 
as the essence. He understands, then, the 
generation to be one thing, and the essence to 
be another, which “admits of generation”: for 
that which is taken cannot be the same with 
that which admits it. Well, this is what the 
sage and systematic statement of our author 
says: but as to whether there is any sense in 
his words, let him consider who is expert in 
judging. I will resume his actual words. 

He says that he finds “nothing else besides 


3 Cf. S. John xiv. ro. © Proves ville 5 (lak) 
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the essence of the Son which admits of the gener- 
ation”’; that there is no sense in his words, 
however, is clear to every one who hears his 
Statement at all: the task which remains seems 
to be to bring to light the blasphemy which he 
is trying to construct by aid of these meaning- 
less words. For he desires, even if he cannot 


effect his purpose, to preduce in his hearers by | 


this slackness of expression, the notion that the 
essence of the Son is the result of construction : 
but he calls its construction “generation,” 
decking out his horrible blasphemy with the 
fairest phrase, that if ‘ construction” is the 
meaning conveyed by the word “generation,” 
the idea of the creation of the Lord may receive 
a ready assent. He says, then, that the essence 
“admits of generation,” so that every construc- 
tion may be viewed, as it were, in some subject 
matter. For no one would say that that is con- 
structed which has no existence, so extending 
“making” in his discourse, as if it were some 
constructed fabric, to the nature of the Only-be- 
“Tf, then,” he says, “it admits of 
this generation,”—wishing to convey some such 
meaning as this, that it would not have been, had 
it not been constructed. But what else is there 
among the things we contemplate in the creation 
which 7s without being made? Heaven, earth, 
air, sea, everything whatever that is, surely ¢s 
by being made. 


How, then, comes it that he! 


considered it a peculiarity in the nature of thej 


Only-begotten, that it “admits generation” 
(for this is his name for making) ‘into its 
actual essence,” as though the humble-bee 
or the gnat did not admit generation into 
itself, but into something else besides itself. 
It is therefore acknowledged by his own 
writings, that by them the essence of the Only- 
begotten is placed on the same level with the 
smallest parts of the creation: and every proof 
by which he attempts to establish the alienation 
of the Son from the Father has the same force 
also in the case of individual things. What 
need has he, then, for this varied acuteness to 


’ 

S This whole passage, as it stands in Ochler’s text, (which has 
here been followed without alteration,) is obscure: the connection 
between the clauses themselves is by no means clear; and the 
general meaning of the passage, in view of the succeeding 
sentences, seems doubtful. For it seems here to be allewed that 
Eunomius considered the xararxevy to imply the previous existence 
of some material, so to say, which was moulded by generation—on 
the ground that no one would say that the essence, or anything else, 
was constructed without being existent. On the other hand it is 
immediately urged that this is just what would be s ud of all created 
things. If the passage might be emended thus:—", women &v 
Uroxetevy Twi mpdynart Taga KatagKevn Dewpetrac, \ov yap ay Tes 
éimot Katackevactat 0 uh uiberryKer), ovTWs ovov KATATKEVAT HATE 
TH TOU povoyevous huget mpoTeuT Tw AOyY THY ToT —We should 
have a comparatively clear sense—"‘ in order that as all construction 
is observed in some subject matter, (for no one would say that that 
is constructed which has not existence) so he may extend the pro- 
cess of ‘making’ by his argument to the nature of the Only-begotten 
God, as to some product of coustruction.” ‘The force of this wou d 
be, that Eunomius is really employing the idea of “receiving 
generation,” to imply that the essence of the Only-begotten is a 
caragxevagpa: and this, Gregory says, puts him at once on a level 
with the physical creation. 

© Ochler’s punctuation seems faulty here. 


establish’the diversity of nature, when he ought 
to have taken the short cut of denial, by openly 
declaring that the name of the Son ought not 
to be confessed, or the Only-begotten God to 
be preached in the churches, but that we ought 
to esteem the Jewish worship as superior to 
the. faith of Christians, and, while we confess the 
Father as being alone Creator and Maker of the 
world, to reduce all other things to the name 
and conception of the creaticn, and among these 
to speak of that work which preceded the rest as 
a “thing made,” which came into being by some 
constructive operation, and to give Him the 
title of ‘¢ First created,” instead of Only-begotten 
and Very Son. For when these opinions have 
carried the day, it will be a very easy matter 
to bring doctrines to a conclusion in agreement 
with the aim they have in view, when all are 
guided, as you might expect from such a 
principle, to the consequence that it is im- 
possible that He Who is neither begotten nor 
a Son, but has His existence through some 
energy, should share in essence with God. So 
long, however, as the declarations of the Gospel 
prevail, by which He is proclaimed as “Son,” 
and “ Only-begotten,” and “ of the Father,” and 
“of God,” and the like, Eunomius will talk his 
nonsense to no purpose, leading himself and 
his follawers astray by such idle chatter. For 
while the title of “Son” speaks aloud the true 
relation to the Father, who is so foolish that, 
while John and Paul and the rest of the choir 
of the Saints proclaim these words,—words of 
truth, and words that point to the close affinity, 
—-he does not look to them, but is led by the 
empty rattle of Eunomius’ sophisms to think 
that Eunomius is a truer guide than the teach- 
ing of these who by the Spirit speak mysteries 7, 
and who bear Christ in themselves? Why, 
who is this Eunomius? Whence was he raised 
up to be the guide of Christians? 

But jet all this pass, and let our earnestness 
about what lies before us calm down our heart, 
that is swollen with jealousy on behalf of the 
faith against the blasphemers. For how is it 
possible not to be moved to wrath and hatred, 
while our God, and Lord, and Life-giver, and 
Saviour is insulted by these wretched men? If 
he had reviled my father according to the flesh, 
or been at enmity with my benefactor, would 
it have been possible to bear without emotion 
his anger against those I love? And if the 
Lord of my soul, Who gave it being when it 
was not, and redeemed it when in bondage, 
and gave me to taste of this present life, and 
prepared tor me the life to come, Who calls us 


|to a kingdom, and gives us His commands that 


we may escape the damnation of hell,—these 
are small things that I speak of, and not worthy 


4 Cf, x Cor, xiv. 2. 
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AGAIN 
to express the greatness of our common Lord, 
—He that is worshipped by all creation, by 
things in 


heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth, by Whom stand the 
unnumbered myriads of the heav enly ministers, 


to Whom is turned all that is under rule here, 
and that has the desire of good—if He is ex- 
posed to reviling by men, for whom it is not 
enough to associate themselves with the party 
of the apostate, but who count it loss not to 
draw others by their scribbling into the same 
gulf with themselves, that those who come 
after may not lack a hand to lead them to 
destruction, is there any one’ who blames us 
for our anger against these men? But let us 
return to the sequence of his discourse. 

He next proceeds once mere te slander us 
as dishonouring the generation of the Son by 
human similitudes, and mentions what was 
written on t':ese points by our father 9, where 
he says that while by the word “Son” two 
things are signified, the being formed by passion, 
and “the true prelate onship to the begetter, he 
does not admit in discourses upon things divine 
the former sense, which is unseemly and carnal, 
but in so far as the latter tends to testily to the 
glory of the Only-begotten, this alone finds a 
place in the sublime doctrine Who, then, 
dishonours the generation of the Son by human 
notions? He who sets far from the Divine 
generation what belongs to passion and to man, 
and joins the Son imp asst} bly to Him that begat 
Him? or he who places Him Who brought all 
things into being on a common level with the 
lower creation? Such an idea, however, as it 
seems,—that of associating the Son in the majesty 
of the Father,—this new wisdom szems to regard 
as dishonouring ; while it considers as great and 


nnn Eee 


: Reading apa tts for & dpa ws of Oehler’s text. 
9 That is, by S. Basil: the reference seems to be to the treatise 


Adv. Eunomium ii 24 (p. 260 Cc. in the Benedictine edition), but 
the guotauon is not exact 
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sublime the act of bringing Him down 
equality with the creation that is 
with us. Empty complaints! Basil is slandered 
as dishonouring the Son, who honours Him 
even as he honours the Father !, and Eunomius 
is the champion of the Only-begotten, who 
severs Him from the good nature of the Father! 
Such a reproach Paul also once incurred with 
the Athenians, being charged therewith by them 
as “a setter forth of strange gods 2,” when he 
was reproving the wandering among their gods 
of those who were mad in their idolatry, and 
was leading them to the truth, preaching the 
resurrection by the Son ‘These charges are 
now brought against Paul’s follower by the new 
Stoics and Epicureans, who “spend their time 
in nothing else,” as the history says of the 
Athenians, “but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing3.” For what could be found newer 
than this,—a Son of an enerzy, ‘and a Father 
of a creature, and a new God springing up 
from nothing, and good at variance with good ? 
These are they who profess to honour Him with 
due honour by saying that He is not that which 
the nature of Him that begat Him is. Is 
Eunomius not ashamed of the form of such 
honour, if one were to say that he himself is not 
akin in nature to his father, but has community 
with something of another kind? If he who 
brings the Lord of the creation into community 
with the creation declares that he honours Him 
by so doing, let him also himself be houcured 
by having community assigned him with what 
is brute and senseless: but, if he finds com- 
munity with an inferior nature hard and insolent 
treatment, how is it honour for Him Who, as 
the prophet saith, ‘‘ruleth with His power 
for ever4,” to be ranked with that nature which 
is in subjection and bondage? But enough 
of this. 


to 
in bondage 


1 Cf. S. John v. 33. 
3 Acts xvi. au 


7 Acts xvii. 18. 


¢ Ps. xvi 6 (LXX), 
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8 1. The fifth book promises to speak of the 
words contained in the saying of the Apostle 
Peter, but delays thetr exposition. LHe adts- 
courses first of the creation, to the effect that, 
while nothing theretn 1s deserv une of worship, 
yet men, led astray by their ilt- informed and 
feeble intelligence, and mart welling at tts beauty, 
deified the several parts of the universe. And 


herein he excellenily ¢ expounds the passage of 


Isaiah, “ Tam God, the first.” 

IT is now, perhaps, time to make enquiry into 
what is said concerning the words of the Apostle 
Peter *, by Eunomius himself, and by our father 2 
concerning the latter. If a detailed examina- 
tion should extend our discourse to considerable 
length, the fair-minded reader will no doubt 
pardon this, and will not blame us for wasting 
time in words, but lay the blame on him who 
has given occasion for them. Let me be allowed 
also to make some brief remarks preliminary to 
the proposed enquiry: it may be that they too 
will be found not to be out of keeping with the 
aim of our discussion. 

That no created thing is deserving of man’s 
worship, the divine word so clearly declares as 
a law, that such a truth may be learned from 
almost the whole of the inspired Scripture. 
Moses, the Tables, the Law, the Prophets that 
follow, the Gospels, the decrees of the Apostles, 
all alike forbid the act of reverencing the crea- 
tion. It would be a lengthy task to set out in 
order the particular passages which refer to this 
matter ; but though we set out only a few from 
among the many instances of the inspired 
testimony, our argument 1s surely equally con- 
vincing, since each of the divine words, albeit 
the least, has equal force for declaration of the 
truth. Seeing, then, that our conc eption of 
existences is divided into two, the creation and 
the uncreated Nature, if the present contention 
of‘our adversaries should prevail, so that we 
should say that the Son of God 1s created, we 
should be absolutely compelled either to set at 
naught the proclamation of the Gospel, and to 
refuse ta worship that God the Word Who was 


a EEEEEEEEEEEnESNEnEnIEEEnnS NSE 


© ‘lhe words referred to are those in Acts 1. 35 
2S. Basil: the passages discussed are afterwards referred to in 


detail. 


in the beginning, on the ground that we must 
not address worship to the creation, or, if these 
marvels recorded in the Gospels are too urgent 
for us, by which we are led to reverence ‘and 
to worship Him Who is displayed in them, te 
place, in that case, the created and the Uncre- 
ated on the same level of honour; seeing that 
if, according to our adversaries’ opinion, even 
the created God is worshipped, though having 
in His nature no prerogative above the rest of 
the creation, and if this view should get the 
upper hand, the doctrines of religion will be 
entirely transtormed to a kind of anarchy and 
democratic independence. For when men 
believe that the nature they worship is not one, 
but have their thoughts turned: away to diverse 
Godheads, there will be none who wiil stay the 
conception of the Deity in its progress through 
creation, but the Divine clement, once recog- 
nized in creation, will become a stepping-stone 
to the like conception in the case of that which 
is next contemplated, and that again for the 
next in order, and as a result of this inferential 
process the error will extend to all things, as 
the first deceit makes its way by conuguous 
cases even to the very last. 

To show that I am not making a random 
statement beyond what probability ‘admits ofet 
will cite as a credible testimony in favour of 


my assertion the error which still prevails 
among the heathen3. Sceing that they, with 


their untrained and narrow intelligence, were 
disposed to look with wonder on the beauties 
of nature, not employing the things they beheld 
as a leader and guide to the beauty of the 
Nature that transcends them, they rather made 
their intelligence halt on arriving at the objects 
of its apprehension, and marvelied at each part 
of the creation severally—for this cause they 
did not stay their conception of the Deity at 
any single one of the things they beheld, but 
deemed everything they louked On in creation 
to be divine. And thus with the Egyptians, as 
the error developed its force more in respect of 
intellectual objects, the countless forms of spirit- 
ual beings were reckoned to be so many natures 
of Gods; while with the Babylomans the un- 


3 With the following passage may be compared the parallel ace 
count in the Book of Wisdom (ch. xill.). 
Ya 
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erring circuit of the firmament was accounted a 
God, to whom they also gave the name of Bel. 
So, too, the foolishness of the heathen deifying 
individually the seven successive spheres, one 
bowed down to one, another to another,’ ac- 
cording to some individual form of error. For 
as they perceived all these circles moving in 
mutual relation, seeing that they had gone 
astray as to the most exalted, they maintained 
the same error by logical sequence, even to the 
last of them. And in addition to these, the 
ther itself, and the atmosphere diffused be- 
neath it, the earth and sea and the subterranean 
region, and in the earth itself all things which are 
useful or needful for man’s life, —of all these there 
was none which they he!d to be without part or 
lot in the Divine nature, but they bowed down to 
each of them, bringing themselves, by means of 
some one of the objects conspicuous in the crea- 
tion, into bondage to all the successive parts of the 
creation, in such a way that, had the act of reve- 
rencing the creation been from the beginning 
even to them a thing evidently unlawful, they 
would not have been led astray into this deceit 
of polytheism. Let us look to it, then, lest we 
too share the same fate,—we who in being 
taught by Scripture to reverence the true God- 
head, were trained to consider all created ex- 
istence as external to the Divine nature, and to 
worship and revere that uncreated Nature alone, 
Whose characteristic and token is that it never 
either begins to be or ceases to be; since the 
great Isaiah thus speaks of the Divine nature 
with reference to these doctrines, in his exalted 
utterance,—who speaks in the person of the 
Deity, “‘1 am the first, and hereafter am I, and 
no God was before Me, and no God shall be 
after Me 4.” For knowing more perfectly than 
all others the mystery of the religion of the 
Gospel, this great prophet, who foretold even 
that marvellous sign concerning the Virgin, and 
gave us the good tidings 5 of the birth of the 
Child, and clearly pointed out to us that Name 
of the Son,-—he, in a word, who by the Spirit 
includes in himself all the truth,—in order that 
the characteristic of the Divine Nature, whereby 
we discern that which really zs from that which 
came into being, might be made as plain as 
possible to all, utters this saying in the person 
of God: “I am the first, and hereafter am I, 
and before Me no God hath been, and after 
Me is none.” Since, then, neither is that God 
which was before God, nor is that God which 
is after God, (for that which is after God 1s the 
creation, and that which is antertor to God is 


4 Cf. Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12 (LXX.). Ifthe whole passage is in= 
tended to be a qnotation, it Is Hot ny f 
these; the opening words are from the second passage referred a 
and perhaps this is the only portion intended to be i quotation, the 
secon | chiuse being explanatory; the words of the second clause 
are varied in the repetition immediately afterwards, 

3 evayyeAtTaperos. 
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nothing, and Nothing is not God:—or one 
should rather say, that which is anterior to God 
is God in His eternal bl ssedness, defined in 
contradistinction to Nothing *);—since, I say, 
this inspired utterance was spoken by the mouth 
of the prophet, we learn by his means the doc- 
trine that the Divine Nature is one, continuous 
with Itself and indiscerptible, not admitting in 
Itself priority and posterivrity, though it be 
declared in Trinity, and with no one of the 
things we contemplate in it more ancient or 
more recent than another, Since, then, the 
saying is the saying of God, whether you grant 
that the words are the words of the Father or 
of the Son, the orthodox doctrine is equally 
upheld by either. For if it is the Father that 
speaks thus, He bears witness to the Son that 
Ele is not “after” Himself: for 1f the Son is 
God, and whatever is ‘‘ after” the Father is not 
God, it is clear that the saying bears witness to 
the truth that the Son is in the Father, and not 
after the Father. If, on the other hand, one 
were to grant that this utterance is of the Son, 
the phrase, ‘‘ None hath been before Me,” will 
be a clear intimation that He Whom we con- 
template ‘‘in the Beginning7” is apprehended 
together with the eternity ot the Beginning. If, 
then, anything is ‘“‘after’ God, this is discovered, 
by the passages quoted, to be a creature, and 
not God: for He says, “That which is after 
Me is not God 8,” 


§ 2. He then explains the phrase of S. Peter, 
“ Him God made Lord and Christ.” And 
herein he sets forth the opposing statement of 
Lunomius, which he made on account of such 
phrase against S. Basil, and his lurking 
revilings and insults. 


Now that we have had presented to us this 
preliminary view of existences, it may be op- 
portune to examine the passage before us. It 
is said, then, by Peter to the Jews, “ //m God 
made Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye 
crucified 9,” while on our part it is said that 
it is not pious to refer the word “made” to 
the Divine Nature of the Only-begotten, but 
that it is to be referred to that ‘form of a ser- 
vant 7,” which came into being by the Incar- 
nation ?, in the due time of His appearing in 
the flesh; and, on the other hand, those who 
press the phrase the contrary way say that in 
the word ‘“*made” the Apostle indicates the 
pretemporal generation of the Son. We shall, 


9 mpds obdév optGimevos ; Ze. before the name of ‘ God” could be 
applied, as now, in contradistinction to evearfon, it was apphed in 
contradisnetion to nothing, and that distinction was ina sense the 
definition of God. Or the words may be turned, as Gulonius turns 
them, “nulla re determinatus,” “with no linutation”—the contra- 
distinction to creation being regarded as a limitation by way of 
definition, 7 Sjchnii. x. 

8 ‘LVaking the whole phrase 70 wer’ €ué ov as a loose quotation. 

9 Acts ii. 36. * Phil. ii. 7. * oiKovoMiKws yevomerny. 
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therefore, set forth the passage in the midst, 
and after a detailed examination of both the 
Suppositions, leave the judgment of the truth 
to our reader. Of our adversaries’ view Mu- 
nomius himself may be a sufiicient advocate, 
for he contends gallantly on the matter, so that 
in going through his argument word by word we 
shall completely follow out the reasoning of 
those who strive against us: and we ourselves 
will act as champion of the doctrine on our side 
as best we may, following so far as we are able 
the line of the argument previously set forth by 
the great Basil. But do you, who by your 
reading act as judges in the cause, ‘execute 
true judgment,” as one of the prophets3 says, 
not awarding the victory to contentious pre- 
conceptions, but to the truth as it is manifested 
by examination. And now let the accuser of 
our doctrines come forward, and read his in- 
dictment, as in a court of law. . 

“In addition, moreover, to what we have 
mentioned, by his refusal to take the word 
‘made’ as referring to the essence of the Son, 
and withal“by his being ashamed of the Cross, 
he ascribes to the Apostles what no one even 
of those who have done their best to speak ill 
of them on the score of stupidity, lays to their 
charge; and at the same time he clearly in- 
troduces, by his doctrines and arguments, two 
Christs and two Lords; for he says that it was 
not the Word Who was in the beginning Whom 
God made Lord and Christ, but He Who ‘em- 
ptied Himself to take the form of a servant 4,’ 
and ‘was crucified through weakness 5.’ At all 
events the great Basil writes expressly as fol- 
lows © :—‘ Nor, moreover, is it the intention of 
the Apostle to present to us that existence of 
the Only-begotten which was before the ages 
(which is now the subject of our argument), 
for he clearly speaks, not of the very essence 
of God the Word, Who was in the beginning 
with God, but of Him Who emptied Himselt 
to take the form of a servant, and became con- 
formable to the body of our humiliation 7, and 
was crucified through weakness.’ And again, 
‘This is known to any one who even in a small 
degree applizs his mind to the meaning of the 
Apostle’s words, that he is not setting forth to 
us the mode of the Divine existence, but 1s 
introducing the terms which belong to the 
Incarnation ; for he says, 77 God made Lord 
and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye crucified, 
evidently laying stress by the demonstrative 
word on that in Him which was human and 
was seen by all ®%.’ 

“This, then, is what the man has to say who 


3 Zech. vii. 9. Cf Phil. in 7: 5 Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 

© The quotations are from S, Basil c. Eunomius IL. 3. (pp. 239-40 
in the Benedictine edition.) 

7 Cf, Phil iii, or. : 

8 The latter part of the quotation from 5, Basi! does not exactly 
agree with the Benedictine text, but the variations are not material, 


| have any force as ag.unst S. Basil's statement. 


substitutes,—for we may not speak of it as 
‘application,’ lest any one should blame for such 
madness men holy and chosen for the preaching 
of godliness, so as to reproach their doctrine 
with a fall into such extravagance,—who sub- 
stitutes his own mind 9 for the intention of the 
Apostles! -With what confusion are they not 
filled, who refer their own nonsense to the 
memory of the saints! With what absurdity 
do they not abound, who imazine that the man 
‘emptied himself’? to become man, and who 
maintain that He Who by obedience ‘ humbled 
himself’ to take the form of a servant was made 
conformable to men even before He took that 
form upon Him! Who, pray, ye most reckless 
of- men, when he Aas the form of a servart, 
takes the form of a servant? and how can any 
one ‘empty himself’ to become the very thing 
which he is? You will tind no contrivance to 
meet this, bold as you are in saying or thinking 
things uncontrivabie. Are you not verily of all 
men most miserable, who suppose that a man 
has sutfered death for all men, and ascribe your 
own redemption to him? For if it is not of the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God 
that the blessed Peter speaks, but of him who 
was ‘seen,’ and who ‘emptied Himself,’ as 
Basil says, and if the man who was seen ‘emp- 
tied Himself’ to take ‘the form of a servant,’ 
and He Who ‘emptied Himself’ to take ‘the 
form of a servant,’ emytied Himselt to come 
into being as man, then the man who was seen 
emptied himself to come into being as man’. 
The very nature of things is repugnant to this ; 
and it is expressly contradicted by that writer ? 
who celebrates this dispensation in his discourse 
concerning the Divine Nature, when he says 
not that the man who was seen, but that the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God 
took upon Him flesh, which is equivalent in 
other words to taking ‘the form of a servant.’ 
If, then, you hold that these things are to be 
believed, depart from your error, and cease to 
believe that the man ‘emptied himself’ to be- 
come man. And if you are not able to per- 
suade those who will not be persuaded, destroy 
their incredulity by another saying, a second de- 


9 Reading éavrov for the ¢avtHy of Ochler’s text, for which no 
authority is alleged by the editor, and which is probably a mere 
misprint. 

The argument here takes the form of a resuctio ad absur 
dum; assuming that S. Peter's reference is to the * visible man,” 
and bearing in ound S. Basil's words that S. Peter refers to Him 
Who “emptied Himself,” itis said “then it was the ‘visible man’ 
who *empued himself." But the purpose of that ‘emptying’ was 
the ‘taking the form of a servant, which again is the coming into 
being as man: therefore the ‘visible mai’ ‘ ied himself,’ 
come into being as man, which is absurd.” T igof S. Basil's 
staternent makes the argument in a certain degree plausible ;—if he 
had said that S. Perer referred to the Son, notin regard to his actual 
essence, but in regard to the fact that He ‘“empted Himself" to 
become man, and as so having ‘‘emptied Himself (which is no 
doubt what he intended his words to mean), then the reductio ad 
absurd would not apply; nor would the Jater arguments, by 
which Eunomius proceeds to prove that He Who*t emptied Him- 
self” was no mere man, but the Word Who was in the beginning, 
7S. John i. r sqqe 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK Vv. Es 


cision against them. Remember him who says, 
‘Who being in the form of God thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant.’ There 
is none among men who will appropriate this 
phrase to himself. None of the saints that ever 
lived was the Only-begotten God and became 
man :—for that is what it means to ‘take the 
form of a servant,’ ‘being in the form of God.’ 
If, then, the blessed Peter speaks of Him Who 
‘emptied Himself’ to ‘take the form of a 
servant, and if He Who was ‘in the form of 
God’ did ‘empty Himself’ to ‘take the form 
of a servan‘,’ and if He Who in the beginning 
was God, being the Word and the Only-begotten 
God, is He Who was ‘in the form of God,’ 
then the blessed Peter speaks to us of Him 
Who was in the beginning and was God, and 
expounds to us that it was He Who became 
Lord and Christ. ‘This, then, is the conflict 
which Basil wages against himself, and he clearly 
appears neither to have ‘applied his own mind 
to the intention of the Apostles’, nor to be able 


to preserve the s:quence of lis own arguments 5, 


for, according to them, he must, if he is conscious 
of their irreconcilable character, admit that the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God 
became Lord; or if he tries to ft together 
statements that are mutually conflicting, and 
contentiously stands by them, he will add 
to them others yet more hostile, and maintain 
that there are two Christs and two Lords. For 
if the Word that was in the beginning and was 
God be one, and He Who ‘empticd Himself’ 
and ‘took the form of a servant’ be another, 
and if God the Word, by Whom are all things, 
be Lord, and this Jesus, Who was crucified atter 
all things had come into being, be Lord also, 
there are, according to his view, two Lords and 
Christs. Our author, then, cannot by any argu- 
ment clear himself from this manifest blasphemy. 
But if any one were to say in support of him 
that the Word Who was in the beginning is 
indeed the same Who became Lord, but that 
He became Lord and Christ in respect of His 
presence in the flesh, He will surely be con- 
strained to say that the Son was not Lord 
befure His presence in the flesh. At all events, 
even if Basil and his faithless followers falsely 
proc’aim two Lords and two Christs, for us 
there is one Lord and Christ, by Whom all 
things were made, not becoming Lord by 
way of promotion, but existing before all cre- 
ation and before all azes, the Lord Jesus, by 
Whom.are all things, while all the saints with 
one harmonious voice teach us this truth and 
proclaim it as the most excellent of doctrines, 
Here the blessed John teaches us that God the 
Word, by Whom all things were made, has 
become incarnate, saying, ‘And the Word was 


made flesh 3”; here the most admirable Paul, urg- 
ing those who attend to him to humility, speaks 
of Christ Jesus, Who was in the form of God, and 
emptied Himself to take the form of a servant, 
and was humbled to death, even the death of 
the Cross 4; and again in another passage calls 
Him Who was crucified ‘the Lord of Glory’: 
‘for had they known it,’ he says, ‘they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory 5’. In- 
deed, he speaks far more openly than this 
of the very essential nature by the name of 
‘Lord,’ where he says, ‘Now the Lord is the 
Spirit ©’. Tf, then, the Word Who was in the 
beginning, in that He is Spirit, is Lord, and the 
Lord of glory, and if God made Him Lord and 
Christ, it was the very Spirit and God the Word 
that God so made, and not some other Lord 
Whom Basil dreams about.” 


§ 3. 4 remarkable and original reply to these 
utierances, and a demonstration of the power 
of the Crucified, and of the fact that this sub- 
jection was of the Human Nature, not of that 
which the Only-begotten has from the Father. 
Also an explanation of the figure of the Cross, 
and of the appetation “Christ,” and an ac- 
count of the good gifts bestowed on the Human 
Nature by the Godhead which was commingled 
with tt. 


Well, such is his accusation. But I think it 
necessary in the first place to go briefly, by way 
of summary, over the points that he urges, and 
then to proceed to correct by my argument 
what he has said, that those who are judging 
the truth may find it easy to remember the 
indictment against us, which we have to answer, 
and that we may be able to dispose of each of 
the charges in regular order. He says that we 
are ashamed of the Cross of Christ, and slander 
the saints, and say that a man has ‘emptied 
himself”’ to become man, and suppose that the 
Lord had the “ form of a servant” before His 
presence by the Incarnation, and ascribe 
our redemption to a man, and speak in our 
doctrine of two Christs and two Lords, or, if we 
do not do this, then we deny that the Only- 
begotten was Lord and Christ before the Pas- 
sion. So that we may avoid this blasphemy, 
he wil have us confess that the essence of the 
Son has been made, on the ground that the 
Apostle Peter by his own voice establishes such 
a doctrine. This is the substance of the ac- 
cusation ; for all that he has been at the trouble 
of saying by way of abuse of ourselves, I will 
pass by in silence, as being not at all to the 
point. It may be that this rhetorical stroke 
of phrases framed according to some artificial 


3S Johni x4. * Cf. Phility, 8. 5 nCor.ii.8. © 2 Cor, wry, 
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theory is the ordinary habit of those who play | no one think that in saying this I am only fol- 


the rhetorician, an invention to swell the bulk 
of their indictment. Let our sophist then use 
his art to display his insoleace, and vaunt his 
strength in reproaches against us, showing off 
his strokes in the intervals of the contest: let 
him call us foolish, call us of all men most 
reckless, of all men most miserable, full of con- 
fusion and absurdity, and make light of us at 
his good pleasure in any way he likes, and we 
will bear it; for to a reasonable man disgrace 
lies, not in hearing one who abuses him, but in 
making retort to what he says. There may 
even be some good in his expenditure of breath 
against us; for it may be that while he occu- 
pies his railing tongue in denouncing us he will 
at all events make some truce in his conflict 
against God. So Jet him take his fill of inso- 
lence as he likes: none will reply to him. For 
if a man has foul and loathsome breath, by 
reason of bodily disorder, or of some pestl- 
lential and malignant disease, he would not rouse 
any healthy person to emulate his misfortune, 
so that one should choose, by himself acquiring 
disease, to repay, in the same evil kind, the 
unpleasantness of the man’s ill odour. Such 
men our common nature bids us to pity, not to 
imitate. And so let us pass by everything of 
this kind which by mockery, indignation, provo- 
cation, and abuse, he has assiduously mixed up 
with his argument, and examine only his argu- 
ments as they concern the doctrinal points at 
issue. We shall begin again, then, from the 
beginning, and meet each of his charges in turn. 

The beginning of his accusation was that we 
afe ashamed of the Cross of Him Who for our 
sakes underwent the Passion. Surely he does 
not intend to charge against us also that we 
preach the doctrine of dissimilarity in essence ! 
Why, it is rather to those who turn aside to this 
opinion that the reproach belongs of going 
about to make the Crossa shameful thing. For 
if by both parties alike the dispensation of the 
Passion is held as part of the faith, while zve 
hold it necessary to honour, even as the Father 
is honoured, the God Who was manifested by 
the Cross, and //ey find the Passion a hindrance 
to glorifying the Only. begotten God equally 
with the Father that begat Him, then our 
sophist’s charges recoil upon himself, and in 
the words with which he imagines himself to be 
accusing us, he is publishing his own doctrinal 
impiety. For it is clear that the reason why he 
sets the Father above the Son, and exalts Him 
with supreme honour, is this,—that in Him is 


lowing the general drift of his composition, for 
in going through all the blasphemy ot his speech, 
which is there laboriously brought together, | 
found, in a passage later than that before us, 
this very blasphemy clearly expressed in un- 
disguised language; and I propose to set forth, 
in the orderly course of my own argument, what 
they have written, which runs thus :—“ If” he 
says, “he can show that the God Who is over 
all, Who is the unapproachable Light, was in- 
carnate, or could be incarnate, came under 
authority, obeyed commands, came under the 
laws of men, bore the Cross, then let him say 
that the Light is equal to the Light.” Who 
then ts it who is ashamed of the Cross ? he who, 


not seen the shame of the Cross: and the reason | 
why he asseverates that the nature of the Son | 
varies in the sense of inferiority is this, —that 
the reproach of the Cross is referred to Flim) 
alone, and does not touch the Father, An. let 


even after the Passion, worships the Son equally 
with the Father, or he who even before the 
Passion insults Him, not only by ranking Him 
with the creation, but by maintaining that He 
is of passible nature, on the ground that He 
could not have come to experience His suffer- 
ings had He not had a nature capable of such 
sufferings? We on our part assert that even 
the body in which He underwent His Passion, 
by being mingled with the Divine Nature, was 
made by that commixture to be that which 
the assuming 7 Nature is. So far are we from 
entertaining any low idea concerning the Only- 
begotten God, that if anything belonging to 
our lowly nature was assumed in His dispens- 
ation of love for man, we believe that even 
this was transformed to what is Divine and in- 
corruptible ®; but Eunomius makes the suffering 
of the Cross to be a sign of divergence in essence, 
in the sense of inferiority, considering, I know 
not how, the surpassing act of power, by which 
He was able to perform this, to be an evidence 
of weakness ; failing to perceive the fact that, 
while nothing which moves according to its own 
nature is looked upon as surprisingly wonderful, 
all things that overpass the limitations of their 
own nature become especially the objects of 
admiration, and to them every ear is turned, 
every mind is attentive, in wonder at the marvel. 
And hence it is that all who preach the word 
point out the wonderful character of the mys- 
tery in this respect,—that ‘God was manifested 
in the flesh 9,” that “the Word was made flesh ,” 
that “the Light shined in darkness 2,” ‘the Life 
tasted death,” and all such declarations which 
the heralds of the faith are wont to make, 
whereby is increased the marvellous character 


7 Or“ resuming.” Cf. Book IL. § 8 (sd. p. 113, where see note 7> 

8 With S, Grevory's language here may be compared that of 5. 
Athanasius (On aa'v. slyfan. iit. 53), “Slt was not the Wisdom, qua 
Wisdom, that ‘advanced’; but the humanity m the Wisdom did 
advance, gradually ascending above the human nature and bemny 
made Divine (¢corocovpevor).” , 
9 ‘Lum. ii. 10, where it would appear that Gregory read @cos, 
not 05. SO So JON tas 

2S. John i. 5 (not verbally). 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS, 


BOOK. V; 7 


of Him Who manifested the superabundance of 
His power by means external to his own nature. 
But though they think fit to make this a subject 
for their insolence, though they make the dis- 
pensation of the Cross a reason for partitioning 
off the Son from equality of glory with the 
Father, we believe, as those “who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word 3” delivered to us by the Holy Scrip. | 1 
tures, that the God who was in the beginning, 
“ afterwards’, as Baruch says, “was seen upon 
the earth, and conversed with men 4,” and, be- 
coming a ransom for our death, loosed by His 
own resurrection the bords of death, and by 
Himself made the resurrection a way for all 
flesh 5, and being on the same throne and in 
the same glory with His own Father, will in the 
day of judgment give sentence upon. those who 
are judged, according to the desert of the lives 
they have led. These are the things which we 
believe concerning Him Who was crucified, and 
for this cause we cease not to extol Him ex- 
ceedingly, according to the measure of our 
powers, that He W ho by reason of His unspeak- 
able and unapproachable greatness is not com- 
prehensible by any, save by Himself and the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, He, I say, was ab'e 
even to descend to community with our weak- 
ness. But they adduce this eae of the Son’s 
alienation in nature from the Father, that the 
Lord was manifested by the flesh and by the 
Cross, arguing on the ground that the Father's 
nature remained pure in impassibility, and could 
not in any way admit of a community which 
tended to passion, while the Son, by reason of the 
diverg-nce of His nature by way of humiliation, 
was not incapable of being brought to experi- 
ence the flesh and death, seeing that the change 
of condition was not great, but one which took 
place in a certain sense from one like state to 
another state kindred and homogeneous, be- 
cause the nature of man is created, and the 
nature of the Only-begotten is- created also. 
Who then is fairly charged with being ashamed 
of the Cross? he who speaks basely of it®.or 
he who contends for its more exalted aspect? 
I know not whether our accuser, who thus 
abases the God Who was made known upon 
the Cross, bas heard the lofty speech of Paul, in 
what terms and at what length he discourses 
with his exalted lips concerning that Cross. For 
he, who was able to make himself known by 
miracles so many and so great, says, “ God 
forbid that I should glory in anything else, than 
in the Cross of Christ 7.” And to the Corinthians 
he says that the word of the Cross is “the 


3S. Lukei. 2. 4 Bar, ib 37. 


5 Sce Note 2, p. 104, sp. 
6 Reading avrov (fur which Ochler cites good MS. authority), for 


¢avtov (the reading of his te xt, as well as of the Paris editions), 
7 Gal. vi. 14 (nut verbally). 
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power of God to them that are in a state of 
salvation 8.” To the Ephesians, moreover, he 
describes by the figure of the Cross the power 
| that controls and holds together the eee 
when he expresses a desire that they may be 
exalted to know the exceeding ae of this 
power, calling it height, and depth, and breadth, 
a lenzth 9, “speaking of the several projections 

e behold in the figure of the Cross by their 
ae names, so that he calls the upper part 
“height,” and that which is below, on the opposite 
side of the junction, “depth,” while by the name 
“lenath and breadth” he ae the cross-beam 
projecting to either side, that hereby might be 
manifested this great mystery, that both ‘things 
in heaven, and things under the earth, and all 
the furthest bounds of the things that are, are 
ruled and sustained by Him Who gave an ex- 
ample of this unspeakable and mighty power in 
the figure of the Cross. But I think there is no 
need to contend further with such objections, 
as I judge it superfluous to be anxious alout 
rrging arguments against calumny when even a 
few words suthce to show the truth. Let us 
therefore pass on to another charge. 

He says that by us the saints are slandered. 
Well, if he has heard it himself, let him tell us 
the words of our defamation: if he thinks we 
have uttered it to others, let him show the truth 
of his charge by witnesses: if he demonstrates 
it from what we have written, let him read the 
words, and we will bear the blame. But he 
cannot bring forward anything of the kind: our 
writings are open for examination to any one 
who desires it. If it was not said to himself, 
and he has not heard it from others, and has 
no proof to offer from our writings, I think he 
who has to make answer on this point may well 
hold his peace: silence is surely the fitting 
answer to an unfounded charge. 

The Apostle Peter says, “God made this 
Jesus, Whom ye crucified, Lord and Christ *.” 

‘e, learning this ftom him, say that the whole 
context of the passage tends one way,—the 
Cross itself, the human name, the indicative 
turn of the phrase. For the word of the Scrip- 
ture says that in regard to one person two 
things were wrought,—by the Jews, the Passion, 
and by God, honour ; not as though one person 
had suffered and another had been honoured 
by exaltation: and he further explains this yet 
more clearly by his words in what follows, ‘‘ be- 
ing exalted by the right hand of God.” Who 
then was “exalted”? He that was lowly, or 
He that was the Highest ? and what else is the 
lowly, but the Humanity ? what else is the 
Highest, but the Divinity ? Surely, God needs 
not to be exalted, seeing that He is the Highest. 
It follows, then, that the Apostle’s meaning 1s 


8 Cf. x Cor. i 28. 9 Cf. Eph. iii, 18 ¥ Acts ii. 36. 
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that the Human'ty was exalted: and its exalt- 
ation was etfected by its becoming Lord and 
Christ. And this took place after the Passion 2. 
It is not therefore the pre-temporal existence of 
the Lord which the Apostle indicates by the 
word “ made,” but that change of the lowly to 
the lofty which was effected by the right hand 
of God.” Even by this phrase is declared the 
mystery of godliness ; for he who says “ exalted 
by the right hand of God” manifestly reveals 
the unspeakable dispensation of this mystery, 
that the Right Hand of God, that made all 
thirgs that are, (which is the Lord, by Whom 
all things were made, and without Whom 
nothing that is subsists,) Itself raised to Its 
own height the Man united with It, making 
Him also to be what It is by nature. Now It 
is Lord and King: Christ is the King’s name: 
these things It made Him too. Foras He was 
highly exalted by being in the Highest, so’ too 
He became all else,—Immortal in the Immortal, 
Light in the Light, Incorruptible in the Incor- 
ruptible, Iavisibie in the Invisible, Christ in the 
Christ, Lord in tl.e Lord. For even in physical 
combinations. when one of the combined parts 
exceeds the other in a great degree, the inferior 
is wont to change completely to that which is 
more potent. And this weare plainly taught by 
the voice of the Apostle Peter in his mystic dis- 
course, that the lowly nature of Him Who was 
crucified through weakness, (and weakness, as 
we have heard trom the Lord, marks the flesh 3,) 
that lowly nature, I say, by virtue of its combin- 
ation with the infinite and boundless element of 
good, remained no longer in its own measures 
and properties, but was by the Right Hand of 
God raised up together with Itself, and became 
Lord instead of servant, Christ a King instead 
of a subject, Highest instead of Lowly, God 
instead of man. What handle then against the 
saints did he who pretends to give warning 
against us in defence of the Apostles find in the 
material of our writings? Let us pass over this 
charge also in silence; for I think it a mean 
and unworthy thing to stand up against charges 
that are false and unfounded. Let us pass on 
to the more pressing part of his accusation. 


$4. He shows the falsehood of Lunomius' 
calumnious charge that the great Basil had 
said that “man was empled to become man,” 
and demonstrates that the “emptying” of the 


‘2 Te can hardly be supposed that it is intended by S. Gregory 
that we should understand that, during the years ot His life on earth, 
our Lord’s Humanity was not so united with His Divinity that “the 


visible man” was then both Lord and Christ. He probably refers 
more especially to the mammfestation of His Messtahship aulorded by 
the Resurrection and Ascension; but he also und nubtedly dwells 


on the exaltation of the Human Nature after the Passion im terns 
which would perhaps tnply more than he intended tu colvey. is 
language on this point may be compared with the more guarded and 
careful statement of Hooker, (Jéccl. Pol. V. lv. 8.) “The point of 
his argument is tha’ S. Peter's words apply to the Human Nature, 
aot to the Divine. 3 Cf. S. Mark xiv. 38 
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Only-begotten took place with a view to the 
restoration to life of the Man IVho haa 
sufferet 4. 


He asserts that we say that man has emptied 
Himself to become man, and that He Who by 
obedience humbled Himself to the form of the 
servant shared the form of men even before He 
took that form. No change has been made in 
the wording; we have simply transferred the 
very words from his speech to our own. Now 
if there is anything of this sort in our writings, 
(for I call my master’s writings owrs) let no one 
blame our orator for calumny. I ask for all 
regard for the truth : and we ourselves will give 
evidence. » But if there is nothing of all this in 
our writings, while his language not merely lays 
blame upon us, but is indignant and wfathful as 
if the matter were clearly proved, calling us full 
ofabsurdity, nonsens=, confusion, inconsistency, 
and so on, I amat a loss tosee the right course 
to take. Just as men who are perplexed at the 
groundless raves of madmen can decide upon 
no plan to follow, so I myself can find no device 
to meet this perplexity. Our master says (for 
I will again recite his argument verbally), “ He 
‘s not setting forth to us the mode of the 
Divine existence, but the terms which belong 
to the Incarnation.” Our accuser starts from 
this point, and says that we maintain that inan 
emptied Himself to become man! What com- 
munity is there between one statemcnt and the 
other? If we say: that the Apostle has not 
set forth to us the mode of the Divine enist- 
ence, but points by his phrase to the dispens- 
ation of the Passion, we are on this ground 
charged with speaking of the “emptying” of 
man to become man, and with saying that the 
“form of the servant” had pretemporal exist- 
ence, and that the Man Who was born of Mary 
existed before the coming in the flesh! Well, 
[think it superfluous to spend time in discussing 
what 1s admitted, seeing that truth itself frees 
us from the ci arge. In a case, indeed, where 
one may have given the calumniators some 
handle against oneself, it is proper to resist 
accusers : but where there is no danger of being 
suspected of some absurd charge, the accus- 
ation becomes a proof, not of the false charge 
made against him who is calumniated, but ot the 
madness of the accuser. As, however, in deal- 
ing with the charge of being ashamed of the 
Cross, we showed by our examination that the 
charge recoiled upon the accuser, so we shall 
show how this charge too returns upon those 
who make it, since it is they, and not we, who 
lay down the doctrine of the change of the Son 
from like to like in the dispensation of the 


4 This seems to be the sense of the Greek title. ‘The Latin 
version of the earlier editions appears to representa different reading, 
* coutigisse, quando in passione ho:no Christus passus est” 
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Passion. We will examine briefly, bringing 
them side by side, the statements of each party. 


We say that the Only-begotten God, having by | 


His own agency brought all things into being, 
by Himself5 has full power over all things, 
while the nature of man 1s also one of the things 
that were made by Him: and that when this 
had fallen away to evil, and come to be in the 
destruction of death, He by His own agency 
drew it up once more to immortal life, by means 
‘of the Man in whom He tabernacle, taking to 
Himself humanity in completeness, and -that 
He mingled His life-giving power with our 
mortal and perishable nature, and changed, by 
the combination with Himself, our deadness to 
living grace and power. And this we declare 
to be the mystery of the Lord accordiny to the 
flesh, that He Who is immutable came to be in 
that which is mutable, to the end that altering 
it for the better, and changing it fromthe worse, 
He might abolish the evil which is mingled 
with our mutable condition, destroying the evil 
in Himself. For “our God is a consuming 
fire 6,” by whom all the material of wickedness 
is done away. This is our statement. What 
does our accuser say? Not that He Who was 
immutable and uncreated was mingled with 
that which came into being by creation, and 
which had therefore suffered a change in the 
direction of evil; but he does say that He, 
being Himself created, came to that which was 
kindred and homogeneous with Himself, not 
coming from a transcendent nature to put on 
the lowlier nature by reason of His love to man, 
but becoming that very thing which He was. 
For as regards the general character of the 
appellation, the name of “creature” is one, as 
predicated of all things that have come into 
being from nothing, while the divisions into 
sections of the things which we contemplate as 
included in the term “ creature’, are separated 
one from the other by the variation of their 
properties: so that if He is created, and man 
is created, He was ‘“ emptied,’’ to use Kuno- 
mius’ phrase, to become Himself, and changed 
His place, not from the transcendent to the 
lowly, but from what is similar in kind to what 
(save in regard of the special character of 
body and the incorporeal) is similar in dignity. 
To whom now will the just vote of those who 
have to try our cause be given, or who will 
seem to them to be under the weight of these 
charges? he who says that the created was 
saved by the uncreated God, or he who refers 
the cause of our salvation to the creature? 
Surely the judgment of pious men is not doubt- 
ful. For any one who knows clearly the’ dif 


avrov might givea simpler 


S This seems to be the force of avru ; 
Veliler, who here 


construction, but the sense would not be changed. 
restores some words which were omitted in the cariier editions, makes 
ho mention of any variation of reading. 9 Heb. xil, 29. 


N 


ference which there is between the created and 
the uncreated, (terms of which the divergence 
is marked by dominion and slavery, since the 
uncreated God, as the prophet says, ‘“‘ruleth 


| with Tis power for ever 7,” while all things in 


the creation are servants to Him, according to 
the voice of the same prophet, which says “all 
things serve ‘Thee %,”) he, I say, who carefully 
considers these matters, surely cannot fail to 
recognize the person who makes the Only- 
begotten change from servitude to servitude. 
For if, according to Paul, the whole creation “ is 
in bondage 9,” and if, according to Eunomius, 
the essential nature of the’ Only-begotten is 
created, our adversaries maintain, surely, by 
their doctrines, not that the master was minzled 
with the servant, but that a servant came to be 
among servants. As for our saying that the 
Lord was in the form or a servant before His 
presence in the flesh, that is just like charging 
us with saying that the stars are black and tie 
sun misty, and the sky low, and water dry, 
and so on:—a man who does not maintain 
a charge on the ground of what he has 
heard, but makes up what seems good to him 
at his own sweet will, need not be sparing 
in making against us such charges as these. 
It is just the same thing for us to be called to 
account for the one set of charges as for the 
other, so far as concerns the fact that they have 
no basis for them in anything that we have said. 
How could one who says distinctly that the 
true Son was in the glory of the Father, in- 
sult the eternal glory of the Only-begotten by 
conceiving it to have been “in the form of a 
servant”? When our author thinks proper to 
speak evil of us, and at the same time takes 
care to present his case with some appearance 
of truth, it may perhaps not be superfluous or 
useless to rebut his untounded accusations. 


$5. Thereafter he shows that there are not two 
Christs or two Lords, but one Christ and one 
Lord, and that the Divine nature, after mingling 
with the Human, preserved the properties cf 
each mature without confuston, aud declares 
that the operations are, by reason of the unton, 
predicated of the two natures in common, in the 
sense that the Lord took upon Himself the sitff:r- 
igs of the servant, and the Humanity ts glorified 
with Him inthe honour that ts the Lord’s, and 
that by the power of the Divine Nature that ts 
commingled with Lt, the Human Nature ts 
made anew, conformably with that Divine 
Nature Ltself. 


Elis next charge too has its own absurdity of 
the same sort. For he reproaches us with say- 
ing that there are “‘two Christs,” and “two 
Lords,” without being able to make good his 


7 Ps xvi, 65 (UX): SORe Ck Gre 9 Cf. Kom, viti. 21 
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charge from our words, but emploving falsehood 
at discretion to suit his fancy. Since, then, he 
deems it within his power to say what he likes, 
why does he utter his falsehood with such care 


about detail, and maintain that we speak but of 


two Christs? Let him say, if he likes, that we 
preach ten Chrisis, or ten times ten, or extend 
the number to a thousand, that he may handle 
his calumny more vigorously. For blasphemy 
is equally involved in the doctrine of two 
Christs, and in that of more, and the character 
of the two charges is also equally devoid of 
proof. When he shows, then, that we do speak 
of two Christs, let him have a verdict against 
us, as much as though he had given proof of 
ten thousand. But he says that he convicts us 
by our own statements. Well, let us look once 
more at those words of our master by means of 
which he thinks to raise his charges against us. 
He says “he” (he, that is, who says ‘ Him 
God made Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom 
ye crucified”) “is not setting forth to us the 


mutual conflict between what is said by us and 
what is said by him. For we both consider the 
dispensation in the flesh apart, and revard the 
Divine power in itself: and he, in like manner 
with ourselves, says that the Word that was in 
the beginning has been manifested in the flesh: 
vet.no one ever charged him, ner does he charge 
himself, with preaching “two Words”, Him 
Who was in the beginning, and Him Who was 
made flesh; for he knows, surely, that the 
Word is identical with the Word, He who 
appeared in the flesh with Him Who was with 
God. But the flesh was not identical with the 
Godhead, till this too was transformed to the 
Godhead, so that of necessity one set of attributes 
befits God the Word, and a different set of attri- 
butes befits the ‘‘ form ofthe servant *.”” If, then, 
in view of such a confession, he does not re- 
proach himself with the duality of Words, why 
are we falsely charged with dividing the object 
of our faith into ‘two Christs” ?—we, who say 
that He Who was highly exalted after His 


mode of the Divine existence, but the terms|Passion, was made Lord and Christ by His 


which belong to the Incarnation... laying 
stress by the demonstrative word on that in 
Him which was human and was seen by all.” 
This is what he wrote. But whence has Euno- 
mius managed by these words to bring on the 
stage his “two Christs”? Does saying that the 
demonstrative word lays stress on that which is 
visible, convey the proof of maintaining ‘ two 
Christs”? Ought we (to avoid being charged 
with speaking of “two Higlhests’) to deny 
the fact that by Him the Lord was highly 
exalted after His Passion ? seeing that God the 
Word, Who was in the beginning, was Highest, 
and was also highly exalted after His Passion, 
when He rose from the dead, as the Apostle 
says. We must of necessity choose one of two 
courses—cither say that He was highly exalted 
after the Passion (which is just the same as 
saying that He was made Lord and Christ), 
and be impeached by Eunomius, or, if we avoid 
the accusation, deny the confession of the high 
exaltation of Him Who suffered. 

Now at this point it seems right to put for- 
ward once more our accuser’s statement in 
support of our own defence. We shall there- 
for repeat word for word tie statement laid 
down by him, which supports our argument, 
as follows:—‘‘The blessed John,” he says, 
“teaches us that God the Word, by Whom all 
things were made, has become incarnate, saying 
‘And the Word was made flesh.’” Does he 
understand what he is writing when he adds 
this to his ownargument? I can hardly myself 
think that the same man can at once be aware 
of the meaning of these words and contend 
against our statement. For if any one examines 
the words carefully, he will find that there 1s no 


union? with. Him Who is verily Lord and 
Christ, knowing by what we have learnt that 
the Divine Nature is always one and the same, 
and with the same mode of existence, while the 
flesh in itself is that which reason and sense 
apprehend concerning it, but when mixed 3 with 
the Divine no longer remains in its own limit- 
ations and properties, but is taken up to that 
which is overwhelming and transcendent. Our 
contemplation, however, of the respective pro- 
perties of the flesh and of the Godhead remains 
free from confusion, so long as each of these 1s 
contemplated by itself 4, as, for example, “the 
Word was before the ages, but the flesh came 
into being in the last times”: but one could net 
reverse ths statement, and say that the latter is 
pretemporal, or that the Word has come into 
being in the last times. The flesh is of a 
passible, the Word of an operative nature: and 
neither is the flesh capable of making the things 
that are, nor is the power possessed hy the 
Godhead capable of suffering. The Word was 


1 This statement would seem to imply that, at some time after 
the Incarnation, the Hunmity of Christ was transformed to the 
Divine Nature, and made identical with It. Fiom other passages 
in what has preceted, it would seem that this change in the mutual 
relation of the two Natures might, according to the words of S. 
Gregory, be conceived as taking place «ster the /'assion. Thus it 
might be said that S. Gregory couceived the union of the two 
Natures to be, since the Passion (or, more strictly, since the 
“ exaltation’), what the Monophysites conceived it to be from the 
moment of the Incarnation. Dut other phrases, again, seem to 
show that he concerned the two Natures sill to remain distinct 
(see note 4 av/.). ‘There is, however, ample jusutication in >. 
Gregory’s linguage for the remark of Bp. Hefele, that S. Gregory 
“cannot entirely free himself from the notion of a transmutation 
of the Human Nature into the Divine.” (Hefele, 4/ist, of the 
Connctls, Vung. Trans. vol. in. p. 4.) ; 

2 dvwoews. 3 avaxpabcioa mpods Td Betov. ; 

4 Here 5. Gregory seems to state accurately the differentiation 
of the two Natures. while he recognizes the possiinlicy of the com- 
municatio tdiomatwee: but it is not clear that le would acknow- 
ledye that the two Natures s¢édl remare distinct. Even this, how: 
ever, seems to be implied in his citation of Pial. iv x1, at a lates 
polo 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK V. 


in the beginning with God, the man was subject 
to the trial of death ; and neither was the Human 
Nature from everlasting, nor the Divine Nature 
mortal: and all the rest of the attributes are 
contemplated in the same way. It is not the 
Human Nature that raises up Lazarus, nor is it 
the power that cannot suffer that weeps for him 
when he lics in the grave: the tear proceeds 
from the Man, the life from the true Life. It 
is not the Human Nature that feeds the thou- 
sands, nor is it Omnipotent might that hastens 
to the fig-tree. Who is it that is weary with 
the journey, and Who is it that by His word 
made all the world subsist? What is the 
brightness of the glory, and what is that that 
was pierced with the nails? What form is it 
that is buffeted in the Passion, and whet form 
is it that is glorified from everlasting 2? So much 
as this is clear, (even if one does not follow the 
argument into detail,) that the blows belong to 
the servant in whom the Lord was, the honours 
to the Lord Whom the servant compassed 
abgut, so that by reason of contact and the 
union of Natures the proper attributes of cach 
belong to both 5, as the Lord receives the stripes 
of the servant, while the servant is glorified with 
the honour of the Lord; for this is why the 
Cross is said to be the Cross of the Lord of 
glory ®, and why every tongue confesses that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father 7. 

But if we are to discuss the other points in 
the same way, let us consider what it is that 
dies, and what it is that destroys death ; what it 
is that is renewed, and what it is that empties 
itself. The Godhead “empties” Itself that It 
may come within the capacity of the Human 
Nature, and the Human Nature is renewed by 
becoming Divine through its commixture § with 
the Divine. For as air is not retained in water 
when it is drageed down by some weighty body 
and left in the depth of the water, but rises quickly 
to its kindred element, while the water is often 
raised up together with the air in its upward 
rush, being moulded by the circle of air into a 
convex shape with a slight and membrane-like 
surface, so too, when the true Life that underlay 
the flesh spd up, after the Passion, to Itself, 
the flesh also was raised up with It, being forced 
upwards from corruption to incorruptibility by 
the Divine immortality. And as fire that lies 
in wood hidden below the surface is often un- 
observed by the senses of these who see, or 
even touch it, but is manifest when it blazes up, 


S Here is truly stated the ground of the communicatt!? tdto- 
matum: while the illustrations following seem to show that S. 
Gregory recognized this comminuntcutio as existing: at the tune of 
our Lord's humiliation, and as continuing to exist after His * exalt 
ation”: that he acknowledged, that is, the union of the two 
Natures before the exaltation,” and the distinction of the two 
Natures alter that event . 
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so too, at His death (which He brought about 
at His will, Who separated His soul from His 
Body, Who said to His own Father ‘“ Into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit9,” Who, as He 
says, ‘had power to lay it down and had power 
to take it again”), He Who, because He is 
the Lord of glory, despised that which is shame 
among men, having concealed, as it were, the 
flame of His lifein His bodily Nature, by the 
dispensation of His death ?, kindled and in- 
flamed it once more by the power of His own 
Godhead, fostering into life that which had been 
brought to death, having infused with the in- 
finity of His Divine power that humble first- 
fruits of our nature, made it also to be that 
which He Himself was—making the servile 
form to be Lord, and the Man born of Mary to 
be Christ, and Him Who was crucified through 
weakness to be Life and power, and making all 
that is piously conceived to be in God the Word 
to be also in that which the Word assumed, so 
that these attributes no longer seem to be in 
either Nature by way of division, but that the 
perishable Nature being, by its commixture with 
the Divine, made anew in conformity with the 
Nature that overwhelms it, participates in the 
power of the Godhead, as if one were to say 
that mixture makes a drop of vinegar mingled 
in the deep to be sea, by reason that the natural 
quality of this liquid dces not continue in the 
infinity of that which overwhelms it 3, This is 
our doctrine, which does not, as Eunomius 
charges against it, preach a plurality of Christs, 
but the union of the Man with the Divinity, 
and which calls by. the name of ‘making ” the 
transmutation of the Mortal to the Immortal, .of 
the Servant to the Lord, of Sin +4 to Righteous- 
ness, of the Curse 5 to the Blessing, of the Man 
lto Christ. What further have our slanderers 
left to say, to show that we preach ‘two 
|Christs’’ in our doctrine, if we refuse to say 
;that He Who was in the beginning from the 
| Father uncreatedly Lord, and Christ, and the 
Word, and God, was ‘* made,” and declare that 
the blessed Peter was pointing briefly and in- 
cidentally to the mystery of the Incarnation, 
according to the meaning now explained, that 
the Nature which was crucified through weak- 
ness has Itself also, as we have said, become, 
by the overwhelming power of Him Who dwells 
in It, that which the Indweller Himself is in 
fact and in name, even Christ and Lord? 


9S. Luke xxiii. 46. * S. John x. 18. 

2 Altering Oehler’s punctuation, which would connect év 79 Kata 
Tov Odvarov oikovouia, not with ovyxaduwWas, but with ame. 

3 Here may be observed at once a conformity to the phraseology 
of the Monophysites (bearing in mind that S. Gregory ts not 
speaking, as they were, of the union of the two Natures in the Inear- 
nation, but of the change wrought by the ‘fexaltation’’), and a 
suggestion that the Natures still remain distinet, ss otherwise it 
would be idle to speak of the Human Nature as farticipating in 


ie -pavar of the Divine e. 
Ci, 2 Cor. v. az $ Cf. Gal. iti, 13. 
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BOOK VI. 


§ 1. The sixth book shows that He Who came 
Jor man's salvation was not a mere man, as 
Lunomtus, falsely slandering him, affirmed 
that the great Basil had said, but the Only- 
begotten Son of God, putting on human flesh, 
and becoming a mediator between God and 
man, on Whom we believe, as subject to suffer- 
ing in the flesh, butimpassible in His Godhead ; 
and demonstrates the calumny of Eunomius. 


But I perceive that while the necessities of 
the subject compelled me to follow this line of 
‘thought, I have lingered too long over this 
passage". I must now resume the train of his 
complaints, that we may pass by none of the 
charges brought against us without an answer. 
And first I propose that we should examine this 
point, that he charges us with asserting that an 
ordinary man has wrought the salvation of the 
world. For although this point has been to 
some extent already cleared up by the investi- 
gations we have made, we shall yet briefly deal 
with it once more, that the mind of those who 
are acting as our judges on this slanderous 
accusation may be entirely freed from mis- 
apprehension. So far are we from referring to 
an ordinary man the cause of this great and 
unspeakable grace, that even if any should refer 
so great a boon to Peter and Paul, or to an 
angel from heaven, we should say with Paul, 
“Jet him be anathema?.” For Paul was not 
crucified for us, nor were we baptized into a 
human name3. Surely the doctrine which our 
adversaries oppose to the truth is not thereby 
strengthened when we contess that the saving 
power of, Christ is more potent than human 
nature + :—yet it may seem to be so, for their 
aim is to maintain at all points the difference 
of the essence of the Son from that of the 
Father, and they strive to show the dissimilarity 
of essence aot only by the contrast of the 
Generated with the Ungenerate, but also by the 
opposition of the passible to the impassible. 


* The passage in S. Peter’ s speech (Acts ii. 46) discussed in the 
preceding book, °C Gal. 1, 8.9. 2 2 Cor; £3. 

4 The sense of this passaye is rather obscure, 5. Gregory in- 
tends, it would scem, to point out that, although an acknowledgment 
that the suffering Christ was more than man mary seem ac firsc sight 
to support the Eunomian view of the passibility of the Godhead ot 
the Son, this is not its necessary effect. Apparently cither of any 
must be taken as equivalent to ov piv dAAG, or u clause suc has 
that expressed in the translation must be supplied before rots pev 
yap K.T.A, 


And while this is more openly maintained in 
the last part of their argument, it is also clearly 
shown in their present discourses. For if he 
finds fault with those who refer the Passion to 
the Human Nature, his intention is certainly to 
subject to the Passion the Godhead Itself. For 
our conception being twofold, and admitting of 
two developments, accordingly as the Divinity 
or the Humanity is held to have been in a 
condition of suffering, an attack on one of these 
views is clearly a maintaining of the other. 
Accordingly, if they find fault with those who 
look upon the Passion as concerning the Man, 
they will clearly approve those who say that the 
Godhead of the Son was subject to passion, 
and the position which these last maintain be- 
comes an argument in favour of their own 
absurd doctrine. Tor if, according to their 
statement, the Godhead of the Son suffers, 
while that of the Father is preserved in absolute 
impassibility, then the impassible Nature is 
essentially different from that which admits 
passion. Seeing, therefore, that the dictum 
before us, though, so far as it is hmited by 
number of words, it is a short one, yet affords 
principles and hypotheses for every kind of 
doctrinal pravity, it would seem right that our 
readers should require in our reply not so much 
brevity as soundness. We, then, neither attri- 
bute our own salvation to a man, nor admit 
that the incorruptible and Divine Nature is 
capable of suffering and mortality: but since 
we must assuredly believe the Divine utterances 
which declare to us that the Word that was in 
the beginning was God ®, and that afterward the 
Word made flesh was seen upon the earth and 
conversed with men7, we admit in our creed 
those conceptions which are consonant with the 
Divine utterance. For when we hear that He 
is Light, and Power, and Righteousness, and 
Life, and ‘Truth, and that by Him all things 
were made, we account all these and such-hke 
statements as things to be believed, referring 
them to God the Word: but when we hear of 
pain, of slumber, of need, of trouble, of bonds, 
of nails, of the spear, of blood, of wounds, of 
burial, of the sepulchre, and all else of this 
kind, even if they are somewhat opposed te 


5 Altering Oebler’s punctuation, which here follows that of the 
earlier editions, ONC Sy olan, Ch drare alas 
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what has previously been stated, we none the | 
less admit them to be things to be believed, and 
true, having regard to the flesh, which we receive | 
by. faith as conjoined with the Word. For as! 
it is not possible to contemplate the peculiar | 
attributes of the flesh as existing in the W se that 
was in the beginning, so also on the other hand 
we may not conceive those which are proper to 
the Godhead as existing in the nature of the flesh. 
As, therefore, the teaching of the Gospel con- 
cerning our Lord is mingled, partly of lofty and 
Divine ideas, partly of "Hise which are lowly 
and human, ie assign every particular phrase 
accordingly to one or other of these Natures 
which we conceive in the mystery, that which 
is human to the Humanity, that which is lofty 
to the Godhead, and say that, as God, the Son 


is certainly impassible and incapable of corrup- | 


tion: and whatever suffering is asserted con- 
cerning Him in the Gospel, 
wrought by means of His Human Nature which 
admitted of such suffering. For verily the God- 
head works the salvation of the world by means 
of that body which encompassed It, in such 
wise that the suffering was of the body, but the 
operation was of God; and even if some wrest 
to the support of the opposite doctrine the 
words of the Apostle, ‘God spared not His 
own Son,” and, “God sent His own Son?,” 
and other similar phrases which seem to refer, 
in the matter of the TPassion, to the Divine 


Nature, and not to the Humanity, we shall 


none the less refuse to abandon sound doctrine, 
seeing that Paul himself declares to us more 
clearly the mystery of this subject. For he 


everywhere attributes to the Human element in! 


Christ the dispensation of the Passion, when he 
says, “for since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead,” and, 
“God, sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh?” (for 

- he says, “in the //es/,” not ‘in the 
and “He was crucified through weakness” 
(where by “ weakness” he means “the flesh”), | 
“vet liveth by power?” (while he indicates by 
“power” the vine Nature) ; and, “He died 
unto sin” (that is, with regard to the body), 
“but liveth unto God 3” (that is, with regard to | 
the Godhead, so that by these words it 1s estab- | 
lished that, while the Man tasted death, the 
immortal Nature did not admit the suffering of 
death) ; and again, “ He made Him to be sin 
for us, Who knew no sin‘4,” giving once more 
the name of “sin” to the flesh. 


§ 


4 
“+ 


“ made,” and tie passage in the Epistle to the 


| 
Hebrews, which says that Jesus was made by’ 


9 Cf. Rom. viil. 3. cs OL) he LURE DE 


8 Rom, vill. 32. ae 
3 Rom, vi. 10. az Cor. ¥. 21. 


@ "2 Cor. xi 4g. 


Hé assuredly | 


Godhead ”) ;| 


Then’ he again mentions S. Peter's word, | 


God “‘an Apostle and High Priest”: and, 
| after giving a sufficient answer to the charges 

brought against him by Lunomtus, shows that 

‘Lunomius himself supports Bastl’s arguments, 

and says that the Ontly-begotten Son, when He 
| had put on the flesh, became Lord. 


And although we make these remarks in 
‘passing, the parenthetic addition seems, perhaps, 
not less important than the main question before 
us. For since, when St. Peter says, ‘He made 
| Him Lord and Christ5,” and again, when the 
Apostle Paul says to the Hebrews that He 
made Him a priest ®, Eunomius catches at the 
word “made” as being applicable to His pre- 
| temporal existence, and thinks thereby to estab- 
lish his doctrine that the Lord is a thing made ?, 
let him now listen to Paul when he:says, “ He 
made Him to be sin for us, Who knew not 
sin+.” If he refers the word “made,” which is 
used of the Lord in the passages from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and from the words of 
Peter, to the pretemporal idea, he might fairly 
refer the word in that passage which says that 
God made Him to be sin, to the first existence 
of His essence, and try to show by this, as in 
the case of his other testimonies, that he was 
“made”, so as to refer the word “made” to 
the essence, acting consistently with himself, and 
to discern sin in that essence. But if he shrinks 
from this by reason of its manifest absurdity, 
and argues that, by saying, ‘“‘ He made Him to 
| be sin,” the Apostle indicates the dispensation 
|of the last times, let him persuade himself by 
the same train of reasoning that the word 
““made” refers to that dispensation in the other 
| passages also. 

Let us, however, return to the point from 
which we digressed; for we might gather to- 
gether from the same Scripture countless other 
_ passages, besides those quoted, which bear upon 
the matter. And let no one think that the 
divine Apostle is divided against himself in con- 
tradiction, and affords by his own utterances 
/matter for their contentions on either side to 
[those who dispute upon the doctrines, For 
/careful examination would find that his argu- 
ment is accurately directed to one aim; and 
he is not halting in his opinions: for while 
he everywhere proclaims the combination of 
the Human with the Divine, he none the less 
discerns in each its proper nature, in the sense 
}that while the human weakness is changed for 
the better by its communion with the imperish- 
able, the Divine power, on the other hand, 1s 
not abased by its contact with the lowly form of 
nature. When therefore he says, ‘He spared 
not His own Son,” he contrasts the true Son 
with the other sons, begotten, or exalted, 


6 Cf. Heb. v. 5. 


5 Acts it, 36. : 
7 Altering Oehler’s punctuation. 
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adopted ® (those, I mean, who were brought 
into being at His command), mi urking the 
specialty of nature by the addition of “oz.” 
And, to the end that no one should connect the 
suffering of the Cross with the impcrishable | 
nature, he gives in other words a fairly distinct 
correction of such an error, when he calls Him | 
“mediator between God and meng,” and ‘man9,” | 
and “God ',” that, from the fact that both are 
predicated of the one Being, the fit conception 
might be entertained concerning each Nature, 
—concerning the Divine Nature, impassibility, 
concerning the Human Nature, the dispensation 
of the Passion. As his thought, then, divides 
that which in love to man was made one, but is 
distinguished in idea, he uses, when he is pro- 
claiming that nature which transcends and 
surpasses all intelligence, the more exalted 
order of names, calling Him “God over all 2,” 
“the great God 3,” “the power” of God, and 
“the wisdom ” of Gods, and the like; but when 
he is alluding to all that experience of suffering 
which, by reason of our weakness, was neces- 
sarily assumed with our nature, he gives to the 
union of the Natures’ that name which is de- 
rived from ours, and calls Him Man, not by 
this word placing Him Whom he's setting forth 
to us on a common level with the rest of nature, 
but so that orthodoxy is protected as regards 
each Nature, in the sense that the Human 
Nature is glorified by His assumption of it, and 
the Divine is not polluted by Its condescension, 
but makes the Human element subject to sufler- 
ings, while working, through Its Divine power, 
the resurrection of that which suffered. And 
thus the experience of death is not® referred 
to Him Who had communion in our passible 
nature by reason of the union with Him of the 
Man, while at the same time the exalted and 
Divine names descend to the Man, so that He 
Who was manifested upon the Cross is called 
even “the Lord of glory ”, since the majesty 
implied in these names is transmitted from the 
Divine to the Human by the commixture of 
Its Nature with that Nature which is lowly. 
For this cause he describes Him in varied and 
different language, at one time as Him Who 
came down from heaven, at another time as 
Him Who was born of woman, as God from 
eternity, and Man in the last days ; thus too the 


8 Reading, as Gulonins seems to have done, and according to 
Ochler’s suggestion (which he does not himsclt follow), vioternHecre 
for aberioast. In the latter reading the MSS. seein to auree, lure 
the sense is doubtful. It may be rende red perhaps, ‘ Who were 
begotten and exalted, and who rejected Him.” ‘L he quotation from 
S: “Paul is from Rom. vill. 32. os Tim. ti. §. 


¥ Vhe reference is perhaps to x ‘Lim iii. 16, but more probably 


to x Tim. ii. 5. 2 Rom ix. 5. 

3 Tiedt x. 4 = Cor. 1 24- 5 rb cvvapdorepov 

6 Reading ovre, in favour of which apparently lies the weight of 
MSS. ‘The re ading of the Paris edition gives an easier connection, 
but has apparently no Ms. authority. ‘The distinction S, Gregory 
draws is this :—'* Yeu may not say trod Wile if,’ for human weakness 
does not attach to the Divine Nature ; youmay say “He who died ts 


the Lord of glory,’ for the Human N: tture ts actus uly nade partiker 


of the power and majesty of the Divine.” ioe Cor i. 8 


Only-begotten God is held to be impassible, anc! 
Christ to be capable of suffering; nor does his 
discourse speak falsely in these opposing st: ave : 
/Ments, as it adapts in its conceptions to cae 
Nature the terms that belong to it. If ne n 
these are the doctrines which we have learnt 
from inspired teaching, how do we refer the 
(¢ ause of our salvation ‘to an ordinary man? anc : 
if we declare the word “made” employed b 
the blessed Peter to have regard not to the pre - 
temporal existence, but to the new dispensation 
of the Incarnation, what has this to do with the 
charge against us? For this great Apostle says 
that “that which was seen in the form of the 
servant has been made, by being assumed, to 
be that which He Who assumed it was in His 
own Nature. Moreover, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we may learn the same truca from 
Paul, when he says that Jesus was made an 
Apostle and High Priest by God, “being faith- 
ful to him that made Him so%” For in that 
passage tco, in giving the name of High Priest 
to Him Who made with His own Blood the 
priestly propitiation for our sins, he does not by 
the word “made” declare the first existence of 
the Culy-begotten, but says “made” with the 
intention of representing that grace which is 
commonly spoken of in connection with the 
appointment of priests. For Jesus, the great 
High Priest (as Zechariah says 9), Who offered 
up his own lamb, that is, His own Body, for the 
sin of the world ; Who, by reason of the children 
that are partakers of flesh and blood, Himself 
also in hike manner took part with them in 
blood * (not in that He was in the beginning, 
being the Word and God, and being in the form 
of God, and equal with God, but in that He 
emptied Himself in the form of the servant, and 
offered an oblation and sacrifice for us), He, I 
say, became a High Priest many generations 
later, after the order of Melchisedech?. Surely 
a reader who has more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with the discourse to the Hebrews knows 
the mystery of this matter. As, then, in that 
passage He is said to have been made Priest 
and Apostle, so here He is said to have been 
made Lord and Christ,—the latter for the dis- 
pensation on our behalf, the former by the 
change and transformation of the Human to the 
Divine (for by “making” the Apostle means 
‘making anew”). Thus is manifest the knavery 
of our adversaries, who insolently wrest the 
words referring to the dispensation to apply 
them to the pretemporal existence. For we 
learn from the Apostle not to know Christ in 
the same manner now as before, as. Paul thus 
speaks, “Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now know we Him no morc%,” 
in the sense that the one knowledge manifests 


FCh, Zechts iw ve 
2 Cf. Heb. vii. 21. aa Cf, Cor. y. 26. 


/ 


3 Cf. Heb. ii, 1, 2. 
Ch Hey iw ta. 
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to us His temporary dispensation, the other His 
eternal existence. Thus our discourse has made 
no inconsiderable answer to his charges :—that 
we neither hold two Christs nor two Lords, that 
we are not ashamed of the Cross, that we do not 
glorify a mere man as having suffered for the 
world, that we assuredly do not think that the 
word “made” refers to the formation of the 
essence. But, such being our view, our argu- 
ment has no small support from our accuser 
himself, where in the midst of his discourse he 
employs his tongue in a flourishing onslaught 
upon us, and produces this sentence among 
others: “This, then, is the conflict that Basil 
wages against himself, and he clearly appears 
neither to have ‘applied his own mind to the 
intention of the Apostles,’ nor to be able to pre- 
serve the sequence of his own arguments; for 
according to them he must, if he is conscious 
of their irreconcilable character, admit that the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God 
became Lord,” or he fits together ‘statements 
that are mutually conflicting.” Why, this is ac- 
tually our statement which Eunomius repeats, 
who says that “the Word that was in the begin- 
ning and was God became Lord.” 
what He was, God, and Word, and Lift, and 
Light, and Grace, and Truth, and Lord, and 
Christ, and every name exalted and Divine, He 
did become, in the Man assumed by Him, Who 
was none of these, all else which the Word was, 
and among the rest did become Lord and Chnist, 
according to the teaching of Peter, and accord- 
ing to the confession of Eunomius ;—not in the 
sense that the Godhead acquired anything by 
way of advancement, but (all exalted majesty 
being contemplated in the Divine Nature) He 
thus becomes Lord and Christ, not by arriving 
at any addition of grace in respect of His God- 
head (for the Nature of the Godhead is ac- 
knowledged to be lacking in no good), but by 
bringing the Human Nature to that participation 
in the Godhead which is signified by the terms 
“Christ” and “ Lord.” 


§ 3. He then gives a notable explanation of the 
saying of the Lord to Philip, “ He that hath 
seen Me hath scen the Futher;” and herein he 
excellently discusses the suffering of the Lord 
in His love to man, and the tmpassibiltly, 
creative power, and providence of the Lather, 
and the composite nature of men, and their 
resolution into the elements of which they were 
composed. 


Sufficient defence has been offered on these 
points, and as for that which Eunomuus says by 
way of calumny against our doctrine, that 
“Christ was empticd to become Hiinself,” there 
has been sufficient discussion in what has been 
said above, where he has been shown to be at- 


Tor, being} 


eee, : 
jtributing to our doctrine his own blasphemy.‘ 


|For it is not one who confesses that the immut- 
‘able Nature has put on the created and perish- 


‘able, who speaks of the transition from like to like, 


; but one who conceives that there is no change 
from the majesty of Nature to that which is 
more lowly. Forif, as their doctrine asserts, He 
is created, and man is created also, the wonder 
of the doctrine disappears, and there is nothing 
marvellous in what is alleged, since the created 
nature comes tq ‘be in itself3. But we who 
have learnt™frorh prophecy of “the change of 
the right..band-of the Most High 6,”—and by 
the “ Right Hand®* of the Father we understand 
that Power of God, which made all things, 
which is the Lord (not in the sense of depend- 
jing upon Him as a part upon a whole, but as 
being indeed from Him, and yet contemplated 
in individual existence),—say thus: that neither 
'does the Right Hand vary from Him Whose 
| Right Hand It is, in regard to the idea of Its 
| Nature, nor can any other change in It be 
spoken of besides the dispensation of the Flesh. 
For verily the Right Hand of God was God 
Himself, manifested in the flesh, seen through 
that same flesh by those whose sight was clear ; 
as’ He did the work of the Father, being. both 
in fact and in thought, the Right Hand of God, 
yet being changed, in respect of the veil of the 
i flesh by which He was surrounded, as rezarded 
that which was seen, from that which He was 
by Nature, as a subject of contemplation. 
Therefore He says to. Philp, who was gazing 
only at that which was changed, ‘‘ Look through 
that which is changed to that which is unchange- 
able, and if thou seest this, thou hast seen that 
Tather Himself, Whom thou seckest to see; for 
| he that hath seen Me—not Him Who appears 
|In a state of change, but My very self, Who am 
in the Father—will have seen that Father Him- 
self in Whom I am, because the very same 
character of Godhead is beheld jn both’.” If, 
then, we believe that the immortal and im- 
passible and uncreated Nature came to be in 
the passible Nature of the creature, and conceive 
the “change” to consist in this, on what grounds 
are we charged with saying that He “ was emp- 
tied to become Himself,” by those who keep 
|prating their own statements about our doc- 
trines? For the participation of the created 
with the created is no ‘‘change of the Richt 
Hand.” To say that the Right Hand of the 
uncreated Nature is created belongs to Euno- 
mius alone, and to those who adopt such 
opinions as he holds. For the man with an 
eye that looks on the truth will discern the 


4 See above, Book V. § 4. 

5 ‘Thatis, in a nature created like itself. 

6 Ps. Ixxvit. ro(L XX.) ‘This application of the nassage is alsa 
made by Michael Ayaan (the Doctor Tn owmtus ), «ao ts the 
ouly commentator mentioned by Neale and Lattho wale as so tatere 
preting the text. 7 Ct. 5. John aiv.g, 10 
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Right Hand of the Highest to be such as he 
sees the Highest to be,—Uncreated of Un- 
created, Good of Good, Eternal of Eternal, 
without prejudice to Its eternity hy Its being in 
the Father by way of generation. Thus our 
accuser has unawares been emploving against 
us reproaches that properly fall upon himself. 
But with reference 8 to those who stumble at 
the idea of “passion,” and on this ground 


maintain the diversity of the Essences,—arguing | 


that the Father, by reason of ‘the exaltation of 
His Nature, does not admit passion, and that 
the Son on the other hand condescended, by 
reason of defect and divergence, to the partaking 
of His sufferings,—I wish to add these remarks 


to what has been already said :—That nothing | 


is truly “passion” which does not tend to sin, 
nor would one strictly call by the name of 
“passion” the necessary routine of nature, re- 
garding the composite nature as it goes on its 
course ina kind of order and sequence. For 
the mutual concurrence of heterogeneous ele- 
ments in the formation of our body is a kind of 
a combination harmoniously conjoined out of 
several dissimilar elements; but when, at the 
due time, the tie is loosed which bound together 
this concurrence of. the elements, the combined. 
nature is once more dissolved into the elements 
of which it was composed. This then is rather 
a work than a fassion of the nature9. For we 
give the name of “passion” only to that which 
is opposed to the virtuous unimpassioned state, 
and of this we believe that He Who granted 
us salvation was at all times devoid, Who 
“was in all points tempted like as we are. 
yet without sin.” Of that, at least, which 
is truly passion, which is a diseased condition 
of the will, He was not a partaker; for it says 
“He did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth2”; but the peculiar attributes of our 
nature, which, by a kind of customary abuse of 
terms, are called by the same name of “ passion,” 
—of these, we confess, the Lord did partake,— 
of birth, nourishment, growth, of sleep and toil, 
and all those natural dispositions which the 
soul is wont to experience with regard to bodily 
inconveniences,— the desire of that which is 
lacking, when the longing passes from the body 
to the soul, the sense of pain, the dread of 
death, and all the like, save only such as, if 
followed, lead to sin. As, then, when we per- 
ceive His power extending through all things 
in heaven, and air, and earth, and sea, whatever 
there is in heaven, whatever there is beneath 


8 Oehler’s punctuation, while it does'not exactly follow that of 
the earlier editions, still seems to admit of emendation here. 

9 The word wados, like the English word ** passion, hasa double 
sense: in one sense it connotes a tendency to evil action or evil 
habit—and in this sense Christ was not subject to passion. In 
another sense it has ‘no such connotation, and it is in this sense (a 
sense, Gregory would say, somewhat inexact), that the term is used 
to express the sufferings of Christ :—to this case, it may be said, the 
inexact use of the English word is for the most part restricted. 

Hebi tvs 25. Diet SEs Ms) Oe 


the earth, we believe that He is universally 
present, and yet do not say that He zs any of 
those things in which He is (for He is not the 
Heaven,.\Who has marked it out with His en- 
folding span, nor is He the earth, Who upholds 
the circle of the earth, nor vet is He the water, 
Who encompasses the liquid nature), so neither 
do we say that in passing through those suffer- 
ings of the flesh of which we speak He was 
“subject to passion,” but, as we say that He is 
the cause of all things that are, that He holds 
the universe in His grasp, that He directs all that 
is In motion and keeps upon a settled foundation 


all that is stationary, by the unspeakable power 


of His own majesty, so we sav that He was born 
among us for the cure of the disease of sin, 
adapting the exercise of His healing power in a 
manner corresponding to the suffering, applying 
the healing in that way which He knew to be 
for the good of that part of the creation which 
He knew: to be in infirmity. And as it was 
expedient that He should heal the sufferings 
by touch, we say that He so healed it; yet is 
He not, because He is the Healer of our in- 
firmity, to be deemed on this account to have 
been Himsclf passible. For even in the case 
of men, ordinary use does not allow us to aftirm 
such a thing. We do not say that one who 
touches a sick man to heal him is himself par- 
taker of the infirmity, but we say that he does 
eive the sick man the boon of a return to health, 
and does not partake of the infirmity: for the 
suffering does not touch him, it is he who 
touches the disease. Now if he who by his art 
works any good in men’s bodies is not called 
dull or feeble, but is called a lover of men and 
a benetactor and the hke, why do they slander 
the dispensation to usward as being mean and 
inglorious, and use it to maintain that the es- 
sence of the Son is “divergent by way of 
inferiority,” on the ground that the Nature of 
the I‘ather is superior to sufferings, while that of 
the Son is not pure from passion? Why, if the 
aim of the dispensation of the Incarnation was 
not that the Son should be subject to suffering, 
but that He should be manifested as a lover of 
men, while the Father also is undoubtedly a 
lover of men, it follows that if one will but re- 
gard the aim, the Son is in the same case with 
the Father. But aif it was not the Father Who 
wrought the destruction of death, marvel not,— 
for ail judgment also He hath committed unto 
the Son, Himself judging no man 3; not doing 
all things by the Son for the reason that He is 
unable either to save the lost or judge the sinner, 
but because He does these things too by His 
own Power, by which He works all things. 
Then they who were saved by the Son were 
saved by the Power of the Father, and they who 
are judged by Him undergo judgment by the 
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Righteousness of God. For “Christ,” 


which is revealed by the ¢ 


Gospel; and whether} the hope of Christians. 


as the|our reply to him, “would use language of this 
Apostle says, “is the Righteousness of God 4,”| kind, save 


such as may be entirely alien from 
Sut to this class you 


you look at the world as a whole, or at the parts | belong, who charge us with recklessness because 
of the world which make up that complete | 


whole, all these are works of the 
they are works of His Power: 
word which says both that the Father made all 
things, and that none of these things that are 
came into being without the Son, speaks truly 
on both points ; for the operation of the Power 
bears relation to Him Whose Power It is. Thus, 
since the Son is the Power of the Father, all 
the works of the Son are works of the Father. 
That He entered upon the dispensation of the 
Passion not by weakness of nature but by the 


Father, in that 


and thus the! 


we do not admit the Creator to be created. 
Tor if the Holy Spirit does not le, when He 
says by the prophet, ‘All things serve Thee’,’ 


‘and the whole creation is in servitude, and the 


power of His will, one might bring countless | 


passages of the Gospel to show; 
the matter is clear, I will pretermit, that my 
discourse may not be prolonged by dwelling on 
points that are admitted. If, then, that w hich 
comes to pass is evil, we have to separate from 
that evil not the Father only, but the Son also ; 

but if the saving of them that were lost is good, 
and if that which took place is not “ passion 5,” 


but love of men, why do you alienate from our | 


thanksgiving for our salvation the lather, Who 
by His own Power, which is Christ, wrought for 
men their freedom from death? 


§ 4. Then ieturning to - 2 Th, ras (of Leter, “ God 
made Him Lo, d and Chri ist,” he skilfully ex- 
plains it by many arguments, and herth shows 
Eunomius as an advocate of the orthodox doe- 
trine, and concl:.des the book by showing that 
the Divine and Human names are appltec, by 
reason of the commixture, to etther Nature. 


But we must return once more to our vehe- 
ment writer of speeches, and take up again that 
severe invective of his against ourselves. He 
makes it a complaint against us that we deny 
that the Essence of the Son has been made, as 
contradicting the words of Peter, ‘‘He made 
Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom ye 
crucified ®” ; and he is very forcible in his in- 
dignation and abuse upon this matter, and 
moreover maintains certain points by which he 


thinks that he refutes our doctrine. Let us 
sec, then, the force of his attempts. ‘* Who, 
pray, ye most reckless of men,” he says, “when 


he Aas the form of a servant, takes the form of 
a servant?” “No reasonable man,” shall be 


4 Rom. i. 17. 

S That is, “ passion” in the sense defined above, as something 
with evil tendene y. If the yuopevor (¢. e. the salvation of men) is 
evil, then Father and Son alike must be ‘kept clear’’ from any 
participation in it. If it is good, and if, therefore, the means (the 
actual events) are pot “passion” as not tending to evil while, con- 
sidéred in regard to their aim, they are pAar¥pwrea, then there ts no 
reason why a share in them fulfilment should be denied to the 
Father, Who, as well as the Sen, is duAavOpwros. and Who by His 
own Power (that is, by Christ) wrouglit the salvation of men. 
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but these, as | 


| 


Son is, as you say®, created, He is clearly a 
fellow-servant with all things, being degraded 
by His partaking of creation to partake also of 
servitude. And Him Who is in servitude you 
will surely invest with the servant’s form: for 
you will not, of course, be ashamed of the 
aspect of servitude when you acknowledge that 
He is. a servant by nature. Who now is it, I 
pray, my most keen rhetorician, who transfers the 
Son from the servile form to another form of a 
servant? he who claims for Him uncreated 
being, and thereby proves that He is no servant, 
or you, rather, who continually cry that the Son 
is the servant of the Father, and was actually 
under His dominion before He took the serv- 
ant’s form? I ask for no other judges; I leave 
the vote on these questions in your own hands. 
For I suppose that no one is so shameless in 
his dealings with the truth as to oppose ac- 
knowledged facts out of sheer impudence. 
What we have said is clear to any one, that by 
the peculiar attributes of servitude is marked 
that which is by nature servile, and to be created 
is an attribute proper to servitude. Thus one 
who asserts that He, being a servant, took upon 
Him our form, is surely the man who transfers 
the Only-begotten from servitude to servitude.” 

He tries, however, to fight against our words, 
and says, a littie further on (for I will pass over 
at present his intermediate remarks, as they 
have been more or less fully discussed in my 
previous arguments), when he charges us with 
being ‘bold in saying or thinking things uncon- 
trivable,” and calls us ‘‘most miserable 9,”—he 
adds, I say, this:—‘‘For if it is not of the 
Word Who was in the beginning and was God 
that the blessed Peter speaks, but of Him Who 
was ‘seen,’ and Who ‘emptied Himself,’ as 
Basil says, and if the man Who was ‘seen’ 
‘emptied Himself’ to take ‘the form of a serv- 
ant,’ and He Who ‘emptied Himself’ to take 
‘the form of a servant,’ ‘emptied Himself’ to 
come into being as man, then the man who 
was ‘scen’ ‘empticd himself,’ to come into 
being as man.” It may be that the judg- 
ment of my readers has immediately detected 
from the above citation the knavery, and, at 
the same time, the folly of the argument he 
maintains: yet a bricf refutation of what he 
says shall be subjoined on our side, not so 


7 Ps. cxix. ot. 

® Readins cad’ twas with the earlier editions, Ochler alleges no 
authority for his reading xa@’ quas. which is probably a dere misprint 

¥ Ochler’s punctuation here seeins to require correction, 
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much to overthrow his blundering sophism: 
which indeed is overthrown by itsclf for those 
who have ears to hear, as to avoid the appear- 
ance of passing his allegation by without dis- 
cussion, under the pretence of contempt for the 
worthlessness of his argument. Let us accord- 
_ingly look at the point in this way. What are 
the Apostle’s words? ‘“ Be it known,” he says, 
“that God made Him Lord and Christ '.” 
Then, as though some one had asked him on| 
whom such a grace was bestowed, he points as 
it were with his finger to the subject, saying, 
“this Jesus, Whom ye crucified.” What does 
Basil say upon this? That the demonstrative 
word declares that ‘Aa’ person was made Christ, 
Who had been crucified by the hearers ;—for 
he says, “ye crucified,” and it was likely that 
those who had demanded the murder that was 
done upon Him were hearers of the speech;| 
for the time from the crucifixion to the dis- 
course of Peter was not long. What, then, docs 
Eunomius advance in answer to this? “If it 
is not of the Word Who was in the beginning 
and was God that the blessed Peter speaks, but 
of Him Who was ‘seen,’ and Who ‘emptied 
Himself,’ as Basil says, and if the man who was 
‘seen’ ‘emptied himself’ to take ‘the form of 
a servant’”— Hold! who says this, that the 
man who was seen emptied himself again to 
take the form of a servant? or who maintains 
that the suffering of the Cross took place before 
the manifestation in the flesh? The Cross did 
not precede the body, nor the body “the form | 
of the servant.” But Godis manifested in the | 
flesh, while the flesh that displayed God in 
itself, after having by itself fulfilled the great 
mystery of the Death, is transformed by ccm- 
mixture to that which is exalted and Divine, 
becoming Christ and Lord, being transferred 
and changed to that which He was, Who mani- 
fested Himself in that flesh. But if we should 
say this, our champion of the truth maintains 
once more that we say that He Who was shown 
upon the Cross “emptied Himself” to become 
another man, putting his sophism together as 
follows in its wording :—‘“If,” quoth he, ‘the 
man who was ‘seen’ ‘emptied himsclf’ to take 
the ‘form of a servant,’ and He Who ‘emptied 
Himself’ to take the ‘form of a servant,’ 
‘emptied Himself’ to come into being as man, 
then the man who was ‘seen’ ‘empticd himself’ 
to come into being as man.” 

How well he remembers the task before him! 
how much to the point is the conclusion of his 
argument! Basil declares that the Apostle said 
that the man who was “seen” was made Christ 
and Lord, and this clear and quick-witted over- 
turner of his statements says, “If Peter does 
not say that the essence of Him Who was in 


the beginning was made, the man who was 


® Acts ii. 36. 
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‘seen’ ‘emptied himself’ to take the ‘form of 
a servant,’ and He Who ‘emptied Himself’ to 
take the ‘form of a servant,’ ‘empticd Himself? 
to become man.” We are conquered, Euno- 
mius, by this invincible wisdom! ‘The fact 
that the Apostle’s discourse refers to Him Who 
was “crucified through weakness?” is forsooth 
powerfully disproved when we learn that if we 
believe this to be so, the man who was “seen” 
again becomes another, “emptying Himself” 
for another coming into being of man. Will 
you never cease jesting against what should be 
secure from such attempts? will you not blush 
at destroying by such ridiculous sophisms the 
awe that hedges the Divine mysteries? will you 
not turn now, if never before, to know that the 
Only-begotten God, Who is in the bosom of 
the Father, being Word, and King, and Lord, 
and all that is exalted in word and thought, 
needs not to decome anything that is good, seeing 
that He zs Himself the fulness of all good 
things? What then is that, by changing into 
which He becomes what He was not before ? 
Well, as He Who knew not sin becomes sin 3, 
that He may take away the sin of the world, so 
on the other hand the flesh which received the 
Lord becomes Christ and Lord, being trans- 
formed by the commixture into that which it 
was not by nature: whereby we learn that 
neither would God have been manifested in the 
flesh, had not the Word been made flesh, nor 
would the human flesh that compassed Him 


| = . a - Se, 
about have been transformed to what is Divine, 


had not that which was apparent to the senses 
become Christ and Lord. But they treat the 
simplicity of what we preach with contempt, 
who use their syllogisms to trample on the 
being of God, and desire to show that He Who 
by creation brought into being all things that 
are, is Himself a part of creation, and wrest, to 
assist them in such an effort to establish their 
blasphemy, the words of Peter, who said to the 
Jews, “Be it known to all the house of Israel 
that God made Him Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus Whom ye crucified4.” This is the proof 
they present for the statement that the essence 
of the Only-begotten God is created! What? 
tell me, were the Jews, to whom the words were 
spoken, in existence before the ages? was the 
Cross before the world? was Pilate before all 
creation? was Jesus in existence first, and after 
that the Word? was the flesh more ancient 
than the Godhead? did Gabriel bring glad 
tidings to Mary before the world was? did not 
the Man that was in Christ take beginning by 
way of birth in the days of Cassar Augustus, 
while the Word that was God in the beginning 
is our King, as the prophet testifies, before all 
ages$? See you not what confusion you bring 


S°Ch 3'Cor; v. 2%. 


2 3 Corsexiil. 4 
s Ps, Ixxiv. 12 (ILXXL) 
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upon the matter, turning, as the phrase goes, 
things upside down? It was the fiftieth day 
after the Passion, when Peter preached his 
sermon to the Jews and said, ‘Him Whom ve 
crucified, God made Christ and Lord.” Do you 
not mark the order of his saving? which stands 
first, which second in his words? He did not say, 
“Him Whom God made Lord, ve crucified,” 
but, “ Whom ye crucified, Him God made Christ 
and Lord”: so that it is clear from this that 
Peter is speaking, not of what was before the 
ages, but of what was after the dispensation. 
How comes it, then, that you fail to see that 
the whole conception of your argument on the 
subject is being overthrown, and go on making 
yourself ridiculous with your childish web of 
sophistry, saying that, if we believe that He who 
Was apparent to the senses has been made by 
God to be Christ and Lord, it necessarily 
follows that the Lord once more ‘emptied 
Himself” anew to become Man, and underwent 
a second birth? What advantage does your 
doctrine get from this? How does what you 
say show the King of creation to be created ? 
For my own part I assert on the other side that 
our view is supported by those who contend 
against us, and that the rhetorician, in his ex- 
ceeding attention to the matter, has failed to see 
that in pushing, as he supposed, the argument 


to an absurdity, he is fighting on the side of 


those whom he attacks, with the very weapons 
he uses for their overthrow. For if we are to 
believe that the change of condition in the case 
of Jesus was from a lofty state to a lowly one, 
and if the Divine and uncreated Nature alone 
transcends the creation, he will, perhaps, when 
he thoroughly surveys his own argument, come 
over to the ranks of truth, and agree that the 
Uncreated came to be in the created, in His 
love for man. But if he imagines that he 
demonstrates the created character of the Lord 
by showing that He, being God, took part in 
human nature, he will find many such passages 
to establish the same opinion which carry out 
their support of his argument in a similar way. 
For since He was the Word and was God, and 
“afterwards,” as the prophet says, ‘‘was seen 
upon earth and conversed with men®,” He will 
hereby be proved to be one of the creatures! 
And if this is held to be beside the question, 
similar passages too are not quite akin to the 
subject. Tor in sense it is just the same to say 
that the Word that was in the beginning was 
manifested to men through the flesh, and to 
say that being in the form of God He put on 
the form of a servant: and if one of these 
statements gives no help for the establishment 
of his blasphemy, he must needs give up the 
remaining one also. He is kind enough, how- 
ever, to advise us to abandon our error, and to 
ee ee ee 


© Tar iii. 37. 


| point out the truth which He himself maintains. 
He tells us that the Apostle Peter declares 
'Him to have been made Who was in the be- 
ginning the Word and God. Well, if he were 
making up dreams for our amusement, and 
giving us information about the prophetic inter- 
pretation of the visions of sleep, there might be 
'no risk in allowing him to set forth the riddles 
‘of his imagination at his pleasure. But when 
‘he tells us that he is explaining the Divine 
| utterances, it is no longer safe for us to leave 
| him to interpret the words as he hkes. What 
| does the Scripture say? ‘God made Lord and 
| Christ this Jesus whom ye crucified?.”. When 
everything, then, is found to concur—the 
_demonstrative word denoting Him Who is 
-spoken of by the Name of His Humanity, the 
_charge against those who were stained with 
| blood-guiltiness, the suffering of the Cross— 
;our thought necessarily turns to that which was 
‘apparent to the senses. But he asserts that 
‘while Peter uses these words it is the pre- 
;temporal existence that is indicated by the 
iword “made”*® Well, we may safely allow 
nurses and old wives to jest with children, and 
;to lay down the meaning of dreams as they 
‘choose: but when inspired Scripture is set 
‘before us for exposition, the great Apostle 
i forbids us to have recourse to old wives’ tattle 9. 
| When I hear ‘‘the Cross” spoken of, I under- 
stand the Cross, and when I hear mention of a 
;}human name, I understand the nature which 
jthat name connotes. So when I hear from 
| Peter that “this” one was made Lord and 
| Christ, I do not doubt that he speaks of Him 
Who had been before the eyes of men, since 
ithe saints agree with one another in this matter 
{as well as in others. For, as he says that He 
| Who was crucified has been made Lord, so 
Paul also says that He was “highly exalted 1,” 
‘atter the Passion and the Resurrection, not 
j being exalted in so far forth as He is God. 
| For what height is there more sublime than the 
| Divine height, that he should ‘say God was 
jexalted thereunto? But he means that the low- 
liness of the Humanity was exalted, the word, 
| I suppose, indicating the assimilation and union 
/of the Man Who was assumed to the exalted 
state of the Divine Nature. And even if one 
were to allow him licence to misinterpret the 
Divine utterance, not even so will his argument 
‘conclude in accordance with the aim of his 
heresy. For be it granted that Peter does say 
ot Him Who was in the beginning, ‘God 
made Him Lord and Christ, this Jesus Whom 
ve crucified,” we shall find that even so his 
‘blasphemy does not gain any strength against 
the truth. ‘*God made Him,” he says, “ Lord 


7 Acts il. 36. 8 Altering Ochler’s punctuation, 
which here seems certainly faulty: some lighter alterations have 
| also been made in what precedes, and in what follows. 
9 Cho 1 ‘Vim. iv. 7. The quotation is not verbal. 
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and Christ.” 
refer the word made? with which of those that 
are employed in this sentence are we to connect 
the word? There are three before us :—“ this,” 
and “ Lord,” and “ Christ.” With which of these 
three will he construct the word “made”? No 
one is so bold against the truth as to deny that 
“ made” has reference to “ Christ ” and “ Lord” ; 
for Peter says that He, being already whatever He 
was, was “ made Christ and Lord” by the Father. 

These words are not mine: they are those 
of him who fights against the Word. For he 
says, in the very passage that is before us for 
examination, exactly thus :—“ The blessed Peter 
speaks of Him Who was in the beginning and 
was God, and expounds to us that it was He 
Who became Lord and Christ.” Eunomius, 
then, says that He Who was whatsoever He 
was became Lord and Christ, as the history of 
David tells us that he, being the son of Jesse, 
and a keeper of the flocks, was anointed to be 
king: not that the anointing then made him 
to be a man, but that he, being what he was by 
his own nature, was transformed from an ordin- 
aryman toaking. What follows? Is it thereby 
the more established that the essence of the 
Son was made, if, as Eunomius says, God made 
Him, when He was in the beginning and was 
God, both Lord and Christ? For Lordship is 
not a name of His femme but of His being in 
authority, and the appellation of Christ indi- 
cates His kingdom, while the idea of His king- 
dom is one, and that of His Nature another. 
Suppose that Scripture does say that these 
things took place with regard to the Son of 
God. Let us then consider which is the more 
pious and the more rational view. Which can we 
allowably say is made partaker of superiority 
by way of advancement—God or man? Who 
has so childish a mind as to suppose that the 
Divinity passes on to perfection by way of 
addition? But as to the Human Nature, such 
a supposition is not unreasonable, seeing that 
the words of the Gospel clearly ascribe to our 
Lord increase in respect of His Humanity : for 
it says, “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature 
and favour?.” Which, then, is the more reason- 
able suggestion to derive from the Apostle’s 
words ?—that He Who was God in the begin- 
ning became Lord by way of advancement, or 
that the lowliness of the Human Nature was 
raised to the height of majesty as a result of its 


communion with the Divine? [or the prophet 
David also, speaking in the person of the Lord, 
says, “I am established as king by Him 3,” with 


a meaning very close to “I was made Christ :” 
and again, in the person of the Father to the, 
Lord, he says, “Be Thou Lord in the midst of | 
Thine enemies 4,” with the same meaning as 


3S. Luke fi. 52. 3 Ps. ti. 6 (LXX). # PS. cx. 2. 


To which of the words are we to! Peter, “ Be Thou made Lord of Thine enemies.” 


As, then, the establishment of His kingdom does 
not signify the formation of His essence, but 
the advance to His dignity, and He Who bids 
Him “be Lord” does not command that which 
is non-existent to come into being at that par- 
ticular time, but gives to Him Who ¢s the rule 
over those who are disobedient,—so also the 
blessed Peter, when he says that one has been 
made Christ (that is, king of all) adds the word 
“Him” to distinguish the idea both from the 
essence and from the attributes contemplated 
in connection with it. For He made Him 
what has been declared when He already zeas 
that which He is. Now if it were allowable to 
assert of the transcendent Nature that it became 
anything by way of advancement, as a king 
from being an ordinary man, or lofty from 
being lowly, or Lord from being servant, it 
might be proper to apply Peter’s words to the 
Only-begotten. But since the Divine Nature, 
whatever it is believed to be, always remains 
the same, being above all augmentation and 
incapable of diminution, we are absolutely com- 
pelled to refer his saying to the Humanity. 
For God the Word is now, and always remains, 
that which He was in the beginning, always 
King, always Lord, always God and Most High, 
not having become any of these things by way 
of advancement, but being in virtue of His 
Nature all that He is declared to be, while on 
the other hand He Who was, by being assumed, 
elevated from Man to the Divinity, dezvg one 
thing and decoming another, is strictly and truly 
said to have become Christ and Lord. For 
He made Him to be Lord from being a servant, 
to be King from being a subject, to be Christ 
from being insubordination. He highly exalted 
that which was lowly, and gave to Him that had 
the Human Name that Name which is above 
every name’. And thus came to pass that un- 
speakable mixture and conjunction of human 
littleness commingled with Divine greatness, 
whereby even those names which are great and 
Divine are properly applied to the Humanity, 
while on the other hand the Godhead is spoken 
of by human names®. For it is the same 
Person who both has the Name which is above 
every name, and is worshipped by all creation 
in the human Name of Jesus. For he says, 
“at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven and things in earth, and things 
under the earth, and every tongue shall contess 


that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the 


Father7.” But enough of these matters. 


5 Cf. Phil. ii. 9. ’ . 7 
® This passage may be taken as counterbalancing that in which 
S. Gregory seems to liinit the communion to titomatim (see above, 


page 184, 0.6): but he here p obably means no more than that saves 
or ¢éfles which properly belong to the Human Nature of our Lord 
are applied to His Divine Personality, 

7 Cf. Phil. ii. 10. 
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BOOK VII. 


§ 1. The seventh book shows from various state- 
ments made to the Corinthians aud to the 
Hebrews, and from the words of the Lord, that 
the word * Lord” is not expressive of essence, 
according to LEunomtius’ exposition, 
dignity. And after many notable remarks 
concerning ‘*the Spirit’ and the Lord, he 
show's that Eunomius, from his cwn words, ts 
Jound to argue in favour of orthodoxy, though 
without intending it, and to be struck b ry Hus 
own shafts. 


SINCE, however, Eunomius asserts that the 
word ‘‘ Lord” is used in reference to the essezce 
and not to the dzgwity of the Only-begotten, and 
cites as a witness to this view the Apostle, when 


but of 


he says to the Corinthians, ‘* Now the Lord is, 


the Spirit 7,” it may perhaps be opportune that 
we should not pass over even this error on his 
part without correction. He asserts that the 
word “ Lord” is significative of essence, and by 


way of proof of this assumption he biings up| 


the passage above mentioned. ‘The Lord,” it 
says, “is the Spint?.” but our friend who 
interprets Scripture at his own sweet will calls 
“Lordship” by the name of “essence,” and 
thinks to bring his statement to proot by means 
of the words quoted. Well, if it had been said 
by Paul, “Now the Lord is essence,” we too 
would have concurred in his argument. But 
seeing that the inspired writing on the one side 
says, “the Lord is the Spirit,” and Eunomius 
says on the other, “ Lordship is essence,” I do 
-not know where he finds support for his state- 
ment, unless he is prepared to say again ? that 
the word “ Spirit” stands in Scripture for “es- 
sence.” Let us consider, then, whether the 
Apostle anywhere, in his use of the term “Spirit,” 
employs that word to indicate “essence.” He 
says, “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
Spirit 3,” and “no one knoweth the things of a 
man save the Spirit of man which is in him 4,” 
and “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life 5,” and “if ye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live °,” and “if 


® 2 Cor. iti. 17. 

? Iris not quite clear’ whether radu is to be constructed with 
Meyor or with xeco#ac, but the difference in sense Is slight. 

3 Rom. viii. 16. 1 Cor. itt. 

5 2 Cor. iii. 6. é Rom. viii. 13. 


we live in the Spirit let us also walk in the 
Spirit 7”. Who indeed could count the utter- 
ances of the Apostle on this point? and in them 
we nowhere find “essence” signified by this 
word. Tor he who says that “the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit,” signifies nothing 
else than the Holy Spirit Whichcomes to be in the 
mind of the faithful; for in many other passages 
of his writings he gives the name of spirit to the 
mind, on the reception by which of the com- 
munion of the Spirit the recipients attain the 
dignity of adoption. Again, in the passage, 
‘No one knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit of man which is in him,” if “man” is 
used of the essence, and “spirit” likewise, it 
will follow from the phrase that the man is main- 
tained to be of two essences. Again, I know 
not how he who says that “the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life,” sets “essence” in 
opposition to “letter”; nor, again, how this 
writer imagines that when Paul says that we 
ought “ through the Spirit” to destroy “the 
deeds of the body,” he is directing the signifi- 
cation of * spirit” to express “essence” {while 
as for “living in the Spirit,” and “walking in 
the Spirit,” this would be quite unintelligible if 
the sense of the word “Spirit” referred to 
‘essence.’ Forin what else than m essence 
do all we who are alive partake of life ?—thus 
when the Apostle is laying down advice for us 
on this matter that we should “live in essence,” 
it is as though he said “partake of life by means 
of yourselves, and not by means of others.” If 
then it is not possible that this sénse can be 
adopted in any passage, how can Eunomius 
here once more imitate the interpreters of 
dreams, and bid us to take “spirit” for ‘es- 
sence,” to the end that he may arrive in due 
syllogistic form at. his conclusion that the word 
“Lord” is applied to the essence ?—for if 
“spirit” is “essence” (he argues), and “the 
Lord is Spirit,” the “Lord” is clearly found to 
be “essence.” How incontestable is the force 
of this attempt! How can we evade or re- 
solve this irrefragable necessity of demonstra- 
tion? The word “Lord,” he says, is spoken 
of the essence. How does he maintain it? 
Because the Apostle says, “The Lord is the 


7 Gal. v. 25, 
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Spirit.” Well, what has this to do with es- 
sence? He gives us the further instruction 
that “spirit” is put for “essence. These are 
the arts of his demonstrative method! These 
are the results of his Aristotelian science! This 
is why, in your view, we are so much to be pitied, 
who are uninitiated in this wisdom! and you 
of course are to be deemed happy, who track 
out the truth by a method like this—that the 
Apostle’s meaning was such that we are to sup- 
pose “the Spirit” was put by him for the Essence 
of the Only-begotten ! 

Then how will you make it fit with what fol- 
lows? For when Paul says, “* Now the Lord is 
the Spirit,” he goes on to say, “and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” If then 
“the Lord is the Spirit,” and “Spirit” means 
“essence,” what are we to understand by “the 
essence of the essence”? He speaks again of 
another Spirit of the Lord Who is the Spirit, — 
that is to say, according to your interpretation, 
of another essexce. Therefore in your view the 
Apostle, when he writes expressly of ‘the 
Lord the Spirit,” and of “the Spirit of the 
Lord,” means nothing else than an essence of 
an essence. Well, let Eunomius make what 
he likes of that which is written; what we un- 
derstand of the matter is as follows. The 
Scripture, “given by inspiration of God,” as 
the Apostle calls it, is the Scripture of the Holy 
Spirit, and its intention is the profit of men. 
For “every scripture,” he says, “is given by in- 
spiration of God and is profitable ” ; and the 
profit is varied and multiform, as the Apostle 
says—‘‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness °.” Such a boon 
as this, however, is not within any man’s reach 
to lay hold of, but the Divine intention les hid 
under the body of the Scripture, as it were under 
a veil, some legislative enactment or some his- 
toricai narrative being cast over the truths that 
are contemplated by the mind. For this reason, 
then, the Apostle tells us that those who look 
upon the body of the Scriptur> have “a veil 
upon their heart 9,” and are not able to look 
upon the glory of the spiritual law, being hin- 
dered by the veil that has been cast over the 
face of the law-giver. Wherefore he says, “the 


letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life 5,” show- | 


ing that often the obvious interpretation, if it be 
not taken according to the proper sense, has an 
effect contrary to that life which is indicated by 
the Spirit, seeing that this lays down for all men 
the perfection of virtue in freedom from passion, 


while the history contained in the writings | 


sometimes embraces the exposition .even of 
facts incongruous, and is understood, so to say, 
to concur with the passions of our nature, where- 


'He has uttered. 


to if any one applies himself according to the 


EEE EEIEnEE ERE REE 


8 2 Tim. iii. 16. 9 2 Cor. iii. 15. 


obvious sense, he will make the Scripture a 
doctrine of death. Accordingly, he says that 
over the pe reeptve powers of the souls of men 
who*handle what is written in too corporeal a 
manner, the veil is cast; but for those who turn 
their contemplation to that which is the object 
of the ‘intelligence, there is revealed, bared, as 


it were, of a mask, the glory that underlies the 


letter. And that which is discovercd by this 
more exalted perception he says is the Lord, 
which is the Spirit. For he says, “when it 
shall turn to the Lord the veil shall be taken 
away: now the Lord is the Spirit ?.” And in 
so saying he makes a distinction of contrast 
between the lordship of the spirit and the bon- 
dage of the letter; for as that which gives life 
is opposed to that which kills. so he contrasts 
“the Lord” with bondage. And that we may 
not be under any confusion when we are in- 
structed concerning the Holy Spirit (being led 
by thé word “Lord” to the thought of the 
Only-begotten), for this reason he guards the 
word by repetition, both saying that “the Lord 
is the Spirit,” and making further mention of 
“the Spirit of the Lord,” that the supremacy of 
His Nature may be shown by the honour im- 
pled in lordship, while at the same time he may 
avoid confusing in his argument the individu- 
ality of His Person. For he who calls Him 
both “Lord” and“ Spirit.of the Lord,” teaches 
us to conceive of Him as a separate individual 
besides the Only-begotten ; just as elsewhere he 
speaks of “the Spirit of Christ ?,” employing 
fairly and in its mystic sense this very term 
which is piously employed in the system of 
doctrine according to the Gospel tradition. 
Thus we, the “most miserable of all men,” 
being led onward by the Apostle in the myster- 
ies, pass from the letter that killeth to the Spirit 
that giveth life, learning from Him Who was in 
Paradise initiated into the unspeakable mysteries, 
that all things the Divine Scripture says are 
utterances of the Holy Spirit. For “well did 
the Holy Spirit prophesy 3,°—this he says to the 
Jews in Rome, introducing the words of Isaiah; 
and to the Hebrews, alleging the authority of 
the Holy Spirit in the words, “wherefore as 
saith the Holy Spirit 4,” he adduces the words 
of the Psalm which are spoken at length in the 
person of Ged; and from the Lord Himself we 
learn the same thing,—that David declared the 
heavenly mysteries not “in” himself (that is, 
not speaking according to human nature). For 
how could any one, being but man, know the 
supercelestial converse of the Father with the 
Son? But being “in the Spirit” he said that 
the Lord spoke to the Lord those words which 
For if, He says, “David ym 
the Spirit calls him Lord, how is He then hig 


4 Rom, vill, g 
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2 Cor, iit. 16, 17. 
3 Cf. Acts xaviil. 25. 
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sons?” Thus it is by the power of the Spirit 
that the holy men who are under Divine in- 
fluence are inspired, and every Scripture is for this 
reason said to be “given by inspiration of God,” 
Lecause itis the teaching of the Divine afflatus. 
If the bodily veil of the words were removed, 
that which remains is Lord and life and Spirit, 


according to the teaching of the great Paul, and 
oS c 5S 


according to the words of the Gospel also. For 
Paul declares that he who turns from the letter 
to the Spirit no longer apprehends the bondage 
that slays, but the Lord which is the life- giving 
Spirit; and the sublime Gospel says, °« the 
words that I speak are spirit and are life ®,” as 
being divested of the bodily veil. The idea, 
however, that “the Spirit” is the essence 
of the Only-begotten, we shall leave to our 
dreamers: or rather, we shall make use, ex 
abundanti, of what they say, and arm the truth 
with the weapons of the adversary. * For it is 
allowable that the Egyptian should be spoiled 
by the Israelites, and that we should make their 
wealth an ornament for ourselves. If the es- 
sence of the Son is called “Spirit,” and God 
also is Spirit, (for so the Gospel tells us 7”), 
clearly the essence of the Father is called 
“Spirit” also. But if it is their peculiar argu- 
ment that things which are introduced by 
different names are different also in nature, the 
conclusion surely is, that things which are named 
alike are not alicn one from the other in nature 
either. Since then, according to their account, 
the essence of the Father and that of the Son 
are both called “ Spirit,” hereby is clearly proved 
the absence of any difference in essence. For 
a little further on Eunomius says :—‘ Of those 
essences which are divergent the appellations 
significant of essence are also surely divergent, 
but where there is one and the same name, that 
which is declared by the same appellation 
will surely be one also” :—so that at all points 
“He that taketh the wise in their own crafti- 
ness 3” has turned the long labours of our author, 
and the infinite toil spent on what he has elab- 
orated, to the establishment of the doctrine 
which we maintain. For if God is in the Gos- 
pel called “Spirit,” and the essence of the 
Only-begotten is maintained by Eunomius to 
be “ Spirit,” as there is no apparent difference 
in the one name as compared with the other, 
neither, surely, will the things signified by the 
names be mutually different in nature. 

And now that I have exposed this futile and 
pointless sham-argument, it seems to me that 
I may well past by without discussion what he 
next puts together by way of attack upon our 
master’s statement. For a sufficient proof of 
the folly of his remarks is to be found in his 


SS. Matt. xxii. 45; Cf. Ps. ce Te 6 Cf. S. John vi. 63. 
7S. John iv. 24. 8 x Cor, iii. 19; cf. Job v. 13. 
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actual argument, which of itself proclaims aloud 
its feebleness. ‘To be entangled in a contest 
with such things as this is like trampling on the 
slain. For when he sets forth with much con- 
fidence some passage from our master, and 
treats it with preliminary slander and contempt, 
and promises that he will show it to be worth 
nothing at all, he meets with the same fortune 
as befalls small children, to whom their imper- 
fect and immature intelligence, and the un- 
trained condition of their perceptive faculties, 
do not give an accurate understanding of what 
they see. Thus they often imagine “that. the 
stars.are but a little way above their heads, and 
pelt them with clods w hen they appear, in their 
childish folly; and then, when the clod falls, 
they clap their hands and laugh and brag to 
their comrades as if their throw had reached 
the stars themselves. Such is the man who 
casts at the truth with his childish missile, who 
sets forth hke the stars those splendid sayings 
of our master, and then hurls from the ground, 
—from his downtrodden and grovelling under- 
standing,—his earthy and unstable arguments. 
And these, when they have gone so high that 
they have no place to fall from, turn back again 
of themselves by their own weight9. Now the 
passage of the great Basil is worded as follows! :— 

“Yet what sane man would agree with the 
statement that of those things of which the 
names are different the essences must needs be 
divergent also? For the appellations of Peter 
and Paul, and, generally speaking, of men, are 
different, while the essence of all is one: where- 
fore, In most respects we are mutually identical, 
and differ one from another only in those 
special properties which are observed in indi- 
viduals: and hence also appellations are not 
indicative of essence, but of the properties 
which mark the particular individual. Thus, 
when we hear of Peter, we do not by the name 
understand the essence (and by ‘ essence’ I here 
mean the material substratum), but we are im- 
pressed with the conception of the properties 
which we contemplate in him.” These are the 
great man’s words. And what skill he who 
disputes this statement displays against us, we 
learn,—any one, that 1s, who has leisure for 
wasting time on unprofitable matters,—from 
the actual composition of Eunomius. 

From his writings, I say, for I do not like to 
insert in my own work the nauscous stuff our 
rhetorician utters, or to display his ignorance 
and folly to contempt in the midst of my own 
arguments. He goes on with a sort of eulogy 
upon the class of significant words which ex- 
press the subject, and, in his accustomed style, 


9 Altering Oehler’s punctuation slightly, ‘ ; 
''S. Basil adv. Eunomium II. 4 (p. 240 C.), The quotation as 
here given is notin exact verbal agreement with the Denedictine text. 
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patches and sticks together the cast-off rags of }ality is not discoverable in a horse, nor solidity 


phrases: poor Isocrates is nibbled at once! 


more, and shorn of words and figures to make 
out the point proposed,—here and there even 
the Hebrew Vhilo receives the same treat- 
ment, and makes him a contribution of phrases 
from his own labours,—yet not even thus is 
this much-stitched and many-coloured web of 
words finished off, but every assault, every 
defence of his conceptions, all his artistic 
preparation, spontaneously collapses, and, as 
commonly happens with the bubbles when the 
drops, borne down from above through a body 
of waters against some obstacle, produce those 
foamy swellings which, as soon as they gather, 
immediately dissolve, and leave upon the water 
no trace of their own formation—-such are the 
air-bubbles of our author’s thoughts, vanishing 
without a touch at the moment thcy are put 
forth. For after all these irrefragable state- 
ments, and the dreamy philosophizing wherein 
he asserts that the distinct character of the 
essence is apprehended by the divergence of 
names, as some mass of foam borne down- 
stream breaks up when it comes into contact 
with uuy more solid body, so his argument, 
following its own spontaneous course, and 
coming unexpectedly into collision with the 
truth, disperses into nothingness its unsubstantial 
and bubble-like fabric of falsehood. For he 
speaks in these words :—‘‘ Who is so foolish 
and so far removed from the constitution of 
men, as, in discoursing of men to speak of one 
as a man, and, calling another a horse, so to 
compare them?” I would answer him,—“ You 
are right in calling any ene foolish who makes 
such blunders in the use of names. And I will 
employ for the support of the truth the testi- 
mony you yourself give. For if it is a piece 
of extreme folly to call one a horse and another 
a man, supposing both were really men, it is 
surely a piece of equal stupidity, when the 
Father is confessed to be God, and the Son is 
confessed to be God, to call the one ‘created’ 
and the other ‘uncreated,’ since, as in the other 
case humanity, so in this case the Godhead 
does not admit a change of name to that ex- 
pressive of another kind. For what the irrational 
is with respect to man, that also the creature is 
with respect to the Godhead, being equally 
unable to receive the same name with the 
nature that is superior to it. And as it is not 
possible to apply the same definition to the 
‘ rational animal and the quadruped alike (for 
each is naturally differentiated by its special 
property from the other), so neither can you 
express by the same terms the ercated and the 
uncreated essence, seeing that those attributes 
which are predicated of the latter essence are 
not discoverable in the former. For as ration- 


of hoofs in a man, so neither is Godhead dis- 
coverable in the creature, nor the attribute of 
being created in the Godhead: but if He be 
God He is certainly not created, and if He be 
created He is not God; unless ?, of course, one 
were to apply by some misuse or customary 
mode of expression the mere name of Godhead, 
as some horses have men’s names given them 
by their owners ; yet neitheris the horse a man, 
though he be called by a human name, nor is 
the created being God, even though some claim 
for him the name of Godhead, and give him 
the benefit of the empty sound of a dissyllable.” 
Since, then, .Eunomius’ heretical statement is 
found spontaneously to fall in with the truth, 
let him take his own advice and stand by his 
own words, and by no means retract his own 
utterances, but consider that the man is really 
foolish and stupid who names the subject not 
according as it is, but says “horse” for “man,” 
aod “sea” for “sky,” and “creature” "ion 
“God.” And let no one think it unreasonable 
that the creature should be set in opposition to 
God, but have regard to the prophets and to 
the Apostles. For the prophet says in the 
person of the Father, “My Hand made all 
these things” 3, meaning by “Hand,” in his 
dark saying, the power of the Only-begotten. 
Now the Apostle says that all things are of the 
Father, and that all things are by the Son 4, and 
the prophetic spirit in a way agrees with the 
Apostolic teaching, which itself.also is giver 
through the Spirit. For in the one passage, the 
prophet, when he says that all things are the 
work of the Hand of Him Who is over all, sets 
forth the nature of those things which have 
come into being in its relation to Him Who 
made them, while He Who made them is God 
over all, Who has the Hand, and by It makes 
all things. And again, in the other passage, 
the Apostle makes the same division of entities, 
making all things depend upon their productive 
cause, yet not reckoning in the number of “all 
things” that which produces them: so that we 
are hereby taught the difference of nature be- 
tween the created and the uncreated, and it is 
shown that, in its own nature, that which makes 
is one thing and that which is produced 1s 
another. Since, then, all things are of God, and 
the Sonis God, the creation is properly opposed 
to the Godhead ; while, since the Only-begotten 
is something else than the nature of the universe 
(seeing that not even those who fight against the 
truth contradict this), it follows of necessity that 
the Son also is equally opposed to the creation, 
unless the words of the saints are untrue which 
testify that by Him all things were made. 


2 Altering Oehler's punctuation. 


3. Is Ixvin a, Not verbally iromthe LXX. 4 Cf 1 Cor. viti. 6. 
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fle then ade 


tween names and things ts immutable, 
thereafter proceeds accordingly, he 


cares that the close relation be- 
and 
in the 
excellent manner, wih his discourse concerning 
““ generated” and “ ungenerate.” 

Now seeing that the Only-begotten is in the 
Divine Scriptures proclaimed to be God, let 
Eunomius consider his own argument, and 
condemn for utter folly the man who parts the 
Divine into created and uncreated, as he does 
him who divides “man” into “horse” and 
““man.” For he himself says, a little further 
on, after his intermediate nonsense, “the close 
relation of names to things is immutable,” where 
he himself by this statement assents to the fixed 
character of the true connection of appellations 
with their subject. If, then, the name of God- 
head is properly employed in close connection 
with the Only-begotten God (and Eunomius, 
though he may desire to be out of harmony 
with us, will surely concede that the Scripture 
does not lic, and that the name of the Godhead 

is nét inharmoniously attributed to the Only- 
begotten), let him persuade himself by his own 
reasoning that if “the close relation of names 
to things is immutable,” and the Lord is called 
by the name of “God,” he cannot apprehend 
any difference in respect of the conception of 
Godhead between the Father and the Son, 
seeing that this name is common to both,—or 
rather not this name only, but there is a long 
list of names in which the Son shares, without 
divergence of meaning, the appellations of the 
Father, — “good,” “incorruptible,” just,” 
“judge,” “long-suffering,” merciful,” ‘‘ eternal,” 
“everlasting,” all that indicate the expression 
of majesty of nature and power,—without any 
reservation being made in His case in any of 
the names in regard of the exalted nature of 
the conception. Lut Eunomius passes by, as it 
were with closed eye, the number, great as it is, 
of the Divine appellations, and looks only to 
one point, his “generate and ungencrate,” 
trusting toa slight and weak cord his doctrine, 
tossed and driven as it is by the blasts of 
error. 

He asserts that “no man who has any regard 
for the trath either calls any generated thing ‘un- 
generate,’ or calls God Who is over all ‘Son’ 
or ‘generate.’” This statement needs no 
further arguments on our part for its refutation. 
For he does not shelter his craft with any veils, 
as his wont is, but treats the inversion of his 
absurd statement as equivalent 5, while he says 


5 That is, in making a rhetorical inversion of a proposition in 
itself objection: ible, he so reestates itas to make it really a different 
Proposition while treating it as equiv: lent. “Lhe orignal proposition 
ts objectionable as classing th e¢ Son with all generated existences 
the inversion ot it, because e the term ‘' God” is substituted illicitly 
tor the term “un, generate.’ 


most | 


that neither is any generated thing spoken of 
as ‘ungenerate,” nor is God Who is over all 
called “Son” or “generate,” without making any 


special distinction forthe Only-begotten Godhead 


of the Son as compared with the rest of the 
“generated,” but makes his opposition of ‘all 
things-that have come into being” to “God” 
without discrimination, not excepting the Son 
from “all things.” And in the inversion of his 
absurditics he clearly separates, forsooth, the 
Son from the Divine Nature, when he says that 
neither is any generated thing spoken of as 
“ungenerate,” ror is’ God ‘called’ “Son” or 
“generate,” and manifestly reveals by this con- 
tradistinction the horrid character of his blas- 
phemy. For when he has distinguished the 
* _ mnnigs that have come into being” from the 
‘ungencrate,” he goes on to say, in that anti- 
Lae induction of his, that itis impossible to 
call (not the ‘“unbegotten,” but) ‘ God,” Son” 
or “generate,” trying by these words to show 
that that which is not ungenerate 1s not God, 
and that the Only-begotten God 1s, by the fact 
of being begotten, as far removed from being 
God as the ungenerate 1s from being generated 
in fact or in name. For it is not in ignorance 
of the consequence of his argument that he 
makes an inversion of the terms employed thus 
inharmonious and incongruous: it is in his 
assault on the doctrine of orthodoxy that he 
opposes “the Godhead” to “the generate” 
and this is the point he tries to establish by his 
words, that that which is not ungenerate is not 
God. What was the true sequence of his argu- 
ment? that having said “no generated thing is 
ungenerate,” he should proceed with the inter- 
ence, “nor, if anything is naturally ungenerate, 
can it be generate.” Such a statement at once 
contains truth andavoids blasphemy. But now 
by his premise that no generated thing is un- 
senerate, and his inference that God is not 
venerated, he clearly shuts out the Only-be- 
votten God from being God, laying down that 
because He is not ungenerate, neither is He 
God. Do we then need any further proofs to 
expose this monstrous blasphemy? Ts not this 
enough by itself to serve fora record against 
the adversary of Christ, who by the arguments 
cited maintains that the Word, Who in the 
beginning was God, is not God? What need 
is there to engage further with such men as 
this? For we do not entangle ourselves in 
controversy with those who busy themselves 
with idols and with the blood that is shed upon 
their altars, not that we acquiesce in the destruc- 
tion of those who are besotted about idols, but 
because their disease is too strong for our treat- 
ment. Thus, just as the fact itself declares 
idolatry, and the evil that men do boldly and 
arrogantly anticipates the reproach of those who 
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accuse it, so here too I think that the advocates 
of orthodoxy should keep silence towards one 
who openly proclaims his impiety to his own 
discredit, just as medicine also stands powerless 
in the case of a cancerous complaint, because 
the disease is too strong for the art to deal with. 


§ 3. Thereafler he discuss:s the divergence of 
names and of tiings, speaking of that which | 
ts ungenerate as without a cause, ana of that 
which ts non-existent, as the Scindapsus, 
Minotaur, Blityri, Cyclops, Sevilla, which 
never were generated at all, and shous that | 
things which are essentially different, are 
mutually destructive, as fire of water, and 
the rest in thetr sercral relations. But in 
the case of the Father and the Son, as the 
essence is common, and the properties recipro- 
cally interchangeable, no injury results to the 
Nature. 


Since, however, after the passage cited above, 
he professes that he will allege something 
stronger still, let us examine this also, as well 
as the passage cited, lest we should seem to be 
withdrawing our opposition in face of an over- 
whelming force. “If, however,” he says, “I 
am to abandon all these positions, and fall back 
upon my stronger argument, I would say this, 
that even if all the terms that he advances by 
way of refutation were established, our state- 
ment will none the less be manifestly shown to 
be true. If,as will be admitted, the divergence 
of the names which are significant of properties 
marks the divergence of the things, it is surely 
necessary to allow that with the divergence of 
the names significant of essence is also marked 
the divergence of the essences. And this would 
be found to hold good in all cases, I mean in 
the case of essences, energies, colours, figures, 
and other qualities. For we denote by diver- 
gent appellations the different essences, fire and 
water, air and earth, cold and heat, white and 
black, triangle and circle. Why need we men- 
tion the intelligible essences, in enumerating 
which the Apostle marks, by difference of 
names, the divergence of essence?” 

Who would not be dismayed at this irresistible 
power of attack? The argument transcends the 
promise, the experience is more terrible than 
the threat. “I will come,” he says, “to my 
stronger argument.” What is it? That as the 
differences of properties are recognized by those 
‘names which signify the special attributes, we 
must of course, he says, allow that differences 
of essence are also expressed by divergence of 
names. What then are these appellations of 
essences by which we learn the divergence of 
Nature ‘between the Tather and the son? He 
talks of fire and water, air and earth, cold and 


heat, white and black, triangle and circle. His 
illustrations have won him the day: his argu- 
ment carries all before it: I cannot contradict 
the statement that those names which are 
entirely incommunicable indicate difference of 
natures. But our man of keen and quick- 
sighted intellect has just missed seeing these 
points :—that in this case the Father is God 
and the Son is God; that “just,” and ‘“incor- 
ruptible,” and all those names which belong to 
the Divine Nature, are used equally of the 
Father and of the Son; and thus, if the diver- 
gent character of appellations indicates difference 
of natures, the community of names will surely 
show the common character of the essence. 
And if we must agree that the Divine essence 
is to be expressed by names ®, it would behove 
us to apply to that Nature these lofty and 
Divine names rather than the terminology of 
“generate” and “ungenerate,” because “ good” 
and “incorruptible,” “just” and “wise,” and 
aH such terms as these are strictly applicable 
only to that Nature which passes all under- 
standing, whereas “generated” exhibits com- 
munity of name with even the inferior forms of 
the lower creation, For we call a dog, and ja 
frog, and all things that come into the world by 
way of generation, ‘“‘ generated.” And moreover, 
the term “ungenerate” is not only employed 
of that whch exists without a cause, but has 
also a proper application to that which is non- 
existent. The Scindapsus? is called ungenerate, 
the Blityri7 is ungenerate, the Minotaur is un- 
generate, the Cyclops, Scylla; the Chimvera are 
ungenerate, not in the sense of existing without 
generation, but in the sense of never having 
come into being at all. If, then, the names 
more peculiarly Divine are common to the Son 
with the Father, and if it is the others, those 
which are equivocally employed either of the 
non-existent or of the lower animals—if it is 
these, I say, which are divergent, let his “ gener- 
ate and ungenerate” be so: Eunomius’ power- 
ful argument against us itself upholds the cause 
of truth in testifying that there is no divergence 
in respect of nature, because no divergence can 
be perceived in the names®. But if he asserts 
the difference of essence to exist between the 
“generate” and the “ungenerate,” as it does 
between fire and water, and is of opinion that 
the names, like those which he has mentioned 
in his examples, are in the same mutual relation 
as “fire” and “water,” the horrid character of 
his blasphemy will here again be brought to 
light, even if we hold our peace. For fire and 


6 On this point, besides what follows here, see the treatise 


against Trithemm addressed to Ablabtus. 
7 These are names applied to denote existences purely imagin- 
ary ; the other names belong to classical mythology. 


8 Vhat is, in the names more peculiarly appropriate to the Divine 
Nature. 
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water have a nature mutually destructive, and 
each is destroyed, if it comes to be in the other, by 
the prevalence of the more powerful clement. If, 
then, he lays down the doctrine that the Nature 
of the Ungenerate differs thus from that of the 
Only-begotten, it is surely clear that he logically 
makes this destructive € opposition to be involved 


in the divergence of their essences, so that their] 


nature will be, by this reasoning, incompatible 
and incommunicable, and the one would be 
consumed by the other, if both should be found 
to be mutually inclusive or co-existent. 

How then is the Son “in the Father” with- 
out being destroyed, and how does the Father, 
coming to be “in the Son,” remain continually 
unconsumed, if, as Eunomuius says, the special 
attribute of fire, as compared with water, is main- 
tained in the relation of the Generate to the Un- 
generate? Nor does their definition regard com- 
munion as existing between earth and air, for 
the former is stable, solid, resistent, of down- 
ward tendency and heavy, while air has a 
nature made up of the contrary attributes. So 
white and black are found in opposition among 
colours, and men are agreed that the circle is 
not the same with the triangle, for each, according 
to the definition of its figure, is precisely that 
which the other is not. But I am unable to 
discover where he sees the opposition in the 
case of God the Father and God the Only- 
begotten Son. One goodness, wisdom, justice, 
providence, power, incorruptibility,—all other 
attributes of exalted significance are similarly 
predicated of each, and the one has in a 
certain sense His strength in the other; for on 
the one hand the Father makes all things 
through the Son, and on the other hand the 
Only-begotten works all in Himself, being the 
Power of the Father. Of what avail, then, are 
fire and water to show essential diversity in the 
Father and the Son? He calls us, moreover, 
“rash” for instancing the unity of nature and 
difference of persons of Peter and Paul, and 
says we are guilty of gross recklessness, if we 
apply our argument to the contemplation of the 
objects of pure reason by the aid of material 
examples. Fitly, fitly indeed, does the corrector 
of‘our errors reprove us for rashness in interpret- 
ing the Divine Nature by material illustrations ! 
Why then, deliberate and circumspect sir, do you 
talk about the clements? Is earth immaterial, 
fire an object of pure reason, water incorporeal, 
air beyond the perception of the senses? Is 
your mind so well directed to its aim, are you 
so keen- sighted in all directions in your promul- 
gation of this argument, that your adversaries 
cannot lay hold of, that you do not see in your- 
self the faults you blame in those you are accus- 
ing? Or are we to make concessions to you 
when you are establishing the diversity of 


essence by material aid, and to be ourselves 
rejected when we point out the kindred charac- 
ter of the Nature by means of examples within 
our compass ? 


S$ 4. LHe says that all things that are in creation 
have been named by man, tf, as ts the case, they 
are called difjerentiy by every nation, as also 

the appellation of ** Ungenerale” is conferred 
bp us: but that the proper appeliation of the 
Divine essence itself, which expresses the Divine 
Nature, either does not exist at all, or ts un- 
known to us. 


But Peter and Paul, he says, were named by 
men, and hence it comes that it is possible in their 
case to change the appellations. Why, what exist- 
ing thing has zo¢ been named by men? I call you 
to testify on behalf of my argument. For if you 
make change of names a sign of things having 
been named by men, you will thereby surely 
allow that every name has been imposed upon 
things by us, since the same appellations of 
objects have not obtained universally. For as 
in the case of Paul who was once Saul, and 
of Peter who was formerly Simon, so earth and 
sky and air and sea and all the parts of the 
creation have not been named alike by all, but 
are named in one way by the Hebrews, and in 
another way by us, and are denoted by every 

nation by different names. If then Eunomius’ 
argument is valid when he maintains that it was 
for this reason, to wit, that their names had been 
imposed by men, that Peter and Paul were 
named afresh, our teaching will surely be valid 
also, starting as it does from like premises, 
which says that all things are named by us, on 
the ground that their appellations vary according 
to the distinctions of nations. Now if all things 
are so, surely the Generate and the Ungenerate 
are not exceptions, for even they are among the 
things that change their name. For when we 
gether, as it were, into the form of a name the 
conception of any subject that arises in us, we 
declare our concept by words that vary at 


| different times, not making, but s/gnifiing, the 


thing by the name we give it. For the things 
remain in themselves as they naturally are, 
while the mind, touching on existing things, 
reveals its thought by such words as are avail- 
able. And just as the essence of Peter was not 
changed with the change of his name, so neither 
is any other of the things we contemplate 
changed in the process of mutation of names. 
And for this reason we say that the term ‘ Un- 
generate” was applied by us to the true and first 
Father Who is the Cause of all, and that no 
harm would result as regards the signifying of 
the Subject, if we were to acknowledge the 
same concept under another name. For it is 
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allowable instead of speaking of Him as “ Un- 
generate,” to call Him the “ First Cause” 


such appellations which lead to the same 
thought ; so that Eunomius confirms our doc- 
trines by the very arguments in which he makes 
complaint against us, because we know no name 
significant of the Divine Nature. We are taught 


| 


| 
or|think of that which is, and another to think of 
“Father of the Only-begotten,” or to speak of what we contemplate in that which is. 
Him as “existing without cause,” and many | 


the fact of Its existence, while we assert that an) 


appellation of such force as to include the un- 
speakable and infinite Nature, either does not 
exist at all, or at any rate is unknown to us. 
Let him then leave his accustomed language 
of fable, and show us the names which signify 
the essences, and then proceed further to divide 
the subject by the divergence of their names. 
But so long as the saying of the Scripture is 
true that Abraham and Moses were not capable 
of the knowledge of the Name, and that ‘ino 


man hath seen God at any time,” and that | 
and | 


“no man hath seen Him, nor can see‘,” 
that the.light around Him is unapproachable *, 
and “there is no end of His greatness?” ;—so 
long as we say and believe these things, how 
like is an argument that proisises any compre- 
hension and expression of the infinite Nature, 
by means of the significance of names, to one 
who thinks that he can enclose the whole sea 
in his own hand! for as the hollow of one’s 
hand is to the whole deep, so is all the power 
of language in comparison with that Nature 
which is unspeakable and incomprehensible. 


§ 5. After inuch discourse concerning the actu- 
ally existent, and ungenerate and good, and 
upon the cousubstantiality of the heavenly 


powers, showing the unvaried character of 


. their essence, yet the difference of their ranks, 
he ends the book. 


Now in saying these things we do not intend 
to deny that the Father exists without generation, 
and we have no intention of refusing to agree 
to the statement that the Only-begotten God is 
generated ;—on the contrary the latter has been 
generated, the former has not been generated. 
But what He /s, in His own Nature, Who exists 
apart from generation, and what He vs, Who is 
believed to have been generated, we do not 
learn from the signification of “having been 
generated,” and “not having been generated.” 
For when we say “this person was generated ” 
(or “was not generated”), we are impressed 
with a two-fold thought, having our eyes turned 
to the subject by the demonstrative part of the 
phrase, and learning that which is contemplated 
in the subject by the words “was generated” 
ee 


9S. John i. 18. * ; Tim. vi. 16. 2 Pe cxlyage 


or “was not generated,”—as it is one thing to 

But, 
moreover, the word “7s” 1s surely understood 
with every name that is used concerning the 
Divine Nature,—as “just,” “incorruptible,” 


| “immortal,” ‘and ‘“ungenerate,” and whatever 


else is said of Him; even if this word does not 
happen to occur in the phrase, yet the thought 
both of the speaker and the hearer surely 
makes the name attach to “is,” so that if this 
word were not added, the appellation would be 
uttered in vain. For instance (for it is better 
to present an argument by way of illustration), 
when David says, “God, a righteous judge, 
strong and patient 3,” if “is” were not under- 
stood with each of the epithets included in the 
phrase, the enumerations of the appellations 
will seem purposeless and unreal, not having 
any subject to restjupon ; Dut avbem (157545 
understood with each of the names, what is said 
will clearly be of force, being contemplated in 
reference to that which is. As, then, when we 
say “He is a judge,” we conceive concerning 
Him some operation of judgment, and by the 
“is” carry our minds to the subject, and are 
hereby clearly taught not to suppose that the 
account of His being is the same with the 
action, so also as a result of saying, “ He is gen- 
erated (or ungenerate),” we divide our thought 
into a double conception, by “is ” understanding 
the subject, and by “generated,” or “ungen- 
erate,” apprehending that which belongs to the 
subject. As, then, when we are taught by 
David that God is “a judge,” or “ patient,” we 
do not learn the Divine essence, but one of the 
attributes which are contemplated in it, so in 
this case too when we hear of His being not 
generated, we do not by this negative predication 
understand the szdect, but are guided as to 
what we must not think concerning the subject, 
while what He essentially is remains as much as 
ever unexplained. So too, when Holy Scrip- 
ture predicates the other Divine names of Him 
Who is, and delivers to Moses the Being 
without a name, it is for him who discloses the 
Nature of that Being, not to rehearse the at- 
tributes of the Being, but by his words to make 
manifest to us its actual Nature. For every 
name which you may use is an attribute of the 
Being, but is not the Being,—‘ good,” ‘*ungen- 
erate,” “incorruptible,”—but to each of these 
“is” does not tail to be supplied. Any one, 
then, who undertakes to give the account of 
this good Being, of this ungenerate Being, as 
He is, would speak in vain, if he rehearsed the 
attributes contemplated in Him, and were silent 
as to that essence which he undertakes by his 


3 Cf. Ps. vit & 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK VII. 


19) 


words to explain. To de without generation is 
one of the attributes contemplated in the Being, 


but the definition of “ Being” is one thing, and | 


that of “being in some particular way” is 
another ; and this ¢ has so far remained untold 
and unexplained by the passages cited. Let 
him then first disclose to us the names of the 
essence, and then divide the Nature by thé 
divergence of the appellations ;—so long as 
what we require remains unexplained, it is in 
vain that he employs his scientific skill upon 
names, seeing that the names 5 have no separate 
existence. 

Such then is Eunomius’ stronger handle 
against the truth, while we pass by in silence 
many views which are to be found in this 
part of his composition; for it seems to me 
right that those who run in this armed race ® 
against the enemies of the truth should arm 
themselves against those who are fatrly fenced 
about with the plausibility of falsehood, and not 
defile their argument with such conceptions as 
are glready dead and of offensive odour. His 
supposition that whatever things are united in 
the idea of their essence? must needs exist 
corporeally and be joined to corruption (for this 
he says in this part of his work), I shall willingly 
pass by like some cadavcrous odour, since I 
think every reasonable man will perceive how 
dead and corrupt such an argument is. For 
who knows not that the multitude of human 
souls is countless, yet one essence underlies 
them all, and the consubstantial substratum in 
them is alien from bodily corruption? so that 
even children can plainly see the argument that 


4 What ‘‘ this” means is not clear: it may be “the Being,” but 


most probably is the distinction which S. Gregory Is pointing out 
between the Meing and Its attributes, which he considers has not 
been sufficiently recognized. ; 4. 

5 Re adding Twy ovon.atuy ouK OvTwY with the Paris editions. 


change. ; ‘ 
¢ The metaphor seems slightly confused, being partly taken 
from a tournament, or g'adiatorial contest, partly from a race in 


armour. We 4h Pane ed 
7 The word ovata secms to have had in Eunotnius’ mind some- 


thing of the same idea of corforcad existence attac hing to it which 
has er made to attach to the Latin “ substantia,’’ and to the 
Eng * substance.” 


bodies are corrupted and dissolved, not because 
they have the same essence one with another, 
but because of their possessing a compound 
nature. The idea of the compound nature is 
one, that of the common nature of their essence 
is another, so that it is true to say, ‘“ corruptible 
bodies are of one essence,” but the converse 
statement is not true at all, if it be anything like, 
“this consubstantial nature is also surely cor- 
ruptible,” as is shown in the case of the souls 
which have one essence, while yet corruption 
does not attach to them in virtue of the com- 
munity of essence. And the account given of 
the souls might properly be applied to every 
intellectual existence which we contemplate in 
creation. For the words brought together by 
Paul do not signify, as Eunomius will have 
them do, some mutually divergent natures of 
the supra-mundane powers; on the contrary, 
the sense of the names clearly indicates that he 
is mentioning in his argument, not diversities of 
natures, but the varied peculiarities of the ofer- 
ations of the heavenly host : for there are, he says, 
“principalities,” and “ thrones,” and “ powers,” 
and ‘“mights,” and ‘dominions *.” Now these 
names are such as to make it at once clear to 
every one that their significance is arranged in 
regard to some operation. For to rule, and 
to exercise power and dominion, and to be the 
throne of some one,—all these conceptions 
would not be held by any one versed in argu- 
ment to apply to diversities of essece, since it is 
clearly eferation that is signified by every one 
of the names: so that any one who says. that 
diversities of nature are signified by the names 
rehearsed by Paul deceives himself, ‘ under- 
standing,” as the Apostle says, “neither what 
he says, nor whereof he affirms 9,” since the 


'sense of the names clearly shows that the 
Oehler reads vonparwy, but does not give any authority for the | 


Apostle recognizes in the intelligible powers 
distinctions of certain ranks, but does not by 
these names indicate varieties of essences. 


& Cf. Col. i 16, and Eph. i. an 91 Timi 7. 
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§ 1. The eighth book very notably overthrows the 
blasphemy of the heretics who say that the Ontly- 
begotten came from nothing, and that there was 
a time when He was not, and shows the Son 
to be no new being, but from everlasting, from 
fis having said to Moses, ‘‘ I am He that ts,” 
and to Manoah, *‘ Why askest thou My name? 
tt also ts wonderful” ;—moreover David. also 
says to .God, “ Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail ;” and furthermore [satah 
says, **I am Goud, the first, and hereafter am 
L:” ang the Evangelist,“ He was in the be- 
ginning, and was with God, and was God :” 
—and that fle has netther beginning nor end: 
and he proves that those who say that He ts 
new and comes from nothing are idolaters. 
And herein he very finely interprets “ the 
brightness of the glory, and the express image 
of the Person.” 


THESE, then, are the strong points of Euno- 
mius’ case; and I think that when those which 
promised to be powerful are proved by argu- 
ment to be so rotten and unsubstantial, I may 
well keep silence concerning the rest, since the 
others are practically refuted, concurrently with 
the refutation of the stronger ones ; just as it 
happens in warlike operations that when a force 
more powerful than the rest has been beaten, 
the remainder of the army are no longer of any 
account in the eyes of those by whom the strong 
portion of it has been overcome. But the fact 
that the chief part of his blasphemy les in the 
later part of his discourse forbids me to be 
silent. For the transition of the Only-begotten 
from nothing into being, that horrid and godless 
doctrine of Eunomius, which is more to be 
shunned than all impicty, is next maintained 
in the order of his argument. And since every 
one who has been bewitched by this deceit 
has the phrase, “If He was, He has not been 
begotten, and if He has been begotten, He 
was not,” ready upon his tongue for the main- 
tenance of the doctrine that He Who made 
of nothing us and all the creation is Himself 
from nothing, and since the deccit obtains much 
support thereby, as men of fecbler mind are 
pressed by this superficial bit of lausibility, 
and led to acquiesce in the blasphemy, we 


must needs not pass by this doctrinal “root of 
bitterness,” lest, as the Apostle says, it “spring 
up and trouble us.” Now I say that we must 
first of all consider the actual argument itself, 
apart from our contest with our opponents, and 
thus afterwards proceed to the examination and 
refutation of what they have set forth. 

One mark of the true Godhead is indicated 
by the words of Holy Scripture, which Moses 
learnt by the voice from heaven, when He 
heard Him Who said, “I am He that is2.” 
We think it right, then, to believe that to be 
alone truly Divine which is represented as 
eternal and infinite in respect of being; and all 
that is contemplated therein is always the same, 
ncither growing nor being consumed; so that 
if one should say of God, that formerly He was, 
but now is not, or that He now is, but formerly 
was not, we should consider each of the sayings 
alike to be godless: for by both alike the idea 
of eternity is mutilated, being cut short on one 
side or the other by non-existence, whether one 
contemplates ‘nothing ” as preceding ‘‘ being 3,” 
or declares: that “being” ends in “nothing” ; 
and the frequent repetition of “first of all” or 
“Jast of all” concerning God’s non-existence 
does not make amends for the impious concep- 
tion touching the Divinity. For this reason we 
declare the maintenance of their doctrine as to 
the non-existence at some time of Him Who 
truly is, to be a denial and rejection of His true 
Godhead ; and this on the ground that, on the 
one hand, He Who showed Himself to Moses 
by the light speaks of Himself as éeng, when 
He says,.“T am He that is3,° while on. the 
other, Isaiah (being made, so to say, the instru- 
ment of Him Who spoke in him) says in the 
person of Him that is, “I am the first, and 
hereafter am I 4,” so that hereby, whichever way 
we consider it, we conceive eternity in God. 
And so, too, the word that was spoken to 
Manoah shows the fact that the Divinity is not 
comprehensible by the significance of His name, 
because, when Manoahasks to know His name, 
that, when the promise has come actually to 
pass, he may by name glorify his benefactor, 
me: Cf, Hels xit. 15. 2 Wxod. hing. 

3 Reading mpobewpon for mpoabewpom,. 


4 See note 4 on Book V. § 1, where these words arc also treated 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK VIII. 


201 


He says to him, “ Why askest thou this? It 


also is wonderful5”; so that by this we learn 


that there is one name significant of the Divine 
Nature—the wonder, namely, that arises un- 
speakably in our hearts concerning It. So, too, 
great David, in his discourses with himself, 
proclaims the same truth, in the sense that all 
the creation was brought into being by God; 
while He alone exists always in the same 
manner, and abides for ever, where he says, 
“But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail®.” When we hear these sayings, and 
others like them, from men inspired by God, 
let us leave all that is not from eternity to the 
worship of idolaters, as a new thing alien from 
the true Godhead. For that which now is, and 
formerly was not, is clearly new and not eternal, 
and to have regard to any new object of worship 
is called by Moses the service of demons, when | 
he says, “ They sacrificed to devils and not to 
God, to gods whom their fathers knew not; 
new gods were they that came newly up?.” If! 
then “everything that is new in worship is a 


service of demons, and is alien from the true| 
s, | now exist at all. 


Godhead, and if what is now, but was not always, 
is new and not eternal, we who have regard to 


that which ¢s, necessarily reckon those who con- | 
template non-existence as attaching to Him| 


Who is, and who say that “‘ He once was not,” 
among the worshippers of idols. For we may 
also see that the great John, when declaring in 
his own preaching the Only-begotten God, 
guards his own statement in every way, so that 
the conception of non-existence shall find no 
access to Him Who is. 
“was in the beginning,” and “was with God,” 
and ‘“‘was God,” and was light, and life, and 
truth, .and all good things at all times, and 
never at any time failed to be anything that is 
excellent, Who is the fulness of all good, and 
is in the bosom of the Father. 
lays down as a law for us some such mark of 
true Godhead as this, that we know nothing 
else of God but this one thing, that He ¢s (for 
to this point the words, “I am He that is 9”) ; 
while Isaiah in his preaching declares aloud the 
absolute infinity of Him Who is, defining the 
existence of God as having no regard to be- 
ginning or to end (for He Who says “I am the 
first, and hereafter am I,” places no limit to 
His eternity in either direction, so that neither, 
if we look to the beginning, do we find any 
point marked s/wce which He is, and beyond 
which He was not, nor, if we 
to the future, can we cut short by any boundary 
the eternal progress of Him Who is); —=and if 
the prophet David forbids us to worship any 


$ Cf. Judges xiii. 18 (IX X.). 6 Ps. cli. 27. 
7 Cf Deut. xxxii. 17 (LXX.). The awe tat on Is not exact. 
8 CLS. John i. 9 Exod. tii. 4. 


For he says® that He} 


If then Moses | 


turn our thought | 


new and strange God? (both of which are in- 
volved in the heretical doctrine; “newness” i 
clearly indicated in that which is not eternal, 
and ** strangeness” is alienation from the Nature 
of the very God),—if, I say, these things are so, 
we declare all the sophistical fabrication about 
the mon-existence at some time of Him Who 
| truly is, to be nothing else than a departure from 
Christianity, and a turning to idolatry. For 
when the Evangelist, in his discourse concern- 
ing the Nature of God, separates at all points 
non-existence from Him Who is, and, by his 
constant repetition of the word “was,” carefully 
destrovs the suspicion of non-existence, and calls 
Him the Only-begotten God, the Word of God, 
the Son of God, equal with God, and all such 
names, we have this judgment fixed and settled in 
| us, that if the Only-begotten Son is God, we must 
believe that He Who is believed to be God is 
ieternal. And indeed He is verily God, and 
|assuredly is eternal, and is never at any time 
found to be non-existent. For God, as we have 
‘often said, if He now is, also assuredly always 
was, and if He once was not, neither does He 
But since even the enemies 
‘of the truth confess that the Son is and con- 
tinually abides the Only-begotten God, we say 
this, that, being in the Father, He is not in 
Him in one respect only, but He is in Him 
altogether, in respect of all that the Father is 
conceived to be. As, then, being in the incor- 
jruptibility of the Father, He is incorruptible, 
;good in His goodness, powerful in His might, 
and, as being in each of these attributes of 
special excellence which are conceived of the 
Father, He is that particular thing, so, also, 
| being in His eternity, He is assuredly eternal. 
| Now the eternity of the Father is marked by 
| His never having taken His being from non- 
| existence, and never terminating His being in 
non-existence. He, therefore, Who hath all 
things that are the Father’s?, and is contem- 
plated in all the glory of the Father, even as, 
being in the endlessness of the Father, He has 
no end, so, being in the unoriginateness of the 
Father, has. as the Apostle says, ‘‘no beginning 
of days 3,” but at once is “of the Father,” and 
is regarded in the eternity of the Father: and 
in this respect, more especially, is seen the com- 
plete absence of divergence in the, Likeness, as 
compared with Him Whose Likeness He is. 
And herein is His saying found true which 
tells us, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father 4.” Moreover, it is in this way that 
those words of the Apostle, that the Son 
“the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His Person 5,” are.best understood to 
have an excellent and close application. For 
5; A Heb. vii. 3 


2S. John xvi. rs. 


c 


* Cf Pa. ixxxi, x0, 


4S. Jolin xv. 8. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA 


So 


the Apostle conveys to those hearers who are 
unable, by the contemplation of purely intel- 
lectual objects, to elevate their thought to the 
height of the knowledge of God, a sort of notion 
of the truth, by means of things apparent to 
sense. Tor as the body of the sun is expressly 
imaged by the whole disc that surrounds it, 
and he who looks on the sun argues, by means 
of what he sces, the existence of the whole solid 
substratum, so, he says, the majesty of the 
Father is expressly imaged in the greatness of 
the power of the Son, that the one may be be- 
lieved to be as great as the other is known to 
be: and again, as the radiance of light sheds 
its brilliancy from the whole of the sun’s disc 
(for in the disc one part is not radiant, and 


the rest dim), so all that glory which the Father | 


is, sheds its brilliancy from its whole extent by 
means of the brightness that comes from it, 
that is, by the true Light; and as the ray is of 
the sun (for there would be no ray if the sun 
were not), yet the sun is never conceived as 
existing by itself without the ray of brightness 
that is shed from it, so the Apostle delivering 
to us the continuity and eternity of that exist- 
ence which the Only-begotten has of the Father, 
calls the Son “the brightness of His glory.” 


§ 2. He then discusses the “willing” of the Father 
concerning the generation of the Son, and 
shows that the object of that good will ts from 
elernity, which is the Son, existing in the 
Father, and being closely related to the process 
of willing, as the ray to the flame, or the act 
of seeing to the eye. 


After these distinctions on our part no one 
can well be longer in doubt how the Only- 
begotten at once is believed to be “of the 
Father,” and zs eternally, even if the one phrase 
does not at first sight seem to agree with the 
other,—that which declares Him to be “of the 
Father” with that which asserts His eternity. 
But if we are to confirm our statement by 
further arguments, it may be possible to appre- 
hend the doctrine on this point by the aid of 
things cognizable by our senses. And let no 
one deride our statement, if it cannot find among 
existing things a likeness of the object of our 
enquiry such as may be in all respects suthcient 
for the presentation of the matter in hand by 
way of analogy and resemblance. For we 


| 


should like to persuade those who say that the | 
Father first willed and so proceeded to become | 


a Father, and on this ground assert posteriority 
in existence as regards the Word, by whatever 
illustrations may make it possible, to turn to 
the orthodox view. Neither does this immedi- 
ate conjunction exclude the “willing” of the 
Father, in the sense that He had a Son without 


choice, by some necessity of His Nature, nor 
does the “willing” separate the Son from the 
Father, coming in between them asa kind of 
interval; so that we neither reject from our 
doctrine the “willing” of the Begetter directed 
to the Son, as being, so to say, forced out by 
the conjunction of the Son’s oneness with the 
lather, nor do we by any means break that in- 
separable connection, when “willing” is regarded 
as involved in the generation. For to our 
heavy and inert nature it properly belongs that 
the wish and the possession of a thing are not 
often present with us at the same moment; but 
now we wish for something we have not, and 
at another time we obtain what we do not wish 
to obtain. But, in the case of the simple and 
all-powerful Nature, all things are conceived 
together and at once, the willing of good as 
well as the possession of what He wills. For 
the good and the eternal will is contemplated 
as operating, indwelling, and co-existing in the 
eternal Nature, not arising in it from any 
separate principle, nor capable of being con- 
ceived apart from the object of will: for it is 
not possible that with God either the good wih 
should not be, or the object of will should not 
accompany the act of will, since no cause can 
either bring it about that that which befits the 
Father should not always be, or be any hind- 
rance to the possession of the object of will. 
Since, then, the Only-begotten God is by nature 
the good (or rather beyond all good), and since 
the good does not fail to be the object of the 
Father’s will, it is hereby clearly shown, both 
that the conjunction of the Son with the Father 
is without any intermediary, and also that the 
will, which is always present in the good Nature, 
is not forced out nor excluded by reason of this 
inseparable conjunction. And if any one is. 
listening to my argument in no scoffing spirit, I 
should like to add to what I have already said 
something of ¢he following kind. 

Just as, if one were to grant (I speak, of 
course, hypothetically) the power of deliberate 
choice to belong to flame, it would be clear 
that the flame will at once upon its existence 
wit! that its radiance should shine forth from 


“ce 


‘itself, and when it wills it will not be impotent 


(since, on the appearance of the flame, its natural 
power at once fulfils its will in the matter 
of the radiance), so that undoubtedly, if it be 
granted that the flame is moved by deliberate 
choice, we conceive the concurrence of all these 
things simultaneously—of the kindling of the 
fire, of its. act of will concerning the radiance, 
and of the radiance itself; so that the movement 
by way of choice is no hindrance to the dignity 
of the existence of the radiance,—even so, ac- 
cording to the illustration we have spoken of, 
you will not, by confessing the good act of will 
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as existing in the Father, separate by that act of 
will the Son from the Father. 


that He should be, could be a hindrance to His | 
immediately coming into being; but just as, 


in the eye, seeing and the will to see are, one an} 
the other an impulse of| 


operation of nature, 
choice, yet no delay is caused to the act of sight’ 
by the movement of choice in that particular | 
direction °,—(for each of these is regarded separ- 


ately and by itself, not as being at alla hindrance | 


to the existence of the other, but as both being 
somehow interexistent, 
concurring with the choice, and the choice in 
turn not failing to be accompanied by the) 
natural motion)—as, I say, perception naturally 
belongs to the eye, and the willing to see pro- 
duces no delay in respect to actual sight, but 
one wills that it should have vision, and imme- 
diately what he wills zs, so also in the case of 
that Nature which is unspeakable and above all | 
thought, our apprehension of all comes together | 
simultaneously—of the eternal existence of the) 
Father, and of an act of will concerning the 
Son, and of the Son Himsclf, Who is, as John | 
says, “in the beginning,” and is not conceived 
as coming after the beginning. Now the be- 
ginning of all is the lather; but in this begin-| 


For itis not} 
reasonable to suppose that the act of willing | 


the natural operation | 


HUS. BOOK VITI. 203 


Now that we have thus thoroughly scrutinized 
our doctrihe, it may perhc ips be time to set forth 
and to consider the opposing statement, exam- 
ining it side by side in comparison with our 
own opinion. He states it thus :— or while 
there are,” he says, “two statements which we 
have made, the one, that the essence of the 
| Only-begotten was not before its own generation, 
the other that, being generated, it Was before all 
| things, he ® does not prove either of these state- 
ments to be untrue; for he did not venture to 
/say that He was betore that supreme? generation 
and formation, seeing that he is opposed at 
‘once by the Nature of the Father, andthe 
judgment of sober-minded men. For what 
/sober man could admit the Son to be and to be 
‘begotten before that supreme generation? and 
| He Who is without generation needs not gen- 
eration in order to His being what He is.’ 
Well, whether he speaks truly, when he says 
that ‘our master ® opposed his antitheses to no 
purpose, all may surely be aware who have 
been conversant with that writer's works. But 
for my own part ale I think that the refutation 
of his calumny on this matter is a small step 
towards the exposure of his malice), T will leave 
the task of showing that this point was not 
passed over by our master without discussion, 
and turn my argument to the discussion, 


| 
| 


ning the Son also is declared to be, being in| 
His Nature that very thing which the Beginning | | 
is. For the Beginning is God, and the Word | 
Who “was in the Beginning” is God. As then 
the phrase “the beginning” points to eternity, | 
John well conjoins “the Word in the 3ecin-| 
ning,” saying that the Word was in It; asserting, | 
I suppose, this fact to the end that the first idea | 
present to the mind of his hearer may not be 
“the Beginning ” 
this has been impressed upon him, there should 


with It into the hearer’s understanding, and 
being present to his hearing at the same time 
with the Beginning. 


§ 3. Then, thus passing over what relates to the 
essence of the Son as havtig bee 
cussed, he treats of the sense involved in“ gen- 
eration,” saying that there are diverse gener- 
ations, those effected by matter and art, and of 
buildings,—and that by succession of animals, 
—and ‘those by effiux, as by the sun and its 
beam, the lamp and tts radiance, scents and | 
ointments and the quality diffused by them,— 
and the word produced by the mindy and 
cleverly discusses Ve neration? from rotten wood, | 
and from the condensation of fire, and countless 
other causes. 


ce 


© Oebler’s punctuation here seems faulty. 
7 ‘Lo make the grammar of the sentence exact mw shonkl here 
be substituted for rav, the object of the verb Le.ng apparently 


alone by itself, but that, before | 
| Himself, and that there is no need for us to be 
also be presented to his mind, together with the | 
Beginning the Word Who was in It, entering | 


as far as in me lies, of the points now advanced. 
He says that he has in his own discourse spoken 
of two matters,—one, that-the essence of the 


| ~ . 
Only-begotten was not before Its own generation, 


the other, that, being generated, It was before 
all things. Now I think that by what we have 
already said, the fact has been sutficiently shown 
that no new essence was begotten by the Father 
besides that which is contemplated in the Father 


entangled ina contest with blasphemy of this 
kind, as if the argument were now propounded 
to us for the first time; and further, that the 
real force of our argument must be directed to 
one point, I mean to his horrible and blasphem- 
ous utterance, which clearly states concerning 
God the Word that “He was not.” Moreover, 


n already dts-4as our argument in the foregoing discourse nee 


already to some extent dealt with the question 
of his blasphemy, it would perhaps be super- 
fluous again to establish by like considerations 
what we have proved already. For it was to 
this end that we made those former statements, 
that by the earlier impression upon our hearers 
of an orthodox mode of thought, the blasphemy 


yevinow not ivan The whole section of the analysis is rather 
confused, and does not clearly repraluce S. Gregory's division of 
the subject. A large part of ti NB section, and of that which follows 
it, is repeated with very slight alteration trom Bk. [L$ 9 (see pp. 
ri3—rrts above). Lhe resemblinces are much closer i in the Greek 
teat than they appear in the present transhution, in w eke h ditferent 
hans have been at work in the two books. . S. Basil. 

9 avwratrw may be “supreme,” “in the sense of ‘ a erika” ‘or 
“most remote,” or in the more ordinary sense of “most exalted.” 
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204 GREGORY OF NYSSA 


of our adversaries, who assert that non-existence 
preceded existence in the case of the Only- 
begotten God, might be more manifest. 

It seems at this point well to investigate in 
our argument, by a more careful examination, 
the actual significance of “generation.” That 
this name presents to us the fact of being as 
the result of some cause is clear to every one, 
and about this point there is, I suppose, no 
need to dispute. Lut since the account to be 
given of things which exist as the result of cause 
is various, I think it proper that this matter 
should be cleared up in our discourse by some 
sort of scientific division. Ofthings, then, which 
are the result of something, we understand the 
varieties to be as follows. Some are the result 
of matter and art, as the structure of buildings 
and of other works, coming into being by means 
of their respective matter, and these are directed 
by some art that accomplishes the thing pro- 
posed, with a view to the proper aim of the 
results produced. Others are the results of 
matter and nature; for the generations of ani- 
mals are‘the building' of nature, who carries on 
her own operation by means of their material 
bodily subsistence. Others are the result of 
material efflux, in which cases the antecedent 
remains in its natural condition, while that 
which flows from it is conceived separately, as 
in the case of the sun and its beam, or the lamp 
and its brightness, or of scents and ointments 
and the quality they-emit ; for these, while they 
remain in themselves without diminution, have 
at the same time, each concurrently with itself, 
that natural property which they emit: as the 
sun its beam, the lamp its brightness, the scents 
the perfume produced by themintheair. There 
is also another species of “generation” besides 
these, in which the cause is immaterial and 
incorporeal, but the generation is an object of 
sense and takes place by corporeal means ;—I 
speak of the word which is begotten by the 
nind: for the mind, being itself incorporeal, 
brings forth the word by means of the organs 
ofsense. All these varieties of generation we 
mentally include, asit were, in one general view, 
For all the wonders that are wrought by nature, 
which changes the bodies of some animals to 
something of a different kind, or produces some 
animals from a change in liquids, or a corruption 
of seed, or the rotting of wood, or out of the 
condensed mass of fire transforms the cold 
vapour that issues from the firebrands, shut off 
in the heart of thé fire, to produce an animal 
which they call the salamander,—these, even if 
they scem to be outside the limits we have laid 
down, are none the less included among the 
cases we have mentioned. For it is by means 


= See a 
t Or (reading as proposed above, p. 114, omovouce for oixogoper), 
“the ordering of nature.” 


of bodies that nature fashions these varied 
forms of animals: for it is such and such a 
change of body, disposed by nature in this or 
that particular way, which produces this or that 
particular animal; and this is not a distinct 
species of generation besides that which is ac- 
complished as the result of nature and matter. 


$ 4. He further shows the operations of God to 
be expressed by human illustratuns ; for what 
hands and fect and the other parts of the body 
with which men work are, that, in the case of 
God, the will alone is, in place of these. And 
so also arises the divergence of generation ; 
wherefore LHe ts called Only-berotten, because 
fle has no community with other generation 
such as ts observed tn crcation?, but in that He 
ts called the “ brightness of glory,’ and the 
“savour of ointment,” He shows the close 
conjunction and co-eternity of His Nature with 
the Lather 3, 


Now these modes of generation being well 
known to men, the loving dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit, in delivering to us the Divine 
mysteries, conveys its instruction on those mat- 
ters which transcend language by means of 
what is within our capacity, as it does also con- 
stantly elsewhere, when it portrays the Divinity 
in bodily terms, making mention, in speaking 
concerning God, of His eye, His eyelids, His 
ear, His fingers, His hand, His right hand, His 
arm, His fect, His shoes +, and the lke,—none 
of which things is apprehended to belong in its 
primary sense to the Divine Nature,—but turn- 
ing its teaching to what we can easily perceive, 
it describes by terms well worn in human use, 
facts that are beyond every name, while by each 
of the terms employed concerning God we are 
led analogically to some more exalted concep- 


! . * . 
tion. In this way, then, it employs the numerous 


forms of generation to present to us, from the 
inspired teaching, the unspeakable existence of 
the Only-begotten, taking just so much from 
each as may be reverently admitted into our 
conceptions -concerning God. For as its men- 
tion of “fingers,” “hand,” and “arm,” in 
speaking of God, does not by the phrase portray 
the structure of the limb out of bones and 
sinews and flesh and ligaments, but signifies by 
such an expression His effective and operative 
power, and as it indicates by each of the other 
words of this kind those conceptions concerning 
God which correspond to them, not admitting 
the corporeal senses of the words, so also it 
speaks indeed of the forms of these modes of 
coming into being as applied to the Divine 


2 This passage is clearly corrupt: the general sense as probably 
intended 1s given here, 3 See note 7 in the last section, 
4 ‘Lhe reference is probably to Ps. lx, 8, aud Ps. cvin. g. 
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Nature, yet does not speak in that sense which 
our customary knowledge enables us to under- 
stand. For when it speaks of the formative 
power, it calls that particular energy by the 
name of “gencration,” because the word ex- 
pressive of Divine power must needs descend 
to our lowliness, yet it does not indicate all that 


is associated with formative generation among’ 


ourselves,—neither place nor time nor prepar- 
ation of material, nor the co-operation of 
instruments, nor the purpose in the things 
produced, but it leaves these out of sight, and 
greatly and loftily claims for God the generation 
of the things that are, where it says, “ He spake 
and they were begotten, He commanded and 
they were created 5.” Again, when it expounds 
that unspeakable and transcendent existence 
which the Only-begatten has from the Father, 
because human poverty is incapable of the 
truths that are too high for speech or thought, 
it uses our language here also, and calls Him 
by the name of “Son,’—a name which our 
ordinary use applies to those who are produced 
by matter and nature. But just as the word, 
which tells us in reference to God of the “gen- 
eration” of the creation, did not add the state- 
ment that it was generated by the aid of any 
material, declaring that its material substance, 
its place, its time, and all the like, had their 
existence in the power of His Will, so here too, 
in speaking of the “Son,” it leaves out of sight 
both all other things which human nature sces 
in earthly generation (passions, I mean, and 
dispositions, and the co-operation of time and 
the need of place, and especially matter), 
without all which earthly generation as a result 
of nature does not occur. Now every such 
conception of matter and interval being ex- 
cluded from the sense of the word “Son,” 
nature alone remains, and hereby in the word 
“Son” is declared concerning the Only-begotten 
the close and true character of His manifestation 
from the Father. And since this particular 
species of generation did not suffice to produce 
in us an adequate idea of the unspeakable 
existence of the Only-begotten, it employs also 
another species of generation, that which is 
the result of efflux, to express the Divine Na- 
ture of the Son, and calls Him “the brightness 
of glory ’,” the “savour of ointment 7,” the 
“breath of God *,” which our accustomed use, 
in the scientific discussion we have already 
made, calls material efflux. But just as in the 
previous cases neither the making of creation 
nor the significance of the word “Son” admitted 
time, or matter, or place, or passion, so here 
also the phrase, purifying the sense of “ bright- 
ness” and the other terms from every material 


S Ps. exlviii. 5 (LXX.). 


6 Heb. i. 3 
7 Perhaps Cant. i. > 


8 Wisd. vii. 25. 


conception, and employing only that element 
in this particular species of generation which is 
suitable to the Divinity, points by the force of 
this mode of expression to the truth that He is 
conceived as being both from Him and with 
Him. Jor neither does the word “breath” 
present to us dispersion into the air from the 
underlying matter, nor “savour” the transfer- 
ence that takes place from the quality of the 
ointment to the air, nor “brightness” the efflux 
by means of rays from the body of the sun; 
but this only, as we have said, is manifested 
by this particular mode of generation, that He 
is conceived to be of Him and also with Him, 
no intermediate interval existing between the 
Father and that Son Who is of Him. And 
since, in its abundant loving-kindness, the grace 
of the Holy Spirit has ordered that our con- 
ceptions concerning the Only-begotten Son 
should arise in us from many sources, it has 
added also the remaining species of things con- 
templated in generation,—that, I mean, which 
is the result of mind and word. But the lofty 
John uses especial foresight that the hearer may 
not by any means by inattention or feebleness 
of thought fall into the common understanding 
of “‘ Word,” so that the Son should be supposed 
to be the voice of the Father. For this reason 
he prepares us at his first proclamation to regard 
the Word as in essence, and not in any essence 
foreign to or dissevered from that essence 
whence It has Its being, but in that first and 
blessed Nature. For this is what he teaches 
us when he says the Word “was in the begin- 
ning 9,” and “was with God 9,” being Himself 
also both God and all else that the “‘ Beginning ” 
is. For thus it is that he makes his discourse 
on the Godhead, touching the eternity of the 
Only-begotten. Seeing then that these modes 
of generation (those, I mean, which are the 
result of cause) are ordinarily known among us, 
and are employed by Holy Scripture for our 
instruction on the subjects before us, in such a 
way as it might be expected that each of them 
would be applied to the presentation of Divine 
conceptions, let the reader of our argument 
“judge righteous judgement ',” whether any of 
the assertions that heresy makes have any force 
against the truth. 
$ 5. Then, after showing that the Person of the 
Only begotten and Maker of things has no 
beginnin:, as have the things that were made 
by Him, as Eunomtus says;but that the Only- 
begotten ts without beginning and eternal, and 
Aas no community, either of essence or of names, 
with the creation, but ts co-extstent with the 
Lather from everlasting, being, as the al-excel- 


PCS, jonni. 3. TS. John vii. 24. 
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a NT 


lent IFisdom savs, * the beginning and end an? the mode of that form of common generation 
midst of the times,” and after making many which Eunomius misapprchends. Let this 
observations on the Godhead and eternity of materialist and friend of the senses be persuaded 
the Only-begotten, and also concerning souls’ therefore to correct the error of his conception 
and angels, and life and death, he concludes | by the other forms of generation. What will you 
the book. say when you hear of the “brightness of glory ” 
: |or of-the “savour of ointment??” That the 
I will now once more subjoin the actual’ “brightness” was not before its own generation? 
language of my opponent, word for word. It But if you answer thus, you will surely admit that 
runs thus :—“ While there are,” he says, “two neither did the “glory” exist, nor the “oint- 
Statements which we have made, the one, that ment”: for it is not possible that the “glory” 
the essence of the Only-begotten was not before should be conceived as having existed by itself, 
its own generation, the other, that, being gener- dark and lustreless, or the “ointment” without 
ated, it was before all things—” What kind of producing its sweet breath: so that if the 
generation does our dogmatist propose to us?!‘ brightness” “was not,” the “glory” also 
Is it one of which we may fittingly think and! surely “was not,” and the “savour” being 
speak in regard to God? And who is so god-/ non-existent, there is also proved the non- 
less as to pre-suppose non-existence in God? existence of the “ointment.” But if these 
But it is clear that he has in view this material | examples taken from Scripture excite any man’s 
generation of ours, and is making the lower! fear, on the ground that they do not accurately 
nature the teacher of his conceptions concern-' present to us the majesty of the Only-begotten, 
ing the Only-begotten God, and since an ox or} because neither is essentially the same with its 
an ass or a camel is not before its own gener-| substratum—neither the exhalation with the 
ation, she thinks it proper to say even of the! ointment, nor the beam with the sun—let the 
Only-begotten God that which the course of | true Word correct his fear, Who was in the 
the lower nature presents to our view in the! Beginning and is all that the Beginning is, and 
case of the animals, without thinking, corporeal | existent before all; since John so declares in 
theologian that he 1s, of this fact, that the predi-| his preaching, “‘And the Word was with God, 
cate “ Only-begotten”, applied to God, signifies !and the Word was God3.” If then the Father 
by the very word itself that which is not in!is God and tlte Son is God, what doubt still 
common with all begetting, and is peculiar to' remains with regard to the perfect Divinity of 
Him. How could the term ‘“Only-begotten” | the Only-begotten, when by the sense of the 
be used of this “generation,” if it had com-! word “Son” isacknowledged the close relation- 
munity and identity of meaning with other|ship of Nature, by “brightness” the conjunc- 
generation? ‘That there is something unique |tion and inseparability, and by the appellation 
and exceptional to be understood in His case, | of “God,” applied alike to the Father and the 
which is not to be remarked in other generation, | Son, their absolute equality, while the ‘ express 
is distinctly and suitably expressed by the|image,” contemplated in reference to the whole 
appellation of ‘“Only-begotten”; as, were any} Person4 of the Father, marks the absence of 
element of the lower generation conceived in|any defect in the Son’s proper greatness, and 
it- He Who in respect of any of the attributes|the “form of God” indicates His complete 
of His generation was placed on a level with | identity by showing in itself all those marks by 
other things that are begotten would no longer} which the Godhead is betokened. 
be “ Ondy-begotten.” lor if the same things| Let us now set forth Eunomius’ statement 
are to be said of Him which are said of the}once more. “He was not,” he says, ‘before 
other things that come into being by generation, | His own generation.” Who is it of Whom he 
the definition will transform the sense of ‘Only-| says “He was not”? Let him declare the 
begotten ” to signify a kind of relationship involv-! Divine names by which He Who, according to 
ing brotherhood. If then the sense of “Only-| Eunomius, once was not,” is called. He will 
begotten” points to absence of mixture and say, I suppose, “hight,” and * blessedness,” 
community with the rest of generated things, | “life” and “incorruptibility,” and ‘righteous- 
we shall not admit that anything which we! ness” and “sanctification,” and “power,” and 
behold in the Jower generation is also to be “truth,” and the like. He who says, then, that 
conceived in the case of that existence which | ‘“ He was not before His generation,” absolutely 
‘the Son has fromthe Father. But non-existence! proclaims this,—that when He ‘was not” there 
before generation is proper to all things that | was no truth, no life, no light, no power, no 
exist by generation: therefore this 1s foreign | incorruptibility, no other of those pre-eminent 
to the special character of the Only-begotten, | qualities which are conceived of Him: and, 
to which the name “ Only-begotten bears Wwit- | ST a anirGanet NERS ae 
ness that there attaches nothing belonging to! 35, Johnils. 4 Urogragen 
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what is still more marvellous and_ still more! 


difficult for impicty to face, there was no 
“brightness,” no “express image. For in 
saying that there was no brightness, there’ is 
surely maintained also the non-existence of the 
radiating power, as one may sce in the illustra- 
tion afforded | by the lamp. For he who speaks 
of the ray of the lamp indicates also that the lamp 
shines, and he who says that the ray “is not,” 
signifies also the extinction of that which gives 
light: so that when the Son is said not to be, 
thereby -is also maintained as a necessary con- 
sequence the non-existence of the Father. For 
if the one is related to the other by way of con- 
junction, according to the Apostolic testimony— 
the “brightness” to the “glory,” the “ express 
image” to the ‘ Person,” the “Wisdom” to 
God—he who says that one of the things so 
conjoined “is not,” surely by his abolition of 
the one abolishes also that which remains ; so 
that if the “brightness” “was not,” it is 
acknowledyed that ucither did the illuminating 
nature exist, and if the “express image” had 
no existence, 
exist, and if the wisdom and power of God 
“was not,” it is surely acknowledged that He 
also was not, Who is not conceived by Him- 
self without wisdom and power. If, then, the 
Only-begotten God, as Eunomtus says, 
not before His generation,’ 
power of God and the wisdom of God3,” 
the ‘express image” ® and the « brightness §, 
neither surcly did the Father exist, W hose 
power and wisdom and express image and 
brightness the Son is: for it 1s not possible to 
conceive by reason either a Person without 
express image, or glory without radiance, or 
God without wisdom, or a Maker without hands, 
ora Bezinning without the Word 7, or a Father 
without a Son: but all such things, alike by 
those who confess and by those who deny, are 
manifestly declared to be in mutual union, and 
by the abolition of one the other also disappears 
with it. Since then they maintain that the Son 
(that is, the “brightness of the glory,”) “was 
not” before He was begotten, and since logical 


and 


6 


consequence involves “also, together with the, 


non-existence of the brightness, the abolition 
of the glory, and the Father is the glory whence 
came the brightness of the Only-begotten Light, 
let these men who are wise over-much consider 


that they are manifestly supporters of the E pi- | 


curean doctrines; preaching atheism under the 
guise of Christianity. Now since the logical 


‘consequence Is shown to be one of two absurd- 


ities, either that we should say that God does 
nor exist at all, or that we should say that His 
being was not unoriginate, let them 


neither did the Person imaged: 


SSWALSal 
- and Christ is “the | 


b 


|that it 1s goed.to, be the Father of 
|Son,—that so what is good was never absent 


them,—cither to be called atheist, or to cease 
saying that the essence of the Father is un- 
originate. They would avoid, I suppose, being 
reckoned atheists. It remains, therefore, that 
they maintain that God is not eternal. And if 
the course of what has been proved forees them 
to this, what becomes of their varied and irre- 
versible conversions of names? What becomes 
of that. invincible compulsion of their syllo- 
gisms, which sounded so fine to the ears of old 
women, with its opposition of Generated” and 
** Ungenerate” ? 

Enough, however, of these matters. But it 
might be well not to leave his next point un- 
answered; yet let us pass over in silence the 
comic interlude, where our clever orator shows 
his youthful conceit, whether in jest or in 
earnest, under the impression that he will 
thereby have an advantage in his argument. 
For certainly no one will force us to join either 
with those whose eyes.are set askance in distort- 
ing our sight, or with those who are stricken 
with strange disease in being contorted, or in 
their bodily leaps and plunges. We shall pity 
them, but we shall not depart from our settled 
state of mind. He says, then, turning his 
discourse upon the subject to our master, as 
if he were really engaging him face to face, 
“Thou shalt be taken in thine own snare.” 
For as Basil had said® that what is good is 
always present with God Who is over all, and 
such a 


from Him, nor was ‘it the Father’s will to be 


| without the Son, and when He willed He did 


not lack the power, but having the power and 
the will to be in the mode in which it seemed 
good to Him, He also always possessed the 
Son by reason of His always willing that which 
is good (for this is the direction in which the 
intention of our father’s remarks tends), Euno- 
mius pulls this in pieces beforehand, and puts 
forward to overthrow what has been said some 
such argument as this, introduced from his 
extraneous philosophy :---“* What will become of 
you,” he says, “if one of those who have had 
experience of such arguments should say, ‘If 
to create is good and agreeable to the Nature 
of God, how is it that what is good and agree- 
able to His Nature was not present with Him 
unoriginately, sceing that God is unoriginate? 
and that when there was no hindrance of ignor- 
ance or impediment of weakness or of age in 
the matter of creation,”—and all the rest that 


he collects together and pours out upon him- 


self,—for I may not say, upon God. Well, if 


‘it were possible for our master to answer the 


| 
choose . 


question in person, he would have shown 


which they like of the two courses “sd Loris what would have become of him, 


6 Heb. i. 3. 


Sz Cor. i. 24. inl oe bs, 
or an irrational first cause,” (a\oyor apy7v.) 


7 Or perhaps “ 


® The reference is to S. Basil adv. 


unomium IT, 22 (p. 247 in 
11 cn, ed.) 
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as he asked, by setting forth the Divine mystery 
with that tongue that was taught of God, and 
by scourging the champion ot deceit with his 
refutations, so that it would have been made 
clear to all men what a difference there is be- 
tween a minister of the mysteries of Christ and 
a ridiculous buffoon or a ears of new 
and absurd doctrines. But since > he, as the 
Apostle says, “being dead, speaketh9” to God, 
while the other puts forth such a chailenge as 
though there were no one to answer him, even 
though an answer from us may not have equal 
force when compared with the words of the 
great Basil, we shall yet boldly say this in 
answer to the questioner :—Your own argu- 
ment, put forth to overthrow our statement, is 
a testimory that in the charges we make against 
your impious doctrine we speak truly. For 
there is no other point we blame so much as 
this, that yout think there is no dtiference 
between the Lord of creation and the general 
body of creation, ana what you now allege is 
a maintaining of the very things which we find 
fault “with. For if you are bound to attach 
exactly what you see in creation also to the 
Only-begotten God, our contention has gained 
its end: your own statements proclaim the 
absurdity of the doctrine, and it is manifest to all, 
both that we keep our argument in the straight 
way of truth, and that your conception of the 
Only-begotten God is such as you have of the 
rest of the creation. 

Concerning whom was the controversy? 
Was it not concerning the Only-begotten God, 
the Maker of all the creation, whether He al- 
ways was, or whether He came into being after- 
wards as an addition to His Father? What 
then do our master’s words say on this matter? 
That it is irreverent to believe that what is 
naturally good was not in God: for that he saw 
no cause by which it was probable that the 
good was not always present with Him Who ts 
good, either for lack of power or for weakness 
of will. What does he who contends against 
these statements say? “If you allow that God 
the Word is to be believed eternal, you must 
allow the same of the things that have been 
created ”—(How well he knows how to distin- 
guish in his argument the nature of the creatures 
and the majesty of God! How well he knows 
about each, what befits it, what he may piously 
think concerning God, what concerning the 
creation !)—“if the Maker,” he says, “‘begins 
_ from the time of His making: for there is 
nothing else by which we can mark the begin- 
ning of things that have been made, if time 
does not define by its own interval the begin- 


ence aemmmemmepend 


9 Cf. Heh. xi. 4. : ¢ F 

: Reading vuas for nuas. If the reading eis, which Ochler 
follows, is retained, the force would seem to be" thitt you think we 
oughe not to make any difference,” but the con truction of the 


sentence in this case is cumbrous, 


nings and the endings of the things that come 
into being.” 

On this ground he says that the Maker of 
time must commence His existence from a like 
beginning. Well, the creation has the ages for 
its beginning, but what beginning can you con- 
ceive of the Maker of the ages’? If any one 
should say, “The ‘beginning’ which is men- 
tioned in the Gospel”—it is the Father Who is 
there signified, and the confession of the Son 
together with Him is there pointed to, nor can 
it be that He Who is in the Father?, as the 
Lord says, can begin His being in Him from 
any particular point. And if any one speaks of 
another beginning besides this, let him tell us 
the name by which he marks this beginning, as 
none can be apprehended before the establish- 
ment of the ages. Such a statement, thcrefore, 
will not move us a whit from the orthodox con- 
ception concerning the Only-begotten, even if 
old women do applaud the proposition as a 
sound one. For we abide by what has been 
determined from the beginning, having our 
doctrine firmly based on truth, to wit, that all 
things which the orthodox doctrine assumes that 
we assert concerning the Only-begotten God have 
no kindred with the creatior, but the marks 
which distinguish the Maker of all and His works 
are separated by a wide interval. If indeed the 
Son had in any other respect communion with 
the creation, we surely ought to say that He 
did not diverge from it even in the manner of 
His existence. But if the creation has no share 
in such things as are all those which we learn 
concerning the Son, we must surely of necessity 
say that in this matter also He ‘has no com- 
munion with it. For the creation was not in 
the beginning, and was not with God, and was 
not God, nor life, nor light, nor resurrection, 
nor the rest of the Divine names, as truth, 
righteousness, sanctification, Judge, just, Maker 
of all things, existing before the ages, for ever 
and ever; the creation is not the brightness of 
he glory, nor the express image of the Person 
nor the likeness of goodness, nor grace, nor 
power, nor truth, nor salvation, nor redemption ; 


{nor do we find any one at all of those names 


which are employed by Scripture for the glory 
of the Only-begotten, either belonging to the 
creation or employed concerning it,—not to 
speak of those more exalted words, “I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me2,” and, “He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father 3,” and, 
“None hath seen the Son, save the Father +.” 
If indeed our doctrine allowed us to claim for 
the creation things so many and so great as 
these, he might have been right in thinking 
that we ought to attach what we observe -in it 
to our conceptions of the Only-begotten also, 


2S. John xiv. ro 3 S. John xiv. 9. 
4 Apparently an inexact quotation of S. Mate. xi, 27. 
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since the transfer would be from kindred subjects 
to one nearly allied. But if all these concepts 
and names involve communion with the Father, 
while they transcend our notions of the creation, 
does not our clever and sharp-witted friend slink 
away in shame at discussing the nature of the 
Lord of the Creation by the aid of what he 
observes in creation, without being aware that 


the marks which distinguish the creation are of 


a different sort? ‘The ultimate division of all 


that exists is made by the line between “ created ” | 


and “uncreated,” the one being regarded asa 
cause of what has come into being, the other as 
coming into being thereby. Now the created 
mature and the Divine essence being thus 
divided, and admitting no intermixture in 
respect of their distinguishing properties, we 


must by no means conceive both by means of 


similar terms, nor seek in the idea of their 
nature for the same distinguishing. marks in 
things that are thus separated. Accordingly, 
as the nature that is in the creation, as the 
phrase of the most excellent Wisdom somewhere 
tells us, exhibits “the beginning, ending, and 
midst of the times 5” in itself, and extends con- 
currently with all temporal intervals, we 
a sort of characteristic of the subject this pro- 
perty, that in it we see some beginning of its 
formation, look on its midst, and extend our 
expectations to its end. For we have learnt 
that the heaven and the earth were not from 
eternity, and will not last to eternity, and 
thus-it is hence clear that those things are 
both started from some beginning, and will 
surely cease at some end. 
Nature, being limited in no respect, but passing 
all limitations on every side in its infinity, is 
far removed from those marks which we find in 
creation. For that power which is without 
interval, without quantity, without circumscrip- 
tion, having in itself all the ages and all the 
creation that has taken place in them, and over- 
passing at all points, by virtue of the infinity 


of its own nature, the unmeasured extent of the’ 


ages, either has no mark which indicates its 
nature, or has one of an entirely different sort, 
and not that which the creation has. Since, 
then, it belongs to the creation to have a begin- 
ning, that will be alien from the uncreated 
nature which belongs to the creation. For if 
any one should venture to suppose the existence 
of the Only-begotten Son to be, like the crea- 
tion, from any beginning comprehensible by us, 
he must certainly append to his statement can 
cerning the Son the rest also of the sequence 

for it is not possible ‘to avoid a eae 
together with the beginning, that also which 


5 Wisd. vii. 18. : 4 
6 That is, he must also acknowledge a * ‘middle " and an 
of the existence which has a ** beginning.” 


VOL. V. 


“ae 


take.as 


But the Divine | 


end” 


| follows from it, For just as if one were to 
admit some person to be a man in all? the 
properties of his nature, he would observe that 
in this confession he declared him to be an 
animal and rational, and whatever else is con- 
ceived of man, so by the same reasoning, if 
-we should understand any of the properties of 
creation to be present in the Divine essence, it 
will no longer be open to us to refrain from 
attaching to that pure Nature the rest of the 
list of the attributes contemplated therein. For 
| the “ beginning ” will demand by force and com- 
‘pulsion that which follows it: for the ‘ begin- 
ning,” thus conceived, is a beginning of what 
comes atter it, in such a sense, that if they are, 
it is, and if the things connected with it are 
removed, the antecedent also would not remain *. 
| Now as the book of Wisdom speaks of ** midst” 
‘and “fend” as wellas of “beginning,” if we assume 
|in the Nature of the Only -begotten, according 
to the heretical dogma, some beginning of exist- 
-ence defined by a certain mark of time, the book 
-of Wisdom will by no means allow us to refrain 
from subjoining to the “beginning” a ‘‘ midst” 
‘and an “end” also. If this should be done we 

shall find, as the result of our arguments, that 
\the Divine word shows us that the Deity is 
mortal. For if, according to the book of Wisdom, 
the “end” is a necessary consequence of the 
“beginning,” and the idea of “midst” is in- 
volved in that of extremes, he who allows one 
of these also potentially maintains the others, 
and lays down bounds of measure and lmita- 
‘tion for the infinite Nature. And if this is 
impious and absurd, the giving a beginning to 
that argument which ends in impiety deserves 
equal, or, even ,greater censure 2 and they be- 
/ginning of this absurd doctrine was seen to 
ibe the supposition that the life of the Son 
was circumscribed by some beginning. Thus 
one of two courses is before them: either they 
must revert to sound doctrine under the com- 
pulsion of the foregoing arguments, and con- 
template Him Who is of the Father in union 
with the Father’s eternity, or if they do not like 

this, they must limit the eternity of the Son in 
both ways, and reduce the limitless character of 
His life to non-existence by a beginning and an 
end. «And, granted that the nature both of 
souls and of the angels has no end, and is no 
way hindered from going on to eternity, by the 
fact of its being created, and having the begin- 


7 Qehler’s emendation, for which he aives weighty MS, authonty, 
is ceruunly an improvement on the earher text, but in sense v is a 
little unsatisfactory. ‘Lhe argumentseems to require the hypothesis 
not of some one acknowledsing a person to be a man in a//, but 
in some attributes, The detect, however, may possibly be in 5. 
Greg ry” 5 argument, notin the rext. 

Bree. “at the ‘middle’ and ‘end’ are not admitted, at the ‘ he- 
ginning zy" which 1 is the * beginning’ of a seguence, is thereby implicitly 
denied.” Ochler's punctuation has been somewhat altered here, 
and at several points in the remainder of the book, where it appears 
to require emendation. 
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ning of its existence from some point of time, 
so that our adversaries can use this fact to 
assert a parallel in the case of Christ, in the 
sense that He is not from eternity, and yet 
endures everlastingly,—let any one who ad- 
vances this argument also consider the following 
point, how widely the Godhead differs from the 
creation in its special attributes. For to the 
Godhead it properly belongs to lack no con- 
ceivable thing which is regarded as good, while 
the creation attains excellence by partaking in 
something better than itself; and further, not 
only had a beginning of its being, but also is 
found to be constantly in a state of beginning 
to be in excellence, by its continual advance in 
improvement, since it never halts at what it has 
reached, but all that it has acquired 9 becomes 
by participation a beginning of its ascent to 
something still greater, and it never ceases, in 
Paul’s phrase, “reaching forth to the things that 
are before,” and “forgetting the things that are 
behind*.” Since, then, the Godhead is very 
life, and the Only-begotten God is God, and 
life, and truth, and every conceivable thing that. 
is lofty and Divine, while the creation draws 
from Him its supply of good, it may hence be 
evident that if it is in life by partaking of life, 
it will surely, if it ceases from this participation, 
cease from life also. If they dare, then, to say 
also of the Only-begotten God those things 
which it is true to say of the creation, let them 
say this too, along with the rest, that He has a 
beginning of His being like the creation, and 
abides in life after the likeness of souls. But 
if He is the very life, and needs not to have life 
in Himself ad extra, while all other things are 
not life, but are merely participants in life, what 
constrains us to cancel, by reason of what we 
see in creation, the eternity of the Son? For 
that which is always unchanged as regards its 
nature, admits of no contrary, and is incapable 
of change to any other condition: while things 
whose nature is on the boundary line have a 
tendency that shifts either way, inclining at will 
to what they find attractive’. If, then, that which 
is truly life is contemplated in the Divine and 
transcendent nature, the decadence thereof will 
surely, as it seems, end in the opposite state 3. 
Now the meaning of “life” and “death” is 
manifold, and not always understood in the 
same way. For as regards the flesh, the energy 
and motion of the bodily senses is called “life,” 
and their extinction and dissolution is named 
“death.” But in the case of the intellectual 
nature, approximation to the Divine is the true 


eee 

9 Reading xrmfev, with the Paris ed. of 1635. Oehler’s reading 
xriodev hardly seems to give so good asense, and he does not give 
his vuthority for it. ‘ _ 7 Phil tit 13. ‘ ' 

2 -Keading with Ochler,-rots Kara yriounr mporxAwouerm, The 
reading mpooxtvouperors, found in the earlier editions, gives a tolerable 
sense, but appears to have no MA, authority, | apes 

3 Or (if mavrws be constructed with avrixequerov), © will end, as 
it seems, in that state which is absolutely opposed to life, 


life, and decadence therefrom is named “death ” : 
for which reason the original evil, the devil, is 
called both “death,” and the inventor of death: 
and he is also said by the Apostle to have the 
power of death. As, then, we obtain, as has been 
said, from the Scriptures, a twofold conception 
of death, He Who is truly unchangeable and 
immutable “alone hath immortality,” and dwells 
in light that cannot be attained or approached 
by the darkness of wickedness$: but all things 
that participate in death, being far removed from 
immortality by their contrary tendency, if they 
fall away from that which is good, would, by 
the mutability of their nature, admit community 
with the worse condition, which is nothing else 
than death, having a certain correspondence with 
the death of the body. For as in that case the 
extinction of the activities of nature is called 
death, so also, in the case of the intellectual 
being, the absence of motion towards the good 
is death and departure from life; so that what 
we perccive in the bodiless creation ® does not 
clash with our argument, which refutes the 
doctrine of heresy. For that form of death 
which corresponds to the intellectual nature 
(that is, separation from God, Whom we call 
Life) is, potentially, not separated even from thcir 
nature ; for their emergence from non-existence 
shows mutability of nature; and that to which 
change is in athnity is hindered from par- 
ticipation in the contrary state by the grace of 
Him Who strengthens it: 1t does not abide in 
the good by its own nature: and such a thing 
is not eternal. If, then, one really speaks truth 
in saying that we ought not to estimate the 
Divine essence and the created nature in the 
same way, nor to circumscribe the being of the 
Son of God by any beginning, lest, if this be 
granted, the other attributes of creation should 
enter in together with our acknowledgment of 
this one, the absurd character of the teaching of 
that man, who employs the attributes of creation 
to separate the Only-begotten God from’ the 
eternity of the Father, is clearly shown. For as 
none other of the marks which characterize the 
creation appears in the Maker of the creation, 
so neither 1s the fact that the creation has its 
existence from some beginning a proof that the 
Son was not always in the Father,—that Son, 
Who is Wisdom, and Power, and Light, and 
Life, and all that is conceived of in the bosom 
of the Father. 


4 Of, Fleb.. in va. 5 Cf. x Tim. iii. 16. 

6 ¢ ¢. the order of spiritual beings, including angels and human 
souls. Of these S. Gregory argues that they are capable of an 
axunala mpds ro ayabov which is death in them, as the absence of 
motion and sense is éea¢é/y death : and that they mity therefore be 
said to have an end, as they had a beginning: so far as they are 
eternal it is not by their own power, but by their mutable nature 
being upheld by grace from this state of axwnata mpds To ayabor. 
On both these grounds therefore—that they Aave an end, and that 
such eternity as they possess is not inherent, but given ad extra, 
and contingent—he says they are not properly eternal, and he 
therefore rejects the proposed parallel 
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§ 1. The ninth book declares that Eunomtus’ 
account of the Nature of God ts, up to a cer- 
tain point, well stated. Then in succession he 
mixes up with his own argument, on account 
of its affinity, the expression from Philo's 
writings, “ God ts before all other things, which 
are generated,” adding also the expresston, 
He has de minton over Lis own power.” 
Detesting the excessive absurdity, Gregory 
strikingly confutes it*. 


But he now ‘turns to loftier language, and 


elevating himself and puffing himself up with | 


empty conceit, he takes in hand to say some- 
thing worthy of God’s majesty. “For God,” 
he says, “being the most highly exalted of all 
goods, and the mightiest of all, and free from all 
necessity — 
his discourse, like some ship without ballast, 
driven unguided by the waves of deceit, into 
the harbour of truth! ‘‘God is the most highly 
exalted of all goods.” Splendid acknowle¢ Ig- 
ment ! 
of unconstitutional conduct against the great 
John, by whom, in his lofty proclamation, the 
Only-begotten is declared to be God, Who was 
with God and was God?. If he, then, the 
proclaimer of the Godhead of the Only-begotten, 
is worthy of credit, and 
highly exalted of all goods,” it follows that the 
Son is alleged by the enemies of His glory, to, 
be “the most highly exalted of all goods.” And | 
as this phrase is also applied to the Father, the | 
superlative force of ‘“‘most highly exalted ” 
admits of no diminution or addition by way of 
comparison. But now that we have obtained | 
from the adversary’s testimony these statements 
for the proof of the glory of the Only-begotten, 
we must add in support of sound doctrine his | 
next statement too. He says, “God, the most 
highly exalted of all goods, being without hin- 
drance from nature, or constraint from cause, 
or impulse from need, begets and creates ac- 
cording to the supremacy of His own authority, | 
having His will as power sufficient for the con- 
ie oe ee er ae tee gS 8S 


This section of the analysis is so confused that it cannot well 
be literally translated. In the version given above the general 
sense rather than the precise graramatica! construction has been 
followed. S. Johni 2 


P 


Nobly does the gallant man bring | 


I suppose he will not bring a charge | 


if “God is the most | 


stitution of the things produced. 
'good is according to His will, 


If, then, all 
He not only 
determines that which is made as good, but 
also the time of its being good, if, that is to 
say, AS One may assume, it is an indication of 
weakness to make what one does not will 3.” 
We shall borrow so far as this, for the contirm- 
| ation of the orthodox doctrines, from our adver- 
saries’ statement, percolated as that statement 
is. by vile and counterfeit clauses. Yes, He 
Who has, by the supremacy of His authority, 
power in His will that suffices for the constitu- 
tion of the things that are made, He Who 
created all things without hindrance from nature 
or compulsion from cause, does determine not 
only that which is made as good, but also the 
| time of its being good. But He Who made all 
things is, as the “gospel proclaims, the Only- 
| begotten God. He, at that time when He willed 
it, did make the creation; at that time, by means 
of the circumambient essence, He surrounded 
| with the body of heaven all that universe that is 
shut off within its compass: at that time, when 
He thought it well that this should be, He dis- 
played the dry land to view, He enclosed the 
waters in their hollow places; vegetation, fruits, 
the generation of animals, the formation of man, 
appeared at that time when each of these things 
seemed expedient to the wisdom of the 
| Creator :—and He Who made all these things 
(I will once more repeat my statement) is the 
Only-begotten God Who made the ages. For 
\if the interval of the ages has preceded existing 
'things, it is proper to employ the temporal 
adv erb, ang to say “He shen willed” and “He 
then made”: but since the age was not, since no 
/conception of interval is present to our minds 
in regard to that Divine Nature which is not 
measured hy quantity or by interval, the force 
of temporal expressions must surely be void. 
Thus to say that the creation has had given to 
it a beginning in time, according to the good 
pleasure of the wisdom of Him Who made all 
things, does not go beyond probability : but to 
revard the Divine Nature itself as being in a kind 
of extension measured by intervals, belongs only 
to those who have been trained in the new 


3 This quotation would appear from what follows not to be a 
consecutive extract, but one made ‘‘oselysis onittendts.” 
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OF NYSSA 


wisdom. 
his words, which I intentionally passed by in 
my eagerness to reach the subject! I will now 
resume it, and read it to show our author’s 
cleverness. 

“For He Who is most highly exalted in God 


Himself + before all other things that are gener-,| 


ated,” he says, “has dominion over His own 
power.” The phrase has been transferred by 
our pamphleteer word for word 
Hebrew Philo to his own argument, and 
Eunomius’ theft will be proved by Philo’s 
works themselves to any one who cares about 
it. I note the fact, however, at present, not so 
much to reproach our speech-monger with the 
poverty of his own arguments and thoughts, as 
with the intention of showing to my readers the 
close relationship between the doctrine of 
Eunomius and the reasoning of the Jews. For 
this phrase of Philo would not have fitted word 
for word into his argument had there not been 
a sort of kindred between the intention of the 
oneand the other. In the Hebrew author you 
may find the phrase in this form: “ God, betore 
all other things that are generated”; and what 
follows, “has dominion over His own power,” 
is an addition of the new Judaism. . But what 
an absurdity this involves an examination of the 
saying will clearly show. “God,” he says, “has 
dominion over His own power.” Tell me, what 
is He? over what has He dominion? Is He 
something else than His own power, and Lord 
of a power that is something else than Him- 


self? Then power is overcome by the absence 
of power. For that which is something else 


than power is surely not power, and thus He | 
is found to have dominion over power just in| 


so far as He is not power. Or again, God, 
being power, has another power in Himself, 
_and has dominion over the one by the other. 
And what contest or schism is there, that God 
should divide the power that exists in Himself, 
and overthrow one section of His power by the 
other. 


power! Such is Eunomius’ God: a being with 


double nature, or composite, dividing Himself 


against Himself, having one powcr out. ot 
harmony with another, so that by one He is 
urged to disorder, and by the other restrains 
this discordant motion. Again, with what in- 
tent does He dominate the power that urges 


om 


4 This seems to be the force of the phrase if we are to follow 
Oehler’s MSS. and read 6 yap étoywtaros avroi beov. The avros 
eds of the earlier editions gives a simpler sense. The phrase as 
read by Oehler certainly savours more of Philo than of Eunomius; 
but it is worth noting that S. Gregory oes not dwell upon this part 
of che clause as Leing borrowed trom Philo (though he may intend 
to include it in the general statement), but upon what follows it: 
and from his citation from Philo ic would seem that the latter spoke 
(not of 6 éfoxwWraros Beod Vut) of 6 eds mpd Twy aAAwY oga yeri7|TA. 


What a point is this, embedded in. 


from. the | 


I suppose He could not have dominion | 
over His own power without the assistance to. 
that end of some greater and more violent’ 


on to generation? lest some evil should arise 
if generation be not hindered? or rather let 
him explain this in the first place,—what is 
that which is naturally under dominion? His 
language points to some movement of impulse 
and choice, considered separately and inde- 
pendently. For that which dominates must 
needs be one thing, that which is dominated 
another. Now God “has dominion over His 
power “—and this is—what? a self-determining 
nature? or something else than this, pressing 
on to disquiet, or remaining in a state of 
quiescence? Well, if he supposes it to be 
quiescent, that which is tranquil needs no one 
to have dominion over it: and if he says “ He 
has dominion,” He “has dominion” clearly 
over something which impels and is in motion : 
and this, I presume he will say, is something 
naturally different from Him Who rules it. 
What then, let him tell us, does he understand 
in this idea? Is it something else besides God, 
considered as having an independent existence ? 
How can another existence be in God? Or 
is it some condition in the Divine Nature con- 
sidered as having an existence not its own? I 
hardly think he would say so: for that which 
has no existence of its own is not: and that 
which is not, is neither under dominion, nor set 
free from it. What then is that power which 
was under dominion, and was restrained in re- 
spect of its own activity, while the due time of 
the generation of Christ was still about to come, 
and to set this power free to proceed to its 
natural operation? What was the intervening 
cause of delay, for which God deferred the 
generation of the Only-begotten, not thinking 
it good as yet to become a Father? And what 
is this that is inserted as intervening between the 
life of the Father and that of the Son, that is 
‘not time nor space, nor any idea of extension, 
nor any like thing? To what purpose is it that 
this keen and clear-sighted eye marks and _ be- 
| holds the separation of the life of God in regard 
to the life of the Son? When he is driven in 
all directions he is himself forced to admit that 
the interval does not exist at all. 


($2. He then ingentously shows that the genera- 
ton of the Son ts not according to the phrase 
of Lunomius, “ The Father begat Him at that 
time when Fle chose, and not before:” but that 
the Son, being the fulness of all that ts good 
and excellent, ts always contemplated in the 
Father; using for this demonstration the 
support of Lunomius own arguments. 


However, though there is no interval between 
| them, he does not admit that their communion 
/is immediate and intimate, but condescends to 


| the measure of our knowledge, and converses 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUSy «BOOK IX. 
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Z13 


with us in human phrase as one of ourselves 


reasoning and taking refuge ina line of argu- 
ment that was never taught by Aristotle and his 
school. He says, “It was good and proper 
that He should beget His Son at that time 
when He willed; and in the minds of sensible 
men there does not hence arise any questioning 
why He did not do so before.” What does this 
mean, Eunomius? «Are you too going afoot 
like us unlettered men? are you leaving your 
artisti¢ periods and actually taking refuge in 
unreasoning assent? you, who so much re- 
proached those who take in hand to write 
without logical skill? You, who say to Basil, 
“You show your own ignorance when you say 


that definitions of the terms that EXPTess things | 


spiritual are an impossibility for men,” who again 
elsewhere advance the same charge, ‘‘ you make 
your own impotence common to others, when 
you declare that what is not possible for you is 
impossible for all”? Is this the way that you, 
who say such things as these, approach the ears 
of him who questions about the reason why the 
Father defers becoming the lather of such a 
Son? Lo you think it an adequate explanation 
to say, “He begat Him at that time when He 
chose: let there be no questioning on this 
point”? Has your apprehensive fancy. grown 
so feeble in the maintenance of your doctrines ? 
What has become of your premises that lead to 
dilemmas? What has become of your forcible 
proofs? how comes it that those terrible and 
inevitable syllogistic conclusions of your art 
have dissolved into vanity and nothingness ? 
“He begat the Son at that time when He 


chose: let there be no questioning on this 
point!” Is this the finished product of your 


many labours, of your voluminous undertakings ? 
What was the question asked? “If it is good 


and fitting for God to have such a Son, why are 


we not to believe that the good is always 
present with Him5?” What is the answer he 


makes to us from the very shrine of his philo- 


sophy, tightening the bonds of his argument by 
inevitable necessity? ‘* He made the Son at that 
time when He chose: let there be no questioning 
as to why He did not doso before.” Why, if the 
inquiry before us were concerning some irrational 
being, that acts by natural impulse, why it did 
not sooner do whatever it m: ry be,— why the 
spider did not make her webs, or the bee her 
honey, or the turtle-dove her nest,—what else 
could you have said? would not the same 
answer have been ready—‘She did it at that 
time when she chose: Jet there be no question- 
ing on this matter”? Nay, if it were concerning 


some sculptor or painter who works in paintings 


Eun. IL. 12, quoted above, p. 207. 


5 EL, Se Basil adv. 


s, or in sculptures by his imitative 
himself quietly confessing the impotence of 


| 

art, whatever it 
may be (supposing that he exercises his art 
without being subject to any authority), [imagine 
that such an answer would meet the case of any 
one who wished to know why he did not 
exercise his art sooner,—that, being under no 
necessity, he made his own choice the occasion 
of his operation. For men, because they do 
not always wish the same things®, and com- 
monly have not power co-operating with their 
will, do something which seems good to them 
at that time when their choice inclines to the 
work, and they have no external hindrance. 
But, that nature which is always the same, to 
which no good is adventitious, in which all that 
variety of plans which arises by way of opposition, 
from error or from ignorance, has no place, to 
which there comes nothing asa result of change, 
which was not with it before, and by which 
nothing is chosen afterwards which it had not 
from the beginning regarded as good,—to say 
of this nature that it does not always possess 
what is good, but afterwards chooses to have 
something which it did not choose before,—this 
belongs to wisdom that surpasses us. For we 
were taught that the Divine Nature is at all 
times full of all good, or rather is itself the 
fulness of all goods, seeing that it needs no 
addition for its perfecting, but is itself by its 
own nature the perfection of good. Now that 
which is perfect is equally remote from addition 
and from diminution; and therefore, we say 
that that pertection of goods which we behold 
in the Divine Nature always remains the same, 
as, in whatsoever direction we extend our 
thoughts, we there apprehend it to be such as it 
is. ‘lhe Divine Nature, then, is never void of 
good: but the Son is the fulness of all good: 
and accordingly He is at all times contemplated 
in that Father Whose Nature is perfection in all 
good. Buthe says, “let there be no questioning 
about this, point, why He did not doso before :” 

and we shall answer him,—‘‘It is one thing, 
most sapient sir, to lay down as an ordinance 
some proposition that you happen to approve 7, 
and another to make converts by reasoning on 
the points of controversy. So long, theretore, 
as you cannot assign any reason why we may 
piously say that the Son was “afterwards” be- 
gotten by the Father, your ordinances will be of 
no effect with sensible men.” 

Thus it is then that Eunomius brings the truth 
to light for us as the result of his scientific 
attack. And we for our part shall apply his 
argument, as we are wont to do, for the establish- 
ment of the true doctrine, so that even by this 


— 


6 Reading ravra for ravra, which appears in the text of Ochler 
as well as in the earlier editions. 
7 Reading te Tov Kara yrwuny, for Te TaY KaTayvwua@rv, Which is 
| | the reading “ol the editions, but introduces a word otherwise ap- 
| parently unknown. 
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passage it may be clear that at every point, 
constrained against their will, they advocate our 
view. For if, as our opponent says, ‘“ He begat 
the Son at that time when He chose,” and if 
He always chose that which is good, and His 
power coincided with Elis choice, it follows that 
the Son will be considered as always with the 
Father, Who always both chooses that which is 
excellent, and is able to possess what He 
chooses. And if we are to reduce his next 
words also to truth, it is easy for us to adapt 
them also to the doctrine we hold :—“ Let there 
be no questioning among sensible men on this 
point, why He did not do so before ”—for the 
word “before” has a temporal sense, opposed 
to what is “afterwards” and “later”: but on 
the supposition that time does not exist, the 
terms expressing temporal interval are surely 
abolished with it. Now the Lord was before 
times and before ages: questioning as to ‘ be- 
fore” or “after” concerning the Maker of the 
ages is useless in the eyes of reasonable men: 
for words of this class are devoid of all meaning, 
if they are not used in reference to time. Since 
then the Lord is antecedent to times, the words 
“before” and “after” have no place as applied 
to Him. This may perhaps be sufficient to 
refute arguments that need no one to overthrow 


them, but fall by their own feebleness. For| 


who is there with so much leisure that he can 
give himself up to such an extent to listen to 
the arguments on the other side, and to our 
contention against the silly stuff? Since, how- 
ever, in men prejudiced by impiety, deceit is 
like some ingrained dye, hard to wash out, and 
deeply burned in upon their hearts, let us spend 
yet a little time upon our argument, if haply we 
may be able to cleanse their souls from this evil 
stain. After the utterances that I have quoted, 
and after adding to them, in the manner of his 
teacher Prunicus,? some unconnected and ill- 
arranged octads of insolence and abuse, he 
comes to the crowning point of his arguments, 
and, leaving the illogical exposition of his folly, 
arms his discourse once more with the weapons 
of dialectic, and maintains his absurdity against 
us, as he imagines, syllogistically. 


§ 3. He further shows that the pretemporal 
generation of the Son is not the subject of 


8 Soin Pook I. mpatov piv ris Mpovvixou aobias yiverat pabnrys, 
and Book XIII. p. 844 (Paris Mulit.). [Tt may be questioned whether 
the phrase in Books I. and X!11., and thathere, refers to a supposed 
connection of Eunomius with Gnosticism. ‘he Ipovvexos Soda of 
the Gnostics was a “ male-female,” and hence the masculine tov 
wadevTny might properly be applied toit. If this pomt were cleared 
up, we might be more certain of the meaning to be attached to the 
word oxrdéas, which is also possibly borrowed from the Gnostic 
phraseology, being akin to the form oydoadas, {On the Gnostic 
conception of ** Prunicus,” see the note on the subject in Harvey $ 
Jreneus (vol. 1. p. 225), and Smith and Wace's Diet. Chr. Biogr, 
s.v. On the Gnostic Ogdoads, see Mansel’s Gnostic /Tervsies, pps 
1§2 sqq., 170 sqq., and the articles on Basilides and Valentinus in 


Dict. Chr. Biogr.] 


influences drawn from ordinary and carnal 
generation, but is without beginning and with- 
out end, and not according to the fabrications 
constructed by Lunomius, tn tenorance of His 
power, from the statements of / lato concerning 
the soudand from the sabbath rest of the H-brews. 


What he says runs thus :—“ As all generation 
is not protracted to infinity, but ceases on arriv- 
ing at some end, those who admit the origination 
of the Son are absolutely obliged to say that He 
then ceased being generated, and not to look 
incredulously on the beginning of those things 
which cease being generated, and therefore also 
surely degin: for the cessation of generation 
establishes a beginning of begetting and being 
begotten : and these facts cannot be disbelieved, 
on the ground at once of nature itself and of 
the Divine laws 9.” Now since he endeavours 
to establish his point inferentially, laying down 
his universal proposition according to the 
scientific method of those who are skilled in 
such matters, and including in the general 
premise the proof of the particular, let us first 
consider his universal, and then proceed to 
examine the force of his inferences. Is it a 
reverent proceeding to draw from “all gener- 
ation” evidence even as to the pre-temporal 
generation of the Son? and ought we to put 
forward ordinary nature as our instructor on 
the being of the Only-begotten? For my own 
part, I should not have expected any one to 
reach such a point of madness, that any such 
idea of the Divine and unsullied generation 
should enter his fancy. “All generation,” he 
says, “is not protracted to infinity.” What 
is it that he understands by “generation”? Is 
he speaking of fleshly, bodily birth, or of the 


| formation of inanimate objects? The affections 


involved in bodily generation are well known— 
affections which no one would think of trans- 
ferring to the Divine Nature. In order there- 
fore that our discourse may not, by mentioning 
the works of nature at length, be made to 
appear redundant, we shall pass such matters 
by in silence, as I suppose that every sensible 
man is himself aware of the causes by which 
generation is protracted, both in regard to its 
beginning and to its.cessation: it would be 
tedious and at the same time superfluous to 
express them all minutely, the coming together 
of those who generate, the formation in the 
womb of that which is generated, travail, birth, 
place, time, without which the generation of a 
body cannot be brought about,—things which 
are all equally alien from the Divine generation 
of the Only-begotten: for if any one of these 


9 This quotation from Eunomius presents some difficulties, but it 
is quite as likely that they are due to the obscurity of his style, as 
that they are due to corruption of the text. 
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things were admitted, the rest will of necessity 
all enter with it. ‘That the Divine generation, 
therefore, may be clear of every idea connected 
with passion, we shall avoid conceiving with 


regard to it even that extension which is 
measured by intervals. Now that which begins 


and ends is surely regarded as being in a kind 
of extension, and all extension is measured by 
time, and as time (by which we mark both the 
end of birth and its beginning) is excluded, it 
would be vain, in the case of the uninterrupted 
generation, to entertain the idea of end or be- 
ginning, since no idea can be formed to mark 
either the point at which such generation begins 
or that at which it ceases. If on the other 
hand it is the inanimate creation to which he 
is looking, even in this case, in like manner, 
place, and time, and matter, and preparation, 
and power of the artificer, and many like things, 
concur to bring the product to perfection. And 
since time assuredly i is concurrent with all things 
that are produced, and since with everything 
that is created, be it animate or inanimate, there 
are conceived also bases of construction relative 
to the product, we can find in these cases evi- 
dent beginnings and endings of the process of 
formation. For even the procuring of material 
is actually the beginning of the fabric, and is a 
sign of place, and is logically connected with 
time. All these things fix for the products their 
beginnings and endings; and no one could say 
that these things have any participation in the 
pretemporal generation of the Only-begotten 

God, so that, by the aid of the things now under 

consideration, we are able to calculate, with 
regard to that generation, any beginning or 
end. 

Now that we have so far discussed these 
matters, let us resume consideration of our 
adversaries’ argument. It says, ‘‘ As all gener- 
ation is not protracted to infinity, but ceases 
on arriving at some end.” Now, since the 
sense of “generation” has been considered 
with respect to either meaning,—whether he 
intends by this word to signify the birth of 
corporeal beings, or the formation of things 
created (neither of which has anything in com- 
mon with the unsullied Nature), the premise 
is shown to have no connection with the sub- 
ject. For it is not a matter of absolute 
necessity, as he maintains, that, because 
making and generation ceases at some limit, 


all | 


therefore those who accept the generation of | 


the Son should circumscribe it “by a double 
limit, by supposing, ,as regards it, a beginning 
and an end. For it is only as being circum- 
scribed in some quantitative way that things 
can be said either to begin or to cease on arriv- 


T ¥ ¢, with the subject of discussion, the generation of the Only- 
begotten, 


ing at a limit, and the measure expressed by 


| time (having its extension concomitant with the 


quantitv of that which is produced) differenti- 


‘ates the beginning from the end by the interval 


between them. But how can any one measure 
or treat as extended that which is without 
quantity and without extension? What measure 
can he find for that which has no quantity, or 
what interval for that which has no extension ? 
or how can any one define the infinite by 
“end” and “beginning?” for “beginning” 
and ‘‘end” are names of limits of extension, 
and, where there is no extension, neither is 
there any limit. Now the Divine Nature is 
without extension, and, being without extension, 
it has no limit; and that which is limitless is 
infinite, and is spoken of accordingly. Thus it 
is idle to try to circumscribe the infinite by 
“beginning” and “ending”—for what is cir- 
cumscnbed cannot be infinite. How comes 
it, then, that this Platonic Phaedrus discon- 
nectedly tacks on to his own doctrine those 
speculations on the soul which Plato makes in 
that dialogue? Foras Plato there spoke of ‘“‘ces- 
sation of motion,” so this writer too was eager to 
speak of ‘cessation of generation,” in order to 
impose upon those who have no knowledge of 
these matters, with fine Platonic phrases. ‘‘ And 
these facts,” he tells us, “‘ cannot be disbelieved, 
on the ground at once of nature itself and of 
the Divine laws.” But nature. from our previous 
remarks, appears not to be trustworthy for in- 
struction as to the Divi Ines eneration,-—not even 
if one were to take the universe itself as an 
illustration of the argument: since through its 
creation also, as we learn in the cosmogony 
of Moses, there ran the measure of time, meted 
out in a certain order and arrangement by 
stated days and nights, for each of the things 
that came into being: and this even our adver- 
saries’ statement does not admit with regard 
to the being of the Only-begotten, since it 
acknowledges that the Lord was before the 
times of the ages. 

It remains to consider his support of his 
point by ‘the Divine laws,” by which he under- 
takes to show both an end and a beginning of the 
generation of the Son. “God,” he says, “ willing 
that the law of creation should be impressed 
upon the Hebrews, did not appoint the first 
day of generation for the end of creation, or to 
be the evidence of its beginning; for He gave 
them as the memorial of the creation, not the 
first day of generation, but the seventh, where- 
on He rested from His works.” Will any one 
believe that this was written by Eunomius, and 
that the words cited have not been inserted by 
us, by way of misrepresenting his composition 
so as to make him appear mndiculous to our 
readers, in dragging in to prove his point 
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matters that have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion? For the matter in hand was to show, as 
he undertook to do, that the Son, not previously 
existing, came into being; and that, in being 
generated, He took a beginning of generation, 
and of cessation *,—His generation being pro- 
tracted in time, as it were by a kind of travail, 
And what is his resource for establishing this ? 
The fact that the people of the Hebrews, ac- 
cording to the Law, keep sabbath on the seventh 
day! How well the evidence agrees with the 
matter in hand! Because the Jew honours his 
sabbath by idleness, the fact, as he says, is 
proved that the Lord both had a beginning of 
birth and ceased being born! How many 
other testimonies on this matter has our author 
passed by, not at all of less weight than that 
which he employs to establish the point at 
issue !—the circumcision on the eighth day, the 
week of unleavened bread, the mystery on the 
fourteenth day of the moon’s course, the sacri- 
fices of purification, the observation of the 
lepers, the ram, the calf, the heifer, the scape- 
goat, the he-goat. If these things are far re- 
moved from the point, let those who are so much 
interested in the Jewish mysteries tell us how 
that particular matter is within range of the 
question. We judge it to be mean and unmanly 
to trample on the fallen, and shall proceed to 
enquire, from what follows in his writings, 
whether there is anything there of sucha kind 
as to give trouble to his opponent. All, then, 
that he maintains in the next passage, as to the 
impropriety of supposing anything intermediate 
between the Father and the Son, I shall pass 
by, as being, in a sense, in agreement with our 
doctrine. For it would bealike undiscriminating 
and unfair not to distinguish in his remarks what 
is irreproachable, and what is blamable, seeing 
that, while he fights against his own statements, 
he does not follow his own admissions, speak- 
ing of the immediate character of the connec- 
tion while refusing to admit its continuity, and 
conceiving that nothing was before the Son, 
and having some suspicion that the Son ws, 
while yet contending that He came into being 
when He was not. We shall spend but a short 
time on these points (since the argument has 
already been established beforehand), and then 
proceed to handle the arguments proposed, 

It is not allowable for the same person to set 
nothing above the existence of the Only-begotten, 
and to say that before His generation He was 
not, but. that He was generated ¢Aen when the 
Father willed. Tor “ ten” and “wen” have 
a sense which specially and properly refers to 
the denoting of time, according to the common 


2 The genitive Anfews is rather awkward ; it ma y be explained, 
however, as dependent upon apyqy i“ He began to be generated: 
He began to cease being yenerated, 


‘use of men who speak soundly, and according 
to their signification in Scripture. One may 
take “hen shall they say among the heathen 3,” 
and “‘zefer I sent yous,” and “/¢/en shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened 5,” and countless 
similar phrases through the whole of Scripture, 
to prove this point, that the ordinary Scriptural 
use employs these parts of speech to denote 
time. If therefore, as our opponent allows, time 
was not, the signifving of time surely disappears 
too: and if this did not exist, it will necessarily 
be replaced by eternity in our conception ®. 
[or in the phrase “was not” there is surely 
implied “once”: as, if he should speak of 
“not being,” without the qualification ‘ once,” 
he would also deny his existence now : but if 
he admits His present existence, and contends 
against His eternity, it is surely not ‘not being” 
absolutely, but “ not being” once which is present 
to his mind. And as this phrase is utterly 
unreal, unless it rests upon the signification of 
time, it would be foolish and idle to say that 


nothing was before the Son, and yet to maintain 
that the Son did not always exist. For if there 
is neither place nor time, nor any other creature 
where the Word that was in the beginning is 
not, the statement that the Lord “once was 
not” is entirely removed from the region of 
orthodox doctrine. So he is at variance not so 
much with us as with himself, who declares 
that the Only-begotten both was and was not. 
For in confessing that the conjunction of the 
Son with the lather is not interrupted by any- 
thing, He clearly testifies to His eternity. But 
if he should say that the Son was not in the 
Father, we shall not ourselves say anything 
against such a statement, but shall oppose to it 
the Scripture which declares that the Son is in 
the Father, and the Father in the Son, without 
adding 10 the phrase “once” or “when” or 


“then,” but testifying His eternity by this affirm- 
ative and unqualified utterance. 


$4. Then, having shown that Eunomtus’ calumny 
against the great Basil, that he called the 
Only-begotten “ Ungenerate,” ts false, and hav- 


ing again with much ingenuity discussed the 
eternity, being, and endlessness of the Onty- 
begotten, and the creation of light and of dark- 
ness, he concludes the book. 


With regard to his attempting to show that we 
say the Only-begotten God is ungenerate, it is as 
though he should say that we actually define the 
Father to be begotten : for either statement is of 
the same absurdity, or rather of the same blas- 


3 Ps, cxxvi. 3. 4S. Luke xxii. 35. 3S. Matt. xxv. te 
6 The phrase is obscure, and the text possibly corrupt. To rad 
ras évvodas (as Gulonius seems to have done) would simplify matters 
but the general sense is clear—that the denial of the existence of 


time implies ctervity. 
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phemous character. If, therefore, he has made 
up his mind to slander us, let him add the other 
charge as well, and spare nothing by which it 
may be in his power more violently to exasperate 
his hearers against us. But if one of these 
charges is withheld because its calumnious 
nature is apparent, why is the other made? For 


it is just the same thing, as we have said, so far 


as the impicty goes, to call the Son ungencrate 
and to call the Father generated. Now if any 
such phrase can found in our writings, in which 
the Son is spoken of as ungenerate, we shall 
give the final vote against ourselves: but if he 
is fabricating false charges and calumnies at his 
pleasure, making any fictitious statement he 
pleases to slander our doctrines, this fact may 
serve with sensible men for an evidence of our 
orthodoxy, that while truth itself fights on our 
side, he brings forward alice to accuse our doctrine, 
and makes up an indictment for unorthddoxy that 
has no relation to our statements.° To these 
charges, however, we can give a concise answer. 
As we judge that man accursed who says that 
the Only-begotten God is ungenerate, let him in 
turn anathematize the man who lays it down 
that He who was in the beginning “once was 
not.” For by such a method it will be shown 
who brings his charges truly, and who calumni- 
ously. But if we deny his accusations, if, when 
we speak ofa Father, we understand as implied in 
that word a Son also, and if, when we use the 
name ‘‘Son,” we declare that He really is what He 
is called, being shed forth by generation from the 
ungenerate Light, how can the calumny of those 
who persist that we say the Only-begotten is 
ungenerate fail to be manifest? Yet we shall 
not, because we say that He exists by genera- 
tion, therefore admit that He ‘once was not.” 
For every one knows that the contradiction be- 
tween “being” and “not being” is immediate, 
so that the affirmation of one of these terms 1s 
absolutely the destruction of the other, and that, 
just as “being” is the same in regard to every 
time at which any of the things that ‘‘are” is 
supposed to have its existence (for the sky, and 
stars, and sun, and the rest of the things that 
“are,” are not more in a state of being now 


than they were yesterday, or the day before, or| 


at any previous time), so the meaning of “not 
being ” expresses non-existence equally at every 
time, whether one speaks of it in reference to 
what is earlier or to what is later. For any of 


the things that do not exist7 is no more in a) 


” 


now than if it were 


state of “not being 


7 Reading tov ph vdeotwtwr, as the sense seems to require, 
unless we connect twv bdorwtwr with ove €or, In this case the 
sense will be practically the same, but the sentence will be extremely 
involved. ‘Vhe point which S, Gregory desires to enforce is that not 


regarded as past, present, or future, and that itis, in any of these | 


aspects, an idea which we cannot without impicty attach to the 
Divine Person of the Son. 


non-existent before, but the idea of ‘not 
being” is one applied to that which “is not” at 
any distance of time. And for this reason, in 
speaking of living creatures, while we use dif- 
ferent words to denote the dissolution into a 
state of “not being” of that which has been, 
and the condition of non-existerice of that which 
has never had an entrance into being, and say 
either that a thing has never come into being at 
all, or that that which was generated has died, 
yet by either form of speech we equally represent 
by our words “non-existence.” For as day is 
bounded on each side by night, yet the parts cf 
the night which bound it are not named alike, 
but we speak of one as “after night-fall,” and of 
the other as “before dawn,” while that which 
both phrases denote is night, so, if any one looks 
on that which 7s zo¢ in contrast to that which Zs, 
re will give different names to that state which 
is antecedent to formation and to that which 
follows the dissolution of what was formed, yet 
will conceive as one the condition which both 
phrases signify—the condition which is anteced- 
ent to formation and the condition following on 
dissolution after formation. [or the state of “not 
being ” of that which has not been generated, and 
of that which has died, save for the difference of 
the names, are the same,—with the exception of 
the account which we take of the hope of the 
resurrection. Now since we learn from Scripture 
that the Only-begotten God is the Prince of 
Life, the very life, and light, and truth, and all 
that is honourable in word or thought, we say 
that it is absurd and impious to contemplate, in 
conjunction with Him Who really is, the opposite 
conception, whether of dissolution tending to 
corruption, or of non-existence before formation: 
but as we extend our thought in every direction 
to what is to follow, or to what was before the 
aves, we nowhere pause in our conceptions 
at the condition of “not being,” judging it 
to tend equally to impiety to cut short the 
Divine being by non-existence at any time what- 
ever. For it is the same thing to say that the 
immortal life is mortal, that the truth is a lie, 
that light is darkness, and that that which is is 
not. He, accordingly, who refuses to allow that 
He will at some future time cease to be, will 
also refuse to allow that He “once was not,” 
avoiding, according to our view, the same 
impiety on either hand: for, as no death cuts 
short the endlessness of the life of the Only- 
begotten, so, as we look back, no period of non- 
existence will terminate His life in its course 
towards eternity, that that which in reality ¢s 
may be clear of all community with that which 
in reality 7s wot, For this cause the Lord, de- 


'siring that His disciples might be far removed 


being,’ of ‘ non-existence,” Is one and the same thing, whether itis | 


from this error (that they might never, by them- 


| selves scarching for something antecedent to 
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the existence of the Only-begotten, be led by 
their reasoning to the idea of non-existence), 
saith, “I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me§8,” in the sense that neither is that which ¢s 
not conceived in that which /’, nor that which 
ts in that which zs ze4. And here the very order 
of the phrase explains the orthodox doctrine ; for 
because the Father is not of the Son, but the 


Son of the Father, therefore He says, “ 1am in| 


the Father,” showing the fact that He is not of 
another but of Him, and then reverses the phrase 
to, “and the Father in Me,” indicating that he 


who, in his curious speculation, passes beyond | 


the Son, passes also beyond the conception of 
the Father: for He who is in anything cannot 
be found outside of that in which He is: so 
that the man who, while not denying that the 
Father is in the Son, yet imagines that he has 
in any degree apprehended the Father as external 
to the Son, is talking idly. Idle too are the 
wanderings of our adversaries’ fighting about 
shadows touching the matter of ‘‘ ungeneracy,” 
procecding without solid foundation by means of 
nonentities. Yet if ] am to bring more fully’to 
light the whole absurdity of their argument, let 
me be allowed to spend a little longer on this 
speculation. As they say that the Only-begotten 
God came into existence “later,” after the Father, 
this “unbegotten” of theirs, whatever they 
imagine it to be, is discovered of necessity to 
exhibit with itself the idea of evil. Who knows 
not, that, just as the non-existent is contrasted 
with the existent, so with every good thing or 
name is contrasted the opposite conception, as 
“bad ” with “ good,” “ falsehood ” with “truth,” 


“darkness” with “light,” and all the rest that | 


are similarly opposed to one another, where the 
cpposition admits of no middle term, and it is 
impossible that the two should co-exist, but the 
presence of the one destroys its opposite, and 
with the withdrawal of the other takes place the 
appearance of its contrary ? 

Now these points being conceded to us, the 
further point is also clear to any one, that, as 
Moses says darkness was before the creation of 
light, so also in the case of the Son (if, accord- 
ing to the heretical statement, the Father “ made 
Him at that time when He willed”), before He 
made Him, that Light which the Son is was not ; 
and, light not yet being, it is impossible that its 
‘opposite should not be. For we learn also 
from the other instances that nothing that comes 
from the Creator is at random, but that which 
. was lacking is added by creation to existing 
things. Thus it is quite clear that if God did 
make the Son, He made Him by 
deficiency in the nature of things. As, then, 
while sensible light was still lacking, there was 
ne E ES 

8S, John xiv. 10 


reason of a} 


darkness, and darkness would certainly have 
| prevailed had light not come into being, so also, 
when the Son “as yet was not,” the very and 
|true Light, and all else that the Son is, did not 
exist. For even according to the evidence of 
/heresy, that which exists has no need of coming 
linto being; if therefore He made Him, He 
assuredly made that which did not exist. Thus, 
according to their view, before the Son came 
‘into being, neither had truth come into being, 
nor the intelligible Licht, nor the fount of life, 
nor, generally, the nature of any thing that is 
excellent and good. Now, concurrently with 
| the exclusion of each of these, there is found to 
subsist the opposite conception: and if light 
was not, 1t cannot be denicd that darkness zwuas ; 
,and so with the rest,—-in place of each of these 
more excellent conceptions it is clearly impos- 
sible that its opposite did not exist in place of 
| that which was lacking. It is therefore a neces- 
‘sary conclusion, that when the Father, as the 
(heretics say, “had not as yet willed to make 
the Son,” none of those things which the Son 
is being yet existent, we must say that He was 
‘surrounded by darkness instead of Light, by 
‘falsehood instead of truth, by death instead of 
\lite, by evil instead of good. For He Who 
| creates, creates things that are not ; ‘‘ That which 
is,” as Eunomuius says, “‘needs not generation” ; 
jand of those things which are considered as 
| opposed, the better cannot be non-existent, ex- 
| cept by the existence of the worse. These are 
‘the gifts with which the wisdom of heresy 
rhonours the Father, by which it degrades the 
/eternity of the Son, and aseribes to God and 
the Father, before the “‘ production” of the Son, 
the whole catalogue of evils ! 

And let no one think to rebut by examples 
from the rest of creation the demonstration of 
the doctrinal absurdity which results from this 
argument. One will perhaps say that, as, when 
the sky was not, there was no opposite to it, so 
we are not absolutely compelled to admit that 
if the Son, Who is Truth, had not come into 
existence, the opposite did exist. To him we 
may reply that to the sky there is no corre- 
sponding opposite, unless one were to say that 
its non-existence is opposed to its existence. 
But to virtue is certainly opposed that which is 
vicious (and the Lord is virtue); so that when 
the sky was not, it does not follow that any- 
{thing zas, Dut when good was not, its opposite 
was; thus he who says that good was not, will 
certainly allow, even without intending it, that 
evil was. ‘But the Father also,” he says 9, ‘‘is 
absolute virtue, and life, and light unapproach- 
‘able, and all that is exalted in word or thought : 
so that there is no necessity to suppose, when 


9 ‘Phe words are probably those of ‘the imaginary objector; but 
} they may be a citation fro leunomius. 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. BOOK IX. 


the Only-begotten Light was not, the existence 
of that darkness which is His corresponding 
opposite.” But this is just what I say, that 
darkness never was; for the light never “was 
not,” for “the light,” as the prophecy says, “is 
always in the light.” If, however, according 
to the heretical doctrine, the “ungencrate 
light” is one thing, and the “ generated light ” 
another, and the one is eternal, while the other 
comes into existence at a later time, it follows 
of absolute necessity that in the eternal light 
we should find no place for the establishment 
ot its opposite ; (for if the light always shines, 
the power of darkness has no place in it;) and 
that in the case of the light which comes into 
being, as they say, afterwards, it is impossible 


that the light should shine forth save out of 


darkness ; and the interval of darkness between 
eternal light and that which arises later will be 
clearly marked in every way. For there would 
have been no need of the making of the later 


2 Ze. the “later light” must have arisen from darkness ; there- 
fore darkness must have intervened-betweem the ‘‘cternal light” 


and the “later light.” 


¥ The reference is probably to Ps. xxxvi. 9 


219 


light, if that which was created had not been of 
utility for some purpose : and the one use of 
light is that of the dispersion by its means of 
the prevailing gloom. Now the light which 
exists without creation is what it is by nature 
by reason of itself; but the created light clearly 
comes into being by reason of something else. 
It must be then that its existence was preceded 
by darkness, on account of which the light was 
of necessity created, and it is not possible by 
any reasoning to make plausible the view that 
darkness did not precede the manifestation of 
the Only-begotten Light,—on the supposition, 
that is, that He is believed to have been ‘‘ made” 
at a later time. Surely such a doctrine is be- 
yond.all impicty! It is therefore clearly shown 
that the I’ather of truth did not make the truth 
at a time when it was not; but, being the foun- 
tain of light and truth, and of all good, He 
shed forth from Himself that Only-begotten 
Light of truth by which the glory of His Person 
is expressly imaged; so that the blasphemy of 
those who say that the Son was a later addition 
to God by way of creation is at all points 
refuted, 
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€ 1. The tenth book discusses the unattainable and 
incomprehensible character of the enquiry tnto 
entities. And herein he strikingly sets forth 
the points concerning the nature and formation 

Of the ant, and the passage in the Gospel, “1 

am the door” and “ the way,” and also adis- 

cusses the attribution and interpretation of the 

Divine names, and the episode of the children 

of Benjamin. 

LET us, however, keep to our subject. A 
little further on he contends against those 
who acknowledge that human 
weak to conceive what cannot be grasped, and 
with lofty boasts enlarges on this topic on this 
wise, making light of our belief on the matter 
in these words :—“ For it by no means follows 
that, if some one’s mind, blinded by malignity, 
and for that reason unable to see anything in 
front or above its head, is but moderately com- 
petent for the apprehension of truth, we ought 
on that ground to think that the discovery, of 
reality is unattainable by the rest of mankind.” 
But I should say to him that he who declares 
that the discovery of reality is attainable, has of 
course advanced his own intellect by some 


method and logical process through the know- 


ledge of existent things, and after having been 
trained in matters that are comparatively small 
and easily grasped by way of apprehension, has, 
when thus prepared, flung his apprehensive fancy 
upon those objects which transcend all con- 
ception. Let, then, the man who boasts that 
he has attained the knowledge of real existence, 
interpret to us the real nature of the most 
trivial object that is before our eyes, that by what 
is knowable he may warrant our belief touch- 
ing what is secret: let him explain by reason 
what is the nature of the ant, whether its life is 
held together by breath and respiration, whether 
it is regulated by vital organs like other animals, 
whether its body has a framework of bones, 

‘whether the hollows of the bones are filled with 
marrow, whether its joints are united by the 
tension of sinews and ligaments, whether the 
position of the sinews is maintained by en- 
closures of muscles. and glands, whether the 
marrow extends along the vertebrae from the 
sinciput to the tail, whether it imparts to the 


nature is too} 


| 


1 


limbs that are moved the power of motion by 
means of the enclosure of sinewy membrane; 
whether the creature has a liver, and in connec- 
tion with the liver a gall-bladder; whether it 
has kidneys and heart, arteries and veins, mem- 
branes and diaphragm ; whether it is externally 
smooth or covered with hair; whether it is dis- 
tinguished by the division into male and female ; 
in what part of its body is located the power of 
sight and hearing ; whether it enjoys the sense 
of smell; whether its feet are undivided or 
articulated; how long it lives; what is the 
method in which they derive generation one 
from another, and what is the period of gesta- 
tion; how it is that all ants do not crawl, nor 
are all winged, but so ne belong to the creatures 
that move along the ground, while others are 
borne aloft in the air. Let him, then, who 
boasts that he has grasped the knowledge of 
real existence, disclose to us awhile the nature 
of the ant, and. then, and not till then, let him 
discourse on the nature of the power that sur- 
passes all understanding. But if he has not yet 
ascertained by his knowledge the nature of the 
tiny ant, how comes he to vaunt that by the 
apprehension of reason he has grasped Him 
Who in Himself controls all creation, and to 
say that those who own in themselves the weak- 
ness of human nature, have the perceptions of 
their souls darkened, and can neither reach 
anything in front of them, nor anything above 
their head ? 

3ut now let us see what understanding he 
who has the knowledge of existent things pos- 
sesses beyond the rest of the world. Let us 
listen to his arrogant utterance :—‘“Surely it 
would have been idle for the Lord to call Him- 
self ‘the door,’ if there were none to pass 
through to the understanding and contemplation 
of the Father, and it would have been idle for 
Him to call Himself ‘the way,’ if He gave no 
facility to those who wish to come to the Father. 
And how could He be a light, without hghtening 
men, without illuminating the eye of their Soul 
to understand both Himself and the transcend- 
ent Light?” Well, if he were here enumerating 
some arguments from his own head, that evade 
the understanding of the hearers by their 
subtlety, there would perhaps bea possibility of 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


being deceived by the ingenuity of the argu- 
ment, as his underlying thought frequently 
escapes the reader's notice. But since he alleges 
the Divine words, of course no one blames 
those who believe that their inspired teaching is 
the common property of all. ‘Since then,” he 
says, “the Lord was named ‘a door,’ it follows 
from hence that the essence of God may be 
comprehended by man.” But the Gospel does 
not admit of this meaning. Let us hear the 
Divine utterance itself “I am the door,” 
Christ says; “by Me if any man enter in he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out and 
find pasture*.”. Which then of these is the 
knowledge of the essence? 
things are here said, and each of them has its 
own special meaning, it is impossible to refer 
them all to the idea of the essence, lest the 
Deity should be thought to be compounded of 
different elements ; and yet it is not easy to find 
which of the phrases just quoted can most 
properly be applied to that subject. The Lord 
is" “the door,” By Me,” He says, “if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out and shall find pasture.” Are we to 
say? that it is “entrance” of which he speaks 
in place of the essence of God, or “salvation ” of 
those that enter in, or “ going out,” or ** pasture,” 
or “finding ” ?—for cach of these is peculiar in 
its significance, and does not agree in mean- 
ing with the rest. For to get within appears 
obviously contrary to “going out,” and so with 
the other phrases. For “‘ pasture,” in its proper 
meaning, is one thing, and ‘ finding” another 
thing distinct from it. Which, then, of these 
is the essence of the Father supposed to be? 
For assuredly one cannot, by uttering all these 
phrases that disagree one with another in sig- 
nification, intend to indicate by incompatible 
terms that Essence which is simple and un- 
compounded. And how can the word hold 
good, “No man hath seen God at any time 3,” 
and, ‘Whom no man hath seen nor can see 4,” 
and, “ There shall no man sce the face of the 
Lord and lives,” if to be inside the door, or 
outside, or the finding pasture, denote the es- 
sence of the Father? Tor truly He is at the 
same time a “door of encompassing °®,” and a 
“house of defence 7,” as David calls Him, and 
through Himself He receives them that enter, 
and in Himself He saves those who have come 
within, and again by Himself He leads them forth 
to the pasture of virtues, and becomes all things 
to them that are in the way of salvation, that so 


He may make Himself that which the needs of 


each demand,—both way, and guide, and “ door 
of encompassing,” and “ house of defence,” and 


1S. John x. 9 ¢ ; i 
2 Reading eitwuev, for which Ochler’s text substitutes etmopev. 
3S, John i. 18. x Tim, vi. 16. 


5 Cf, Exod. xxxili, 20, © Ps. cxli. 3(LXX.). 7 Ps. xxxi. 3 
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“water of comfort®,” and “ green pasture 8,” 
which in the Gospel He calls * pasture”: but 
our new divine says that the Lord has been 
called “the door” because of the knowledge of 
the essence of the Father. Why then does he 
not foree into the same significance the titles, 
“Rock,” and “Stone,” and “Fountain,” and 
“Tree,” and the rest, that so he might obtain 
evidence for his own theory by the multitude of 
strange testimonies, as he is well able to apply 
to each of these the same account which he has 
given of the Way, the Door, and the Light ? 
But, as Iam so taught by the inspired Scripture, 
I boldly affirm that He Who is above every name 
has for us many names, receiving them in ac- 
cordance with the variety of His gracious deal- 
ings with us®, being called the Light when He dis- 
perses the gloom of ignorance, and the Life when 
He grants the boon of immortality, and the Way 
when He guides us from error to the truth; so 
also. He is termed a “tower of strength ?,” and 
a “city of encompassing 7,” and a fountain, 
and a rock, and a vine, and a physician, and 
resurrection, and all the like, with reference to 
us, imparting Himself under various aspects by 
virtue of His benefits to us-ward. But those 
who are keen-sighted beyond human _ power, 
who see the incomprehensible, but overlook 
what may be comprehended, when they use 
such titles to expound the essences, are positive 
that they not only see, but measure Him Whom 
no man hath seen nor can see, but do not with 
the eye of their soul discern the Faith, which is 
the only thing within the compass of our observ- 
ation, valuing before this the knowledge which 
they obtain from ratiocination. Just so I have 
heard the sacred record laying blame upon 
the sons of Benjamin who did not regard the 
law, but could shoot within a hair's breadth 3, 
wherein, methinks, the word exhibited their eager 
pursuit of an idle object, that they were far- 
darting and dexterous aimers at things that were 
useless and unsubstantial, but ignorant and re- 
gardless of what was manifestly for their bene- 
fit. For after what I have quoted, the history 
goes on to relate what betel them, how, when 
they had run madly after the iniquity of Sodom, 
and the people of Israel had taken up arms 
against them in full force, they were utterly 
destroyed. And it seems to me to be a kindly 
thought to warn young archers not to wish to 
shoot within a hair’s-breadth, while they have no 
eyes for the door of the faith, but rather to drop 
their idle labour about the incomprehensible, 


‘and not to lose the gain that is ready to their 


hand, which is found by faith alone. 


8 Ps, xxiii, 2. % 

9 ‘This point has been already discussed by S. Gregory in the 
second and third books. See above, pp. 119, 149. It is also deale 
with in the short treatise ‘'On the Faith,” addressed to Simplicius, 
which will be found in this volume. * Ps, Ixi.. 3. 


4 Ps, XNKL ox LAX): 3 Cf, Judges xx. 16. 
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$2. He then wonderfully displays the Eternal Life, 
which is Christ, to those whe confess Him not, 
and applies to them the mournful lamentation 
of Jeremiah over Jehotakin, as betng closely 
allied to Montanus and Sadbellinus, 


But now that I have surveyed what remains 
of his treatise I shrink from conducting my 
argument further, as a shudderruns through my 
heart at his words. Tor he wishes to show that 
the Son is something different from eternal life, 
while, unless eternal life is found in the Son, our 
faith will be proved to be idle, and our preaching 
to be vain, baptism a superfluity, the agonies of 
the martyrs all for nought, the toils of the 
Apostles useless and unprofitable for the life of 
men.» “or why “did they “preach “Christ, in 
Whon, according to Eunomius, there does not 
reside the power of eternal life? Why do they 
make mention of those who had believed in 
Christ, unless it was through Him that they 
were to be partakers of eternal life? ‘lor the 
intelligence,” he says, “of those who have be- 
lieved*in the Lord, overleaping all sensible and 
intellectual existence, cannot stop even at the 
generation of the Son, but speeds beyond even 
this in its yearning for eternal life, eager to mect 
the First.” What ought I most to bewail in 
this passage? that the wretched men do not 
think that eternal life is in the Son, or that they 
conceive of the Person of the Only-begotten in 
so grovelling and earthly a fashion, that they 
fancy they can mount in their reasonings upon 
His beginning, and so look by the power of 
their own intellect beyond the life of the Son, 
and, leaving the generation of the Lord some- 
where beneath them, can speed onward beyond 
this in their yearning for cternal life? For the 
meaning of what I have quoted is nothing else 
than this, that the human mind, scrutinizing the 
knowledge of real existence, and lifting itself 
above the sensible and intelligible creation, will 
leave God the Word, Who was in the beginning, 
below itself, just as it has left below it all other 
things, and itself comes to be in Him in Whom 
God the Word was not, treading, by mental 
activity, regions which lie beyond the life of the 
Son,’there searching for eternal life, where the 
Only-begotten God is not. “ For in its yearning 
for eternal life,” he says, “it is borne in thought 
beyond the Son ”—clearly as though it had not 
in the Son found that which it was secking. 
If the eternal life is not in the Son, then as- 
suredly He Who said, “I am the life 4,” will be 
convicted of falsehood, or else He is life, it is 
true, but not eternal life. But that which is not 
eternal is of course limited in duration. 
such a kind of life is common to the irrational 


— 


4S, John xi. as. 
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animals as well as to men. Where then is the 
'majesty of the very life, if even the irrational 
creation share it? and how will the Word or 
Divine Reason 5 be the same as the Life, if this 
finds a home, in virtue of the life which is but 
temporary, in irrational creatures? For if, ac- 
cording to the great John, the Word is Life®, but 
that life is temporary and not eternal, as their 
heresy holds, and if, moreover, the temporary 
life has place in other creatures, what is the 
logical consequence ? Why, either that irrational 
animals are ational, or that the Reason must be 
confessed to be irrational. Have we any further 
need af words to confute their accursed and 
malignant blasphemy? Do such statements 
eyen pretend to conceal their intention of 
denying the Lord? lor if the Apostle plainly 
says that what is not eternal is temporary 7, and 
if these people see eternal life in the essence of 
the Iather alone, and if by alienating the Son 
from the Nature of the I'ather they also cut 


i 


| inheritance, 


Him off from eternal life, what is this but a 
manifest denial and rejection of the faith in 
the Lord? while the Apostle clearly says that 
those who “in this life only have hope in 
Christ are of all men most miserable ’.” If then 
the Lord is life, but not eternal life, assuredly 
the life is temporal, and but for a day, that 
which is operative only for the present time, or 
else 9 the Apostle bemoans those who have hope, 
as having missed the true life. 

However, they who are enlightened in Euno- 
mius’ fashion pass the Son by, and are carried 
in their reasonings beyond Him, seeking eternal 
life in Him Who is contemplated as outside 
and apart from the Only-begotten. What ought 
one to say to such evils as these, —save whatever 
calls forth lamentation and weeping? Alas, 
how can we groan over this wretched and pitiable 
generation, bringing forth a crop of such deadly 
mischiefs? In days of yore the zealous Jeremiah 
bewailed the people of Israel, when they gave an 
evil consent to Jehoiakim who led the way to 
idolatry, and were condemned to captivity under 
the Assyrians in requital for their unlawful wor- 
ship, exiled from the sanctuary and banished far 
from the inheritance of their fathers. Yet more 
fitting does it seem to me that these lamentations 
be chanted when the imitator of Jehoiakim draws 
away those whom he deceives to this new kind 
of idolatry, banishing them from their ancestral 
I mean the Faith. They too, ina 
way corresponding to the Scriptural record, are 


5 6 Adyos: the idea of ‘renson’’ must be expressed to convey 
the force required for the argument following. 

© Of Sa Jota 4. g 

7 The reterence is perhaps to 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

5 Of, 2 Core XV, 10. 

9 If we might read p for 7 the sense of the passage would be 
materially siniplified :—'* His life is temporal, that life which 
operates only for the present time, Whereon those who hope are the 
objects of the Apostles pity.” 
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carried away captive to Babylon from Jerusalem 
that is above,—ihat is from the Church of God 
to this confusion of pernicious doctrines,—for ' 
Babylon means “confusion.” And even as 
Jehotakim was mutilated, so this man, having 
voluntarily deprived himself of the light of the 
truth, has become a prey to the Babylonian des- 
pot, never having learned, poor wretch, that the 
Gospel enjoins us to behold eternal life alike 
in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as the Word has thus spoken con- 
cerning the Father, that to know Him is life 
eternal?, and concerning the Son, that every 
one that believeth on Him hath eternal life 3, 
and concerning the Holy Spirit, that to Him 
that hath received His grace it shall be a well 
of water springing up unto cternal life+. Ac- 
cordingly every one that yearns for eternal life, 
when he has found the Son,—I mean the true 
Son, and not the Son falsely so called—has 
found in Him in its entirety what he longed for, 
because He is life and hath life in Himself. 
But this man, so subtle in mind, so keen-sighted 
of héart, does not by his extreme acuteness of 
vision discover life in the Son, but, having 
passed Him over and left Him behind as a 
hindrance in the way to that for which he searches, 
he there seeks eternal life where he thinks the 
true Life not to be! What could we conceive 
more to be abhorred than this for profanity, or 
more melancholy as an occasion of lamentation ? 
But that the charge of Sabellianism and Mon- 
tanism should be repeatedly urged against our 
doctrines, is much the same as if one should lay 
to our charge the blasphemy of the Anomceans. 
For if one were carefully to investigate the 
falsehood of these heresies, he would find that 
they have great similarity to the error of Euno- 
mius. For each of them affects the Jew in his 
doctrine, admitting neither the Only-begotten 
God nor the Holy Spirit to share the Deity of 
the God Whom they call “ Great,” and “ First.” 
For Whom Sabellius calls God of the three 
names, Him does Eunomius term unbegotten : 
but neither contemplates the Godhead in the 
Trinity of Persons. Who then is really akin to 
Sabellius let the judgment of those who read 
our argument decide. Thus far for these 
matters. 


§ 3. He then shows the eternity of the Son's gen- 
eration, and the inseparable identity of £lis 
essence with Him that begat Lim, and likens 
the folly of Eunomius to children playing with 
sand, 


But since, in what follows, he is active in stir-| 
ring up the ill savour of his disgusting attempts, | pieces 5 Hse ra 


Altering Ochler’s punctuation. 
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whereby he tries to make out that the Only- 
begotten God “once was not,” it will be well, 
as our mind on this head has been mace pretty 
clear by our previous arguments, no longer to 
plunge our argument also in what is likewise 
bad, except perhaps that it is not unseason- 
able to add this one point, having selected 

from the multitude. He says (some one having 
remarked that “the property of not being be- 
gotten -is equally associated with the essen 
of the I’ather°®”), “The argument proceeds by 
like steps to those by which it came to a con- 
clusion in the case of the Son.” The orthodox 
doctrine is clearly strengthened by the attack of 
the doctrine, namely, that we 
ought not to think that not to be begotten or to 
be begotten are identical with the essence 7, but 


; that these should be contemplated, it is true, in 


the subject, while the subject in its proper 
definition is something else beyond these, and 
since no difference is found in the subject, 
because the difference of “begotten” and “un- 
begotten” is apart from the essence, and does 
not affect it, it necessarily follows that the es- 
sence must be allowed to be in both Persons 
Without variation. Let us moreover inquire, 
over and above what has been already said, into 
this point, in what sense he says that ‘ gener- 
ation” is alien from the Father,—-whether he 
does so conceiving of it as an essence or an 
operation. If he conceives it to be an operation, 
it is clearly equally connected with its result and 
with its author, as in every kind of production 
one may see the operation alike in the product 
and the producer, appearing in the production 
of the effects and not separated from their 
artificer. But if he terms ‘‘generation” an es- 
sence separate from the essence of the Father, 
admitting that the Lord came into being there- 
from, then he plainly puts this in the place of 
the Father as regards the Only-begotten, so that 
two Fathers are conceived in the case of the 
Son, one a Father in name alone, Whom he 
calls “the Ungenerate,” Who has nothing to do 
with generation, and the other, which he calls 
“veneration,” performing the part .of a Father 
to the Only-begotten, : 

And this is brought home even more by the 
statements of Eunomius himself than by our 
ownarguments. Forin what follows, he says :— 
“God, being without generation, is also prior to 
that which is generate,” and a little further on, 
“for He Whose existence arises from being 
generated did not exist before He was generated.” 
Accordingly, if the Father has nothing to do 


6 Proqininbly the quotation from the unknown author, if com- 
| pleted, would run. ‘as that of being begotten is associated with the 


7 If the property of not being begotten is “associated with” 
the essence, it clearly cannot be the essence, as Eunomius elsewhere 
maintains uw to be : hence the plirase which be here adopts concedes 
| S. Gregory's position on this point, 
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with generation, and if it is from generation that 
the Son derives His being, then the lather has 
no action in respect of the subsistence of the 
Son, and is apart from all connection with cen- 
eration, from which the Son draws His being, 
If, then, the Father is alicn from the generation | 


of the Son, they either invent for the Son an-| 


other Father under the name of “generation,” 
or in their wisdom make out the Son to be self- 
begotten and self-generated. You see the 
confusion of mind of the man who exhibits his 
ignorance to us up and down in his own argu- 


eration of which we have spoken before, and 
says that it is separated from the Father but 
associated with the Son, then I think it waste 
|of time to linger over the consideration of the 
‘unintelligible. For whether he ‘thinks genera- 
tion to be a self-existent object, or whether by 
the name he is carried in thought to that which 
‘has no actual existence, I have not to this day 
been able to find out from his language. For 
his fluid and baseless argument lends itself alike 
to either supposition, inclining to one side or to 
the other according to the fancy of the thinker. 


ment, how his profanity wanders in many paths, | 


or rather in places where no path is, without 
advancing to its mark by any trustworthy guid- 
ance ; and as one may see in the case of infants, 


when in their childish sport they imitate the | 
building of houses with sand, that what they | 
build is not framed on any plan, or by any rules | 


of art, to resemble the original, but first they 
make something at haphazard, and in silly 
fashion, and then take counsel what to call it,— 
this penetration J discern in our author. For 
after ¢etting together words of impiety according 
to what first comes into his head, like a heap of 
sand, he begins to cast about to see whither his 
unintelligible profanity tends, growing up as it 
does spontaneously from what he has said, with- 
out any rational sequence. For I do not 
imagine that he originally proposed to invent 
generation as an actual subsistence standing to 
the essence of the Son in the place of the Father, 
nor that it was part of our rhetorician’s plan that 
the Father should be considered as alien from the 
generation of the Son, nor was the absurdity 
of self-generation deliberately introduced. But 
all such absurdities have been emitted by our 
author without reflection, so that, as regards 
them, the man who so blunders is not even worth 
much refutation, as he knows, to borrow the 
Apostle’s words, “neither what he says. 
whereof he affirms *.” 

“For He Whose existence arises from gener- 
ation,” he says, “ did not exist before generation.” 
If he here uses the term “generation” of the 
Father, I agree with Him, and there is no op- 
ponent. For one may mean the same thing by 
either phrase, by saying either that Abraham 
begat Isaac, or, that Abraham was the father of 
Isaac. Since then to be father is the same as 
to have begotten, if any one shifts the words 
from one form of speech to the other, paternity 
will be shown to be identical with generation. 
If, therefore, what Eunomius says is “this, a 
Whose existence is derived from the Father 
was not before the Father,” the statement is 
sound, and we give our vote in favour of it 
But if he is recurring in the phrase to that gen- 
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After this he shows that the Son, who truly 
is, and ts in the bosom of the Father, is simple 
and uncompounded, and that [le who redeemed 
us frou bondage ts not under dominion of the 
father, nor tn a state of slavery: and that 
othercuse not Fle alone, but also the Father 
Iho ts in the Son and ts One with Him, must 
bea slave; and that the word “ being” 1s 

Jorned from the word to “be” And having 
excellently and notably discussed all these 
waters, he concludes the book. 


But not yet has the most grievous part of his 
profanity been examined, which the sequel of his 
treatise goes ontoadd. Well, let us consider his 

|words sentence by sentence. Yet I know not 
how I can dare to let my mouth utter the horrible 
and godless language of him who fights against 
Christ. For I fear lest, like some baleful drugs, 
the remnant of the pernicious bitterness should 
be deposited upon the lips through which the 


'words pass. ‘‘ He that cometh unto God,” says 
the Apostle, “must believe that He is 9.”  Ac- 


cordingly, true existence is the special distinc- 
‘tion of Godhead. But Eunomius makes out 
Him Who truly is, either not to exist at all, or 
‘not to exist in a proper sense, which js just the 
same as not existing at all; for he who does not 
properly exist, does not really exist at all; as, for 
example, he is said to “run” in a dream who in 
that state fancies he is exerting himself in the 
race, while, since he untruly acts the semblance 
of the real race, his fancy that he is running is 
not for this reasona race. But even though in an 
inexact sense it is so called, still the name is 
civen to it falsely. Accordingly, he who dares 
to assert that the Only-begotten God either does 
not properly exist, or does not exist at all, mani- 
ifestly blots out of his ereed all faith in Him. 
| For who can any longer believe in something 
non-existent 2? or who would resort to Him 
Whose being has been shown by the enemies 
st the true Lord to be improper and unsub- 


stantial ? : 
But that our statement may not be thought 
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to be unfair to our opponents, I will set side by 
side with it the language of the i impious persons, 
which runs as follows :—‘ He Who is in the 
bosom of the Existent, and Who is in the be- 
ginning and is with God, not being, or at all 
events not being in a strict sense, even though 
Basil, neglecting this distinction and addition 
uses the title of ‘Existent’ interchangeably, 
contrary to the truth—” What do you say? 
that He Who is in the Father is not, and that 
He Who is in the beginning, and Who is in the 
bosom ‘of the Father, is not, for this very reason, 
that He isin the beginning and is in the Father, 
and is discerned in the bosom of the Existent, 
and hence does not in a strict sense exist, be- 
cause He is in the Existent? Alas for the 
idle and irrational tenets !_ Now for the first time 
we have heard this piece of vain babbling,—that 
the Lord, by Whom are all things, does not in a 
strict sense exist. And we have not'yet got to 
the end of this appalling statement; but some- 
thing yet more startling remains behind, that 
he not only affirms that He does not exist, or 
does not strictly speaking exist, but also that 
the Nature in which He is conceived to reside 
is various and composite. For he says “not 
being, or not being simple.” But that to which 
simplicity does not belong is manifestly various 
and composite. How then can the same Person 
be at once non-existent and composite 1n essence ? 
For one of two alternatives they must choose > 
if they predicate of Him non-existence ‘they’ can- 
not speak of Him as composite, or if they affirm 
Him to be composite they cannot rob Him of 
existence. But that their blasphemy may assume 
many and varied shapes, it jumps at every god- 
less notion when it wishes to contrast Him with 
the existent, affirming that, strictly speaking, He 
does not exist, and in His relation to the un- 
compounded Nature denying Him the attribute 
of simplicity: — “not existing, not existing 
simply, not existing in the strict sense.” .Who 
among those who have transgressed the word 
and forsworn the Faith was ever so lavish in 
utterances denying the Lord? He has stood 
up in rivalry ith the divine proclamation of 
John. For as often as the latter has attested 
“was” of the Word, so often does he apply to 
Him Who is an opposing “was not.” And he 
contends against the holy lips of our father 
Basil, bringing against him the charge that he 
« neglects these distinctions,” when he says 
that. He Who is in the Father, and in the be- 
ginning, and in the bosom of the I “ather, exists, 
holding the view that the addition of ‘in the 
beginning, ” and “in the bosom of the Father,’ 

bars the real existence of Him Who is. Vain 
learning! What things the teac hers of deceit 
teach ! “what strange doctrines they introduce to 
their hearers! they instruct them that that 


which is in something else does not exist! So, 
Eunomius, since your heart and brain are within 
you, neither of them, according to your distinc- 
tion, exists. For if the Only-begotten God does 
not, strictly speaking, exist, for this reason, that 
He is in the bosom of the Father, then every- 


,|thing that is in something else is thereby ex- 


cluded from existence. But certainly your heart 
exists in you, and not independently ; therefore, 
according to your view, you must either say that 
it does not exist at all, or that it does not exist 
in the strict sense. However, the ignorance 
and profanity of his language are so gross and 
so glaring, as to be obvious even before our 
argument, at all events to all persons of sense: 
but that his folly as well as his impiety may be 
more manifest, we will add thus much to what 
has gone before. If one may only say that that 
in the strict sense exists, of which the word of 
Scripture attests the existence detached from all 
rclation to anything else, why do they, like those 
who carry water, perish with thirst when they 
have it in their power to drink? Even this 
man, though he had at hand the antidote to his 
blasphemy against the Son, closed his eyes and 
ran past it as though fearing to be saved, and 
charges Basil with unfairness for having sup- 
pressed the qualifying words, and for only 
quoting the “was” by itself, in reference to the 
Onlyybegotten. And yet it was quite in his 


power'to se? what Basil saw and what every one 


who has eyes sees. And herein the sublime 
John seems to me to have been prophetically 
moved, that the mouths of those fighters against 
Christ might*be stopped, who on the ground of 
these additions deny the existence, in the strict 
sense, of the Christ, saying simply and without 
qualification “The Word was God,” and was 
Life, and was Light’, not merely speaking of 
Him as being in the beginning, and with God, 
and in the bosom of the Father, so that by their 
relation the absolute existence of the Lord 
should be done away. But his assertion that 
He was God, by this absolute declaration de- 
tached from all relation to anything else, cuts 
off every subterfuge from those who in their 
reasonings run into impiety ; and, in addition to 
this, there is moreover something else which still 
more convincingly proves the malignity of our 
adversaries. For if they make out that to exist 
in something is an indication of not existing in 
the strict sense, then certainly they allow that 
not even the Father exists absolutely, as they 
have learnt in the Gospel, that just as the Son 
abides in the Father, so the Father abides in 
the Son, according to the words of the Lord 2, 
For to say that the Father is im the Son is 
equivalent to saying that the Son is in the 


* Cf. Si Johnie 2, 4 S. John xiv. rr 
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bosom of the Father. And in passing let us 
make this further inquiry. When the Son, as 


they say, “was not,” what did the bosom of the 


Father contain? For assuredly they must either 
grant that it was full, or suppose it to have been 
empty. If then the bosom was full, certainly 
the Son was that which filled the bosom. But 
if they imagine that there was some void in the 
bosom of the Father, they do nothing clse than 
assert of Him perfection by way of augmentation, 
in the sense that He passed from the state of 
void and deficiency to the state of fulness and 
perfection. But “they knew not nor under- 
stood,” says David of those that “ walk on still 
in darkness 3.” For he who has been rendered 
hostile to the true Light cannot keep his soul in 
light. For this reason it was that they did not 
perceive lying ready to their hand in. logical 
sequence that which would have corrected their 
impiety, smitten, as it were, with blindness, like 
the men of Sodom. 

but he also says that the essence of the Son 
is controlled by the Father, his exact words 
being as follows :—‘ For He Who is and lives 
because of the Father, does not appropriate this 
dignity, as the essence which controls even Him 
attracts to itself the conception of the Existent.” 
If these doctrines approve themselves to some 
of the sages ‘‘who are without,” let not the 
Gospels nor the rest of the teaching of the 
Holy Seripture be in any way disturbed. For 
what fellowship is there between the creed 
of Christians and the wisdom that has been 
made foolish+? But if he leans upon the sup- 
port of the Scriptures, let him show one such 
declaration from the holy writings, and we will 
hold our peace. I hear Paul cry aloud, “‘ There 
is one Lord Jesus Christ5.” But Eunomius 
shouts against Paul, calling Christ a slave. lor 
we recognize no other mark of a slave than to be 
subject and controlled. The slave is assuredly 
a slave, but the slave cannot by nature be Lord, 
even though the term be applied to Him by 
inexact use. And why should I bring forward 
the declarations of Paul in evidence of the 
lordship of the Lord? For Paul’s Master 
Himself tells His disciples that He is truly 
Lord, accepting as He docs the confession of 
those who called Him Master and Lord. lor 
He says, “Ye call Me Master and Lord; and 
ye say well, for so I am®” And in the same 
way He enjoined that the Father should be 
called Father by them, saying, “Call no man 
‘master upon earth: for one is your Master, 
even Christ: and call no man father upon earth, 
for one is your Father, Which is in heaven 7.” 
To which then ought we to give heed, as we 


3 Cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 5- 4 Chez Cort, 20; 
F&F ee 6 CES. John xiti, 13. 
7 Ch S. Matt. xxiii, 8-10. 
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are thus hemmed in between them? On one 
side the Lord Himself, and he who has Christ 
speaking in him ®, enjoin us not to think of Him 
jas a slave, but to honour Him even as the 
Father is honoured, and on the other side 
Hunomius brings his suit against the Lord, 
claiming Him asa slave, when he’says that He 
on Whose shoulders rests the government of 
the universe is under dominion. Can our 
choice what to do be doubtful, or is the de- 
cision which is the more advantageous course 
unimportant? Shall I slight the advice of Paul, 
Eunomius ? shall I deem the voice of the 
Truth less trustworthy than thy deceit? But 
“if I had not come and spoken unto them, they 
had not had sin9.” Since then, He has spoken 
to them, truly declaring Himself to be Lord, 
and that He is not falsely named Lord (for He 
says, “Iam,” not “I am called”), what need 
is there that they should do that, whereon the 
vengeance is inevitable because they are fore- 
warned ? 

But perhaps, in answer to this, he will again 
put forth his accustomed logic, and will say that 
the same Being is both slave and Lord, domin- 
ated by the controlling power but lording it 
over the rest. These profound distinctions are 
talked of at the cross-roads, circulated by those 
who are enamoured of falsehood, who confirm 
their idle notions about the Deity by illustrations 
from the circumstances of ordinary life. For 
since the occurrences of this world give us 
examples of such arrangements? (thus in a 
wealthy establishment one may see the more 
active and devoted servant set over his fellow- 
servants by the command of his master, and so 
invested with superiority over others in the same 
rank and station), they transfer this notion to 
the doctrines concerning the Godhead, so that 
the Only-begotten God, though subject to the 
sovereignty of His superior, is no way hindered by 
the authority of His sovereign in the direction 
of those inferior to Him. But let us bid fare- 
well to such philosophy, and procced to dis- 
cuss this point according to the measure of our 
intelligence. Do they confess that the Father is 
by nature Lord, or do they hold that He arrived 
at this position by some kind of election? I 
do not think that a man who has any share 
whatever of intellect could come to such a pitch 
of madness as not to acknowledge that the 
lordship of the God of all is His by nature. 
For that which is by nature simple, uncom- 
pounded, and indivisible, whatever it happens 
to be, that it is throughout in all its entirety, not 
becoming one thing after another by some pro- 
cess of change, but remaining eternally in the 
condition in which it is. What, then, is their 


8 Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 3. 9S, John xv. 22. 
® Ochler’s punctuation seems here to require alterauom 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS;, 


belief about the Only-begotten ? 


they think that He is some multiform thing, 
made up of many parts, assuredly they will not 
concede Him even the name of Deity, but will 
drag down their doctrine of the Christ to cor- 
poreal and material conceptions: but if they 
agree that He is simple, how is it possible in 
the simplicity of the subject to recognize the 
concurrence of contrary attributes? For just 
as the contradictory opposition of life and 
death admits of no mean, so in its distinguishing 
characteristics is domination diametrically and 


irreconcilably opposed to servitude. For if 


one were to consider each of these by itself, one 
could not properly frame any definition that 
would apply alike to both, and where the defini- 
tion of things is not identical, their nature also 
is assuredly different. If then the Lord is 
simple and uncompounded in nature, how can 
the conjunction of contraries be found in the sub- 
ject, as would be the case if servitude mingled 
with lordship? But if He is acknowledged ‘to 
be Lord, in accordance with the teaching of the 
saints, the simplicity of the subject is evidence 
that He can have no part or lot in the opposite 
condition: while if they make Him out to bea 
slave, then it is idle for them to ascribe to Him 
the title of lordship. For that which is simple 
in nature is not parted asunder into contradictory 
attributes. But if they affirm that He is one, 
and is called the other, that He is by nature 
slave and Lord in name alone, let them boldly 
utter this declaration and relieve us from the 
long labour of answering them. For who can 


afford to be so lei surely in his treatment of 


inanitics as to employ arguments to demonstrate 
what is obvious and unambiguous? Forifaman 
were to inform against himself for the crime 
of murder, the accuser would not be put to any 
trouble in bringing home to him by evidence 
the charge of blood- guiltiness. In like manner 
we shall no longer bring against our opponents, 


when they advance so far in impiety, a con- 


futation framed after examination of their case. 
For he who affirms the Only-begotten to bea 
slave, makes Him out by so saying to be a 
fellow-servant with himself: 
necessity arise a double enormity. For either 
he will despise his fellow-slave and deny the 
faith, having shaken off the yoke of the lord- 
ship of Christ, or he will bow before the slave, 
and, turning away from the self-determining 
nature that owns no Lord over it, will in a 
manner worship himself instead of God. For 


if he sees himself in slavery, and the object of 


his worship also in slavery, he of course looks 
at himself, seeing the whole of himself in that 
which he worships. But what reckoning can 


Do they own 
that His essence is simple, or do they suppose 
that in it there is any sort of composition? If 


and hence will of 


BOOK X. gay 


count up all the other mischicfs that necessarily 
accompany this pravity of doctrine? Tor who 
does not know that he who is by nature a slave, 
and follows his avocation under the constraint 
imposed by a master, cannot be removed even 
from the emotion of fear? And of this the 
inspired Apostle is a witness, when he says, 
'Ve have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear?.” So that they will be found to 
attribute, after the likeness of men, the emotion 
of fear also to their fellow-servant God. 

Such is the God of heresy. But what we, 
;who, in the words of the Apostle, have been 
called to liberty by Christ3, Who hath freed 
us trom bondage, have been taught by the 
Scriptures to think, I will set forth in few words. 
I take my start from the inspired teaching, and 
boldly declare that the Divine Word does not 
wish even us to be slaves, our nature having 
now been changed for the better, and that He 
Who has taken all that was ours, on the terms 
of giving to us in return what is His, even as 
He ioc, disease, death, curse, and sin, so took 
our slavery also, not in such a way as Himself 
to have what He took, but so as to purge 
our nature of such evils, our dcfects being 
swallowed up and done away with in His stain- 
less nature. As therefore in the life that we 
hope for there will be neither disease, nor curse, 
nor sin, nor death, so slavery also along with 
these will vanish away. And that what i say 1S 
true I call the Truth Himself to witness, Who 
says to His disciples “I call you no more 
servants, but friends +.” If then our nature will 
be free at length from the reproach of slavery, 
how comes the Lord of all to be reduced to 
slavery by the madness and infatuation of these 
deranged men, who must of course, as a logical 
consequence, assert that He does not know the 
counsels of the Father, because of His declar- 
ation concerning the slave, which tells us that 
“the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth+”? But when they say this, let them 
| hear that the Son has in Himself all that pertains 
to the Father, and sees all things that the 
Father doeth, and none of the good things that 
belong to the Father is outside the knowledge 
of the Son. For how can He fail to have any- 
thing that is the Father’s, seeing He has the 
Father wholly in Himself? Accordingly, if 
“the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth,” 
and if He has in Himself all things that are the 
Father's, let those who are reeling with strong 
drink at last become sober, and let them now, 
if never before, look up at the truth, and see 
that He who has all things that the Father has 
is lord of all, and not a slave. For how can the 
personality that owns no lord over it bear on 


7 Rom, vill. rg. NC Galiv ta. 4 Cf. S. John xv. rg. 
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itself the brand of slavery? How can the King | 


of all fail to have His form of like honour with 
Himself? how can dishonour—for slavery is 
dishonour—constitute the brightness of the true 
glory? and how is the King’s son born into 
slavery? No, itis not so. But as He is ] aight 
of Light, and Life of Life, and Truth of Truth, 
so is He Lord of Lord, King of King, God of 
God, Supreme of Supreme ; for having in Him- 
self the Father in His entirety, whatever the 
Father has in Himself He also assuredly has, 
and since, moreover, all that the Son has belongs 
to the Father, the enemies of God’s glory are 
inevitably compelled, if the Son is a slave, to 
drag down to servitude the Father aswell. For 
there is no attribute of the Son which is not ab- 
solutely the Father’s. “ Forall Mineare Thine,” 
He says, “and Thine are Mines.” What then 
will the poor creatures say? Which is more 
reasonable—that the Son, Who has said, “Thine 
are Mine, and I am glorified in them 5,” should 
be glorified in the sovereignty of the Father, 
or that*insult should be offered to the Father 
by the degradation involved in the slavery of 
the Son? For it is not Aran: that He 
Who contains in Himself all that belongs to 
the Son, and Who is Himself in the Son, 
should not also absolutely be in the slavery of 
the Son, and have slavery in Himself. Such 
are the results achieved by Eunomuus’ philo- 
sophy, whereby he inflicts upon his Lord 
the insult of slavery, while he attaches the 
same degradation to the stainless glory of the 
Father. 

Let us however return once more to the 
course of his treatise. What does Eunomius 
say concerning the Only-begotten? ‘That He 
“does not appropriate the dignity,” for he calls 
the appellation of “being” a “dignity.” A 
startling piece of philosophy! Who of all men 
that have ever .been, whether among Greeks or 
barbarian sages, who of the men of our own day, 
who of the men of all time ever gave “ being” 
the name of “dignity”? For everything that 
is regarded as subsisting® is said, by the com- 
mon custom of all who use language, to “be”: 
and from the word ‘‘be” has been formed the 
term “ being.” But now the expression “ dignity” 
is applied in a new fashion to the idea expressed 
by “being.” For he says that “the Son, Who 
is and lives because of the Father, does not 
appropriate this dignity,” having no Scripture 

to support his statement, and not conducting 
‘his statement to so senseless a conclusion by 
any process of logical inference, but as if he 
had taken into his intestines some windy food, 
he belches forth his blasphemy in its crude and 
unmethodized form, like some unsavoury breath. 
ose eS ere nn ae 


$ S. John xvii. 10 © by brogtace Bewpovmevor. 


“Fle does not appropriate this dignity.” Let 


us concede the point of “being” being called 


“dignity.” What then? does He Who is not 
appropriate being? “No,” says Eunomius, 
“because He exists by reason Of the Father.” 
Do you not then say that He Who does not 
appropriate being is not? for “not to appropri- 
ate” has the same force as “to be alien from”, 
and the mutual opposition of the ideas 7 is evi- 
dent. For that which is “proper” is not 
“alien,” and that which is “alien” is not 
“proper.” He therefore Who does not “ap- 
propriate” being is obviously alien from being : 
and He Who is alicn from being is non- 
existent. 

jut his cogent proof of this absurdity he 
brings forward in the words, “as the essence 
which controls even Him attracts to itself the 
conception of the Existent.” Let us say no- 
thing about the awkwardness of the combin- 
ation here: let us examine his serious meaning. 
What argument ever demonstrated this? He 
superfluously reiterates to us his statement of 
the Essence of the Father having sovereignty 
over the Son. What evangelist is the patron 
of this doctrine? What process of dialectic 
conducts us to it. What premises support 
it? What line of argument ever demon- 
strated by any logical consequence that the 
Only-begotten God is under dominion? “ But,” 
says he, “the essence that is dominant over 
the Son attructs to itself the conception of 
the Existent.” What is the meaning of the 
attraction of the existent? and how comes the 
phrase of “‘attracting” to be flung on the top 
of what he has said before ? Assuredly he who 
considers the force of words will judge for him- 
self. About this, however, we will say nothing : 
but we will take up again that argument that 
he does not grant essential being to Him to 
Whom he does not leave the title of the Exist- 
ent. And why does he idly fight with shadows, 
contending about the non-existent being this or 
that? For that which does not exist is of course 
neither like anything else, nor unlike. But while 
cranting that He is existent he forbids Him to 
be so called. Alas for the vain precision of 
haggling about the sound of a word while making 
concessions on the more important matter! But 
in what sense does He, Who, as he says, has 
dominion over the Son, “attract to Himself the 
conception of the Existent”? For if he says 
that the Father attracts His own essence, this 
process of attraction is superfluous: for exist- 
ence is His already, without being attracted. 
If, on the other hand, his meaning is that the 
existence of the Son is attracted by the Father, 
I cannot make out how existence is to be 


7 Vhe ideas of “own” implied in “appropriate,” and that of 


incongruity implied in *' alicnation,” 
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wrenched from the Existent, and to pass over to 
Him Who “attracts” it. Can he be dreaming 
of the error of Sabellius, as though the Son did 
not exist in Himself, but was painted on to the 
personal existence of the Father? is this his 
meaning in the expression that the conception 
of the Existent is attracted by the essence which 
exercises domination over the Son? or does he, 


while not denying the personal existence of the 
Son, nevertheless say that He is separated from 
the meaning conveyed by the term ‘the Exist- 
ent”? And yet, how can “the Existent” be 
separated from the conception of existence ? 
For as long as anything is what it is, nature 
does not admit that it should not be what 
it 1s, 


wy Vv ee 
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§ 1. Zhe eleventh book shows that the title of 
“ Good” is due, not to the Father alone, as 
Lunomius, the imttator of Manicheus and 
Bardesanes, alleges, but to the Son also, 'lho 
Jormed man in goodness and loving-kindness, 


and reformed him by Hts Cross and death. 


LET us now go on to the next stage in his 
argument :—“‘. the Only-begotten Him- 
self ascribing to the Father the title due of right 
to Himalone. For He Who has taught us that 
the appellation ‘good’ belongs to Him alone 
Who is the cause of His own? goodness and 
of all goodness, and is so at all times, and Who 
refers to Him all good that has ever come into 
being, would be slow to appropriate to Himself 


: : 
the authority over all things that have come 


into being, and the title of ‘the Enxistent.’” 
Well, so long as he concealed his blasphemy 
under some kind of veil, and strove to entangle 
his deluded hearers unawares in the mazes of 
his dialectic, I thought it necessary to watch 
his unfair and clandestine dealings, and as far 
as possible to lay bare in my argument the 
lurking mischief. But now that he has stripped 
his falsehood of every mask that could disguise 
it, and publishes his profanity aloud in cate- 
gorical terms, I think it superfluous to undergo 
useless labour in bringing logical modes of con- 
futation to bear upon those who make no secret 
of theirimpiety. For what further means could 
we discover to demonstrate their malignity so 


efficacious as that which they themselves show | 


us in their writings ready to our hand? He 
says that the Father alone is worthy of the title 
of “good,” that to Him alone such a name is 
due, on the plea that even the Son Himself 
agrees that goodness belongs to Him alone. 
Our accuser has pleaded our cause for us: for 
perhaps in my former statements I was thought 
by my readers to show a certain wanton in- 
solence when I endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the fighters against Christ made Him out 
to be alien from the goodness of the Father. 
But I think it has now been proved by the 
confession of our opponents that in bringing 


® Th..t is, of the Son’s goodness: for S. Gregory’s comment on 
the awkward use of the pronoun operepas, see p. 233, t4/: 


such a charge against them we were not acting 
unfairly. For he who says that the title of 
‘“cood” belongs of right to the Father only, 
and* that such an address befits Him alone, 
publishes abroad, by thus disclosing his real 
meaning, the villainy which he had previously 
wrapped up in disguise. He says that the title 
of ““good” befits the Father only. Does he 
mean the title with the signification which be- 
longs to the expression, or the title detached 
from its proper meaning? If on the one side 
he merely ascribes to the Father the title of 
‘““cood” in a special. sense, he is to be pitied 
for his irrationality in allowing to the Father 
merely the sound of an empty name. But if he 
thinks that the conception expressed by the term 
“ood” belongs to God the Father only, he 
is to be abominated for his impiety, reviving as 
he does the plague of the Manichzean heresy 
in his own opinions. For as health and disease, 
even so goodness and badness exist on terms 
of mutual destruction, so that the absence of 
the one is the presence of the other. If then 
he says that goodness belongs to the Father 
only, he cuts off these from every conceivable 
object in existence except the Father, so that, 
along with all, the Only-begotten God is shut 
out from good. For as he who affirms that 
man alone is capable of laughter implies there- 
by that no other animal shares this property, 
so he who asserts that good is in the Father 
alone separates all things from that property. 
If then, as Eunomius declares, the Father alone 
has by right the title of “good,” such a term 
will not be properly applied to anything else. 
But every impulse of the will either operates in 
accordance with good, or tends to the contrary. 
For to be inclined neither one way nor the 
other, but to remain in a state of equipoise, is 
the property of creatures inanimate or in- 
sensible. If the Father alone is good, having 
goodness not as a thing acquired, but in His 
nature, and if the Son, as heresy will have it, 
does not share in the nature of the Father, then 
he who does not share the good essence of the 
Father is of course at the same time excluded 
also from part and Jot in the title of “good.” 
| But he who has no claim either to the nature or 
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to the name of ‘‘ good ”—what he is is assuredly 
not unknown, even though I forbear the blas- 
phemous expression. For it is plain to all that 
the object for which Eunomius is so eager is 
to import into the conception of the Son a 
suspicion of that which is evil and opposite to 
good. For what kind of name belongs to him 
who i Is not good is manifest to every one who 
has a share of reason. As he who is not brave 
is cowardly, as he who is not just is unjust, and 
as he who is not wise is foolish, so he who 
not good clearly has as his own the opposite 
name, and it is to this that the enemy of Christ 
wishes to press the conception of the Only- 
begotten, becoming thereby to the Church an- 
other Manes or* bardesanes. ‘These are the 
sayings in regard of which we say that our 
utterance would be no more effective than 
silence. For were one to say countless things, 
and to arouse all possible arguments, one could 
not say anything so damaging of our opponents 
as what is openly and undisguisedly proclaimed 
by themselves. For what more bitter charge 
could one invent against them for malice than 
that of denying that He is good ‘‘ Who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God2,” but yet condescended to 
the low estate of human nature, and did so 
solely for the love of man? In return for 
what, tell me, “do ye thus requite the Lord 3?” 
(for I will borrow the language of Moses to the 
Israelites); is He not good, Who when thou 
wast soulless dust invested thee with Godlike 
beauty, and raised thee up as an image of His 
own power endowed with soul? Is He not 
good, Who for thy sake took on Him the form 
of aservant, and for the joy set before Him 4 
did not shrink from bearing the sufferings due 
to thy sin, and gave Himself a ransom for thy 
death, and became for our sakes a curse and 
sin? 


§ 2. He also ingeniously shows from the passage 
of the Gosfel which spraks of “ Good Master,” 
from the parable of the Vineyard, from L[satah 
and from Paul, that there ts not a dualism in 
the Godhead of good and evil, as Lunomius 
ally Marcion supposes, and declares that the Son 
does not refuse the title of “vood” or “ Lexistent,” 
or acknowledge His alienation from the Father, 
but that to Him also belongs authority over all 
things that come into being, 


Not even Marcion himself, the patron of your 
opinions, supports you in this. It is true that 
in common with you he holds a dualism of 
gods, and thinks that one is different in nature 
from the other, but it is the more courteous 


cll 5 A Ant By OY 3 Deut. xxxit 6, 4 Heb. xii. 2 
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view to attribute goodness to the God of the 
Gospel. You however actually separate the 
Only-begotten God from the nature of good, that 
you may surpass even Marcion in the depravity 
of your doctrines. However, they claim the 
Scripture on their side, and say that they are 
hardly treated when they are accused for using 
the very words of Scripture. For they say that 
the Lord Himself has said, ‘There is none 
good but one, that is, Gods.” Accordingly, 
that misrepresentation may not prevail against 
the Divine words, we will briefly examine the 
actual passage in the Gospel. ‘The _ history 
regards the rich man to whom the Lord 
spoke this word as young—the kind of person, 
I aap OSe: inclined to enjoy the pleasures of 
attached to his possessions; for 
it says that he was grieved at the advice to part 
with what he had, and that he did not choose 
to exchange his property for life eternal. ‘This 
man, when he heard: that a teacher of eternal 
life was in the neighbourhood, came to him in 
the expectation of living in perpetual luxury, 
with life indefinitely extended, flattering the 
Lord with the title of “good,”--flattering, I 
should rather say, not the Lord as we conceive 
Him, but as He then appeared in the form of 
aservant. lor his character was not such as 
to enable him to penetrate the outward veil of 
flesh, and see through it into the inner shnne 
of Deity. The Lord, then, Who seeth the 
hearts, discerned the motive with which the 
young man approached Him as a suppliant,— 
that he did so, not with a soul intently fixed 
upon the Divine, but that it was the waz whom 
he besought, calling Him ‘Good Master,” be- 
cause he hoped to learn from Him some lore 
by which the approach of death might be 
hindered. Accordingly, with good reason did 
He Who was thus besought by him answer 
even as He was addressed®. For as the en- 
treaty was not addressed to God the Word, so 
correspondingly the answer was delivered to the 
applicant by the Humanity of Christ, thereby 
impressing on the youth a double lesson. For 
He teaches him, by one and the same answer, 
both the duty of reverencing and paying homage 
to the Divinity, not by flattering speeches but 
by his life, by keeping the commandments and 
buying life eternal at the cost of all possessions, 
and also the truth that humanity, having been 
sunk in depravity by reason of sin, is debarred 
from the title of “Good”: and for this reason 
He says, “ Why callest Thou Me good?” sug- 
vesting in His answer by the word “‘ Me” that 
human nature which encompassed Him, while 
by attributing goodness to the Godhead He ex- 
pressly declared Himsclf to be good, seeing that 


5 Cf. S. Matt. xix. 27. 6 7. ¢, as man, and not as God. 
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He is proclaimed to be God by the Gospel. For 
had the Only-begotten Son been excluded from 
the title of God, it would perhaps not have been | 
absurd to think Him alien also from the appcl- 
lation of “good.” But if, as is the case, pro- 


phets, evangelists, and Apostles proclaim aloud | 


the Godhead of the Only-begotten, and if the 
name of goodness is attested by the Lord Him- 
self to belong to God, how is it possible that 
He Who is partaker of the Godhead should not 
be partaker of the goodness too? For that 
both prophets, evangelists, disciples and apostles 
acknowledge the Lord as God, there is none so 
uninitiated in Divine mysteries as to need to 
be expressly told. For who knows not that in 
the forty-fourth7 Psalm the prophet in his word 
affirms the Christ to be God, anointed by God ? 
And again, who of all that are conversant with 
prophecy is unaware that Isaiah, among other 
passages, thus openly proclaims the Gouhead 
of the Son, where he says: ‘‘The Sabeans, men 
of stature, shall come over unto thee, and shall 
be servants unto thee: they shall come after 
thee bound in fetters, and in thee shall they 
make supplication, because God is in thee, and 
there is no God beside thee; for thou art 
God ®.” For what other God there is Who has 
God in Himself, and is Himself God, except 
the Only-begotten, let them say who hearken 
not to the prophecy; but of the interpretation 
of Emmanuel, and the confession of Thomas 
after his recognition of the Lord, and the sub- 
lime diction of John, as being manifest even to 
those who are outside the faith, I will say no- 
thing. Nay, I do not even think it necessary 
to bring forward in detail the utterances of 
Paul, since they are, as one may say, in all men’s 
mouths, who gives the Lord the appellation not 
only of “God,” but of “great God” and ‘God 
over all,” saying to the Romans, ‘Whose are 
the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed 
for ever9,” and writing to his disciple Titus, 
“ According to the appearing of Jesus Christ 
the great God and our Saviour',” and to 
Timothy, proclaims in plain terms, “God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit ?.” 
Since then the fact has been demonstrated on 
every side that the Only-begotten God is 
God 3, how is it that he who says that good- 
ness belongs to God, strives to show that 
the Godhead of the Son is alien from this 


7 Ps. xlv. 7,8. (The Psalm is the 44th in the LXX. numer- 
ation, and is so styled by S. Gregory.) 

8 Cf. Is. xiv. 14, t5 (LXX.). 9 Rom. ix. 5. 

© Cf. Tit. tt. 13. The quotation is not verbal; and here the 
rendering of the A. V. rather obscures the sense which itis necessary 
for S. Gregory's arsument to bring out. 

21 ‘Tim, iit, 10 (reading eds, or, if the citation is to be con- 
sidered as verbal. 6 eos). 

3 Reading Tow cov elvac tov povoyevn Ovov for rod cod elvat 
ar.A. ‘Lhe realing of the texts does not give the seuse required 
for the arguuient, 


ascription, and this though the Lord has actu- 


‘ally claimed for Himself the epithet “good” 


in the parable of those who were hired into 
‘the vineyard? Vor there, when those who had 
laboured before the others were dissatisfied at 
all receiving the same pay, and deemed the 
good fortune of the last to be their own loss, 
the just judge says to one of the murmurers 4 
“Friend, I do thee no wrong: did I not agree 
with thee ‘for a penny a day ? Lo, there thou 
hast that is thine 5: I will bestow upon this last 
even as upon thee. Have I not power to do 
what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil 
because I am good?” Of course no one will 
contest the point that to distribute recompense 
according to desert is the special function of 
the judge; and all the disciples of the Gospel 
agree that the Only-begotten God is Judge; 
“for the Father,” He saith, ‘‘judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son®” But they do not sct themselves in 
opposition? to the Scriptures. For they say 
that the word “one” absolutely points to the 
Father. For He saith, “There is none good 
but one, that is God.” Will truth then lack 
vigour to plead her own cause? Surely there 
are many means easily to convict of deception 
this quibble also. For He Who said this con- 
cerning the Father spake also to the Father 
that other word, ‘‘All Mine are Thine, and 
Thine are Mine, and I am glorified in them *.” 
Now if He says that:all that is the Father's 
is also the Son’s, and goodness is one of the 
attributes pertaining to the Father, either the 
Son has not all things if He has not this, and 
they will be saying that the Truth lies, or if it 
is impious to suspect the very Truth of being 
carried away into falschood,-then He W ho 
claimed all that is the Father’s as His own, 
thereby asserted that He was not outside a 
goodness. For He Who has the Father 1 
Himself, and contains all things that belong i 
the Father, manifestly has His goodness with 
“all things.” Therefore the Son is Good. 
But “there is none good,” he says, “but one, 
that is God.” This is what is alleged by our 
adversaries: nor do I myself reject the state- 
ment. I do not, however, for this cause deny 
the Godhead of the Son. But he who confesses 
that the Lord is God, by that very confession 
assuredly also asserts of Him goodness. For if 
goodness is a property of God, and if the Lord 
is God, then by our premises the Son is shown 


4 Compare with what follows S. Matt. xx. 13, 15. S. Gregory 
scems to be quoting from memory ; his Greek is not so close to that 
of S. Matthew as the translation to the A. V. 

5 Cf. S. Matt. xxv. 25, from which this phrase is borrowed, with 
a slight variation, 

6S. Johny, 22, 

7 ‘This seems a sense etymologically possible for «a@forayrat 
with a genitive, a use of which Liddell and Scott give no instances. 
‘The statement must of course be taken as that of the adversanes 
themselves. 8S. Johu xvii. ro 
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to be God. “But,” says our opponent, “the word 
fone’ excludes the Son from participation in 
goodness.” It is easy, however, to show 
not even the word “‘one” separates the Father 
from the Son. For in all other cases, it is 
true, the term “Sone” 
cation of not being coupled with anything else, 
but in the case of the Father and 
“one” does not imply isolation. For He says, 
“TJ and the’ Father are one.” If; then, the 
good is one, and a particular kind of unity is 
contemplated in the Father and the Son, 
of “one,” claimed under the term “one” 
title of “good” also for Himself, 
with the Father, and not severed from oneness 
of nature. 


§ 3. He then exposes the ignorance of Lunomius, 
and the incoherence and absurdity vf Ars argu- 
ments, in speaking of the 
the Eexistent,” and as being as much betuiw the 
Divine Nature as the Son ts sufertor io the 
“things created by Himself. And in this con- 
nection there ts a noble and forcible counter- 
statement and an indignant refutation, show- 
ing that He Iho gave the oracles to Moses ts 
Himself the [-xistent, the Only-begotten Son, 
Who to the petition of Moses, If Shou Thy- 
_self goest not with us, carry me not up hence.” 


said, “Lf will do this also that thou hast sata” ,; | 


Who its also called “ Angel” beth by Moses 
and Isaiah: wherein ts cited the text, *' Unto 
us a Child ts born.” 


research and culture of our 
may be completely disclosed, 


But that the 
imposing author 
we will consider 
sentment of his sentiments. ‘The Son,” he 
says, “does not appropriate the dignity of the 
Existent,” giving the name of “dignity” to the 
actual fact of being :—(with what propriety he 
knows how to adapt words to things !)—and 
since He is “by reason of the Father,” he says 
that He is alienated from Himself on the ground 
that the essence which is supreme over Him 
attracts to itself the conception of the Existent. 
This is much the same as if one were to say 
that he who is bought for money, in so far as 
he zs in his own existence, is not the person 
bought, but the purchaser, inasmuch as_ his 
essential personal existence is absorbed into the 
nature of him who has acquired authority over 
him. Such are the lofty conceptions of our 
divine: but what is the demonstration of his 
statements ? “the Only-begotten,” he 
says, “ Himself ascribing to the Father the title 
due of right to Him alone,” and then he intro- 


9 Cf. S. John x. 30 


Sun as* the Angel of 


that | 


carries with it the signifi | 


jis the 
the Son | 


sentence by sentence his pre-| 


it} being, and the title of ‘the Existent.’” 
follows that the Lord, in predicating goodness | has 


duces the point that the Father alone is good. 
Where in this does the Son disclaim the title of 
‘“Jexistent”P Yet this is what Eunomius is 
driving at when he goes on word for word as 
follows :—‘“ For He Who has taught us that the 
appellation ‘good’ belongs to Him alone Who 
cause of His own goodness and of all 
goodness, and is so at all times, and Who refers 
to Him all good that has ever come into being, 
would be slow to appropriate to Himself the 
authority over all things that have come into 
What 
to do with the context? and 


oe 


authority ” 


the | how along with this is the Son also alienated 
“Who is one! from the title of “ Existent’””? 


But really I do 
| not know what one ought rather to do at this,— 
to laugh at the want of education, or to pity the 
pernicious folly which it displays. For the ex- 
pression, ‘His own,” not employed according 
to the natural meaning, and as those who know 
how to use language are wont to usc it, attests his 
extensive knowledge of the grammar of pro- 
nouns, which even little boys get up with their 
masters without trouble, and his ridiculous 
wandering from the subject to what has nothing 
to do either with his argument or with the form 
of that argument, considered as syllogistic, 
namely, that the Son has no share in the appel- 
lation of “ Existent”—an assertion adapted to his 
monstrous inventions',—this and similar ab- 
surdities seem combined together for the pur- 
pose of provoking laughter; so that it may be 
that readers of the more careless sort experience 
some such inclination, and are amused by the 
disjointedness of his arguments. But that God 
the Word should not exist, or that He at all 
events should not be good (and this is what 
Lunomius maintains when he says that He 
does not “appropriate the title” of “ Existent” 
and “‘zood”), and to make out that the authority 
over all things that come into being does not 
belong to him,—this calls for our tears, and for 
a wail of mourning. 

For it is not as if he had but let fall some- 
thing of the kind just once under some head- 
long. and inconsiderate impulse, and in what 
followed had striven to retrieve his error: no, 
he dallies lingeringly with the malignity, striv- 
ing in his later statements to surpass what had 
gone before. For as he proceeds, he says that 
the Son is the same distance below the Divine 
Nature as the nature of angels is subjected 
below His own, not indeed saying this in so 
many words, but endeavouring by what he does 
say to produce such an impression. ‘The reader 
may judge for himself the meaning of his words : 
they run as follows,—‘ Who, by being called 

72 Oc Mert punctuation is he tre apparently erroneous. The 
position of cvusrepagti«g is pecuiiar and the general construct ‘on of 


the passage a little obscure: but if the text is tu be regarded as 
sound, the med aniog must be something lke that here given. 
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‘Angel,’ clearly showed by Whom He published | 


His ‘words, and Who is the I’xistent, while by 
being addressed also as God, He showed His 
superiority over all things. I’or He Who is the 
God of all things that were made by Him, is 
the Angel of the God over all.” Indignation 
rushes into my heart and interrupts my dis- 
course, and under this emotion arguments are 


lost in a turmoil of anger roused by words like | 


these. And perhaps I may 
feeling such emotion. For whose resentment 
would not. be stirred within him at such pro- 
fanity, when he remembers how the Apostle 
proclaims that every angelic nature is subject 
to the Lord, and in witness of his doctrine in- 
vokes the sublime utterances of the prophets :— 
“When He bringeth the first-begotten into the 
world, He saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship Him,” and, “Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever,” and, ‘‘Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail?”? When the 
Apostle has gone through all this argument to 
demonstrate the unapproachable majesty of the 
Only-begotten God, what must I feel when I 
hear from the adversary of Christ that the Lord 
of Angels is Himself only an Angel,—and when 
he does not let such a statement fall by chance, 
but puts forth 


monstrous invention, so that it may be established | 


that his Lord has no superiority over John and 
Moses? For the word says concerning them, 
“This is he of whom it is written, ‘Behold I 
send my angel before thy face3.’””, John there- 
fore isan angel. But the enemy of the Lord, |s 
even though he grants his Lord the name of 
God, yet makes Him out to be ona level with 
the deity of Moses, since he too was a servant 
of the God over all, and was constituted a god 
to the Egyptians+. And yet this phrase, “over 
all,” as has been previously observed, is common 
to the Son with the Father, the Apostle having 
expressly ascribed such a title to Him, when he 
says, ‘Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, Who is God over all5.” But this man 
degrades the Lord of angels to the rank of an 
angel, as though he had not heard that the 
angels are “ministering spirits,” and “a flame 
of fire®.” For by the use of these distinctive 
terms does the Apostle make the difference 
between the several subjects clear and unmis- 
takable, defining the subordinate nature to be 
“spirits” and “fire,” and distinguishing the 
supreme power by the name of Godhead, And 
yet, though there are so many that proclaim the 
glory of the Only-begotten God, against them 


2 Cf. Heb. i. 6—12. ‘The passages there cited are Ps. xcvii. 7 ; 
Ps. xlv. 6; Ps. cii. 25, 577. 
3S. Matt. xi. 10, quoting Mal. iii. 1. The word translated 
“messenger” in A, Veis dyytAos, which the argumeut here seems 
to require should be rendered by ‘angel.’ 
4 Cf. Ewod. vin 1. 5 Rom. ix. Se 
6 Cf. Heb, i. 14 and 7. 


be pardoned for} 


his strength to maintain this | 
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all Eunomius lifts up his single voice, calling 
the Christ “an angel of the God over al, ” de. 
fining Him, by thus contrasting Him with the 
“God over all,” to be one of the “all things,” 

and, by giving Him the same nameas the angels, 
trying to establish that He no wise differs from 
them | innature; for he has often previously said 


that all those things which share the same name 


cannot be different in nature. Does the argu- 
ment, then, still lack its censors, as it concerns 
a man who proclaims in so many words that 
the “ Angel” does not publish His own word, 
but that of the Existent? Jor it is by this 
means that he tries to show that the Word 
Who was in the beginning, the Word Who 
was God, is not Himself the Word, but is the 
Word of some other Word, being its minister 
and “angel.” And who knows not that the 
only opposite to the “Existent” is the non- 
existent ?. so that he who contrasts the Son with 
the Existent, 1s clearly playing the Jew, robbing 
the Christian doctrine of the Person of the 
Only-begotten. For in saying that He is ex- 
cluded from the title of the “ Existent,” he is 
assuredly trying to establish also that He is 
outside the pale of existence: for surely if he 
grants Him existence, he will not quarrel about 
the sound of the word. 

But he strives to prop up his absurdity by 
the testimony of Scripture, and puts forth Moses 
as his advocate against the truth. Foras though 
that were the source from which he drew his argu- 
ments, he frecly sets forth to us his own fables, 

saying, ‘‘ He Who sent Moses was the Existent 
Himself, but He by Whom He sent and spake 
was the Angel of the Existent, and the God 
of all else.” That his statement, however, ts 
not drawn from Scripture, may be conclusively 
proved by Scripture itself. But if he says that 
this is the sense of what is written, we must 
examine the original language of Scripture. 
Moreover let us first notice that Eunomius, 
after calling the Lord God of all things after 
Him, allows Him no superiority in comparison 
vith the angelic nature. For neither did 
Moses, when he heard that he was made a 
vod to Pharaoh4, pass beyond the bounds of 
humanity, but while in nature he was on an 
equality with his fellows, he was raised above 
them by superiority of authority, and his being 
called a god did not hinder him from being 
man. So too in this case Eunomius, while 
making out the Son to be one of the angels, 
salves over such an error by the appellation of 
Godhead, in the manner expressed, allowing 
Him the title of God in some equivocal sense. 
Let us once more set down and examine the 
/ very words in which he delivers his blasphemy. 
“He Who sent Moses was the Existent Him- 


self, but He by Whom He sent was the Angel 
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of the Existent”"—this, namely “ Angel,” being 
the title he gives his Lord. Well, the absurdity 
of our author is refuted by the Seripture itself, 
in the passage where Moses besceches the Lord 


not to entrust an angel with the leadership of 


the people, but Himsclf to conduct their march. 
The passage runs thus: God is speaking, “Go, 
get thee down, guide this people unto the place 
of which I have spoken unto thee: behold 
Mine Angel shall go before thee in the day 
when I visit 7.” And a little while after He 
says again, “ And I will send Mine Angel before 
thee 8.” Then, a little after what immediatcly 
follows, comes the supplication to God on the 
part of His servant, running on this wise, “If I 
have found grace in Thy sight, let my Lord go 
among us9,” and again, “If Thou ‘Thyself go 
not with us, carry me not up hence?” ; and 
then the answer of God to Moses, “I will do 
for thee this thing also that thou hast spoken : 
for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I 
know thee above all men?” 
Moses begs that the people may not be led by 
an angel, and if He Who was discoursing with 
him consents to become his fellow-traveller and 
the guide of the army, it is hereby manifestly 
shown that He Who made Himself known by 
the title of “the Existent” is the Only-begotten 
God. 

If any one gainsays this, he will show him- 
self to be a supporter of the Jewish persuasion 
in not associating the Son with the deliverance 
of the people. For if, on the one hand, it was 
not an angel that went forth with the people, 
and if, on the other, as Eunomius would have 
it, He Who was manifested by the name of the 
Existent is not the Only-begotten, this amounts 
to nothing less than transferring the doctrines 
of the synagogue to the Church of God.  Ac- 
cordingly, of the two alternatives they must 
needs admit one, namely, either that the Only- 
begotten God on no occasion appeared to 
Moses, or that the Son is Himself the ‘ Exist- 
ent,” from Whom the word came to His servant. 
But he contradicts what has been said above, 
alleging the Scripture itself3 which informs us 
that the voice of an angel was interposed, and 
that it was thus that the discourse of the kxist- 
ent was conveyed. ‘This, however, is no con- 
tradiction, but a confirmation of our view. For 
we too say plainly, that the prophet, wishing to 
make manifest to men the mystery concerning 
Christ, called the Self-Existent “ Angel,” that 
the meaning of the words might not be referre d 
to the Father, as it would have been if the title 
of. Existent” alone had been found through- 
out the discourse. But just as our word is the 


Cf Exod. xxxii. 34 (1 XX). 


ft. Exod. xxwint. 25 the quotation ia not verbally from LXX, 
f. Exod. xxxiv. ot XX.), * Exod. xxxitl, 15 (LXX,), 


7 
BC 
9C 
2 Cf Exod, xxvii. 17 (LXX). 3 Cf. Exod. tli. 2. 


Accordingly, if 


revealer and messenger (or “angel”) of the 
movements of the mind, even so we affirm that 
the true Word that was in the beginning, when 
He announces the will of His own Father, is 
styled “ Angel” (or “ Messenger”), a title given 
to Him on account of the operation of convey- 
ing the message. And as the sublime John, 
having previously called Him ‘ Word,” so intro- 
duces the further truth that the Word was God, 
that our thoughts might not at once turn to the 
Father, as they would have done if the title of 
God had been put first, so too does the mighty 
Moses, atter first calling Him “Angel” teach 
us in the words that follow that He is none 


other than the Self-Existent Himself, that the* 


mystery concerning the Christ might be forc- 
shown, by the Scripture assuring us by the 
name “ Angel,” that the Word is the interpreter 
of the Father’s will, and, by the title of the 
“Self-Existent,” of the closeness of relaticn 
subsisting between the Son and the Father. 
And if he should bring forward Isaiah also as 
calling Him “the Azge? of mighty counsel 4,” 
not even so will he overthrow our argument. 
Tor there, in clear and uncontrovertible terms, 
there is indicated by the prophecy the dispen- 
sation of His Humanity ; for “unto us,” he says, 
“a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and 
the government shall be upon His shoulder, 
and His name is called the Angel of mighty 
counsel.” And it 3swith an, eye to «this, 1 
suppose, that David describes the establishment 
of His kingdom, not as though He were not a 
King, but in the view that the humiliation to 
the estate of a servant to which the Lord sub- 
mitted by way of dispensation, was taken up 
and absorbed into the majesty of His Kingdom. 
Yor he says, ‘I was established King by Him 
on His holy hill of Sion, declaring the ordin- 
ance of the Lord.s Accordingly, He Who 
through Himself reveals the goodness of the 
Father is-called * Angel” and “Word,” “Seal” 
and ‘‘Image,” and all similar titles with the 
same intention. For as the “Angel” (or 
““Messenger”) gives information from some 
one, even so the Word reveals the thought 
within, the Seal shows by Its own stamp the 
original mould, and the Image by Itself inter- 
prets the beauty of that w hereof It is the im: age, 
so that in their signification all these terms are 
equivalent to one another. For this reason the 
title “Angel” is placed before that of the ‘‘Self- 
Existent,” the Son being termed “ Angel” as 
the exponent of His Father’s will, and the 
“Existent” as having no name that could 
possibly give a knowledge of His essence, but 
transcending all the power of names to express, 
Whercfore also His name is testified by the 


4 ¥6, ix, 6 (LXX.), S Ps. ii. 6 (LXX.). 
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writing of the Apostle to be “above every 
name®,” not as though it were some one name 
preferred above all others, though still compar- 
able with them, but rather in the sense that He 
Who verily zs is above every name. | 


§ 4. After this, fearing to extend his reply to 
great length, he passes by most of his adver- 
sary’s statements as already refuted. But the 
remainder, for the sitke of those who deem them 

. of much force, he &riefiy summarizes, and refutes 
the blasphemy of Lunomius, who says of the 
Lord also that He ts what animals and plants 

. all creation are, non-existent before their 
own generation ; and so with the production of 
Srogs ; alas for the blasphemy / 


But I must hasten on, for I see that my 
treatise has already extended beyond bounds, 
and I fear that I may be thought garrulous 
and inordinate in my talk, if I prolong my 
answer to excess, although I have intentionally 
passed by many parts of my adversary’s treatise, 
that Iny argument might not be spun out to 
many myriads of words. For to the more 
studious even the want of conciseness gives an 
occasion for disparagement; but as for those 
whose mind looks not to what is of use, but to 
the fancy of those who are idle and not in 
earnest, their wish and prayer is to get over 
as much of the journey as they can in a few 
steps. What then ought we to do when Euno- 
mius’ profanity draws us on? Are we to track 
his every turn? or is it perhaps superfluous 
and merely garrulous to spend our energies 
over and over again on similar encounters ? 
For all their argument that follows is in accord- 
ance with what we have already investigated, 
and presents no fresh point in addition to 
what has gone before. If then we have suc- 
ceeded in completely overthrowing his previous 
statements, the remainder fall along with them. 
But in case the contentious and obstinate should 
think that the strongest part of their case is in 
what I have omitted, for this reason it may 
perhaps be necessary to touch briefly upon what 
remains. 

He says that the Lord did not exist before 
His own generation—he who cannot prove that 
He was in anything separated from the Father. 
And this he says, not quoting any Scripture as a 
warrant for his assertion, but maintaining his 
proposition by arguments of his own. But this 
characteristic has been shown to be common to 
all parts of the creation. Not a frog, not a 
worm, not a beetle, not a blade of grass, nor 
any other of the most insignificant objects, existed 


before its own formation: so that what by aid 


6 Phil. it 9. 


(of his dialectic skill he trics with great labour 


and pains to establish to be the case with the 


'Son, has previously been acknowleged to be true 


of any chance portions of the creation, and our 
author’s mighty labour is to show that the Only- 
begotten God, by participation of attributes, is 
on a level with the lowest of created things. 


(Accordingly the fact of the coincidence of their 


opinions concerning the Only-begotten God, 
and their view of the mode in which frogs come 
into being, is a sufficient indication of their 
doctrinal pravity. Next he urges that not to 
be before His generation, is equivalent in fact 
and meaning to not being ungenerate. Once 
more the same argument will fit my hand in 
dealing with this too,—that a man would not 
be wrong in saying the same thing of a dog, or 
a flea, or a snake, or any one you please of the 
meanest creatures, since for a dog not to exist 
before his generation is equivalent in fact and 
meaning to his not being ungenerate. Butif, in 
accord with the definition they have so often 
laid down, all things that share in attributes 
share also in nature, and if it is an attribute of 
the dog, and of the rest severally, not to exist 
before generation, which is what Eunomius 
thinks fit to maintain also of the Son, the reader 
will by logical process see for himself the con- 
clusion of this demonstration. 


$ 5. 7 Hunomius again speaks of the Son as Lord 
and Ged, and Maker of all creation tntelligtble 
and sensible, having received from the Father 
the power and the commission for creation, 
being entrusted with the task of creation as if 
fe were an artt:an commissioned by some one 
hiring Him, and receiving Eis power of crea- 
tion as a@ thing adventitious, ab extra, as a 
result of the power allotted to [lim in accord- 
ance with such and such combinations and op- 
Positions of the stars, as cwestiny wecrees their 
lot in ltfe to men at their nativity. Thus, 
passing by most of what Lunomius had written, 
he confutes his blasphemy that the Maker of 
all things came into being tn like manner with 
the earth and with angels, and that the suo- 
sistence of the Only-begotlen differs not at all 
Jrom the genesis of all things, and reproaches 
him with reverenciny neither the Divine mystery 
nor the custom of the Church, nor following in 
his attempt to discover godliness any teacher of 
pious adoctrine, but Manicheus, Colluthus, 
Arius, Aetius, and those like to them, supposing 
that Christianity in general ts folly, and that the 


7 The grammar of this section of the analysis is in purts very 


much confused; the general drift of its intention, rather than its 
literal meaning, is given in the translation, Gramuinatically speaking, 
it appears to attribute to S. Gregory some of the opinions of 
Kunomius. The construction, however, is so unzrammatical that 


the contusion is probably im the composer's expression rather than in 
his interpretation of what he is summarizing. 
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customs of the Church and the venerable sacra- 
ments are a jest, wherein he differs in nothing 
Jrom the pagans, who borrowed from our doc- 
trine the idea of a great God supreme over all. 
So, too, this new tdolater preaches in the same 
Jashion, and tn particular that baptism ts 
“into an artificer and creator,” not jearing the 


curse of those who cause addition or diminution 


to the Holv Scriptures. And he closes his book 
with showing him to be Antichrist. 


Afterwards, however, he gives his discourse 
a more moderate turn, imparting to it even a 
touch of gentleness, and, though he had but a 
little earlier partitioned off the Son from the title 
of Existent, he now says,—‘‘ We affirm that the 
Son is not only existent, and above all existent 
things, but we also call Him Lord and God, 
the Maker of every being *, sensible and intel- 
ligible.” What does he suppose this ‘being ” 
to be? created? or uncreated? For if he con- 
fesses Jesus to be Lord, God, and Maker of all 
intelligible being, it necessarily follows, if he 
Say$ it is uxcreated, that he speaks falsely, as- 
cribing to the Son the making of the uncreated 
Nature. [But if he believes it to be created, he 
makes Him His own Maker. For if the act of 
creation be not separated from intelligible 
nature in favour of Him Who is independent 
and uncreated, there will no longer remain any 
mark of distinction, as the sensible creation and 
the intelligible being will be thought of under 
one head. ut here he brings in the assertion 
that “in the creation of existent things He has 
been entrusted by the Father with the construc- 
tion of all things visible and invisible, and with 
the providential care over all that comes into 
being, inasmuch as the power allotted to Him 
from above is sufficient for the production of 
those things which have been constructed *.” 
The vast length to which our treatise has run 
compels us to pass over these assertions briefly : 
but, in a sense, profanity surrounds the argu- 
ment, containing a vast swarm of notions 
like venomous wasps. ‘‘ He was entrusted,” he 
says, “with the construction of things by the 
Father.” But if he had been talking about 
some artizan executing his work at the pleasure 
of his employer, would he not have used the 
same language? Jor we are not wrong in 
saying just the same of Bezaleel, that being 
entrusted by Moses with the building of the 
tabernacle, he became the constructor of those 


oT 


8 oicias. ‘ r 

9 The passage is a little obscure: if the force of the dative rq 
xaé’ éavtoy axriorw be that assigned to it, the meamnge will be that, 
if no exception is made in the statement that the Sen is the Maker 
of every intellizible being, the Deity will be included among the | 


works of the Son, Who will thus be the Maker of Hitnsell, as of the 
sensible creation. 


things there? mentioned, and would not have 
taken the work in hand had he not previously 
acquired his knowledge by Divine inspiration, 
and ventured upon the undertaking on Moses’ 
entrusting him with its execution. Accord- 
ingly the term “entrusted” suggests that His 
office and power in creation came to Him 
as something adventitious, in the sense that 
before He was entrusted with that commission 
He had neither the will nor the power to act, 
but when He received authority to execute the 
works, and power sufficient for the works, then 
He became the artificer of things that are, the 
power allotted to Him from on high being, as 
Kunomius says, sufficient for the purpose. 
Docs he then place even the gencration of 
the Son, by some astrological juggling 3, under 
some destiny, just as they who practise this 
vain deceit aftirm that the appointment of their 
lot in life comes to men at the time of their 
birth, by such and such conjunctions or opposi- 
tions of the stars, as the rotation above moves on 
ina kind of ordered train, assigning to those 
who are coming into being their special faculties ? 
It may be that something of this kind is in the 
mind of our sage, and he says that to Him that 
is above all rule, and authority, and dominion, 
and above every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come, 
there has been allotted, as though He were 
pent in some hollow spaces, power from on 
high, measured out in. accordance with the 
quantity of things which come into being. I 
will pass over this part of his treatise also sum- 
marily, letting fall from a slight commencement 
of investigation, for the more intelligent sort of 
readers, seeds to enable them to discern his 
profanity. Moreover, in what follows, there is 
ready written a kind of apology for ourselves. 
For we cannot any longer be thought to be 
missing the intention of his discourse, and 
misinterpreting his words to render them subject 
to criticism, when his own voice acknowledges 
the absurdity of his doctrine. His words stand 
as follows :—‘“ What? did not earth and angel 
come into being, when before they were not?” 
See how our lofty theologian is not ashamed to 
apply the same description to earth and angels 
and to the Maker of all! Surely if he thinks it 
fit to predicate the same of earth and its Lord, 
he must either make a god of the one, or de- 
erade the other to a level with it. 

Then he adds to this something by which his 
profanity is yet more completely stripped of all 
disguise, so that its absurdity is obvious even 


2 The reference is to Exod, xxxv. 30. 
3 Reading reparetav f r the otherwise unknown word meparetay, 


which Oeller retains. If meparecav is the true reading, it should 
probably be rendered hy ‘' fatalism,” or “determination,”  Gulonius 
renders it by “Sdeterminationem,.” It may be connected with the 


¥ It is not quite clear how much of this is citation, and how much | name ‘ Peratae,” given to one of the Ophite sects, who held fatalist 


paraphrase of Lunomius' words. 
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toachild. For he says,—“It would be a long 
task to detail all the modes of 
intelligible objects, or the essences which do 
not all possess the nature of the Existent in 
common, but display variations according to 
the operations of Him Who constructed them.” 
Without any words of ours, the bk asphemy 
against the Son which is here contained is glaring 
and conspicuous, when he acknowledges that 
that which is predicated of every mode of gener- 
ation and essence in nowise differs from the 
description of the Divine subsistence4 of the 
Only-begotten. But it seems to me best to 
pass over the intermediate passages in which 
he secks to maintain his profanity, and to 
hasten to the head and front of the accusation 
which we have to bring against his doctrines. 
For he will be found to exhibit the sacrament 
of regeneration as an idle thing, the mystic 
oblation as profitiess, and the participation in 
them as of no advantage to those who are par- 
takers therein. For after those high-wroucht 
zons5 in which, by way of disparagement of 
our doctrine, he names as its supporters a Valen- 
tinus, a Cerinthus, 2 Basilides, a Montanus, and 
a Marcion, and after laying it down that those 
who affirm that the Divine nature is unknow- 
able, and the mode of His generation unknow- 
able, have no right or title whatever to the 
name of Christians, and after reckoning us 
among those whom he thus disparages, he pro- 
ceeds to develop his own view in these terms :— | 
‘But we, in agreement with holy and blessed 
men, affirm that the mystery of godliness does 
not consist in venerable names, nor in the dis- 
tinctive character of customs and sacramental 
tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.” That 
when he wrote this, he did so not uncer the guid- 
ance of evangelists, apostles, or any of the authors 
of the Old Testament, is plain to every one who 
has any acquaintance with the sacred and Divine 
Scripture. We should naturally be led to sup- 
pose that by “holy and blessed men” he meant 


gene ration of | 


Manicheus, Nicolaus, Colluthus, Aetius, Arius, 
and the rest of the same band, with whom he is 
in strict accord in laying down this principle, 
that neither the confession of sacred names, nor 
the customs of the Church, nor her sacramental 
tokens, are a ratification of godliness. But we, 
having learnt from the holy voice of Christ that 
“except aman be born again of water and of 
the Spirit he shall not enter into the kingdom 
of God®,” and that “He that eateth My flesh 

and drinketh My blood, shall live for ever?,” 
‘are persuaded that the mystery of godliness is 
ratified by the confession of the Divine Names 


4 Yrogragews. 

5 The word seems to be used, as “ octads” 
to be used, of sections of Eunomius’ igen par 

6 Cf. S. John ti. 3 and 6. 7 Cf. S. John vi. 5x and 54. 


in Book IX. seems 


—the Names of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and that our salvation is confirmed 
by participation in the sacramental customs and 
tokens. But doctrines have often been care- 
fully investigated by those who have had no 
part or lot in that mystery, and one may hear 
many such putting forward the faith we hold as 


‘a subject for themselves in the rivalry of debate, 


and some of them often even succeeding in 
hitting the truth, and for all that none the less 
estranged from the faith. Since, then, he de- 
spises the revered Names, by which the power 
of the more Divine birth distributes grace to 
them who come for it in faith, and slights the 
fellowship of the sacramental customs and 
tokens from which the Christian profession 
draws its vigour, let us, with a slight variation, 
utter to those who listen to his deceit the word 
of the prophet :—‘“ How long will ye be slow of 
heart? Why do ye love destruction and seek 
after leasing 8?” ‘How is it that ye do not see 
the persecutor of the faith inviting those who 
consent unto him to violate their Christian pro- 
fession? For if the confession of the revered 
and precious Names of the Holy Trinity is 
useless, and the customs of the Church un- 
profitable, and if among these customs is the 
sign of the cross 9 prayer, baptism, confession 
of sins, a ready zeal to keep the command- 
ments, right ordering of character, sobricty of 
life, regard to justice, the effort not to be excited 
by passion, or enslaved by pleasure, or to fall 
short in moral excellence,—if he says that none 
of such habits as these is cultivated to any good 
purpose, and that the sacramental tokens do 
not, as we have believed, secure spiritual bless- 
ings, and avert from believers the assaults 
directed against them by the wiles of the evil 
one, what ‘else does he do but openly proclaim 
aloud to men that he deems the mystery which 
Christians cherish a fable, laughs at the majesty 
of the Divine Names, considers the customs of 
the Church a jest, and all sacramental opera- 
tions idle prattle and folly? What beyond this 
do they who remain attached to paganism bring 
forward in disparagement of our creed? Do 
not they too make the majesty of the sacred 
Names, in which the faith is ratified, an occa- 
sion of laughter? Do not they deride the 
sacramental tokens and the customs which are 
observed by the initiated? And of whom is it 
so much a distinguishing peculiarity as of the 
pagans, to think that piety should consist in 
doctrines only? since they also say that accord- 
ing to their view, there is something more per- 
suasive than the Gospel which we preach, and 


8 Cf. Ps. iv. 2 (LXX.). 
of amuoAecav for maravornta, 
9 Ni odpayls. Vhe term is used elsewhere by Gregory in this 
apy in the Life of S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and in the Life of 
. Macrina, 


The alteration made is the substitution 
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AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


BOOK Xi. 239 


some of them hold that there is some one great 
God pre-eminent above 
ledge some subject powers, differing among 
themselves in the way of superiority or inferiority, 
in some regular order and sequence, but all 
alike subject to the Supreme. ‘This, then, is 
what the teachers of the new idolatry preach, 


and they who follow them have no dread of the | 
condemnation that abideth on transyressors, as | 
though they did not understand that actually to 


do some improper thing is far more grievous 
than to err in word alone. They, then, who in 
act deny the faith, and slight the confession of 
the sacred N Yames, and judge the sanctification 
effected by the sacramental tokens to be worth- 
less, and have been persuaded to have regard 
to cunningly devised fables, and to fancy that 
their salvation consists in quibbles about the 
generate and the ungenerate,—what else are they 
than transgressors of the doctrines of salvation ? 

But if any one thinks that these charges are 
brought against them by us ungenerously and 
unfairly, let him consider independently our 
author’s writings, both what we have previously 
alleged, and what is inferred in logical con- 
nection with our citations. Tor in direct con: 
travention of the law of the Lord—(for the 
deliverance to us of the means of initiation 
constitutes a law),—he says that baptism is 
not into the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, as Christ commanded His disciples 
when He delivered to- them the mystery, 
but into an artificer and creator, and “not 
only Father,” he says, “of the Only-begotten, 
but also His God'.” Woe unto him who 
gives his neighbour to drink turbid mischief?! 


© These last words are apparently a verbal quotation, those 
preceding more probably a paraphrase of Eu:nom ius’ statement. 

2 Cf. Hab. it. 15 (LXX.). Iris p sssible that the reading HoAepay 
for 50Aepav, which appears both in Oehler’s text and in the Paris 
edition, was a various reading of the paxsage in the LXX., and that 
S$. Gregory intended to quote - exactly, 


the rest, and acknow-| 


How does he trouble and befoul the truth 
by flinging his mud into it! How is it that 
he feels no fear of the curse that rests upon 
those who add aught to the Divine utterance, 
or dare to take aught away? Let us read the 
declaration of the Lord in His very words— 
“Go,? He says, “teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Where did He 
call the Son a creature? Where did the Word 
teach that the lather is creator and artificer of 
the Only-begotten? Where in the words cited 
is it taught that the Son is a servant of God? 
Where in the delivery of the mystery is the God 
of the Son proclaimed? Do ye not perceive 
and understand, ye who are dragged by guile 
to perdition, what sort of guide ye have put in 
charge of your souls,—one who interpolates the 
Holy Scriptures, who garbles the Divine utter- 
ances, Who with his own mud befouls the purity 
of the doctrines of godliness, who not only arms 
his own tongue against us, but also attempts to 
tamper with the sacred voices of truth, who is 
eager to invest his own Pove= with more 
authority than the teaching of the Lord? Do 
ye not perceive that he stirs himself up against 
the Name at which all must bow, so that in 
time the Name of the Lord shall be heard no 
more, and instead of Christ Eunomuus shall be 
brought into the Churches? Do ye not yet 
consider that this preaching of godlessness has 
been set on foot by the devil as a rehearsal, 
preparation, and prelude of the coming of Anti- 
christ? For he who is ambitious of showing 
that his own words are more authoritative than 
those of Christ, and of transforming the faith 
from the Divine Names and the sacramental 
customs and tokens to his own deceit,—what 
else, I say, could he properly be called, but only 
Antichrist ? 
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BOOK XII. 


$1. This twelfth book cives a notable interpreta- | 
tion of th. words of the Lord to Mary, “ Zouch | 


Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My. 


Father.” 


But let us see what is the next addition that 
follows upon this profanity, an addition which 


is in fact the key of their defence of their | 
For those who would degrade the | 


doctrine. 
majesty of the glory of the Only-bezotten to 
slavislf and grovelling conceptions think that 
they find the strongest proof of their assertions 
in the words of the T.ord to Mary, which He 
uttered after His resurrection, and before His 
ascension into heaven, saying, ‘‘’Touch Me not, 
for I am not yet ascended to My Father: but 
go to My brethren and say unto them, I ascend 
unto My Father and your Father, and to My 
God and your God'.” The orthodox interpre- 
tation of these words, the sense in which we 
have been accustomed to believe that they were 
spoken to Mary, is I think manifest to all who 
have received the faith in truth. Still the dis- 
cussion of this point shall be given by us in its 
proper place; but meantime it is worth while 
to inquire from those who allege against us 
such phrases as “ascending,” “being seen,” 
“being recognized by touch,” and moreover 
“being associated with men by brotherhood,” 
whether they consider them to be proper to the 
Divine or to the Human Nature. For if they 
see in the Godhead the capacity of being seen 
and touched, of being supported by meat and 
drink, kinship and brotherhood with men, and 
all the attributes of corporeal nature, then let 
them predicate of the Only-begotten God both 
these and whatsoever else they will, as motive 
energy and local change, which are peculiar to 
things circumscribed by a body. But if He by 
Mary is discoursing with His brethren, and if 
the Only-begotten has no brethren, (for how, if 
He had brethren, could the property of being 
Only-begotten be preserved?) and if the same 
Person Who said, ‘God is a Spirit,” says to 
His disciples, “Handle Me,” that He may 
show that while the Human Nature is capable 


* S. John xx. 17, ® S. John iv. 24. 3S. Luke xxiv. 30. 


of being handled the Divinity is intangible, and 
if He Who says, “I go,” indicates local change, 
while He who contains all things, “in Whom,” 


-as the Apostle says, “all things were created, 


and in Whom all things consist 4,” has nothing 
in existent things external to Himself to which 
removal could take place by any kind of mo- 
tion, (for motion cannot otherwise be effected 
than by that which is removed leaving the 
place in which it is, and occupying another 
place instead, while that which extends through 
all, and is in all, and controls all, and is con- 
fined by no existent thing, has no place to 
which to pass, inasmuch as nothing is void of 
the Divine fulness,) how can these men abandon 
the belief that such expressions arise from that 
which is apparent, and apply them to that Nature 
which is Divine and which surpasseth all under- 
standing, when the Apostle has in his speech to 
the Athenians plainly forbidden us to imagine 
any such thing of God, inasmuch as the Divine 
power is not discoverable by touch5, but by 
intelligent contemplation and faith? Or, again, 
whom does He Who did eat before the eyes of 
His disciples, and promised to go before them 
into Galilee and there be seen of them,—whom 
does He reveal Him to be Who should so 
appear to them? God, Whom no man hath 
seen or can see®? or the bodily image, that is, 
the form of a servant in which God was? If 
then what has been said plainly proves that the 
meaning of the phrases alleged refers to that 
which is visible, expressing shape, and capable 
of motion, akin to the nature of His disciples, 
and none of these properties is discernible in 
Him Who is invisible, incorporeal, intangible, 
and formless, how do they come to degrade the 
very Only-begotten God, Who was in the begin- 
ning, and is in the lather, to a level with Peter, 
Andrew, John, and the rest of the Apostles, by 
calling them the brethren and fellow-servants of 
the Only-begotten ? And yet all their exertions 
are directed to this aim, to show that in majesty 
of nature there is as great a distance between 


+ Colvi. 20), 2 

5 Cf. Acts xvi. The precise reference is perhaps to verse 27. 

6 The reference is perhaps to 1 Vim, vi. 10; but the quotation is 
not verbal, See also S, John i, 18, 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA AGAINST EUNOMIUS, BOOK XII. 24h 


the Father and the dignity, power, and essence 
of the Only-begotten, as there is between the 
Only-begotten and humanity. And they press 
this saying into the support of this meaning, 
treating the name of the God and Father as being 
of common significance in respect of the Lord 
and of His disciples, in the view that no differ- 
ence in dignity of nature is conceived while He 
is recognized as God and Father both of Him 
and of them in a precisely similar manner. 

And the mode in which they logically main- 
tain their profanity is as follows ;—that either 
by the relative term employed there is expressed 
community of essence also between the disciples 
and the Father, or else we must not by this 
phrase bring even the Lord into communion 
in the Father’s Nature, and that, even as the 
fact? that the God over all is named as their 
God implies that the disciples are His servants, 
so by parity of reasoning, it is acknowledged, 
by the words in question, that the Son also is 
the servant of God. Now that the words ad- 
dressed to Mary are not applicable to the 
Godhead of the Only-begotten, one may learn 
from the intention with which they were uttered. 
For He Who humbled Himself to a level with 
human littleness, He it is Who spake the words. 
And what is the meaning of what He then 
uttered, they may know in all its fulness who 
by the Spirit search out the depths of the 
sacred mystery. But as much as comes within 
our compass we will set down in few words, 
following the guidance of the Fathers. He 
Who is by nature Father of existent things, 
from Whom all things have their birth, has 
been proclaimed as one, by the sublime utter- 
ance of the Apostle. ‘‘For there is one God,” 
he says, “and Father, of Whom are all things *.” 
Accordingly human nature did not enter into 
the creation from any other source, nor grow 
spontaneously in the parents of the race, but it 
too had for the author of its own constitution 
none other than the Father of all. And the 
name of Godhead itself, whether it indicates the 
authority of oversight or of foresight %, imports a 
certain relation to humanity. For He Who be- 
stowed on all things that are, the power of being, 
is the God and overseer of what He has Himself 
produced. But since, by the wiles of him that 
sowed in us the tares of disobedience, our 
nature no longer preserved in itself the impress 
of the Father's image, but was transformed into 
the foul likeness of sin, for this cause it was 
engrafted by virtue of similarity of will into the 


7 The grammar of the passage is simplified if we read 74 Acov 
avray dvouag@.jvar, but the sense, retaining Oehlet's reading tov 
é<ov, is probably the same. 

8 Cf. x Cor. vii. 6. ott 

9 There seems here to be an allusion to the supposed derivation 
of 6¢6; from @edopat, which is also the basis of an argument in the 
treatise “ On ‘Not three Gods,’” addressed to Ablabius. 


VOL. VY. 


evil family of the father of sin: so that the 
good and true God and Father was no longer 
the God and Father of him who had been thus 
outlawed by his own depravity, but instead of 
Him Who was by Nature God, those were 
honoured who, as the Apostle says, “by nature 
were no Gods,” and in the place of the Father, 
he was deemed father who is falsely so called, 
as the prophet Jeremiah says in his dark saying, 
“The partridge called, she gathered together 
what she hatched not?.” Since, then, this was 
the sum of our calamity, that humanity was exiled 
from the good Father, and was banished from 
the Divine oversight and care, for this cause 
He Who is the Shepherd of the whole rational 
creation, left in the heights of heaven His un- 
sinning and supramundane flock, and, moved 
by love, went after the sheep which had gone 
astray, even our human nature3. For human 
nature, which alone, according to the similitude 
in the parable, through vice roamed away from 
the hundred of rational beings, is, if it be com- 
pared with the whole, but an insignificant and 
infinitesimal part. Since then it was impossible 
that our life, which had been estranged trom 
God, should of itself return to the high and 
heavenly place, for this cause, as saith the 
Apostle, He Who knew no sin is made sin for 
us 4, and frees us from the curse by taking on 
Him our curse as His own, and having taken 
up, and, in the language of the Apostle, ** slain” 
in Himself “the enmity®” which by means of 
sin had come between us and God,—-(in fact 
sin was “the enmity”)—and having become 
what we were, He through Himself again united 
humanity toGod. For having by purity brought 
into closest relationship with the Father of our 
nature that new man which is created after 
God?7, in Whom dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily *, He drew with Him into the 
same grace all the nature that partakes of His 
body and is akin to Him. And these glad 
tidings He proclaims through the woman, not 
to those disciples only, but also to all who up 
to the present day become disciples of the 
Word,—the tidings, namely, that man is no 
longer outlawed, nor cast out of the kingdom of 
God, but 1s once more a son, Once more in the 
station assigned to him by his God, inasmuch 
as along with the first-fruits of humanity the 
lump also is hallowed 9 ‘For behold,” He says, 
“JT°and the children whom God hath given 
Me?.” He Who for our sakes was partaker of 
flesh and blood has recovered you, and brought 


© Gal. iv. 8. 2 Jer xvi, at (Lock. 

3 Cf. Book LV. § 3 (p. 158 sxuf.). With the general statement 
ay be compared the parallel passage in Book IL. § 8. 

& Oh. a Cor¥. al 5 Cf. Gal. iii. 13. 

6 Cf. Eph. it. 16, 7 Cf, Eph. iv. 24. 

8 CR Col. ii. 9. 9 Cf, Rom. xi. 16. 

' Cf, Heb. ii, 13, quoting Is. viii. 18. 
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you back to the place whence ye strayed away, 
becoming mere flesh and blood by sin? And 
so He from Whom we were formerly alienated | 
by our revolt has become our Father and our! 
God. Accordingly in the passage cited above 
the Lord brings the glad tidings of this benefit. 
And the words are not a proot of the degrad- 


ation of the Son, but the glad tidings of our}: 


reconciliation to God. For that which has 
taken place in Christ’s Humanity is a common 
boon bestowed on mankind generally. For as 
when we see in Him the weight of the body, 


which naturally gravitates to earth, ascending | 


through the air into the heavens, we believe 
according to the words ot the Apostle, that we 
also “shall be caught up in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air3,” even so, when we hear 
that the true God and Father has become the 
God and Father of our First-fruits, we no longer 
doubt that the same God has become our God 
and Father too, inasmuch as we have learnt 
‘hat we shall come to the same place whither! 
Christ has entered for us as our forerunner‘. | 
And the fact too that this grace was revealed by 
means of a woman, itself ayrees with the inter- 
pretation which we have given For since, as| 
the Apostle tells us, “the woman, being deceived, 
was in the transyression 5,” and was ov her dis- 
obedience foremost in the revolt from God, for 
this cause she is the first witness of the resur- 


rection, that she might retrieve by her faith in| 


the resurrection the overthrow caused by her 
disobedience, and that as, by making herself at 
the beginning a minister and advocate to her 
nusband of the counsels of the serpent, she 
brought into human life the beginning of evil, 
and its train of consequences, so, by ministering ® 
to His disciples the words of Him Who slew 
the rebel dragon, she might become to men the 
guide to faith, whereby with good reason the 
first proclamation of death is annulled. It is} 
likely, indeed, that by more diligent students a| 
more profitable explanation of the text may be| 
discovered. But even though none such should | 


be found, I think that every devout reader will | 


agree that the one advanc ed by our opponents 
is futile, after comparing it with that which we 
have brought forward. For the one has been 

fabricated to destroy the glory of the Only- 
begotten, and nothing more: but the other 
includes in its scope the aim of the dispensation 
concerning man. 
it was not the intangible, immutable, and in- 


2Ci. Heb. it. 14. 3 x Thess. iv. 16. 

4 Cf. Heb. vi. 20. 5 + Tim. it. ry. ; 

6 Reading diaxorjaara for the, dcaxouicaca of the Paris ed. 
and Staxopycara of Ochler’s text, the latter of which is obviously 
a misprint, but leaves us unce rtain as to the reading which Oehler 
intended to adopt. The reading diaxovyoaca answers to the éca- 
Kovos yevouery above, ani is to some exte ee contirmed by étaxomporat 
occurring again a few lines further on, . Gregory, when he has 
once used an unusual word or cenceuslon very tre eq ently repeats 
it in the next few sentences. 


For it has been shown that! 


visible God, but the moving, visible, and tanvible 
nature which is proper to humanity, that gave 
command to Mary to minister the word to His 
disciples. 


$2. Then referring to the blasphemy of Eu- 
nomius, whith had been refuted by the great 
Basil, where he banished the Only-begotten 
Ged to the realin of darkness, and th: apology 
or explanation twhich Lunomius puts forth for 
his b.asphemy, he shows that his present 
blasphemy ts rendered by his afology worse 
than his previous one, and herein he very ably 
discourses of the “true” and the “unapp) vach- 
able” Light. 


Let us also investigate this point as well,— 
what defence he has to offer on those matters 
on which he was convicted of error by the great 
Basil, when he banishes the Only-bexotten God 
to the. realm of darkness, saving, “As great as 
is the difference between the generate and the 
Lungenerate, so great is the divergence between 
Light and Light.” For as he has already shown 
‘that the difterence between the generate and 
the ungénerate is not merely one of greater or 
less intensity, but that they are diametrically 
|opposed as regards their meaning; and since 
he has inferred by logical consequence from 
| his premises that, as the difference between the 
light of the Father and that of the Son corre- 
sponds to ungeneracy and generation, we must 
necessarily suppose in the Son not a diminu- 
‘tion of light, but a complete alienation from 
light. For as we cannot say that generation 
is a moditied ungeneracy, but the signification 
of the terms yevrnae and ayerynaia are ab- 
olutely contradictory and mutually exclusive, 
so, if the same distinction is to be preserved 
| between the Light of the Father and that con- 
ceived as existing in the Son, it will be logically 
concluded that the Son is not henceforth to be 
conceived as Light, as he is excluded alike from 
| ungeneracy itself, and from the light which 
accompanies that conditionn—and He Who is 
something different from light will evidently, by 
| consequence, have affinity with its contrary,— 
‘since this absurdity, I say, results from his 
principles, Eunomius endeavours to explain it 
away by dialectic artifices, delivering himself 
as follows: “For we know, we know the etrue 
Light, we know Him who created the light 
after the heavens and the earth, we have heard 
the Lite and Truth Himself, even Christ, saying 
to His disciples, ‘Ye are the light of the world 7,’ 
we have learned from the blessed Paul, when 
he gives tHe title of ‘Light unapproachable °’ to 


7 S. Matt. vethe isa ge Oe : 
8 Cf. 1 lim.'vi-16. The qttation,.as S. Gregory points out. 
is inexact. Lendiges : 
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the God over all, and by the addition defines 
and teaches us the transcendent superiority of 
His Light; and now that we have learnt that 
there is so great a difference between the one 
Light and, the other, we shall not patiently 
endure so much as the mere mention of the 
notion that the conception of light in either 
case is one and the same.” Can he be serious 
when he advances such arguments in his at- 
tempts against the truth, or is he experimenting 
upon the dulness of those who follow his error 
to see whether they can detect so childish and 
transparent a fallacy, or have no sense to dis- 
cern such a barefaced imposition? For I sup- 
pose that no one Is so senscless as not to percetve 
the jugzling with equivocal terms by cali 
Eunomius deludes both himself and his ad- 
mirers. The disciples, he says, were termed 
light, and that which was produced in the 
course of creation is also called light. . But who 
does not know that in these only the name is 
common, and the thing meant in each case Is 
quite different? Tor the light of the sun gives 


discernment to the sight, but the word of the: 


disciples implants in men’s souls the illumin- 
ation of the truth. If, then, he is aware of this 
difference even in the case of that light, so that 
he thinks the light of the body is one thing, 
and the light of the soul another, we need 

longer discuss the point with him, since his 
defence itself condemns him if we hold our 
peace. But if in that light he cannot discover 
such a difference as regards the mode of oper- 
ation, (for it is not, he may say, the light of 
the eyes that illumines the flesh, and the spiritual 
light which illumines the soul, but the operation 
and the potency of the one light and of the 
other is the same, operating in the same sphere 
and on the same objects,) then how is it that 
from the difference between the light of the 
beams of the sun and that of the words of the 
Apostles, he infers a like difference between the 
Only-begotten Light and the Light of the Father? 
“But the Son,” he says, “is called the ‘true’ 
Light, the Father ‘Light unapproachable.’” 


Well, these additional distinctions import a ditfer- | 


ence in degree only, and not in kind, between 
the light of the Son and the light of the Father. 
He thinks that the “true” is one thing, and 
the “unapproachable” another. I suppose there 
is no one so idiotic as not to see the real identity 
of meaning in the two terms. For the “true” 
and the “unapproachable” are each of them 
removed in an equally absolute degree from 
their contraries. For as the “true” does not 
admit any intermixture of the false, even so the 
“unapproachable” does not admit the access 
of its contrary. For the “unapproachable ” is 
surely unapproachable by evil. But the light 
of the Son is not evil; for how can any one 


4 


see in evil that which is true? Since, then, 
the truth is not evil, no one can say that the 
light which is inthe Father is unapproachable by 
the truth. Tor if it were to reject the truth it 
would of course be associated with falschood. 
‘or the nature of contradictories is such that 
the absence of the better involves the presence 
of its opposite. If, then, any one were to say 
that the Light of the Father was contemplated 
as remote from the presentation of its opposite, 
he would interpret the term “ unapproachable ” 
in a manner agreeable to the intention of the 
Apostle. But if he were to say that ‘ unap- 
proachable” signified alienation from good, he 
would suppose “nothing else than that God was 
alien Rn and at enmity with, Himself, being 
at the same time good and opposed to good. 
But this is impossible: for the good is akin 
to good. Accordingly the one Light is not 
divergent from the other. For the Son is the 
true Light, and the Lather is Light unapproach- 
able. In fact I would make bold to say that 
the man who should interchange the two attri- 
butes would not be wrong. Tor the true is 
unapproachable by the false, and on the other 
side, the unapproachable is found to be in 
unsullied truth. Accordingly the unapproach- 
able is identical with the true, because that 
which is signified by each expression is equally 
inaccessible to evil. What is the difference 
then, that is imagined to exist in these by him 
who imposes on himself and his followers by 
the equivocal use of the term “Light”? But 
let us not pass over this point either without 
notice, that it is only after garbling the Apostle’s 
words to suit his own fancy that he cites the 
phrase as if it came from him. For Paul says, 
“dwelliny in light unapproachable9%.” But 
there is a great ditference between dez7g oneself 
something and decng ix something. For he who 
said, ‘dwelling in light unapproachable,” did 
not, by the word © dwelling,” indicate God 
Himself, but that which surrounds Him, which 
in our view is equivalent to the Gospel phrase 
which tells us that the Father is in the Son. 
For the Son is true Light, and the truth 
unapproachable by falsehood ; so then the Son 
is Light unapproachable in which the Father 
dwells, or in Whom the Father is. 


$ 3. He further proceeds notably to interpret 
the language of the Gospel, “Tn the be INNING 
was the Word, and “ Life” and «Light, 
and“ The Word was made flesh,” which had 
been misinterpreted by Leunomtus ; and over- 
throws his blasphemy, and shows that the dis- 
pensation of the Lord took place by loving. 
kindness, not by lack of power, and with the 
co-operation of the Lather. 


9 x Tim. vi. 16, 
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But he puts his strength into his idle con- 
tention and says, “Irom the facts themsclves, 
and from the oracles that are believed, I pre- 
sent the proof of my statement.” Such is his 
promise, but whether the arguments he advances 
bear out his professions, the discerning reader 
will of course consider. ‘The blessed John,” 
he says, “after saying that the Word was in the 
beginning, and after calling Him Life, and sub- 
sequently giving the Life the further title of 
‘Light,’ says, a little later, ‘And the Word was 
made flesh*.’ If then the Light is Life, and 
the Word is Life, and the Word was made 
flesh, it thence becomes plain that the Light 
was incarnate.” What then? because’ the Light 
and the Life, and God and the Word, was 
manifested in flesh, does it follow that the true 
Light is divergent in any degree from the Light 
which is in the Father? Nay, it is attested by 
the Gospel that, even when it had place in 
darkness, the light remained unapproac hable by 
the contrary element: for ‘‘the Light,” he says, 
“shined in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not*.” If then the light when it 
found place in darkness had been changed to 
its contrary, and overpowered by gloom, this 
would have been a strong argument in support 
of the view of those who wish to show how far 
inferior is this Light in comparison with that 
contemplated in the [ather. But if the Word, 
even though it be in the flesh, remains the 
Word, and if the Light, even though it shines 
in darkness, is no less Light, without admitting 
the fellowship of its contrary, and if the Life, 
even though it be in death, remains secure in 
Itself, and if God, even though He submit to 
take upon Him the form of a servant, does not 
Himself become a servant, but takes away the 
slavish subordination and absorbs it into lord- 
ship and royalty, making that which was human 
and lowly to become both Lord and Christ,— 
if all this be so, how does he show by this 
argument variation of the Light to inferiority, 
when each Light has in equal measure the 
property of being inconvertible to evil, and 
unalterable? And how is it that he also fails 
to observe this, that he who looked on the 
incarnate Word, Who was both Light and Life 
and God, recognized, through the glory which 
he saw, the Father of glory, and says, ‘We 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Iather3”? 

But he has reached the irrefutable argument 
which we long ago detected lurking in the 


1 Cf. S. John i. 4 and 14. , } 
2S. Johni. 5 (a if following r the Vulgate). The word rartéA\aBe 
is perhaps better rendered by ‘ “overtook.” As applied to licht 
this sense includes the further notion of overwhelming, eclipsing. , 
The relation of darkness to light is one of essential antagonism. if 
the darkness is represented as pursuing the light, it can only be to 
overshadow and not to appropriate it. (Westcott on S. John ad loc.) 
3 S. John i. 14. 


sequel of his statements+, but which is her 
proclaimed aloud without disguise. For h 
wishes to show that the essence of the Son i 
subject to passion, and to decay, and in no 
wise differs from material nature, which is in a 


| state of flux, that by this means he may demons- 


he 
hic 


uc 


trate His difference from the Father. For 


says, “If he can show that the God Who is 


over all, Who is the Light unapproachable, was 
incarnate or could be incarnate, came under 
authority, obeyed commands, came under the 
laws of men, bore the Cross, let him savy that 
the Light is equal’ to the Licht.” If th 

words had been brought forward by us as fo 
lowing by necessary consequence from pre 
mises laid down by Eunomius, who would not 
have charged us with unfairness, in emploving 
an over-subtle dialectic to reduce our adversaries 
statement to such an absurdity? But as = 
stand, the fact that they themselves make no 
attempt to suppress the absurdity that naturally 
follows from their assumption, helps to support 
our contention that it was not without cue 
reflection that, with the help of truth. we 
censured the argument of heresy. For be) Id, 
how undisguised and outspoken is their striv- 
ing against the Only-begotten God! Nay, by 
His enemies His work “of mercy is reckoned 
a means of disparaging and maligning the 
Nature of the Son of God, as though net of 
deliberate purpose, but by a compulsion or His 


ol- 


Nature he had slipped down to life im the tiesh...-. 
And asmis “" ~ 


and to the suffering of the Cross ! 
the nature of a stone to fall downward, and of 
fire to rise upward, and as these material objects 
do not exchange their natures one with anotner, 
so that the stone should have an upward tend- 
ency, and fire be depressed by its weight and 
sink downwards, even so they make out tha 
passion was part of the very Nature of the Son, 
and that for this cause He came to that which 
was akin and familiar to Him, but that the 
Nature of the Father, being free from such 
passions, remained unapproachable by the con- 
tact of evil. For he says, that the God Who 
is over all, Who is Light unapproachable, 
neither was incarnate nor could be incarnate. 
The first of the two statements was quite 
enough, that the Father did not become in- 
carnate. But now by his addition a double 
absurdity arises ; for he either charges the Son 
with evil, or the l’ather with powerlessness. For 
if to partake of our flesh is evil, then he pre- 
dicates evil of the Only-begotten God; but if 
the lovingkindness to man was good, then he 
makes out the Father to be powerless for 
good, by saying that it would not have been 
in His power to have effectually bestowed 

4 The passage has already been cited by S. Gregory, Book V 
§ 3 (p. 176 sup). 
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AGAINST 


such grace by taking flesh. And yet who in 
the world does not know that life-giving power 
proceeds to actual operation both in the 
Father and in the Son? 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them,” He 
says, ‘even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will 5,"°—:meaning obviously by “dead” us who 
had fallen from the true lite. If then it is 
even so as the Father quickeneth, and not 
otherwise, that the Son brings to operation the 
same grace, how comes it that the adversary of 
God moves his profane tongue against both, 
insulting the Father by attributing to Him 
powerlessness for good, and the Son by attribut- 
ing to Him association with evil. But * Light,” 
he says, “is not equal to Light,” because the 
one he calls “true,” and the other “ unapproach- 
able.” Is then the true considered to be a 
diminution of the unapproachable? Why so? 
and yet their argument is that the Godhead of 
the Father must be conceived to be greaterand 
more exalted than that of the Son, because the 
one is called in the Gospel “true God°®,” the 
other *God?” without the addition of “true.” 
How then does the same term, as applied to 
the Godhead, indicate an enhancement of the 
conception, and, as applied to Light, a diminu- 
tion? For if they say that the Father is greater 
than the Son because He is true God, by the 
same showing the Son would be acknowledged 
to be greater than the Father, because the former 
is called “true Light *,” and the latter not so. 
“ But this Light,” says Eunomius, “carried into 
effect the plan of mercy, while the other remained 
inoperative with respect to that gracious action.” 
A new and strange mode of determining priority 
in dignity! They judge that which is inetfective 
for a benevolent purpose to be superior to that 
which is operative. But such a notion as this 
neither exists nor ever will be found amongst 
Christians,—a notion by which it is made out 
that every good that is in existent things has 
not its origin from the Father. But of goods 
that pertain to us men, the crowning blessing 
is held by all right-minded men to be the return 
to life; and it is secured by the dispensation 
carried out by the Lord in His human nature ; 
not that the Father remained aloof, as heresy 
will have it, ineffective and inoperative during 
the time of this dispensation. For it is not this 
that He indicates Who said, “He that sent 
Me is with Me9,” and “The Father that 
dwelleth in Me, He docth the works'.” With 
what right then does heresy attribute to the 
Son alone the gracious intervention on our 
behalf, and thereby exclude the lather from 
having any part or lot in our gratitude for its 


5S. John v. 24 6 S, John xvii. 3. 
7S. John i. t ; 8S. John i. 9. 
9 Cf. S. John v. 37, and xvi. 32. tS. Jolin xiv. ro 
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successful issue? For naturally the requital 
of thanks is due to our benefactors alone, and 
He Who is incapable of benefiting us is out- 
side the pale of our gratitude. See you how the 
course of their profane attack upon the Only- 
begotten Son has missed its mark, and is work- 
ing round in natural consequence so as to be 
directed against the majesty of the Father? And 
this seems to me to be a necessary result of 
their method of proceeding. For if he that 
honoureth the Son honoureth the Father?, 
according to the Divine declaration, it is plain 
on the other side that an assault upon the 
Son strikes at the Father. But I say that to 
those who with simplicity of heart receive the 
preaching of the Cross and the resurrection, the 
same grace should be a cause of equal thank- 
fulness to the Son and to the Father, and now 
that the Son has.accomplished the Father’s 
will (and this, in the language of the Apostle, 
is “that all-men should be saved3”), they 
ought for this boon to honour the Father and 
the Son alike, inasmuch as our salvation would 
not have been wrought, had not the good. will 
of the [father proceeded to actual operation 
for us through His own power. And we have 
learnt from the Scripture that the Son is the 
power of the Father +. 


$ 4. He then again charzes Eunomius with having 
learnt his termayevvynota from the hieroglyphic 
writings, and from the Egyptian mythology 
and tdolatry, and with bringing in Anubis, 
Ostris, and [sts to the creed of Christians, and 
shows that, considered as admitting His suffer- 
ings of necessity and not voluntarily, the Only- 
begotten is entitled to no gratitude from men: 
and that fire has none for tts warmth, nor 
water for its fluidity, as they do not refer thetr 
results to sedf-determining power, but to necessity 
of nature S. 


Let us once more notice the passage cited. 
“Tf he can show,” he says, “‘that the God Who 
is over all, Who is the Light unapproachable, 
was Incarnate, or could be incarnate, ... . then 
let him say that the Light is equal to the Light.” 
The purport of his words is plain from the very 
form of the sentence, namely, that he does not 
think that it was by His almighty Godhead that 
the Son proved strong for such a form of loving- 
kindness, but that it was by being of a nature 
subject to passion that He stooped to the suffer- 
ing of the Cross. Well, as I pondered and 
inquired how Eunomius came to stumble into 
such notions about the Deity, as to think that 
on the one side the ungenerate Light was 


2 Cr. S. Jonn ¥, 23. 3 x Tim. ii. 4. er Corni. 24. 
5 The grammar of this section of the analysis is very much 
confused. 
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see en ce 
unapproachable by its contrary, and entirely Tor we neither thank fire for its warmth nor 


unimpaired and free from every passion and 
affection, but that on the other the generate 
was intermediate in its nature, so as not to 


preserve the Divine unsullied and pure in im- | 


passibility, but to have an essence mixed and 
compounded of contraries, which at once 
stretched out to partake of good, and at the 
same time melted away into a condition subject 
to passion, since it was impossible to obtain 
from Scripture premises to support so absurd 
a theory, the thought struck me, whether it 
could be that he was an admirer of the 
speculations of the Exyptians on the subject 
of the Divine, and had mixed up their fancies 
with his views concerning the Only-begotten. 
For it is reported that they say that their fan- 
tastic mode of compounding their idols, when 
they adapt the forms of certain irrational 
animals to human limbs, is an enigmatic symbol 
of that mixed nature which they call ‘‘daemon,” 
and that this is more subtle than that of men, 
and far surpasses our nature in power, but has 
the Divine element in it not unmingled or un- 
compounded, but is combined with the nature 
of the soul and the perceptions of the body, 
and is receptive of pleasure and pain, neither 
of which finds place with the “ ungenerate God.” 
For they too use this name, ascribing to the 
supreme God, as they imagine Him, the attri- 
bute of ungeneracy. Thus our sage theologian 
seems to us to be importing into the Christian 
creed an Anubis, Isis, or Osiris from the 
Egyptian shrines, all but the acknowledgment 
of their names: but there is no difference in 
profanity between him who openly makes pro- 
fession of the names of idols, and him who, 
while holding the belief about them in his 
heart, is yet chary of their names. If, then, it 
is impossible to get out of Holy Scripture any 
support for this impiety, while their theory 
draws all its strength from the riddles of the 
hieroglyphics, assuredly there can be no doubt 
what right-minded persons ought to think of 
this. But that this accusation which we bring 
is no insulting slander, Eunomius shall testify 
for us by his own words, saying as he does that 
the ungenerate Light is unapproachable, and 
has not the power of stooping to experience 
affections, but affirming that such a condition 
is germane and akin to the generate: so that 
man need feel no gratitude to the Only-begotten 
God for what He suffered, if, as they say, it was 
by the spontaneous action of Elis nature that 
He slipped down to the experience of affections, 
His essence, which was capable of being thus 
affected, being naturally dragged down thereto, 
which demands no thanks. For who would 
welcome as a boon that which takes place by 
necessity, even if it be gainful and profitable ? 


watcr for its fluidity, as we refer these qualities 
to the necessity of their several natures, because 
fire cannot be deserted by its power of warming, 
nor can water remain stationary upon an incline, 
Inasmuch as the slope spontaneously draws its 
motion onwards. If, then, they say that the 


‘benefit wrought by the Son through His inear- 


nation was by a necessity of His nature, they 
certainly render Him no thanks, inasmuch as 
they refer what He did, not to an authoritative 
power, but to a natural compulsion. But if, 
while they experience the benefit of the cift, 
they disparage the lovingkindness that broucht 
it, I fear lest their impiety should work round 
to the opposite error, and lest they should deem 
the condition of the Son, that could be thus 
affected, worthy of more honour than the free- 
dom from such affections possessed by the 
Father, making their own advantage the criterion 
of good. For if the case had been that the 
Son was incapable of being thus affected, as 
they affirm of the Father, our nature would still 
have remained in its miserable plight, inasmuch 
as there would have been none to lift up man’s 
nature to incorruption by what He Himself 
experienced ;—and so it escapes notice that the 
cunning of these quibblers, by the very means 
which it employs in its attempt to destroy the 
majesty of the Only-begotten God, does but 
raise men’s conceptions of Him to a grander 
and loftier height, seeing it is the case that 
He Who has the power to act, is more to be 
honoured than one who is powerless for good. 


$5. Zhen, again discussing the true Light and 
unapproachable Light of the Father and of 
the Son, spectal attributes, community and 
essence, and showing the relation of “ generate” 
aud “ungenerate,” as involving no opposition 
in sense®, but presenting an opposition and 
contradiction admitting of no middle term, he 
ends the book. 


Sut I feel that my argument is running away 
with me, for it does not remain in the regular 
course, but, like some hot-blooded and spirited 
colt, is carried away by the blasphemies of our 
opponents to range over the absurdities of their 
system. Accordingly we must restrain it when 
it would run wild beyond the bounds of moder- 
ation in demonstration of absurd consequences. 
But the kindly reader will doubtless pardon 
what we have said, not imputing the absurdity 
that emerges from our investigation to us, 
but to those who laid down such mischievous 
premises. We must, however, now transfer 
our attention to another of his statements. 


6 The composer of the analysis seems to have been slightly con- 
fused by the discussion ov the nature of contradictory opposition. 
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For he says that our God also is composite, 
in that while we suppose the Light to be 
common, we yet separate the one Light from 
the other by certain special attributes and_ 
various differences. or that is none the less | 
composite which, while united by one common | 
nature, is yet separated by certain differences | 
and conjunctions of peculiarities 7, To this our 
answer is short and easily dismissed. Tor what | 
he brings as matter of accusation against our 
doctrines we acknowledge against ourselves, if 
he is not found to establish the same position 
by his own words. Let us just consider what 
he has written. He calls the Lord “true” 
Light, and the Father Light “unapproach- 
able.” Accordingly, by thus naming each, he 
also acknowledges their community in respect 
to light. But as titles are applied to things 
because they fit them, as he has often in- 
sisted, we do not conceive that the*name of 
“light” is used of the Divine Nature barely, 
apart from some meaning, but rather that it 
is predicated by virtue of some underlying 
reality. Accordingly, by the use of a common 
name, they recognize the identity of the objects | 
signified, since they have already declared that 
the natures of those things which have the same 
name cannot be different. Since, then, the 
meaning of “Light” is one and the same, the 
addition of “unapproachable” and “true,” 
according to the language of heresy, separates 
the common nature by specific differences, so 
that the Light of the Father is conceived as one 
thing, and the Light of the Son as another, 
separated one from the other by special proper- 
ties. Let him, then, either overthrow his own 
positions to avoid making out by his statements 
that the Deity is composite, or let him abstain 
from charging against us what he may see con- 
tained in his own language. For our statement 
does not hereby violate the simplicity of the 
Godhead, since community and specific differ- 
ence are not essence, so that the conjunction | 
of these should render the subject composite ®. 
But on the one side the essence by itself re- | 
mains whatever it is in nature, being what it is, 
while, on the other, every one possessed of reason 
would say that these—community and specific 
difference—were among the accompanying con- 
ceptions and attributes : since even in us men 
there may be discerned some community with 
the Divine Nature, but Divinity is not the more 
on that account humanity, or humanity Divinity. 
For while we believe that God is good, we also 


find this character predicated of men in Scripture. 
But the special signification in each case estab- 


7 It is not clear how far the preceding sentences are an exact 
reproduction of Eunomius: they are probably a summary of his 
argument. 

8 Ochler’s punctuation seems rather to obscure the sense. 


lishes a distinction in the community arising 
from the use of the homonymous term. For 
He Who is the fountain of goodness is named 
from it; but he who has some share of good- 
ness also partakes in the name, and God is not 
for this reason composite, that He shares with 
men the title of “good.” From these consider- 
ations it must obviously be allowed that the 
idea of community is one thing, and that of 
essencé another, and we are not on that ac- 
count any the more to maintain composition or 
multiplicity of parts in that simple Nature which 
has nothing to do with quantity, because some 
of the attributes we contemplate in It are either 
regarded as special, or have a sort of common 
significance. 

But let us pass on, if it seems good, 
another of his statements, and dismiss the 
nonsense that comes between. He who labor- 
iously reiterates against our argument the 
Aristotelian division of existent things, has 
elaborated “genera,” and “species,” and 
** differentia,” and “individuals,” and advanced 
all the technical language of the categories for 
the injury of our doctrines. Let us pass by all 
this, and turn our discourse to deal with his 
heavy and irresistible argument. For having 
braced his argument with Demosthenic fervour, 
he has started up to our view as a second 
Peanian of Oltiseris9, imitating that orator’s 
severity in his struggle with us. I will tran- 
scribe the language of our author word for 
word. “Yes,” he says, “but if, as the generate 
is contrary to the ungenerate, the Generate 
Light be equally inferior to the Ungenerate 
Light, the one will be found to be? light, the 
other darkness.” Let him who has the leisure 
learn from his words how pungent is his mode 
of dealing with this opposition, and how exactly 
it hits the mark. But I would beg this imitator 
of our words either to say what we have said, 
or to make his imitation of it as close as may 
be, or else, if he deals with our argument ac- 
cording to his own education and ability, to 
speak in his own person and not in ours. For 
I hope that no one will so miss our meaning as 
to suppose that, while ‘‘generate” is contra- 
dictory in sense to “ungenerate,” one Is a 
diminution of the other. For the difference 
between contradictories is not one of greater or 
less intensity, but rests its opposition upon their 
being mutually exclusive in their signification : 
as, for example, we say that a man is asleep or 
not asleep, sitting or not sitting, that he was or 
was not, and all the rest after the same model, 
where the denial of one is the assertion of its 


9 That is,a new Demosthenes, witha difference. Demosthenes' 
native place was the Attic deme of Paania, Lunomus, according 
to S. Gregory, was born at Oltiseris (see p. 38, note 6, suf.). 
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248 GREGORY OF NYSSA 


AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


contradictory. As, then, to live is not a diminu- so if “light” be placed on the same side 
tion of not living, but its complete opposite,|as one of the two contradictories, the re- 
even so we conceived having been generated not| maining place in the figure must of course be 


as a diminution of not having been generated, | 
but as an opposite and contradictory not admit- | 
ting of any middle term, so that that which is 
expressed by the one has nothing whatever to do 
with that which is expressed by the other in the 
way of less or more. Let him therefore who 
says that one of two contradictories is defective 
as compared with the other, speak in his own 
person, not in ours. For our homely language 
says that things which correspond to contra- 
dictories differ from one another even as their 
originals do. So that, even if Eunomius dis- 
cerns in the Light the same divergence as in 
the generate compared with the Ungenerate, 
I will re-assert my statement, that as in the 
one case the one member of the contradic- 


tion has nothing in common with its opposite, 


assigned to “darkness,” the necessity of the 
antithesis arranging the term of light over 
against its opposite, in accordance with the 
analogy of the previous contradictory terms 
*oenerate” and. ““ungenerate,” Such sis the 
clumsy answer which we, who as our disparaging 
author says, have attempted to write without 
logical training, deliver in our rustic dialect to 
our new Preanian. But to see how he con- 
tended with this contradiction, advancing 


|against us those hot and fire-breathing words of 


his with Demosthenic intensity, let those who 
like to havea laugh study the treatise of our 
orator itself. For our pen is not very hard to 
rouse to confute the notions of impiety, but is 
quite unsuited to the task of ridiculing the 
ignorance of untutored minds. 
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‘Ir is important, for the understanding of the following Book, to determine what faculty of the mind ’Eaivora is, 
Eunomius, Gregory says, ‘‘ makes a solennn travesty’’ of the word. Tle reduces its force to its lowest level, and 
makes it only ‘‘fancy the unnatural,” either contracting or extending the limits of nature, or putting heterogeneous 
notions together. He instances colossi, pigmies, centaurs, asthe result of this mental operation. ‘* Fancy,” or 
“notion,” would thus represent Eunomius’ view of it.’ But Gregory ascribes every art and every science to the 
play of this faculty. ‘* According to my account, it is the method by which we discover things that are unknown, 
going on to further discoveries, by means of what adjoins and follows from our first perception with regard to the 
thing studied.” He instances Ontology (!), Arithmetic, Geometry, on the one hand, Agriculture, Navigation, 
Horology, on the other, as the result of it. ‘* Any one who should judge this faculty more precious than any other 
with the exercise of which we are gifted would not be far mistaken.” ‘Induction ” might almost represent this 
view of it. But then Gregory does not deny that “lying wonders are also fabricated by it.” By means of it ‘‘an 
entertainer might amuse an audience” with fire-breathing monsters, men enfolded in the coils of serpents, &c. 
He calls it an inventive faculty. It must therefore be something more spontaneous than ratiocination, whether 
deductive or inductive; while it is more reliable than Fancy or Imagination. 

This is illustrated by what S. John Damascene, in his Dialectica (c. 65), says of ’Eivora: ‘It is of two sorts. 
The first is the faculty which analyses and elucidates the view of things undissected and in the gross (d\ooxep7)) : 
whereby a simple phenomenon becomes complex: speculatively: for instance, man becomes a compound of soul 
and body. The second, by a union of perception and fancy, produces fictions out of realities, z. ¢. divides wholes 
into parts, and combines those parts, selected arbitrarily, into new wholes; e.g, Centaurs, Sirens.” Analysis 
(scientific) would describe the one ; fancy, the other. Basil and Gregory were thinking of the one, Eunomius of 
the ether; but still both parties used the same expression. 

If, then, there is one word that will cover the whole meaning, it would seem to be ‘‘ Conception.” This word 
at all events, both inits outward form and in its intention, stands to perception in a way strictly analogous to that 
in which ’Ezivoa stands to”Evvoa. Both Conception and ’Exivora represent some regulated operation of the 
mind upon data immediately given. In both cases the mind is led to contemplate in a new light its own contents, 
whether sensations or innate ideas. The fitness of Conception as an equivalent of ’Emivora will be clear when we 
consider the real point at issue between Basil and Eunomius. Their controversy rages round the term Ungenerate. 
Is it, or is it not, expressive of the substance (being) of the Deity? To answer this question, it was found necessary 
to ascertain how such a name for the Supreme has been acquired. ‘‘ By a conception,” says Basil. ‘* No,” says 
Eunomius: ‘‘it would be dangerous to trust the naming of the Deity to a common operation of the mind. ‘The 
faculty of Conception may and does play us false ; it can create monstrosities. Besides, if the names of the Father 
are conceptions, the names of the Son are too; for instance, the Door, the Shepherd, the Axe, the Vine. But as 
our Lord Himself applied these to Himself, He would, according to you, be employing the faculty of conception ; 
and it is blasphemous to think that He employed names which we too might have arrived at by conceiving of Him 
in these particular ways. Therefore, Conception is not the Source of the Divine Names ; but rather they come from 
a perception or intention implanted in us directly from on High. Ungenerate is such a name; and it reveals to us 
the very substance of the Deity.” But Gregory defends Basil’s position. He shows the entire relativity of our 
knowledge of the Deity. Ungenerate and every other name of God is dueto a conception ; in each case we perceive 
either an operation of the Deity, or an element of evil, and then we conceive of Him as operating in the one, or as free 
from the other; andso name Him. But there is no conception, because there is no perception, of the substance of 
the Deity. Scripture, which has revealed His operations, has not revealed that. ‘‘The human mind. . . feels 
after the unutterable Being in divers and many-sided ways ; and never chases the mystery in the light of one idea 
alone. Our grasping of Ilim would indeed be easy, if there lay before us onesingle assigned path to the knowledge 
of God; but, as it is, from the skill apparent in the Universe, we get the idea of skill in the Ruler of the Universe ; 
. . . and again, when we see the execrable character of evil, we grasp His own unalterable pureness as regards 
this, . . . not that we split up the subject of such attributes along with them, but, believing that this Being, 
whatever it be in substance, is one, we still conceive that it has something in common with all these ideas.” 

To sum up, it had suited Eunomius to try to disparage 'Ezivora so far as to make it appear morally impossible 
that any name of God, but especially ’Ayévvnroc, should be derived from such a source. Ee scoffs at the orthodox 
party for treating the privative terms for the Deity as merely privative, embodying only a ‘‘notion,” and for 
adhering to the truth that God’s name is ‘above every name, . ine “does not see how God can be above His 
works simply ay. virtue of such things as do not belong to Him;” this is only ‘‘ giving to words the prerogative 
over realities.” Ile wants, and believes in the existence of, a word for the szdstance of God, and he finds it in 
’Ayévynrog, which according to him is not privative at all; it is the single name for the site Deity, and all the 
others are bound up init. ‘‘ The universal Guardian thought it right to engraft these names in our minds by a dazu 
of His creation. ” These utterances are from above.” The importance of this word to the Anomeeans is obvious. 
Gregory, as spokesman of the Nicene party, defends the efficacy of the mental operation of conception to supply 
terms for the Deity, which, however, can wove of them be final. God 7s incomprehensible. At the same time 
there is a spiritual insight of God (an évvoca in fact) which far surpasses I:unomius’ intellectual certainty (see 


note p. 256). 
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ANSWER TO EUNOMIUS’ SECOND BOOK®. 


THE first part of my contentions against 
Eunomius has with God’s help been sufficiently 
established in the preceding work, as all who 
will may sce from what I have worked out, how 
in that former part his fallacy has been com- 
pletely exposed, and its falsehood has no further 
force against the truth, except in the case of those 
who show a very shameless animus against her. 
But since, like some robber’s ambuscade, he has 
got together a second work against orthodoxy, 
again with God’s help the truth takes up arms 
through me against the array of her enemies, 
commanding my arguments like a general and 
directing them at her pleasure against the foe; 
following whose steps I shall boldly venture on 
the second part of my contentions, nothing 
daunted by the array of falsehood, notwithstand- 
ing its display of numerous arguments. [or 
faithful is He who has promised that ‘‘a thousand 
shall be chased by one,” and that “ten thousand 
shall be put to flight by two” 2, victory in battle 
being due not to numbers, but to righteousness. 
For even as bulky Goliath, when he shook against 
the Israelites that ponderous spear we read of, 
inspired no fear in his opponent, though a shep- 
herd and unskilled in the tactics of war, but 
having met him in fight loses his own head by a 
direct reversal of his expectations, so our Goliath, 
the champion of this alien system, stretching 
forth his blasphemy against his opponents as 
though his hand were on a naked sword, and 
flashing the while with sophisms fresh from his 
whetstone, has failed to inspire us, though no 
soldiers, with any fear of his prowess, or to find 
himself free to exult in the dearth of adversaries ; 
on the contrary, he has found us warriors im- 
provised from the Lord’s sheepfold, untaught in 
logical warfare, and thinking it no detriment to 
be so, but simply slinging our plain, rude argu- 
ment of truth against him. Since then, that 


I This Book is entitled in the Munich and Venice MSS. ‘an 


Antirrhetic against Eunomius’ second Essay (Aeyov)”: in the Paris 
Editions as © Essay XII. (Aoyos I B) of our Father among the 
Saints, Gregory of Nyssa against Eunomius 16r5), against Euno- 
mius’ second Essay (1638). ‘The discrepance of number seems to 
have arisen from the absence of any title to Book VI. in the Munich 
and Venice MSS. Wut the Book preceding this, Ze. Book XII, is 
named as such by the Paris Editt. of 1633: and cited elsewhere as 


euch. Photius, after saying that Gregory tar excelled, in these 
books, Theodore (of Mopsuestia , and Sephronius, who also wrotz 
against Eunomius, particularly praises this last book. 

~ Deut. xxxii, 30; Joshua xxut. 10 


shepherd who is in the record, when he had cast 
down the alien with his sling, and broken his 
helmet with the stone, so that it gaped under 
the violence of the blow, did not confine his 
valour to gazing on his fallen foe, but running 
in upon him, and depriving him of his head, 
returns bearing it as a trophy to his people, 
parading that braggart head through the host 
of his countrymen ; looking to this example it 
becomes us also to advance nothing daunted 
to the second part of our labours, but as far as 
possible ‘to imitate Dayid’s valour, and, like 


him, after the first blow to plant our foot upon ~ 


the fallen foe, so that that enemy of the truth 
may be exhibited as much as possible as a head- 
less trunk. For separated as he is from the 
true faith he is far more truly beheaded than that 
Philistine. Tor since Christis the head of every 
man, as saith the Apostle3, and it is only reason- 
able that the believer alone should be so termed 
(for Christ, I take it, cannot be the head of the 
unbelieving also), it follows that he who is 
severed from the saving faith must be headless 
like Goliath, being severed trom the true head by 
his own sword which he had whetted against 
the truth; which head it shall be our task not 
to cut off, but to show that it is cut off. 

And let no one suppose that it is through 
pride or desire of human reputation that I go 
down to this truceless and implacable warfare 
to engage with the foe. For if it were allowed 
me to pass a peaceful life meddling with no 
one, it would be far enough from my disposition 
to wantonly disturb my tranquillity, by volun- 
tarily provoking and stirring up a war against 
myself. But now that God’s city, the Church, 
is besieged, and the great wall of the faith is 
shaken, battered by the encircling engines of 
heresy, and there is no small risk of the word 
of the Lord being swept into captivity through 
their devilish onslaught, deeming it a dreadtul 
thing to decline taking part in the Christian con- 
flict, I have not turned aside to repose, but have 
looked on the sweat of toil as more honourable 
than the relaxation of repose, knowing well that 
just as every man, as saith the Apostle, shall 
receive his own reward ¢# according to his own 
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labour, so as a matter of course he shall receive 
punishment for neglect of labour proportioned 
to his strength. Accordingly I supported the first 
encounter in the discussion with good courage, 
discharging from my shepherd’s scrip, #. e. from 
the teaching of the Church, my natural and un- 
premeditated arguments for the subversion of this 
blasphemy, needing not at all the equipment of 
arguments from profane sources to quality me for 
the contest ; and now also I do not hang back 


from the second part of the encounter, fixing | 


my hope like great Davids on Him “Who 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to 
fight,” if haply the hand of the writer may in 
my case also be guided by Divine power to the 
overthrow of these heretical opinions, and my 
fingers may serve for the overthrow of their 
malignant array by directing my argument with 
skill and pmeoan against the foe. But as in 
human conflicts those who excel in valour and 

might, secured by their armour and having pre- 


viously acquired military skill by their training | 


for facing danger, station themselves at the head 


of their column, encountering danger for those | 
while the rest of the) 


ranged behind them, 
company, though serving only to give an ap- 
pearance of numbers, seem nevertheless, 1f only 
by their serried shields, to conduce to the 
common good, so in these our conflicts that 
noble soldier of Christ and vehement champion 
against the aliens, the mighty spiritual warrior 


described by the Apostle, and secured by the 
shield of. faith, and ever holding before him 
that weapon of defence, the sword of the spirit 


—fights in the van of the Lord’s host by his | 


elaborated argument against this heresy, alive 
and resisting and prevailing over the foe, while 
we the common herd, sheltering ourselves 
beneath the shield of that champion of the 
faith, shall not hold back from any conflicts 
within the compass of our power, according as 
our captain may lead us on against the foe. 
As he, then, in his refutation of the false and 
untenable opinion maintained by this heresy, 
affirms that “ungenerate ” cannot be predicated 
of God except as a mere notion or conception, 
whereof he has adduced proofs supported by 
common sense and the evidence of Scripture, 
while Eunomius, the author of the heresy, 


falsehood goes round and round in the same 
| place, almost the whole of his second treatise 
being taken up with this empty trifling—it is 
well accordingly that our battle with those 
opposed to us should take place on the same 
ground whereon our champion by his own 
treatise has been our leader. 


| First of all, however, I think it advisable to 


run briefly over our own doctrinal views and our 
Opponent’s disagreement with them, so that our 
review of the propositions in question may 
proceed methodically. Now the main point of 
Christian orthodoxy® is to believe that the 
Only-begotten God, Who is the truth and the 
true light, and the power of God and the life, 
is truly all that He is said to be, both in other 
respects and especially in this, that He is God 
and the truth, that is to say, God in truth, ever 
being what He is conceived to be and what 
He is called, Who never at any time was not, 
nor ever will cease to be, Whose being, such 
as it 1s essentially, is beyond the reach of the 
curiosity that would try to comprehend it. 
But to us, as saith the word of Wisdom,? He 
makes Himself known that He is “ by the great- 
ness and beauty of His creatures proportion- 
ately” to the things that are known, vouchsating 
to us the gift of faith by the operations of His 
hands, but not the comprehension of what He 
is. Whereas, then, such is the opinion pre- 


|vailing among all Christians, (such at least as 
Basil—equipped as he is with the whole armour | 


are truly worthy of the appellation, those, 
I mean, who have been taught by the law to 
worship nothing that is not very God, and by 
that very act of worship confess that the Only- 
begotten is God in truth, and not a God falsely 
so called,) there arose this deadly blight of the 
Church, bringing barrenness on the holy seeds 
of the faith, advocating as it does the errors of 
Judaism, and partaking to a certain extent in 
the impiety of the Greeks. For in its figment 
of a created God it advocates the error of the 
Greeks, and in not accepting the Son it sup- 
ports that of the Jews. This school, then, 
which would do away with the very Godhead 


of the Lord and teach men to conceive of Him 
as a created being, and not that which the 
Father is in essence and power and dignity, 
since these misty ideas find no support when 


exposed on all sides to the light of truth, have 


neither falls in with his statements nor is able) 


to overturn them, but in his conflict with 


the truth, the more clearly the light of true, 
doctrine shines forth, the more, like nocturnal | 


creatures, does he shun the light, and, no 

longer able to find the sophistical hiding-places 

to which he is accustomed, he wanders about 

at random, and getting into the labyrinth of 

eee ee eee 
5 Psalm exliv. 1. 


overlooked all those names supplied by Scrip- 
ture for the glorification of God, and predicated 
in like manner of the Father and of the Son, 


6 evovBelas. That this is the predominant idea in the word will 
be seen from the following definitions: “ Piety is a gia life 
Joined with a right faith ™ (Eeumenius on tr ‘Tim. IV. 5a). 

Piety is the looking up to the one only God, Who is believed 
to be and is the ¢xwe God, and the life in accordance with this” 
Eusebius, P. E. i. p. 3). ‘* Piety is the sczence of adoration” 
(Suidas). 

7 Wisdom of Solomon xiii. 5. ‘‘ For by the greatness and beauty 
of the creatures proportionately (qvaAoyws) the maker of them 1s 


seen.” Compare Romans 1. 20. 
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and have betaken themselves to the word “un- 
generate,” a term fabricated by themselves to 
throw contempt on the greatness of the Only- 
begotten God. For whereas an orthodox con- 
fession teaches us to believe in the Only-be- 
gotten God so that all men should honour the 
Son even as they honour the Father, these men, 
rejecting the orthodox terms whereby the great- 
ness of the Son is signified as on a par with the 
dignity of the Father, draw from thence the 
beginnings and foundations of their heresy in 
regard to ‘His Divinity. For as the Only-be- 
gotten God, as the voice of the Gospel teaches, 
came forth from the Father and is of Him, 
misrepresenting this doctrine by a change of 
terms, they make use of them to rend the 
true faith in pieces. For whereas the truth 


vision as men who deliberately close their eyes. 
For who but one whose mental optics are 
utterly purblind can fail to discern the loose 
and unsubstantial character of the principle of 
their doctrine, and that their’ argument in 
support of ungeneracy as an essence has no- 
thing to stand upon? For this is the way in 
which their error would establish itself. 

But to the best of my ability I will raise my 
voice to rebut our enemics’ argument. ‘They 
say that God is declared to be without gener- 
ation, that the Godhead is by nature simple, 
and that that which is simple admits of no 
composition. If, then, God Who is declared 
to be without generation is by His nature with- 
out composition, His title of Ungenerate must 
belong to His very nature, and that nature is 


teaches that the Father is from no pre-existing 
cause, these men have given to such a view 
the name of “ungeneracy,” and signify the sub- 
stance of the Only-begotten from the Father by 
the term “ generation,’ "—then comparing the 
two terms “ungenerate” and “generate” as 
contradictories to each other, they make use| 
of the opposition to mislead their senseless 
followers. For, to make the matter clearer by 
an illustration, the expressions, He was gener- 
ated and He was not generated, are much the 
same as, He is seated and He is not seated, 
and all such-like expressions. But they, forcing 


these expressions away from the natural signi-| tl 


ficance of the terms, are eager to put another 
meaning upon them with a view to the sub- 
version of orthodoxy. For whereas, as has 
been said, the words “is seated” and “is not 
seated” are not equivalent in meaning (the 
one expression being contradictory of the other), 
they pretend that this formal contradiction in 
expression indicates an essential difference, 
ascribing generation to the Son and non-gener- 
ation to the Father as their essential attributes. 
Yet, as it is impossible to regard a man’s sitting 
down or not as the essence of the man (for 
one would not use the same definition for a 
man’s sitting as for the man himself), so, by 
the analogy of the above example, the non- 
generated essence is in its inherent idea some- 
thing wholly different from the thing expressed 
by “not having been generated.” But our 
opponents, with an eye to their evil object, that 
of establishing their denial of the Godhead of 
the Only-begotten, do not say that the essence 
of the Father is ungenerate, but, converscly, 
they declare ungeneracy to be His essence, in 
order that by this distinction in regard. to 
generation they may establish, by the verbal 
opposition, a diversity of natures. In the 


identical with ungeneracy. To whom we reply 
that the terms incomposite and ungenerate are 
not the same thing, tor the former represents 
the simplicity of the subject, the other its being 
without origin, and these expressions are not 
convertible in meaning, though both are pre- 
dicated of one subject. But from the appel- 
lation of Ungenerate we have been taught that 
He Who is so named is without origin, and 
from the appellation of simple that He is free 
from all admixture (or composition), and these 
terms cannot be substituted for each other. 
There is therefore no necessity that, because 
re Godhead is by its nature simple, that nature 
should be termed ungeneracy; but in that He 
is indivisible and without composition, He is 
spoken of as simple, while in that He was not 
generated, He is spoken of as ungenerate. 

Now if the term ungenerate did not signify 
the being without origin, but the idea of sim- 
plicity entered into the meaning of such a term, 
and He were called ungenerate in their heretical 
sense, merely because He is simple and _ in- 
composite, and if the terms simple and un- 
generate are the same in meaning, then too 
must the simplicity of the Son be equivalent 
with ungeneracy. For they will not deny that 
God the Only-begotten is by His nature simple, 
unless they are prepared to deny that He is 
God. Accordingly the term simplicity will in 
its meaning have no such connection with 
being ungenerate as that, by reason of its in- 
composite character, His nature should be 
termed ungeneracy; or they draw upon them- 
selves one of two absurd alternatives, either 
denying the Godhead of the Only-begotten, or 
attributing ungeneracy to Him also. For if 
God is simple, and the term simplicity is, 
according to them, identical with ungenerate, 
they must either make out the Son to be of 


direction of impic ty they look with ten thousand 
eyes, but with regard to the impracticability of , 
their own contention they are as incapable of 


‘composite nature, by which term it is implied 
that neither is He God, or if they allow His 
Godhead, and God (as I have said) is simple, 
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then they make Him out at the same time to 
be ungenerate, if the terms simple and un- 
generate are convertible. But to make my 
meaning clearer I will recapitulate. We affirm 
that each of these terms has its own peculiar 
meaning, and that the term indivisible cannot 
be rendered by ungenerate, nor ungenerate by 
simple; but by simple we understand uncom- 
pounded, and by ungenerate we are taught to 
understand what is without origin. —Further- 
more we hold that we are bound to believe that 
the Son of God, being Himself God, is Himself 
also simple, because God is tree from all 
compositeness ; and in like manner in speaking 
of Him also by the appellation of Son we 
neither denote simplicity of substance, nor in 
simplicity do we include the notion of Son, but 
the term Son we hold to indicate that He is of 
the substance of the Father, and the term 
simple we hold to mean what the word bears 
upon its face. Since, then, the meaning of the 
term simple in regard to essence is one and the 
same whether spoken of the Father or of the 
Son, differing in no degree, while there is a 
wide difference between generate and ungenerate 
(the one containing a notion not contained in 
the other), for this reason we assert that there 
is no necessity that, the Father being ungenerate, 
His essence should, because that essence 1s 
simple, be defined by the term ungenerate. 
For neither of the Son, Who is simple, and 
Whom also we believe to be generated, do we 
say that His essence is simplicity. But as the 
essence is simple and not simplicity, so also 
the essence is ungenerate and not ungeneracy. 
In like manner also the Son being generated, 
our reason is freed from any necessity that, 
because His essence is simple, we should define 
that essence as generateness; but here again 
each expression has its peculiar force. For the 
term generated suggests to you a source whence, 
and the term simple implies freedom from 
composition. But this does not approve itsclf 
to them. For they maintain that since the 
essence of the Father is simple, it cannot be 
considered as other than ungeneracy ; on which 
account also He is said to be ungenerate. In 
answer to whom we may also observe that, since 
they call the Father both Creator and Maker, 
whereas He Who is so called is simple in regard 
to His essence, it is high time for such sophists 
to declare the essence of the Father to be 
creation and making, since the argument about 
simplicity introduces into His essence any signifi- 
cation of any name we give Him.  [ithcer, then, 
let them separate ungeneracy from the definition 
of the Divine essence, allowing the term no 
more than its proper signification, or, if by‘ 
reason of the simplicity of the subject they 
define His essence by the term ungenceracy, by 


a parity of reasoning let them likewise see 
creation and making in the essence of the 
Father, not as though the power residing in the 
essence created and made, but as though the 
power itself meant creation and making. But 
if they reject this as bad and absurd, let 
them be persuaded by what logically follows to 
reject the other proposition as well. For as 
the essence of the builder is not the thing built, 
no mare is ungeneracy the essence of the Un- 
generate. But for the sake of clearness and 
conciseness I will restate my arguments. If 
the Father is called ungenerate, not by reason 
of His having never been generated, but be- 
cause His essence is simple and incomposite, 
by a parity of reasoning the Son also must be 
called ungenerate, for He too is a simple and 
incomposite essence. But if we are compelled 
to contess the Son to be generated because He 
was generated, it is manifest that we must 
address the Father as ungenerate, because He 
was wot generated. But if we are compelled 
to this conclusion by truth and the force of our 
premises, it is clear that the term ungenerate 
is no part of the essence, but is indicative of 
a difference of conceptions, distinguishing that 
which is generated from that which is ungener- 
ate. But let us discuss this point also in 
addition to what I have said. If they affirm 
that the term ungenerate signifies the essence 8 
(of the Father), and not that He has His sub- 
stance without origin, what term will they use 
to denote the Father’s being without origin, 
when they have set aside the term ungenerate 
to indicate His essence? For if we are not 
taught the distinguishing difference of the 
ee by the term ungenerate, but are to 
regard it as indicating His very nature as flow- 
ee in amanner from the subject-matter, and 
disclosing what we seek in articulate syllables, 
it must follow that God is not, or is not to be 
called, ungenerate, there being no word left to 
express such peculiar significance in regard to 

8 Essence, substance, otafa. Most of this controversy might 
have been avoided by agreeing to banish the word ovota entirely 
from this sort of connection with the Deity. Even Celsus the Neo- 
pl. itonist “had said, **God do's not partake of substance ”’ (ovatac), 
* Exactly,” Orizen replies, ** God is partaken of, viz., by those who 
have His spirit, rather than partakes of any thing Himself. Indeed, 
the sulject of substance involves questions complicated and difficult 
to decide; most especially on this point. Supposing, that is, an 
absolute Substance, motionless, incorporeal, is God beyond this 
Substance in rank and power. granting a share of it to those to 


whom according to His Word He chooses to communicate it? Or is 
He Himsell this Substance, though described as invisible in that 


passage about the Saviour (Coloss. i 15) ‘ Whois the image of the 
invisible God,’ where invisible means incorporeal? Another point 
is this: is the Ouly-Begotten and irst-Dorn of all Creatures to be 


pronounced the Substance of substances, the Original Idea of all 
ideas, while the Pather God Himseit is beyond all these?” (c. Cels. 


vi. 64). (Such a question as this list, however, could not have been 
asked a century later, when Athanasius had dispelled all traces ol 
| Neo-platonic subordination from the Christian Faith, Unereated 
Spirit, not Invisible First Substance, is the mark of allin the ‘Triune- 
God. But the effort of Neo-platonism to rise above every term that 


might seem to #7 clude the Deity had not been thrown away, Even 
“God is Spirit” is only a conception, not a definition, of the Deity ; 
while ‘God is substance” ought to be regarded as an actual 
contradiction in terms.) 
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Him. For inasmuch as according to them the | 
term ungenerate does not mean without origin, | 
but indicates the Divine nature, their argument 
will be found to exclude it altogether, and the 
term ungenerate slips out of their teaching in! 
respect to God. For there being no other word 
or term to represent that the Father is ungener- 
ate, and that term signifying, according to their 
fallacious argument, something else, and not 
that He was not generated, their whole argu- 
ment falls and collapses into Sabellianism. For 
by this reasoning we must hold the Father to 
be identical with the Son, the distinction be- 
tween generated and ungenerate having been | 
got rid of from their teaching, so that they are | 
driven to one of two alternatives: either they 
must again adopt the view of the term as de- 
noting a difference in the attributes proper to 
either Person, and not as denoting the nature, 
or, abiding by their conciusions as to the word, 
they must side with Sabellius. For it is im- 
possible that the difference of the persons 
should be without confusion, unless there be a 
distincfion between generated and ungenerate. 
Accordingly if the term denotes diiference, 
essence will in no way be denoted by the 
appellation. For the definitions of difference | 
and essence are by no means the same. But} 
if they divert the meaning of the word so as to | 
signify nature, they must be drawn into the | 
heresy of those who are called ‘Son-Fathers 9,” 
all accuracy of definition in regard to the 
Persons being rejected from their account. | 
But if they say that there is nothing to hinder | 
the distinction between generated and unvener- | 
ate from being rendered by the term ungenerate, 
and that that term represents the essence too, let 
them distinguish for us the kindred meanings | 
of the word, so that the notion of ungenerate 
may properly apply to either of them taken by 
itself. For the expression of the difference by 
means of this term involves no ambiguity, con- 
sisting as it does of a verbal opposition. For) 
as an equivalent to saying “The Son has, and} 
the Father has not, been generated,” we too assent 
to the statement that the latter is ungenerate and 
the former generated, by a sort of verbal corre- 
lation. But from what point of view a clear 
manifestation of essence can be made by this 
appellation, this they are unable to say. But 
keeping silence on this head, our novel theo- | 
logian weaves us a web of trifling subtleties in 
his former treatise. Because God, saith he, 
being simple, is called ungenerate, therefore 
‘God is ungeneracy. What has the notion of 
simplicity to do with the idea of ungenerate ? | 


9 ¢.¢. who hold the Father and the Son to be one and the same | 
Person, 7. ¢. Sabellians. ‘ He here overthrows the heresy of S rbel- | 
lius, by marking the persons of the Father and the Son: for the 
Church does not imayzine a Son-Fatherhood (vioratopiav', such as | 


‘and magnitude. 


the figment of that African” (Ammonius caten. ad Joh. Ll. i p. 14). 


For not only is the Only-begotten generated, 
but, without controversy, He is simple also. 
3ut, saith he, He is without parts also, and 
incomposite. But what is this to the point? 
For neither is the Son multiform and composite : 


‘and yet He is not on that account ungenerate. 


But, ;saith he, He is without both quantity 
Granted : for the Son also is 
unlimited by quantity and magnitude, and yet 
is He the Son. But this is not the point. For 
the task set before us is this: in what significa- 
tion of ungenerate is essence declared? For 
as this word marks the difference of the proper- 
ties, so.they maintain that the essence also is 
indicated without ambiguity by one of the 
things signified by the appellation. 

But this thing he leaves untold, and only 
says that ungeneracy should not be predicated 
of God as a mere conception. Tor what is 
so spoken, saith he, is dissolved, and passes 
away with its utterance. But what is there 
that is uttered but is so dissolved? For we 
do not keep undissolved, like those who make 
pots or bricks, what we utter with our voice 


lin the mould of the speech which we form 


once for all with our lips, but as soon as 
one speech has bcen sent forth by our 
voice, what we have said ceases to exist. 
For the breath of our voice being dispersed 
again into the air, no trace of our words 1s 
impressed upon the spot in which such dis- 
persion of our voice has taken place: so that 
if he makes this the distinguishing characteristic 
of a term that expresses 2 mere conception, that 
it does not remain, but vanishes with the voice 


'that gives it utterance, he may as well at once 


call every term a mere conception, inasmuch as 
no substance remains in any term subsequent 
to its utterance. No, nor will he be able to 
show that ungeneracy itself, which he excepts 
from the products of conception, is indissoluble 
and fixed when it has been uttered, for this 
expression of the voice through the lips does 
not abide in the air. And from this we may 
see the unsubstantial character of his assertions; 
because, even if without speech we describe in 
writing our mental conceptions, it is not as 
though the substantial objects of our thoughts 
will acquire their significance from the letters, 
while the non-substantial will have no part in 
what the letters express. Tor whatever comes 
into our mind, whether intellectually existing, 
or otherwise, it is possible for us at our discretion 
to store away in writing. And the voice and 
letters are of equal value for the expression of 
thought, for we communicate what we think by 
the latteras well as by the former. What he sees, 
then, to justify his making the mental conception 
perish with the voice only, I fail to comprehend. 


For in the case of all speech uttered by means 
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of sound, the passage of the breath indeed which 
conveys the voice is towards its kindred element, 
but the sense of the words sayteh is engraved by 
hearing on the memory of the hearer’ Ss soul, 
whether it be true or false. Is not this, then, 


a weak interpretation of this “conception” of 


his that our writer offers, when he charac- 
terizes and defines it by the dissolution of the 
voice? And for this reason the understanding 
hearer, as saith Isaiah, objects to this incon- 
ceivable account of mental conception, showing 
it, to use the man’s own words, to be a veritably 
dissoluble and unsubstantial one, and he dis- 
cusses scientifically the force inherent in the 
term, advancing his argument by familiar 
examples to the contemplation of doctrine. 
Against whom Eunomius exalting himself with 
this pompous writing, endeavours to overthrow 
the true account of mental conception, after 
this manner. ‘ 

But before we examine what he has written, 
it may be better to enquire with what purpose 
it is that he refuses to admit that ungenerate 
can be predicated of God by way of conception. 
Now the tenet which has been held in common 
by all who have received the word of our religion 
is, that all hope of salvation should be placed in 
Christ, it being impossible for any to be found 
among the righteous, unless faith in Christ 
supply what is desired. And this conviction 
being firmly established in the souls of the 
faithful, and all honour and glory and worship 
being due to the Only-begotten God as the 
Author of life, Who doeth the works of the 
Father, as the Lord Himself saith in the Gospel ', 
and Who falls short of no excellence in all 
knowledge of that which is good, I know not 
how they have been so perverted by malignity 
and jealousy of the Lord’s honour, that, as 
though they judged the worship paid by the 
faithful to the Only-begotten God to be a 
detriment to themselves, they oppose His Divine 
honours, and try to persuade us that nothing 
that is said of them is true. For with them 
neither is He very God, though called so, it 
would seem, by Scripture, nor, though called 
Son, has He a nature that makes good the 
appellation, nor has He a community of dignity 
or of nature with the Father. Toy, say they, it 
is not possible for Him that is begotten to be of 
equal honour with Him Who made Hin, either 
in dignity, or in power, or in nature, because 
the life of the latter is infinite, and His existence 
from eternity, while the life of the Son is ina 
manner circumscribed, the beginning of His 
being begotten limiting His lite at the com- 
meéncement; and preventing it from being cO- 
extensive with the eternity of the Father, so 
ee LUE EEE EEE! 


* S John x. 37. 


that His life also is to be regarded as defec- 
tive; and the Father was not always what He 
now is and is said to be, but, having been 
something else before, He afterwards deter- 
mined that He would be a Father, or rather 
that He would be so called. Vor not even of 
the Son was He rightly called Father, but of a 
creature supposititiously invested with the title 
of son. And every way, say they, the younger 
is of necessity inferior to the elder, the finite 
to the eternal, that which is begotten by the 
will of the begetter, to the begetter himself, 
both in power, and dignity, and nature, and 
preecdence due to age, and all other prerogatives 
of respect. But how can we justly dignify with 
the honours due to the true God that which is 
wanting in the perfection of the diviner attri- 
butes? Thus they would establish the doctrine 
that one who is limited in power, and wanting 
in the perfection of life, and subject toa superior, 
and doing nothing of himself but what is 
sanctioned by the authority of the more power- 
ful, is in no divine honour and consideration, 
but that, while we call him God, we are em- 
ploying a term empty of all g¢ randeur in. its 
significance. And _ since such. statements as 
these, when stripped of their plausible dress, 
move indignation and make the hearer shudder 
at their strangeness (for who can tolerate an 
evil counsellor nakedly and unadvisably urging 
the overthrow of the majesty of Christ ?), they 
therefore try to pervert foolish hearers with 
these foreign notions by enveloping their ma- 
lignant and. insidious arguments in a number 
of seductive fallacies. For after laying down 
such premises as might naturally lead the mind 
of the hearers in the desired direction, they 
leave the hearer to draw his conclusion for 
himself. 

For after saying that the Only-begotten God 
is not the same in essence with the true Father, — 
and after sophistically inferring this from the 
opposition between generate and ungenerate, 
they work in silence to the conclusion, their 
impiety prevailing by the natural course of 
inference. Andas the poisoner makes his drug 
acceptable to his victim by sweetening its dead- 
liness with honey, and, as for himself, has 
only to offer it, while the drug insinuating itself 
into the vitals without further action on the 
part of the poisoner does its deadly work,—so, 
too, do our opponents act. For qualifying their 
pernicious teaching with their sophistical  re- 
finements, as with honey, when they have in- 
fused into the mind of the hearer the venomous 
fallacy that God the Only-begotten is not very 
God, they cause all the rest to be inferred 
without saying a word. For when they are 
persuaded that He is not truly God, it follows 
as a matter of course that no other Divine 
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256 GREGORY .OF NYSSA. 
attribute is truly applicable. For if He is that no other of His sublime and godlike 
truly neither Son nor God, except by an abuse | attributes are properly ascribed to Him. This, 


of terms, then the other names which are given 
to Him in Holy Scripture are a divergence 
from the truth. For the one thing cannot be 
predicated of Him with truth, and the other 
be destitute of it; but they must needs follow 
one another, so that, if He be truly God, it 


follows that He is Judge and King, and that | ¢ 


His several attributes are such as they 
described, while, if His godhead be falsely 
asserted, neither will the truth hold respecting 
any of His other attributes. They, then, having 
been deceived into the persuasion that the 
attribute of Godhead is falsely applied to the 
Only-begotten, it follows that He is not rightly 
the object of worship and adoration, or, in fact, 
of any of the honours that are paid to God. 
In order, then, to render their attack upon 
the Saviour efficacious, this is the blasphemous 
method that they have adopted. There is no 
need, they urge, of looking at the collective 
attributes by which the Son’s equality in honour 
and dignity with the Father is signified, but 
from the opposition between generate and un- 
generate we must argue a distinctive diffcrence 
of nature; for the Divine nature is that which 
is denoted by the term ungenerate. Ag 
all men of sense regard it as impracticable to 
indicate the ineffable Being by any force of 
words, because neither does our knowledge 
extend to the comprehension of what transcends 
knowledge, nor does the ministry of words have 
such power in us as to avail for the full enunci- 
ation of our thought, where the mind is engaged 
on anything eminently lofty and divine,—these 
wise folk, on the contrary, convicting men in 


general of want of sense and ignorance of logic, | 


assert theirown knowledge of such matters, and 
their ability to impart it to whomsoever they 
will; and accordingly they maintain that the 
divine nature is simply ungeneracy fer se, and 
declaring this to be sovereign and supreme, 
they make this word comprehend the whole 
greatness of Godhead, so as to necessitate the 
inference that if ungeneracy is the main point 
of the essence, and the other divine attributes 
are bound up with it, viz. Godhead, power, im- 
perishableness and so on—if (I say) ungeneracy 
mean these, then, if this ungeneracy cannot be 
predicated of soniething, 
For as reason, and risibility, and capacity of 
knowledge are proper to man, and what is 

not humanity may not be cl: issed among the 
‘properties of his nature, so, if trae Godhead con- 
sists in ungeneracy, then, to whatsoever thing 
the latter name does not properly belong, no 
one at all of the other distinguishing attributes 
of Godhead will be found in it. If then, un- 


generacy is not predicable of the Son, it follows [vesfourid there 


rain, SINce | 


neither can the rest. | 


| world,” 


are | 


| tion, Denys (Le la f’ 


lhave eon érepov, due to the correction of 


then, they define as a right comprehension of 
the divine mysteries—the rejection of the Son's 
Godhead—all but shouting in the ear of those 
who would listen to them; “To you it is given 
to be perfect in knowledge 2, if only you believe 
not in God the Only- begotten as ‘being very 
God, and honour not the Son as the Father is 
honoured, but regard Him as by nature a created 
being, not Lord and Master, but slave and 
subject.” For this is the aim and object of 
their design, though the blasphemy is cloaked 
in different terms. 

Accordingly, enveloping his former special- 
pleading in the mazy evolutions of his sophis- 
tries, and dealing subtly with the term ungener- 
ate, he steals away the intelligence of his dupes, 
saying to them, “Well, then, if neither by way 
of conception it is so, nor by deprivation, nor by 
division (for He is without parts), nor as being 
another in Himself3 (for He is the one only 
ungenerate), He Himself must be, in essence, 
ungenerate. 

Seeing, then, the mischief resulting to the 
dupes of this fallacious reasoning—that to as- 
sent to His not being very God is a departure 
from our confession of Him as our Lord, 
which conclusion indeed his words would bring 
his teaching—our master does not indeed deny 
that ungenerate is no partial predicate of God, 
himself also admitting that God is without 
quantity, or magnitude, or parts ; but the state- 
ment that this term ought not to be applied 
to Him by way of mental conception he im- 
pugns, and gives his proofs. But again, shifting 
from this position, our writer in the second of 


? Eunomius arrived at the same conc lusions as Arius, but by a 
different path, “The true name of God is ’Ayevyntos, and shrs 
name is incommunicable to other essences.” He att+cked both 
the Arians and the orthodox. ‘The former he reproached for saving 
that we can know God only in part: the latter for saying that w 
know God only through the Universe, and the Son, the Author a 
the Universe, He nuintained, on the contrary, that it was unwy py 
of a Christian to profess the impossibility of knowing the Divi: 
Nature, and the manner in which the Son is generated. Mather, 
the mind of the believer rises above every sensible and intellig! 
essence, and does not stop even at the generation of the 
mounts above, aspiring to passess the lirst Cause. 
ilosophie £ Origéene, p. 446) asks, so contrary 
as it is to the teaching of the Fathers, a reminiscence of Orizen, or 
a direct borrowing from Plato or the Neoplatonists? The linguage 
in which it is ¢€ xpressed certainly belongs to the latter (von: Was, 
erexciva, TOV0S, TO, TpaTOV. YALXoKEVos): but Origen himseit, le 
wise in this matter than Cle ment, Was not far from behevin : 
there was a Way above Hlim Whom S. John calls the Way, a Ci2h 
above the Licht that *lighteth every man that cometh into the 
an “ Eternal Gospel " above the present Gospel; and that 
these were not inaccessible at once to human creatures, Only they 
could not be reached in themselves, and wothont a Alediator, until 
Christ, having vanquished His enemies, had given back the kingdom 
to the Father, and God was ‘all in all.’—'This doctrme of the 
"Ayeveyros, then, made it necessary for Basil and Gregory to throw 
their whole weight against Eunomuius, rather than against Mace- 
donius, who, as inconsequent through not dealing alike with the 
were’ and ‘Third Person, could not is so dangerous an enemy. 

3 As beiny another. Oehler reads ws erepoy: the Paris edit. 
John the Franciscan, 
whose MS., however, (the Pitha: an) had wore (> re?), These 
words of Etnomius are found in Basil hb. ic. Eunomium, tom. 1. 

7it \Paris 1658), even more fully quoted than here : and as ézepor 
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his treatises meets us with his sophistry, com- 
bating his own statements in regard to mental 
conception, 

It will presently be time to bring to their 
own recollection the method of this argument. 
Suffice it first to say this. ‘There is no faculty 
in human nature adequate to the full compre- 
hension of the divine essence. It may be that 
it is easy to show this in the case of human 
capacity alone, and to say that the incorporeal 
creation is incapable of taking in and compre- 
hending that nature which is infinite will not 
be far short of the truth, as we may see by 
familiar examples; for as there are many and 
various things that have fleshly life, winged 
things, and things of the earth, some that 
mount above the clouds by virtue of their 
wings, others that dwell in hollows or burrow 
in the ground, on comparing which it would 
appear that there was no small difference be- 
tween the inhabitants of air and of land; while, 
if the comparison be extended to the stars and 
the fixed circumference, it will be seen that 
what soars aloft on wings is not less widely 
removed from heaven than from the animals 
that are on the earth: so, too, the strength of 
angels compared with our own seems pre- 
eminently great, because, undisturbed by sensa- 
tion, it pursucs its lofty themes with pure naked 
intelligence. Yet, if we weigh even their com- 
prehension with the majesty of Him Who really 
is, it may be that if any one should venture 
to say that even their power of understanding 
is not far superior to our own weakness, his 
conjecture would fall within the limits of prob- 
ability, for wide and insurmountable is the 
interval that divides and fences off uncreated 
from created nature. The latter is limited, the 
former not. The latter is confined within its 
own boundaries according to the pleasure of 
its Maker. The former is bounded only by 
infinity. The latter stretches itself out within 


certain degrees of extension, limited by time| 


and space: the former transcends all notion of 
degree, bafiling curiosity from every point of 
view. In this life we can apprehend the be- 
ginning and the end of all things that exist, but 
the beatitude that is above the creature admits 
neither end nor beginning, but is above all that 


is connoted by either, being ever the same, self- | 
dependent, not travelling on by degrees from one | 


point to another in its life ; for there is no parti- 


cipation of other life in its life, such that we might | 


inferend and beginning ; but, be it what it may, 
itis life energizing in itself, not becoming greater 
or less by addition or diminution. [or increase 
has no place in the infinite, and that which is 
by its nature passionless excludes all notion of 
decrease. And as, when looking up to heaven, 
and.in a measure apprehending by the visual 
VOLs V. 


s 


organs the beauty that is in the height, we 
doubt not the existence of what we see, but if 
asked what it is, we are unable to define its 
nature, but we simply admire as we contemplate 
the overarching vault, the reverse planetary 
motion 4, the so-called Zodiac graven obliquely 
on the pole, whereby astronomers observe the 
motion of bodies revolving in an opposite 
direction, the differences of luminaries according 
to their magnitude, and the specialities of their 
rays, their risings and settings that take place 
according to the circling vear ever at the same 
seasons undeviatingly, the conjunctions of 
planets, the courses of those that pass below, 
the eclipses of those that are above, the 
obumbrations of the earth, the reappearance of 
eclipsed bodies, the moon’s multiform changes, 
the motion of the sun midway within the 
poles, and how, filled with his own light, and 
crowned with his encircling beams, and em- 
bracing all things in his sovereign light, he 
himself also at times suffers eclipse (the disc of 
the moon, as they say, passing before him), and 
how, by the will of Him Who has so ordained, 
ever running his own particular course, he 
accomplishes his appointed orbit and progress, 
opening out the four seasons of the year in 
succession ; we, as I say, when we contemplate 
these phenomena by the aid of sight, are in 
no doubt of their existence, though we are as 
far from comprehending their essential nature 
as if sight had not given us any glimpse what- 
ever of what we have seen: and even so, with 
regard to the Creator of the world, we know that 
He exists, but of His essential nature we cannot 
deny that we are ignorant. But, boasting as 
they do that they know these things, let them 
first tell us about the things of interior nature ; 
what they think of the body of the heavens, of 
the machinery which conveys the stars in their 
eternal courses, or of the sphere in which they 
move; for, however far speculation may pro- 
ceed, when it comes to the uncertain and in- 
comprehensible it must stop. For though any 
one say that another body, like in fashion (to 
that body of the heavens), fitting to its circular 
shape, checks its velocity, so that, ever turning 
in its course, it revolves contormably to that 
other upon itself, being retained by the force 
that embraces it from flying off at a tangent, yet 
how can he assert that these bodies will remain 
unspent by theirconstant friction with each other? 
And how, again, is motion produced in the case 


ce 


4 Gregory here refers to the apparent “ retrograde" motion of 
the planets, « ¢, that, while passing through part of their orbits, they 
anpear to us to move in a direction contrary to the order of the 
Zodiae. In what follows he represents the views of the ancient 
astronomy, imagining a Series of concentric spheres. allotted to the 
several plinets, the planetary motions being accomplished by the 
rotation of the spheres, l’eyond the planetary spheres is the sphere 
allotted to the fixed stars, within which the others revolve. See 
Gale, O/use. Aly thol. (x688), p 530; and Introduction to Colet’s 
Lectures en Corinthians, pp. xl—xlii. 
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of two coeval bodies mutually conformed, when 
the one remains motionless (for the inner body, 
one would have thought, being held as in a 
vice by the motionlessness of that which 
embraces it, will be quite unable to act); and 
what is it that maintains the embracing body 
in its fixedness, so that it remains unshaken 
and unaffected by the motion of that which fits 
into it? And if in restless curiosity of thought 
we should conceive of some position for it that 
should keep it stationary, we must go on in 
logical consistency to search for the base of 
that base, and of the next, and of the next, 
and so on, and so the inquiry, proceeding from 
like to like, will go on to infinity, and end in 
helpless perplexity, still, even when some body 
has been put for the farthest foundation of the 
system of the universe, reaching after what is 
beyond, so that there is no stopping in our 
inquiry after the limit of the embracing circles. 
But not so, say others: but (according to the 
vain theory of those who have speculated on 
these matters) there is an empty space spread 
over the back of the heavens, working in which 
vacuum the motion of the universe revolves 
upon itself, meeting with no resistance from 
any solid body capable of retarding it by oppo- 
sition and of checking its course of revolution. 
What, then, is that vacuum, which they say is 
neither a body nor an idea? How far does it 
extend, and what succeeds it, and what relation 
exists between the firm, resisting body, and that 
void and unsubstantial one? What is there to 
unite things so contrary by nature? and how 
can the harmony of the universe consist out of 
elements so incongruous; and what canany one 
say of Heaven itself? That it isa mixture of 
the elements which it contains, or one of them, 
or something else beside them? What, again, 
of the stars themselves? whence comes their 
radiance ? what is it and how is it composed ? 
and what is the reason of their difference in 
leaity and magnitude? and the seven inner 
orbs revolving in an opposite direction to the 
motion of the universe, what are they, and by 
what influence are they propelled? Then, too, 
what is that immaterial and ethereal empyrean, 
and the intermediate air which forms a wall of 
partition between that element in nature which 
gives heat and consumes, and that which is 
moist and combustible? And how does earth 
below form the foundation of the whole, and 
what is it that keeps it firmly in its place? 
what is it that controls its downward tendency ? 
If any one should interrogate us on these and 


such-like points, will any of us be found so | 


presumptuous as to promise an explanation of 
them? No! the only reply that can be given 
by men of sense is this:—that He Who made 
all things in wisdom can alone furnish an 


| 
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account of His creation. For ourselves, 
“through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God,” as saith the 
Apostle 5. 

If, then, the lower creation which comes 
under our organs of sense transcends human 
knowledge, how can He, Who by His mere 
will made the worlds, be within the range of 
our apprehension? Surely this is vanity, and 
lying madness, as saith the Prophet ®, to think 
it possible to comprehend the things which are 
incomprehensible. So may we see tiny children 
busying themselves in their play. For oft- 
times, -when a sunbeam streams down upon 
them through a window, delighted with its 
beauty they throw themselves on what they see, 
and are eager to catch the sunbeam in their 
hands, and struggle with one another, and 
grasp the light in the clutch of their fingers, 
and fancy they have imprisoned the ray in them, 
but presently when they unclasp their hands 
and find that the sunbeam which they held has 
slipped through their fingers, they laugh and 
clap their hands. In like manner the children 
of our generation, as saith the parable, sit 
playing in the market-places; for, seeing the 
power of God shining in upon their souls 
through the dispensations of His providence, 
and the wonders of His creation lke a warm 
ray emanating from the natural sun, they marvel 
not at the Divine gift, nor adore Him Whom 
such things reveal, but passing beyond the 
limits of the soul’s capabilities, they seek with 
their sophistical understanding to grasp that 
which is intangible, and think by their reason- 
ings to lay hold of what they are persuaded of ; 
but when their argument unfolds itself and 
discloses the tangled web of their sophistries, 
men of discernment see at once that what they 
have apprehended ts nothing at all; so pettily 
and so childishly labouring in vain at impos- 
sibilities do they set themselves to include the 
inconceivable nature of God in the few syllables 
of the term “ungenerate,” and applaud their 
own folly, and imagine God to be such that 
human reasoning can include Him under one 
single term: and while they pretend to follow 
the. teaching of the sacred writers, they are 
not afraid of raising themselves above them. 
For what cannot be shown to have been said 
by any of those blessed ones, any words of 
whose are recorded in the sacred books, these 
things, as saith the Apostle, “understanding 
neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm?,” 
they nevertheless say they know, and boast of 
guiding others to such knowledge. And on 
this account they declare that they have appre- 


5 Heb. i. 2. 6 ‘The thought is found in Psalm xxxix. 6 
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nended that God the Only-begotten is not what 
He is called. For to this conclusion they are 
compelled by their premises. 

How pitiable are they for their cleverness ! how 
wretched, how fatal is their over-wise philosophy! 
Who is there who goes of his own accord to the 
pit so eagerly as these men labour and bestir 


themselves to dig out their lake of blasphemy ? | 


How far have they separated themselves from 
the hope of the Christian! What a gulf have 
they fixed between themselves and the faith 
which saves! How far have they withdrawn 
themselves from Abraham the father of the 
faith! He indeed, if in the lofty spirit of the 
Apostle we may take the words allegorically, 
and so penetrate to the inner sense of the 
history, without losing sight of the truth of its 
facts—he, I say, went out by Divine command 
from his own country and kindred on a journey 
worthy of a prophet eager for the knowledge of 
God’. For no local migration seems to me to 
satisfy the idea of the blessings which it is 
signified that he found. For going out from 
hmmself and from his country, by which I 
understand his earthly and carnal mind, and 
raising his thoughts as far as possible above the 
common boundaries of nature, and forsaking 
the soul’s kinship with the senses,—so that 
untroubled by any of the objects of sense his 
eyes might be open to the things which are 
invisible, there being neither sight nor sound to 
distract the mind in its work,—“ walking,” as 
saith the Apostle, “by faith, not by sight,” he 
was raised so high by the sublimity of his 
knowledge tl:it he came to be regarded as the 
acme of human perfection, knowing as much 
of God as it was possible for finite human 
capacity at its full stretch to attain. Therefore 
also the Lord of all creation, as though He 
were a discovery of Abraham, is called specially 
the God of Abraham. Yet what saith the 
Scripture respecting him? That he went out 
not knowing whither he went, no, nor even being 
capable of learning the name of Him whom he 
loved, yet in no wise impatient or ashamed on 
account of such ignorance. 

This, then, was the meaning of his safe guid- 
ance on the way to what he sought—that he 
was not blindly led by any of the means ready 
to hand for his instruction in the things of 
God, and that his mind, unimpeded by any 
object of sense, was never hindered from its 
journeying in quest of what lies beyond all that 
is known, but having gone by reasoning far 
beyond the wisdom of his countrymen, (I mean 
the philosophy of the Chaldees, limited as it was 
to the things which do appear,) and soaring above 
the things “which are cognizable by sense, from 


8 Heb. xi. 8. 
S 


the beauty of the objects of contemplation, and 
the harmony of the heavenly wonders, he desired 
to behold the archetype of all beauty. And so, 
too, all the other things which in the course of 


his reasoning he was led to apprehend as he 


advanced, whether the power of God, or His 
goodness, or His being without beginning, or 
His infinity, or whatever else is conceivable in 
respect to the divine nature, using them all as 
supplies and appliances for his onward journey, 
ever making one discovery a stepping-stone to 
another, ever reaching forth unto those things 
which were before, and setting in his heart, as 
saith the Prophet, each fair stage of his advance9, 
and passing by all knowledge acquired by his 
own ability as falling short of that of which he 
was in quest, when he had gone beyond every 
conjecture respecting the divine nature which is 
suggested by any name amongst all our concep- 
tions of God, having purged” his reason of all 
such fancies, and arrived at a faith unalloyed 
and free from all prejudice, he made this a 
sure and manifest token of the knowledge of 
God, viz. the beef that He is greater and 
more sublime than any token by which He 
may be known. On this account, indeed, after 
the ecstasy which fell upon him, and after his 
sublime meditations, falling back on his human 
weakness, “I am,” saith he, “but dust and 
ashes 7°,” that is to say, without voice or power 
to interpret that good which his mind had 
conceived. For dust and ashes seem to denoie 
what is lifeless and barren; and so there arises 
a law of faith for the life to come, teaching 
those who would come to God, by this history 
of Abraham, that it is impossible to draw near 
to God, unless faith mediate, and bring the 
seeking soul into union with the incompre- 
hensible nature of God. For leaving behind 
him the curiosity that arises from knowledge, 
Abraham, says the Apostle, “believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness'.” ‘* Now it was not written for his sake,” 
the Apostle says, ‘but for us,” that God counts 
to men for righteousness their faith, not their 
knowledge. For kriowledge acts, as it were, in 
a commercial spirit, dealing only with what is 
known. But the faith of Christians acts other- 
wise. For it is the substance, not of things 
known, but of things hoped for. Now that 
which we have already we no longer hope for. 
“Tor what a man hath,” says the Apostle, 
“why doth he yet hope for?”? But faith makes 
our own that which we see not, assuring us by 
its own certainty of that which does not appear. 
For so speaks the Apostle of the believer, that 
“he endured as secing Him Who is invisible 3.” 


9 Psalm Ixxxiv. 5, “in whose heart are thy ways ;" but LXX, 
dvaBdcers € év 77) Kapdia avrou deBero. 2 Gen, xviii. 27. 
Gen, xv. 6; Kom, iv. 22. * Rom. viii 24. 3 Heb. xi, 27. 
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Vain, therefore, is he who maintains that it is 
possible to take knowledge of the divine essence, 
by the knowledge which puffeth up to no pur- 
pose. For neither is there any man so great 
that he can claim equality in understanding 
with the Lord, for, as saith David, 
he among the clouds that shall be compared 
unto the Lord?4” nor is that which is sought 
so small that it can be compassed by the 
reasonings of human shallowness. Listen to 
the preacher exhorting not to be hasty to utter 
anything before God, “for God,” (saith he,) “is 
in heaven above, and thou upon earth beneath 5.’ 

Fle shows, I think, by the relation of these 
elements to each other, or rather by their dis- 
tance, how far the divine nature is above the 
speculations of human reason. For that nature 
which transcends all intelligence is as high 
above earthly calculation as the stars are above 
the touch of our fingers; or rather, many times 
more than that. 

Knowing, then, how widely the Divine nature 
differs from our own, let us quietly remain 
within our proper limits. For it is both safer 
and more reverent to believe the majesty of 
God to be greater than we can understand, 
than, after circumscribing His glory by our mis- 
conceptions, to suppose there is nothing beyond 
our conception of it. 

And on other accounts also it may be called 
safe to let alone the Divine essence, as unspeak- 
able, and beyond the scope of human reasoning. 
For the desire of investigating what is obscure 
and tracing out hidden things by the operation 
of human reasoning gives an entrance to false 
no less than to true notions, inasmuch as he 
who aspires to know the unknown will not always 
arrive at truth, but may also conceive of false- 
hood itself as truth. But the disciple of the 
Gospels and of Prophecy believes that He Who 
is, is; both from what he has learnt from the 
sacred writers, and from the harmony of things 
which do appear, and from the works of Provi- 
dence. But what He is and how—leaving this 
as a useless and unprofitable speculation, such 
a disciple will open no door to falsehood against 
truth. For in speculative enquiry fallacies 
readily find place. But where speculation is 
entirely at rest, the necessity of error is pre- 
cluded. And that this is a true account of the 
case, may be seen if we consider how it is 
that heresies in the churches have wandered 
off into many and various opinions in regard 
to God, men deceiving themselves as they are 
swayed by one mental impulse or another ; and 
how these very men with whom our treatise is 
concerned have slipped into such a pit of pro- 
fanity. Would it not have been sater for all, 


4 Ps. Ixxxix. 6. 5 Fecles‘astes v. 2. 


“Who 1s | 


following the counsel of wisdom, to abstain 
from searching into such deep matters, and in 
peace and quietness to keep inviolate the pure 
deposit of the faith? But since, in fact, human 
nothingness has commenced intruding reck- 
lessly into matters that are above com} yrehension, 
and supporting by dogmatic aakine the fig- 
ments of their vain imagination, there has 
sprung up in consequence a whole host of 
enemies to the truth, and among them these 
very men who are the subject of this treatise ; 
dogmatizers of deceit who seck to limit the Divine 
Being,and all but openly idolize theirown imagin- 
ation, in that they deity the idea expressed by 
this ‘‘ungeneracy ” of theirs, as not being only 
in a certain relation discernible in the Divine 
nature, but as being itself God, or the essence 
of God. Yet perchance they would have done 
better to look to the sacred company of the 
Prophets and Patriarchs, to whom “‘at sundry 
times, and in divers manners®,” the Word of 
truth spake, and, next in order, those who were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, that they 
might give honour due to the claims on their be- 
het of the things attested by the Holy Spirit Him- 
self, and abide within the limits of their teaching 
and knowledge, and not venture on themes 
which are not comprehended in the canon of the 
sacred writers. Jor those writers, by revealing 
God, so long unknown to human lite by reasen 
of the prevalence of idolatry, and making Him 
known to men, both from the wonders which 
manifest themselves in His works, and from 
the names which express the manifold variety 
of His power, lead men, as by the hand, to 
the understanding of the Divine nature, making 
known to them the bare grandeur of the thought 
of God; while the question of His essence, as 
one which it is impossible to grasp, and which 
bears no fruit to the curious enquirer, they 
dismiss without any attempt at its solution. 
For whereas they have set forth respecting all 
other things, that they were created, the heaven, 
the earth, the sea, times, ages, and the creatures 
that are therein, but what each is in itself, and 
how and whence, on these points they are 
silent; so, too, concerning God Himself, they 
exhort men to ‘believe that He is, and that He 
is arewarder of them that diligently seek Him/?,” 
but in regard to His nature, as being above 
every name, they neither name it nor concern 
themselves about it. For if we have learned 
any names expressive of the knowledge of God, 
all these are related and have analogy to such 
names as denote human characteristics. For 
as they who would indicate some person un- 
known by marks of recognition speak of him as 
of good parentage and descent, if such happen 
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to be the case, or as distinguished for his riches. 


or his worth, or as in the prime of life, or of 
such or such stature, and in so speaking they 
do not set forth the nature of the person in- 
dicated, but give certain notes of recognition 
(for neither advantages of birth, nor of wealth, 
nor of reputation, nor of age, constitute the 
man; they are considered, simply as being 
observable in the man), thus too the expres- 
sions of Holy Scripture devised for the glory 
of God set forth one or another of the things 
which -are declared concerning Him, each 
inculeating some special teaching. For by 
these expressions we are taught either His 
power, or that He admits not of deterior- 
ation, or that He is without cause and with- 
out limit, or that He is supreme above all 
things, or, in short, something, be it what it 
may, respecting Him. But His very essence, 
as not to be conceived by the human intcllect 
or expressed in words, this it has left untouched 
as a thing not to be made the subject of curious 
enquiry, ruling that it be revered in silence, in 
that. it forbids the investigation of things too 
deep for us, while it enjoins the duty of being 
slow to utter any word before God. And 
therefore, whosoever searches the whole of 
Revelation will find therein no doctrine of the 
Divine nature, nor indecd of anything else that 
has a substantial existence, so that we pass our 
lives in ignorance of much, being ignorant 
first of all of ourselves, as men, and then of all 
things besides. For who is thcre who has 
arrived at a comprehension of his own soul? 
Who is acquainted with its very essence, whether 
it is material or immaterial, whether it is purely 
incorporcal, or whether it exhibits anything of 
a corporeal character ; how it comes into being, 
how it is composed, whence it enters into the 
body, how it departs from it, or what means it 
possesses to unite it to the nature of the body ; 
how, being intangible and without form, it is 
kept within its own sphere, what difference 
exists among its powers, how one and the same 
soul, in its eager curiosity to know the things 
which are unseen, soars above the highest 
heavens, and again, dragged down by the weight 
of the body, falls back on material passions, 
anger and fear, pain and pleasure, pity and 
cruelty, hope and memory, cowardice and 
audacity, friendship and hatred, and all the 
contraries that are produced in the faculties of 
the soul? Observing which things, who has 
not fancied that he has a sort of populace of 
souls crowded together in himself, each of the 
afcresaid passions differing widely from the rest, 
and, where it prevails, holding lordship over 
them all, so that even the rational faculty falls 
under and is subject to the predominating 
power of such forces, and contributes its own 
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co-operation to such impulses, as to a despotic 
lord? What word, then, of the inspired Scrip- 
ture has taught us the manifold and multiform 
character of what we understand in speaking 
of the soul? Is it a unity composed of them 
all, and, if so, what is it that blends and 
harmonizes things mutually opposed, so that 
many things become one, while each element, 
taken by itself, is shut up in the soul as in some 
ample vessel? And how is it that we have 
not the perception of themall as being involved 
in it, being at one and the same time confident 
and afraid, at once hating and loving and feel- 
ing in ourselves the working as well of all 
other emotions confused and intermingled; but, 
on the contrary, take knowledge only of their 
alternate control, when one of them prevails, the 
rest remaining quiescent? What in short is this 
composition and arrangement, and this capacious 
void within us, such that to each is assigned 
its own post, as though hindered by middle 
walls of partition from holding intercourse with 
itsncighbour? And then again what account has 
explained whether passion is the fundamental 
essence of the soul, or fear, or any of the other 
elements which I have mentioned; and what 
emotions are unsubstantial ? For if these have 
an independent subsistence, then, as I have 
said, there 1s comprehended in ourselves not 
one soul, but a collection of souls, each of them 
occupying its distinct position as a particular 
and individual soul. But if we must suppes:: 
these to be a kind of emoton without subsist- 
ence, how can that which has no essential exist- 
ence exercise lordship over us, having reduced 
us asit were to slave under whichsoever of these 
things may have happened to prevail? And if 
the soul is something that thought only can 
grasp, how can that which is manifold and 
composite be contemplated as such, when such 
an object ought to be contemplated by itself, 
independently of these bodily qualities? Then, 
as to the soul’s power of growth, of desire, of 
nutrition, of change, and the fact that all the 
bodily powers are nourished, while fecling does 
not extend through all, but, as in things without 
life, some of our members are destitute of feeling, 
the bones for example, the cartilages, the nails, 
the hair, all of which take nourishment, but do 
not feel,—tell me who is there that understands 
this only half-complete operation of the soul as 
to these? And why do I speak of the soul? 
Even the inquiry as to that thing in the flesh 
itself which assumes all the corporeal qualities 
has not been pursued to any definite result. 
For if any one has made a mental analysis of 
that which is seen into its component parts, 
and, having stripped the object of its qualities, 
has attempted to consider it by itself, I fail to 
sce what will have been left for investigation. 
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For when you take from a body its colour, its 
shape, its degree of resistance, its weight, its 
quantity, its position, its forces active or passive, 
its relation to other objects, what remains, that 
can still be called a body, we can neither sce 
of ourselves, nor are we taught it by Scripture. 


flesh. For these are little compared with the 
greatness of His other work. “But look thou 
up to Heaven! Behold its glories! Transfer 
your thought to the wide tompass of the earth, 
and the watery depths! Embrace with your 
mind the whole world, and when you have 


But how can he who is ignorant of himself | come to the knowledge of supramundane nature, 


take knowledge of anything that is above him- 
self? And if a man is familiarized with such 
ignorance of himself, is he not plainly taught 
by the very fact not to be astonished at any of 
the mysteries that are without? Wherefore 
also, of the elements of the world, we know 
only so much by our senses as to enable us to 
receive what they severally supply for our 
living. But we possess no knowledge of their 
substance, nor do we countit loss to be ignorant 
of it. For what does it profit me to inquire 
curiously into the nature of fire, how it is 
struck out, how it is kindled, how, when it has 
caught hold of the fuel supplied to it, it does 
not let it go till it has devoured and consumed 
its prey; how the spark is latent in the flint, 
how steel, cold as it is to the touch, gencrates 
fire, how sticks rubbed together kindle flame, 
how water shining in the sun causes a flash: 
and then again the cause of its upward tend- 
ency, its power of incessant motion ?—Putting 
aside all which curious questions and investi- 
gations, we give heed only to the subservience ol 
this fire to life, seeing that he who avails him- 
self. of its service fares no worse than he whu 
busies himself with inquiries into its nature. 
Wherefore Holy Scripture omits all idle 
inquiry into substance as superfluous and un- 
necessary. And methinks it was for this that 
John, the Son of Thunder, who with the loud 
voice of the doctrines contained in his Gospel 
rose above that of the preaching which heralded 
them, said at the close of his Gospel, “There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which if they should be written every one, | 
suppose ‘that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written®.” 
He certainly does not mean by these the 
miracles of healing, for of these the narrative 
leaves none unrecorded, even though it does 
not mention the names of all who were healed. 
For when he tells us that the dead were raised, 
that the blind received their sight, that the deaf 
heard, that the lame walked, and that He 
healed all manner of sickness and all manner 
of disease, he does not in this leave any miracle 
unrecorded, but embraces each and all in thesc 
general terms. Dut it may be that the Evange- 
list means this in his profound wisdom: that 
we are to learn the majesty of the Son of God 
not by the miracles alone which He did in the 
ee Lae Ee ae eee 
8S. John xxi. 25, 


learn that these are the true works of Him Who 
sojourned for thee in the flesh,” which (saith 
he), “if each were written”—and the essence, 
manner, origin, and extent of each civen—the 
world itself could not contain the fulness of 
Christ’s teaching about the world itself. For 
since God hath made all things in wisdom, and to 
His wisdom there is no limit (for ‘* His under- 
standing,” saith the Scripture, “is infinite” 9), the 
world, that is bounded by limits of its own, 
cannot contain within itself the account of 
infinite wisdom. If, then, the whole world is 
too little to contain the teaching cf the works 
of God, how many worlds could contain an 
account of the Lord of them all? For perhaps 
it will not be denied even by the tongue of the 
blasphemer that the Maker of all things, which 
have been created by the mere fiat of His will, 
is infinitely greater than all. If, then, the 
whole creation cannot contain what might be 
said respecting itself (for so, according to our 
explanation, the great Evangelist testifies), how 
should human shallowness contain all that 
might be said of. the Lord of Creation? Let 
those grand talkers inform us what man is, in 
comparison with the universe, what geometrical 
point 1s so without magnitude, which ef the atoms 
of Epicurus is capable of such infinitesimal re- 
duction in the vain fancy of those who make 


such problems the object of their study, which. 


of them falls so little short of non-existence, as 
human shallowness, when compared with the 
universe. As saith also great David, with a 
true insight into human weakness, “ Mine age 
is as nothing unto Thee?,” not saying that it is 
absolutely nothing, but signifying, by this com- 
parison to the non-existent, that what is so ex- 
ceedingly brief is next to nothing at all. 

But, nevertheless, with only such a nature 
for their base of operations, they open their 
mouths wide against the unspeakable Power, 
and encompass by one appellation the infinite 
nature, confining the Divine essence within the 
narrow limits of the term ungeneracy, that they 
may thereby pave away for their blasphemy 
against the Only-begotten; but although the 
vreat Basil had corrected this false opinion, and 
pointed out, in regard to the terms, that they 
have no existence in nature, but are attached 
as conceptions to the things signified, so far are 


9 Ps, exlvii. 5 ‘ Xe 5 
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they from returning to the truth, that they stick 
to what they have once advanced, as to bird- 
lime, and will not loose their hold of their 
fallacious mode of argument, nor do they allow 
the term “ungeneracy” to be used in the way 
of a mental conception, but make it represent 
the Divine nature itself. Now to go through 
their whole argument, and to attempt to over- 
throw it by discussing word by word their 
frivolous and long-winded nonsense, would be 
a task requiring much leisure, and time, and 
freedom from calls of business. Just as I hear 
that Eunomius, after applying himself at his 


exceeding those of the ‘Trojan war, has fabricated 
this dreamy for himself in his deep slumbers, 
studiously secking, not how to interpret any of 
the ideas which he has arrived at, but how 
to drag and force them into keeping with his 
phrases, and going round and collecting out of 
certain books the words in them that sound 
grandest. And as beggars in lack of clothing 


. . | 
pin and tack together tunics for themselves out 


of-rags, so he, cropping here a phrase and there 
a phrase, has woven together for himself the 
patchwork of his treatise, glueing in and fixing 
together the joinings of his diction with much 
labour and pains, displaying therein a petty 
and juvenile ambition for combat, which any 
man who has an eye to actuality would disdain, 
just as a steadfast wrestler, no longer in the 
prime of life, would disdain to play the woman 
by over-niceness in dress. But to me it seems 
that, when the scope of the whole question 
has been briefly run through, his roundabout 
flourishes may well be let alone. 

I have said, then (for I make my master’s 
words my own), that reason su] plies us with 
but a dim and imperfect seta tcanenclbe of the 
Divine nature ; nevertheless, the knowledge that 
we gather from the terms which piety allows 
us to apply to it is sufficient for our limited 
capacity. Now we do not say that all these 
terms have a uniform significance; for some of 
them express qualities inherent in God, and 
others qualities that are not, as when we say 
that He is just or incorruptible, by the term 
“just” signifying that justice is found in Him, 
and by “incorruptible” that corruption is not. 
Again, by a change of meaning, we may apply 
terms to God in the way of accommodation, so 
that what is proper to God may be represented 
by a term which in no wise belongs to Him, 
and what is foreign to His nature may be 
represented by what belongs to Him. For 
whereas justice is the contradictory of injustice, 
and everlastingness the contrary of destruction, 
we may fitly and without impropricty employ 
contraries in speaking of God, as when we say 
that He is ever existent, or that He is not un- 


| to the object remains immovably fixed. 
}amounts to the same, whether we speak of God 
leisure, and laboriously, for a number of years | 


just, which is equivalent to saying that He is 
just, and that He admits not of corruption, 
So, too, we may say that other names of God, 
by a certain change of signification, may be 
suitably employed to express either meaning, 
for example ‘‘good,” and “immortal,” and all 
expressions of like formation; for each of these 
terms, according as it is taken, is capable of 
indieating what does or what does not appertain 
to the Divine nature, so that, notwithstanding 
the formal change, our orthodox opinion in regard 
For it 


as unsusceptible of evil, or whether we call Him 
good; whether we contess that He is immortal, 
or say that He ever liveth. For we understand 
no difference in the sense of these terms, but 
we signify one and the same thing by both, 
though the one may seem to convey “the notion 
of attirmation, and the other of negation. And 
sq again, when we speak of God as the First 
Cause of all things, or again, when we speak of 
Him as without cause, we are guilty of no con- 
tradiction in sense, declaring as we do by either 
name that God is the prime Ruler and First 
Cause of all. Accordingly when we speak of 
Him as without cause, and as Lord of all, in the 
former case we signify what does not attach to 
Him, in the latter case what does; it being 
possible, as I have said, by a change of the 
things signified, to give an opposite sense to 
the words that express them, and to signify a 
property by a word which for the time takes a 
negative form, and «vce versa. For it is allow- 
able, instead of saying that He Himself has no 
primal cause, to describe Him as the First Cause 
of all, and again, instead of this, to hold that 
He alone exists ungenerately, so that while the 
words seem by t the formal change to be at 
variance with each other, the sense remains one 
and the same. For the object to be aimed at, 
in questions respecting God, is not to produce 
a dulcet and melodious harmony of words, but 
to work out an orthodox formula of thought, 
whereby a worthy conception of God may be 
ensured. Since, then, it is only orthodox to infer 


|that He Who is the First Cause of all is Him- 


self without cause, if this opinion is established, 
what further contention of words remains for 
men of sense and judgment, when every word 
whereby such a notion is conveyed to us has 
the same signification? Tor whether you say 
that He is the First Cause and Principle of all, 
or speak of Him as without origin, whether 
you speak of Him as of ungenerate or eternal 
subsistence, as the Cause of all or as alone 
without cause, all these words are, in a manner, 
of like force, and equivalent to one another, as 
far as the meaning of the things signified is 
concerned ; and it is‘mere folly to contend for 
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this or that vocal intonation, as if orthodoxy | 


were a thing of sounds and syllables rather than 
of the mind. This view, then, has been care- 
fully enunciated by our great master, where- 


by all whose eyes are not blindfolded by the} 


veil of heresy may clearly see that, whatever be 
the nature of God, He is not to be apprehended 
by sense, and that He transcends reason, though 
human thought, busying itself with curious in- 


mand, stretches out its hand and just touches 
His unapproachable and sublime nature, being 
neither keen-sighted enough to see clearly what 
is invisible, nor yet so far withheld from ap- 
proach as to be unable to catch some faint 
glimpse of what it seeks to know. For such 
knowledge it attains in part by the touch of 
reason, in part from its very inability to discern 
it, finding that it is a sort of knowledge to know 
that what is sought transcends knowledge (for it 
has learned what is contrary to the Divine nature, 
as well as all that may fittingly be conjectured 
respecting it) Not that it has been able to 
gain full knowledge of that nature itself about 
which it reasons, but from the knowledge of 
those properties which are, or are not, inherent 
in it, this mind of man sees what alone can be 
seen, that that which is far removed from all 
evil, and is understood in all good, is altogether 
such as I should pronounce ineffable and in- 
comprehensible by human reason. 

But although our great master has thus 
cleared away all unworthy notions respecting 
the Divine nature, and has urged and taught 
all that may be reverently and fittingly held 
concerning it, viz. that the First Cause is neither 
a corruptible thing, nor one brought into being 
by any birth, but that it is outside the range of 
every conception of the kind; and that from 
the negation of what is not inherent, and the 
affirmation of what may be with reverence con- 
ceived to be inherent therein, we may best ap- 
prehend what He is—nevertheless this vehe- 
ment adversary of the truth opposes these 
teachings, and hopes with the sounding word 
“ungeneracy” to supply a clear definition of 
the essence of God. 

And yet it is plain to every one who has 
given any attention to the uses of words, that 
the word incorruption denotes by the privative 
particle that neither corruption nor birth apper- 
tains to God: just as many other words of like 
formation denote the absence of what is not 
inherent rather than the presence of what is ; 
e.g. harmless, painless, guileless, undisturbed, 
passionless, sleepless, undiseased 2, impassible, 


2 Ochler notices that the Puris editt have not these words, avrvov, 
d@vogoy: but that John the Franciscan is a witness thot they were 
in his codex (the Pithaan) : for he savs, ‘‘after this follaws aiirvos 
avOpwros, which have crept i from the oversight of A not aumvos 
cu, yist, and therefore ought to be expu gods not bemg aware that 


unblamable, and the like. For all these terms 


are truly applicable to God, and furnish a sort 


of catalogue and muster of evil qualities from 
which God is separate. Yet the terms employed 
give no positive account of that to which they 
are applied. We learn from them what it is 
not; but what it is, the force of the words does 
not indicate. For if some one, wishing to 


describe the nature of man, were to say that it 
quiry, with such help of reason as it can com-| 


is not lifeless, not insentient, not winged, not 
four-footed, not amphibious, he would not 
indicate what it is: he would simply declare 
what it is not, and he would be no more making 
untrue statements respecting man than he 
would be positively defining his subject. In 
the same way, from the many things which are 
predicated of the Divine nature, we learn under 
what conditions we may conceive God as exist- 
ing, but what He is essentially, such statements 
do not inform us. 

While, however, we strenuously avoid all 
concurrence with absurd notions in our thoughts 
of God, we allow ourselves in the use of many 
diverse appellations in regard to Him, adapting 
them to our point of view. For whereas no 
suitable word has been found to express the 
Divine nature, we address God by many names, 
cach by some distinctive touch adding something 
fresh to our notions respecting Him,—thus 
seeking by variety of nomenclature to gain some 
glimmerings for the comprehension of what we 
seek. For when we question and examine our- 
selves as to what God is, we express our con- 
clusions variously, as that He is that which pre- 
sides over the system and working of the things 
that are, that His existence is without cause, 
while to all else He is the Cause of being, that 
He is that which has no generation or begin- 
ning, no corruption, no turning backward, no 
diminution of supremacy; that He is that in 
which evil finds no place, and from which no 
good is absent. 

And if any one would distinguish such notions 
by words, he would find it absolutely necessary 
to call that which admits of no changing to the 
worse unchanging and invariable, and to call the 
First Cause of all ungenerate, and that which 
admits not of corruption incorruptible ; and that 
which ceases at no limit immortal and never- 
failing; and that which presides over all Al- 
mighty. And so, framing names for all other 
Divine attributes in accordance with reverent 
conceptions of Him, we designate them now by 
one name, now by another, according to our 
varying lines of thought, as power, or strength, 
or goodness, or ungeneracy, or perpetuity. 

I say, then, that men have a mght to such 
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word-building, adapting their appcllations to 
their subject, each man according to his judg- 
ment; and that there is no absurdity in this, 
such as our controversialist makes a pretence of, 
shuddering at it as at some gruesome hobgoblin, 
and that we are fully justified in allowing the use 
of such fresh applications of words in respect 
to all things that can be named, and to God 
Himself. 

For God is not an expression, neither hath 
He His essence in voice or uttcrance. But 
God is of Himself what also He is believed to 
be, but He is named, by those who call upon 
Him, not what He is essentially (for the nature 
of Him Who alone is is unspeakable), but He 
receives His appellations from what are believed 
to be His operations in regard to our life. To 
take an instance ready to our hand; when we 
speak of Him as God, we so call Him from 
regarding Him as overlooking and surveying 
all things, and seeing through the things that 
are hidden. But if His essence is prior to His 
works, and we understand His works by our 
sensesy and express them in words as we are 
best able, why should we be afraid of calling 
things by words of later origin than themselves ? 
For if we stay to interpret any of the attributes 
of God sill we understand them, and we under- 
stand them only by what His works tcach us, 
and if His power precedes its exercise, and 
depends on the will of God, while His will 
resides in the spontancity of the Divine nature, 
are we not clearly taught that the words which 
represent things are of later origin than the 
things themselves, and that the words which 
are framed to express the operations of things 
are reflections of the things tee Was And 


that this is so, we are clearly taught by Holy | 


Scripture, by the mouth of great David, when, 
as by certain peculiar and appropri ite names, 


derived from his contemplation of the works of | 


God, he thus speaks of the Divine nature: 
“The Lord is full of compassion and mercy, 
long-suffering, and of great goodness 3.” Now 
what do these words tell us? Do they indicate 
His operations, or His nature? No one will 
say that they indicate aught but His operations. 
At what time, then, after showing mercy and 
pity, did God acquire His name from their 
display? Was it before man’s life began? 
But who was there to be the object of pity? 
Was it, then, after sin entered into the world? 
But sin entered after man. The exercise, 
therefore, of pity, and the name itself, came after 
man. What then? will our adversary, wise as 
he is above the Prophets, convict David of 
error in applying names to God derived from 
his opportunities of knowing Him? or, in con- 
Cc les A Rae htt FOS a ALT ALR Tt 


3 Ps, ciii. 8. 


tending with him, will he use against him the 
pretence in his stately passage as out of a tragedy, 
saying that ‘She ylorics in the most blessed life of 


‘God with names drawn from human imagination, 


whereas it gloried in itself alone, long before 
men were born to imaginethem”? The Psalm- 
ist’s advocate will readily admit that the Divine 
nature gloried in itself alone even before the 
existence of human imagination, but will con- 
tend that the human mind can speak only so 
much in respect of God as its capacity, instructed 
by His works, will allow. “For,” as saith the 
Wisdom of Solomon, “by the greatness and 
beauty of the creatures proportionably the 
Maker of them is seen 4,” 

But in applying such appellations to the 
Divine essence, “ which passeth all understand- 
ing,” we do not seek to glory in it by the names 
we employ, but to guide our own selves by the 
aid of such terms towards the comprehension 
of the things which are hidden. “TI said unto 
the Lord,” saith the Prophet, ‘Thou art my 
God, my goods are nothing unto Thee 5.” How 
then are we glorifying the most blessed life of 
God, as this man affirms, when (as saith the 
Prophet) “our goods are nothing unto Him”? 
Is it that he takes “call” to mean “‘clory in”? 
Yet those who ciploy the latter word rightly, 
and who have been trained to use words with 
propriety, tell us that the word “glory in” is 
never used of mere indication, but that that 
idea is expressed by such words as “to make 
known,” ‘‘to show,” ‘‘to indicate,” or some 
other of the kind, whereas the word for “glory in” 
means to be proud of, or delight in a thing, 
and the like. But he affirms that by employing 
names drawn from human imagination: we 
‘“slory in” the blessed life. We hold, however, 
that to add any honour to the Divine nature, 
which is above all honour, is more than human 
infirmity can do, At the same time we do not 
deny that we endeavour, by words and names 
devised with due reverence, to give some notion 
of its attributes. And so, following studiously 
in the path of due reverence, we apprehend that 
the first cause is that which has its subsistence 
not from any cause superior to itself. Which 
view, if so be one accepts it as true, is praise- 
worthy for its truth alone. But if one should 


judge it to be superior to other aspects of the 
Divine nature, and so should say that God, 


exulting and rejoicing in this alone, glories in 
it, as of paramount excellence, one would find 
support only from the Muse by whom Eunomius 
is inspired, when he says, that “ungeneracy ” 

glories | in itself, that which, mark you, he calls 


4 Wisdom xiil. 5 

5 Ps. xvi. 2. S, Gregory quotes the LXX. trav dyabow Lov ov 
xpetay Execs, wie is closely followe a by the Vulgate *f bonorum 
micorum non eges,” and the Arab. ** Vhou needest not my good 
actions.” Heb. ‘I have no good beyond thee.” 
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God’s essence, and styles the blessed and 
Divine life. 

But let us hear how, “in the way most needed 
and the form that preceded” (for with such 
rhymes he again gives us a taste of the flowers 
of style), let us hear, I say, how by such means 
he proposes to refute the opinion formed of 
him, and to keep in the dark the ignorance of 
those whom he has deluded. For I will use 
our dithyrambist’s own verbal inflections and 
phraseology. When, says he, we assert that) 
words by which thought is expressed die as 
soon as they are uttered, we add that whether 
words are uttered or not, whether they are yet 
in existence or not, God was and is ungenerate. 
Let us learn, then, what connection there is 
between the conception or the formation of 
words, and the things which we signify by this 
or that mode of utterance. Accordingly, if God 
is ungencrate before the creation of man, we 
must esteem as of no account the words which | 
indicate that thought, inasmuch as they are 
dispersed along with the sounds that express 
them, if such thought happen to be named 
after human notion. For to be, and to be 
called, are not convertible terms. But God is 
by His nature what He is, but He is called by 
us by such names as the poverty of our nature 
will allow us to make use of, which is incapable 
of enunciating thought except by means of voice 
and words. Accordingly, understanding Him 
to be-without origin, we enunciate that thought 
by the term ungenerate. And what harm is it 
to Him Who indeed is, that He should be 
named by us as we conceive Him to be? For 
His ungenerate existence is not the result of 
His being called ungenerate, but the name is 
the result of the existence. Lut this our acute | 
friend fails to see, nor does he take a clear 
view of his own positions. For if he did, he 
would certainly have left off reviling those who 
framed the word ungeneracy to express the idea 
in their minds. For look at what he says, 
“Words so spoken perish as soon as they are 
spoken; but God both is and was ungenerate, 
both after the words were spoken and _ before. 
You see that the Supreme Being is what He is, 
before the creation of all things, whether silent 
or not, being what He is neither in greater nor| 
in less degree; while the use of words and 
names was not devised till after the creation 
of man, endowed by God with the faculty of 
reason and speech.” 

If, then, the creation is of later date than its | 
Creator, and man is the latest in the scale of| 
creation, and if speech isa distinctive character- | 
istic of man, and verbs and nouns are the com- 
ponent clements of speech, and ungencracy is a 


noun, how ts it that he does not understand that 
he is combating hisown arguments? For we, on; 


our side, say that by human thought and intelli- 
gence words have been devised expressive of 


, things which they represent, and he, on his 


side, allows that those who employ speech are 
demonstrably later in point of time than the 
Divine life, and that the Divine nature is now, 
and ‘ever has been, without generation. If, 
then, he allows the blessed life to be anterior 
to man (for to that point I return), and we do 
not deny man’s later creation, but contend that 
we have used forms of speech ever since we 
came into being and received the faculty of 
reason from our Maker, and if ungeneracy is a 
word expressive of a special idea, and every word 
is a part of human speech,—it follows that he 
who admits that the Divine nature was anterior 
to man must at the same time admit that the 
name invented by man to express that nature 
was itself later in being. For it was not likely 
that the use of speech should be exercised be- 
foré the existence of creatures to use if, any 
more than that farming should be exercised 
before the existence of farmers, or navigation 
before that of navigators, or in fact any of the 
occupations of life before that of life - itself. 
Why, then, does he contend with us, instead 
of following his premises to their legitimate 
conclusion ? 

He says that God was what He is, before the 
creation of man. Nor do we deny it. For 
whatsoever we conceive of God existed before 
the creation of the world. But we maintain 
that it received its name after the namcr came 
into being. For if we use words for this pur- 
pose, that they may supply us with teaching 
about the things which they signify, and it is 
ignorance alone that requires teaching, while 
the Divine Nature, as comprehending all know- 
ledge, is above all teaching, it follows that 
names were invented to denote the Supreme 
Being, not for His sake, but for our own. For 
He did not attach the term ungeneracy to His 
nature in order that He Himself might be in- 
structed. For He Who knoweth all things has 
no need of syllables and words to instruct Him 
as to His own nature and majesty. 

But that we might gain some sort of com- 
prehension of what with reverence may be 
thought respecting Him, we have stamped 
our different ideas with certain words and syl- 
lables, labelling, as it were, our mental processes 
with verbal formule to serve as characteristic 
notes and indications, with the object of giving 
a clear and simple declaration of our mental 
processes by means of words attached to, and 
expressive of, our ideas. Why, then, docs he 
find fault with our contention that the term 
ungeneracy was devised to indicate the existence 
of God without origin or beginning, and that, 
independently of all exercise of “speech, or 
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silence, or thought, and before the very idea of 
creation, God was and remains ungenerate? If, 
indeed, any one should argue that God was not 
ungenerate till the name ungeneracy had been 
found, the man might be pardonable for writing 
as he has written, in contravention of such an 
absurdity. Lut if no one denies that He 
existed before speech and reason, whereas, while 
the form of words by which the mcamng is 
expressed is said by us to have been devised 
by mental conception, the end and aim of his 
controversy with us is to show that the name 
is not of man’s device, but that it existed before 
our creation, though by whom it was spoken 
I do not know®, what has the assertion that 
God existed ungenerately before all things, and 
the contention that? mental conception is pos- 
terior to God, got to do with this aim of his? 
For that God is not a conception has been fully 
demonstrated, so that we may press-him with 
the same sort of argument, and reply, so to say, 
in his own words, e.g. “It is utter folly to 
regard understanding as of earlier birth than 
those who excercise it”; or again, as he proceeds 
a little below, “Nor as though we intended 
this, z. e. to make men, the latest of God’s works 
of creation, anterior to the conceptions of 
their own understanding.” Great indeed would 
be the force of the argument, if any one of us, 
out of sheer folly and madness, should argue 
that God was a conception of the mind. But 
if this is not so, nor ever has been, (for who 
would go to sucha pitch of folly as to assert 
that He Who alone is, and Who brought all 
else whatsoever into being, has no substantial 
existence of His own, and to make Him out 
to be a mere conception of a name?) why 
does he fight with shadows, contending with 
imaginary propositions? Is not the cause of 
this unreasonable litigiousness clear, that, feeling 
ashamed of the fallacy respecting ungeneracy 
with which his dupes have been deluded (since 
it has been proved that the word is very far 
removed from the Divine essence), he is de- 
liberately shuffling up his arguments, shifting 
the controversy from words to things, so that 
by throwing all into confusion the unwary may 
more easily be seduced, by imagining that God 
has been described by us either as a con- 
ception, or as posterior in existence to the in- 
vention of human terminology; and_ thus, 


leaving our argument unrefuted, he is shifting | 
his position to another quarter of the field? 


6 Oehler’s reading and stopping are’ Hoth faulty here, viz., ov 
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right. 
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For our conclusion was, as I have said, that 
the term ungeneracy does not indicate the 
Divine nature, but is applicable to it as the 
result of a conception by which the fact that 
God subsists without prior cause is pointed 
at. But what they were for establishing was 
this: that the word was indicative of the Divine 
essence itself. Yet how has it been established 
that the word has this force? I suppose the 
handling of this question is in reserve in some 
other of his writings. But here he makes it 
his main object to show that God exists un- 
generately, just as though some one were simply 
questioning him on such points as these—what 
view he held as to the term ungencrate, whether 
he thought it invented to show that the lirst 
Cause was without beginning and origin, or as 
declaring the Divine essence itself ; and he, with 
much assumption of gravity and w isdom, were 
replying that he, for his part, had no doubt that 
God was the Maker of heaven and earth. 
How widely this method of proceeding differs 
from, and is unconnected with, his first con- 
tention, you may see, in the same way as you 
may see how little his fine description of his 
controversy with us is connected with the 
question at issue. For let us look at. the 
matter in this wise. 

They say that God is ungenerate, and in this 
we agree. but that ungencracy itself constitutes 
the Divine essence, here we take exception. 
lor we maintain that this term is declarative 
of God’s ungencrate subsistence, but not that 
ungeneracy is God. But of what nature is his 
refutation? It is this: that before man’s crea- 
tion God existed ungenerately. But what has 
this to do with the point which he promises to 
establish, that the term and its Subject are 
identical? For he lays it down that ungeneracy 
is the Divine essence. But what sort of a ful- 
filment of his promise is it, to show that God 
existed before beings capable of speech? What 
a wonderful, what an irresistible demonstration ! 
what perfection of logical refinement! Who that 
has not been initiated in the mysteries of the 
awful craft may venture to look it in the face? 
Yet in particularizing the meanings of the term 
‘conception,” he makes a solemn travesty of it. 
For, saith he, of words used to express a con- 
ception of the mind, some exist only in pro- 
nunciation, as for instance those which signify 
nonentity, while others have their peculiar mean- 
ing; and of these some have an amplifying force, 
as in the case’of things colossal, others a 
diminishing, as in that of pigmies, others a 
multiplying, asin that of many-headed monsters, 
others a combinative, as in that of centaurs. 


After thus reducing the force of the term “con- 
ception” to its lowest value, our clever friend 
| will allow it, you see, no further extension. He 
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says that it is without sense and meaning, that it 
fancies the unnatural, cither contracting or cx- 


tending the limits of nature, or putting hetero- | 


geneous notions together, or juggling with 
strange and monstrous combinations. 

With such gibes at the term “conception,” 
he shows, to the best of his ability, that it is 
useless and unprofitable for the life of man. 
What, then, was the origin of our higher 
branches of learning, of geometry, arithmetic, 
the logical and physical sciences, of the inven- 
tions of mechanical art, of the marvels of 
measuring time by the brazen dial and the 
water-clock ? What, again, of ontology, of the 
science of ideas, in short of all intellectual 
speculation as applied to great and sublime 
objects? What of agriculture, of navigation, 
and of the other pursuits of human life? how 
comes the sea to be a highway for man? how 
are things of the air brought into the service of 
things of the carth, wild things tamed, objects 
vf terror brought into subjection, animals 
stronger than ourselves made obedient to the 
rein?, Have not all these benefits to human 
life been achieved by conception? Tor, ac- 
cording to my account of it, conception is the 
method by which we discover things that are 
unknown, going on to further discoveries by 
means of what adjoins to and follows® from our 
first perception with regard to the thing studied. 
For when we have formed some idca of what we 
seek to know, by adapting what follows to the 
. first result of our discoverics we gradually con- 
duct our inquiry to the end of our proposed 
research. 

But why enumerate the greater and more 
splendid results of this faculty? For every one 
who is not unfriendly to truth can sce for him- 
self that all else that Time has discovered for 
the service and benefit of human hfe, has been 
discovered by no other instrumentality than 
that of conception. And it seems to me, that 
any one who should judge this faculty more 
precious ‘than any other with the exercise of 
which we are gifted in this life by Divine Pro- 
vidence would not be far mistaken in his 
judgment. And in saying this I am supported 
by Job’s teaching, where he represents God as 
answering His servant by the tempest and the 
clouds, saying both other things meet for Him 
to say, and that it is He Who hath set man 
over the arts, and given to woman her skill in 
weaving and embroidery 9. 

Now that He did not teach us such things 
by some visible operation, Himself presiding 
over. the work, as we may sce in matters of 


8 ‘The definition of érivo.a, £. 4. Ehodos ebpetixn TAY wyvooupnerwy, 
ba. TeV TpOTENWY TE Kal axodovluy Tas re eibeins ef euploKos a. 

9 Job xxxviil 36 LXX. Ths 68 CSwxe yuragiv vpdoparos 
codiuy, i) ToKATiKyY emoTiUNY. 


bodily teaching, no one would gainsay whsse 
{nature is not altogether animal and brutish. 
But still it has been said that our first knowledce 
of such arts is from Him, and, if such is the 
case, surely He Who endowed our nature with 
such a faculty of conceiving and finding out the 
objects of our investigation was Himself our 
Guide to the arts. And by the law of causa- 
tion, whatever is discovered and established by 
conception must be ascribed to Him Who is 
the Author of that faculty. Thus human life 
invented the Art of Healing, but nevertheless 
jhe would be right who should assert that 
Art to be a gift from God. And whatever 
discovery has been made in human lie, con- 
ducive to any useful purposes of peace cr 
war, came to us from no other quarter but 
from an intelligence conceiving and discovering 
according to our several requirements: and 
that intelligence is a gift of God. It is to Goce, 
then, that we owe all that intelligence supplies 
tous. Nor do I deny the objection made by 
our adversaries, that lying wonders also are 
fabricated by this faculty. Vor their contention 
as to this makes for our own side in the argu- 
ment. For we too assert that the science of 
opposites 1s the same, whether beneficial or the 
reverse ; ¢. g. in the case of the arts of healing 
and navigation, and so on. For he who knows 
how to relieve the sick by drugs wi!l also know, 
if indeed he were to turn his art to an evil pur- 
pose, how to mix some deleterious ingredient in 
the food of the healthy. And he who can steer a 
boat with its rudder into port can also.steer it tor 
the reef or the rock, if minded to destroy those 
on board. And the painter, with the same art 
by which he depicts the fairest form on his 
canvas, could give us an exact representation of 
the ugliest. So, too, the wrestling-master, by 
the experience which he has gained in anointing, 
can set a dislocated limb, or, should he wish 
to do so, dislocate a sound one. But why en- 
cumber our argument by multiplying instances ? 
As in the above-mentioned cases no one would 
deny that he who has learned to practise an art 
for right purposes can also abuse it for wrong 
ones, so we say that the faculty of thought and 
conception was implanted by Ged in human 
nature for good, but, with those who abuse it as 
an instrument of discovery, it frequently becomes 
the handmaid of pernicious inventions. But 
although it is thus possible for this faculty to 
give a plausible shape to what is false and 
unreal, it is none the less competent to investi- 
gate what actually and in very truth subsists, 
and its ability for the one must in fairness be 
regarded as an evidence of its ability for the 
other. 

_ For that one who proposes to himself to 
terrify or charm an audience should have plenty 
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of conception to effect such a purpose, and 
should display to the spectators many-handed, 
many-headed, or fire-breathing monsters, or 
men enfolded in the coils of serpents, or that 
he should seem to increase their stature, or 
enlarge their natural proportions to a ridiculous 
extent, or that he should describe men meta- 
morphosed into fountains and trees and birds, a 


kind of narrative which is not without its attrac- | 


tion for such as take pleasure in things of that 
sort ;—all this, I say, is the clearest of demon- 
strations that it is possible to arrive at higher 
knowledge also by means of this inventive faculty. 

For it is not the case that, while the intelli- 
gence implanted in us by the Giver is fully com- 
petent to conjure up non-realities, it is endowed 
with no faculty at all for providing us with 
things that may profit us. But as the — 
and ‘elective ules of the soul is established in 
our nature, to incite us to what is good and 
noble, though a man may also abuse it for what 
is evil, and no one can call the fact that the 
elective faculty sometimes inclines to evil a 
proof fhat it never inclines to what is good—so 
the bias of conception towards what is vain and 
unprofitable does not prove its inability for 
what is profitable, but, on the contrary, is a 


demonstration of its not being unserviceable for | 


what is beneficial and necessary to the mind. 
For as, in the one case, it discovers means to 
produce pleasure or terror, so, in the other, it 
does not fail to find ways for getting at truth. 
Now one of the objects of inquiry was whether 
the First Cause, viz. God, exists without begin- 
ning, or whether His existence is dependent on 
some beginning. But perceiving, by the aid of 
thought, that that cannot be a First Cause which 
we conceive of as the consequence of another, we 
devised a word expressive of such a notion, and 
we say that He who is without anterior cause 
exists without origin, or, so to say, ungenerately. 
And Him Who so exists we call ungenerate and 
without origin, indicating, by that appellation, 
not what He is, but what He is not. 

But as far as possible to elucidate the idea, I 
will endeavour to illustrate it by a still plainer 
example. Let us suppose the inquiry to be 
about some tree, whether it is cultivated or wild. 
If the former, we call it planted, if the latter, 
not planted. .And such a term exactly hits the 
truth, for the tree must needs be after this 
manner or that. And yet the word docs not 
indicate the peculiar nature of the plant. From 
the term “not-planted” we learn that it is of 
spontaneous growth ; but whether what is thus 
signified is a plane, or a vine, or some other 
such” plant, the name applied to it does not 
inform us, 

This example being understood, it is time to go 
on to the thing w hich it illustrates. This much 


we comprehend, that the Virst Cause has His 
existence from no antecedent one. Accordingly, 
we call God ungenerate as existing ungenerately, 
reducing this notion of ungeneracy into verbal 
form. ‘hat He is without origin or beginning 
we show by the force of the term. But what 
that Being is which exists ungenerately, this 
Appellation does not lead us to discern. Nor 
was it to be supposed that the processes of 
conception could avail to raise us above the 
limits of our nature, and open up the incom- 
prehensible to our view, and enable us to 
compass the knowledge of that which no know- 
one can approach’. Nevertheless, our ad- 

‘ersary storms at our Master, and tries to tear to 
ae his teaching respecting the faculty of 
thought and conception, and derides what has 
been said, revelling as usual in the rattle of his 
jingling phraseology, and saying that he (Basil) 
shrinks from adducing evidence respecting those 
things: of which he presumes to be the inter- 
preter. Tor, quoting certain of the Master’s 
speculations on the faculty of conception, in 
which he shows that its exercise finds place, not 
only in reference to vain and trivial objects, but 
that it is competent to deal also with weightier 
matters, he, by means of his speculation about 
the corn, and seed, and other food (in Genesis), 
brings Basil into court with the charge, that his 
language is a following of pagan philosophy?, and 


' Cf Origenc. Celsum, vi. 65. Celsus had said. “God cannot be 
named,” ‘*"Lhis requires a distinction to he made. Tf Celsus me ims 
that there is nothing in the signification of wor %s that can express the 
qualities of God, what he says is true, seel: hat there are many 
other qualities that cannot be named. Who, : tance, Can express 
in words the cilference of quality between ¢ eetness of a date 
and that ofa fig? Peculiar individual qua cannot be expressed 
ina word. No wonder, then, thatin this absolute sense God cannot 
be named. Dut if by ‘name’ we only mecn the possible expression 
of some one thing about God, by way of lead on the listener, and 
prod cing in him such a notion avout God suman faculties can 
reach to, then there is nothing strange inp sayinz, that God can have 
a name,” 

- ry efwbev drrorodia, 
been thinking, in the Gemet and diet contr 
language, of Dem crits, who called word 
ascribed to them a certain amount of artificial ty. — Burt it is doubtful 
whether the opinion of the purely hnman orizin of Janguaze can be 
ascribed to him, when we ogee another expression of his, that 

‘words were statues in sound, but statue made by the hands of 
men, but by the gods themselves.” La ze with him was con- 
ventional, but it was not arbitrary. Again, Piato defhnes a word, an 
imitation in sound of that which it imi ates (Cr atylus, 423 B), and 
Aristotle calls words imitations (Rhet But both ef them 
were very far indeed from tracing lan back to mere onoma- 
tofata, i. e. ascribing it to béors ereen , as opposed to ducts 
in the sense of the earlier Greek philosophy, the *‘ esscnce” of the 
thing named, rather than the ‘‘nature” of the names. Long 
before them Pythagoras had said, ‘the wisest of all things is 
Number, and next to Number, that which cives names.” These 
oracular words do not countenance the idea that the origin of 
language was purely human, Perhaps Ep:curus more detinitely 
than any taught that in the first formation ot fanguag ze men acted 
unconsciously, moved by nature (in the modern sense), and that then 
as a second stage there Was an agreement or u derstanding tousea 
certain sound for a certain conception, Against this Heraclitus 
(3c. 503) bad taught that words exist Puoee. ** Words are like the 
shadows of things, like the pictures of trees aid mountains reflected 
in the river, like our own images when we look into a mirror.” We 
know at all events here what he did #oaf m vean, Viz. , that man im- 
posed what manies he pleased on the objects round him, Heraclitus’ 

‘nature is avery different thing from the Darwinian Nature; it 
is the inherent fitness between the object and name. Eunomius, then, 
was hardly, justified in calling the Greek ph ilosop hy, as a whole, 
atheistical in this matter, and ‘agaipst Pro vidence.” This dats, 
the inpalpable force in the things nained, could suil be represented 


Enunomius, in th's accusation, must have 
ersy on the origin of 
‘statues in sound,” 7. @. 
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that he is circumscribing Divine Providence, as 
not allowing that words were given to things by 
God, and that he is fighting in the ranks of the 
Atheists, and taking arms azainst Providence, 
and that he admires the doctrines of the pro- 
fane rather than the laws of God, and ascribes 
to them the palm of wisdom, not having ob- 
served in the earliest of the sacred records, that 
before the creation of man, the naming of fruit 
and seed are mentioned in Holy Writ. 

Such are his charges against us; not indeed 
his notions as expressed in his own phraseology, 
for we have made such alterations as were re- 
quired to correct the ruggedness and_ harsh- 
ness of his style. What, then, is our answer to 
this careful guardian of Divine Providence ? 
He asserts that we are in error, because, while 
we do not deny man’s having been created a 
rational being by God, we ascribe the invention 
of words to the logical faculty implanted by 
God in man’s nature. And this is‘the bitterest 
of his accusations, whereby our teacher of right- 
eousness is charged with deserting to the tencts 
of thesAthcists, and is denounced as partaking 


with and supporting their lawless company, and 


indeed as guilty of all the most atrocious offences. 
Well, then, let this corrector of our blunders 
tell us, d’d@ God give names to the things which 
He created? For so says our new interpreter 
of the mysteries: ‘‘ Before the creation of man 
God named germ, and herb, and grass, and 
seed, and tree, and the like, when by the word 
of His power He brought them severally into 
being.” If, then, he abides by the bare letter, 
and so far Judaizes, and has yet to learn that 
the Christian is a disciple not of the letter but 
of the Spirit (for the letter killeth, says the 
Apostle, but the Spirit giveth life +), and quotes 
to us the bare literal reading of the words as 
though God Himself pronounced them—if, I 
say, he believes this, that, after the similitude of 
men, God made use of fluency of speech, ex- 
pressing His thoughts by voice and accent—if, 
I repeat, he believes this, he cannot reasonably 
deny what follows as its logical consequence. 
For our speech is uttered by the organs of 
speech, the windpipe, the tongue, the teeth, 
and the mouth, the inhalation of air from with- 
out and the breath from within working together 
to produce the utterance. Tor the windpipe, 
fitting into the throat like a flute, emits a sound 
from below; and the roof of the mouth, by 
reason of the void space above extending to the 
nostrils, like some musical instrument, gives 
yolume from above to the voice. And the 


ee ee 
as the will of the Deity. Ennomius outdoes Origen even, or any 


Christian writer, in contending for the sacredness of Waines. He 
makes the Deity the name-giver, but with the sole object of deifying 
his ‘* Wngenerate.” Perhaps Basil's teaching of the human faculty 
of ’Emtvova working under Ged as the name-giver Is the truest state- 


ment of all, and harmomzes most with niodern thought 
3 2 Cor. ili 6. 
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‘according to the exigencies of speech. 
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checks, too, are aids to speech, contracting and 
expanding in accordance with their structural 
arrangement, or propelling the voice through a 
narrow passage by various movements of the 
tongue, which it effects now with one part of 
itself now with another, giving hardhess or soft- 
ness to the sound which passes over it by con- 
tact with the teeth or with the palate. Again, 
the service of the lips contributes not a little to 
the result, affecting the voice by the variety of 
their distinctive movements, and helping to 
shape the words as they are uttered. 

If, then, God gives things their names as our 
new expositor of the Divine record assures us, 
naming germ, and grass, and tree, and fruit, He 
must of necessity have pronounced each of thes2 
words not otherwise than as it is pronounced; «. é. 
according to the composition of the syllables, 
some of which are sounded by the lips, others 
by the tongue, others by both. But if none of 
these words could be uttered, except by the 
operation of vocal organs producing each syllable 
and sound by some appropriate movement, he 
must of necessity ascribe the possession of such 
organs to God, and fashion the Divine Being 
For 
cach adaptation of the vocal organs must be in 
some form or other, and form is a bodily limit- 
ation. J*urther, we know very well that all 
bodies are composite, but where you see com- 
position you see also dissolution, and dissolution, 
as the notion implies, is the same thing as 
destruction. This, then, is the upshot of our 
controversialist’s victory over us ; to show us the 
God of his imagining whom he has fashioned 
by the name ungeneracy—speaking, indeed, 
that He may not lose His share in the invention 
of names, but provided with vocal organs with 
which to utter them, and not without bodily 
nature to enable Him to employ them (for you 
cannot conceive of formal utterance in the 
abstract apart froma body), and gradually going 
on to the congenital affections of the body— 
through the composite to dissolution, and so 
finding His end in destruction. 

Such is the nature of this new-fangled Deity, 
as deducible from the words of our new God- 
maker. Dut he takes his stand on the Scriptures, 
and maintains that Moses explicitly declares 
this, when he says, ‘God said,” adding His 
words, “Let there be light,” and, “** Let there 
be a firmament.” and, “Let the waters be 
gathered together . and let the dry land 
appear,” and, ‘Let the earth bring forth,” and, 
“Let the waters bring forth,” and whatsoever 
else is written in its order. Let us, then, 
examine the meaning of what is said. Who does 


inot know, even if he be the merest simpleton, 


that there is a natural correlation between 
hearing and speech, and that, as it is impossible 
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for hearing to discharge its function when no 
one is speaking, so speech is ineffectual unless 
directed to hearing ? 
that “God said,” let him tell us also to what 
hearing His words were addressed. Does he 
mean that He said them to Himself? If so, 
the commands which He issucs, He issues to 
Himself. Yet who will accept this interpreta- 
tion, that God sits upon His throne prescribing 
what He Himself must do, and employing 
Himself as His minister to do His bidding? 
But even supposing one were to allow that it 
was not blasphemy to say this, who has any 
need of words and speech for himself, even 
though a man? For every one’s own mental 
action suffices him to produce choice and vo- 
lition. But he will doubtless say that the 
Father held converse with the Son. But what 
need of vocal utterance for that? For it isa 
property of bodily nature to signify the thoughts 
of the heart by means of words, whence also 
written characters equivalent to speech were 
invented for the expression of thought. For 
we declare thought equally by speaking and by 
writing, but in the case of those who are not 
too far distant we reach their hearing by voice, 
but declare our mind to those who are at a 
distance by written characters ; and in the case 
of those present with us, in proportion to their 
distance from us, we raise or lower the tones of 
our voice, and to those close by us we some- 
times point out what they are to do simply by a 
nod; and such or such an expression of the 
eye is sufficient to convey our determination, or 
a movement of the hand is sufficient to signify 
our approval or disapproval of something going 
on. If, then, those who are encompassed by 
the body are able to make known the hidden 
working of their minds to their neighbours, even 
without voice, or speech, or correspondence by 


means of letters, and silence causes no hindrance | 


to the despatch of business, can it be that in 


the case of the immaterial, and intangible, and, | 


as Eunomius says, the Supreme and first Being, 
there is any need of words to indicate the 
thought of the Father and to make known His 
will to the Only-Begotten Son—words, which, 
as he himself says, are wont to perish as soon 
as they are uttered? No one, methinks, who 
has common sense will accept this as the truth, 
especially as all sound is poured forth into the 


air. For voice cannot be produced unless it! 


takes consistence in air. Now, even they them- 
selves must suppose sorme medium of com- 
munication between the speaker and him to 
whom he speaks. For if there were no such 
medium, how could the voice travel from the 
speaker to the hearer? What, then, will they 
say is the medium or interval by which they 
divide the Father from the Son? Between 


If, then, he means literally | 


_ bodies, indeed, there is an interval of atmospheric 
space, differing in its nature from the nature of 
human bodies. But God, Who is intangible, and 
without form, and pure from all composition, in 
communicating His counsels with the Only-Be- 
gotten Son, Who is similarly, or rather in the same 
;manner, immaterial and without body—if He 
made His communication by voice, what medium 
would He have had through which the word, 
transmitted as in a current, might reach the ears 
of the Only-Begotten? Tor we need hardly stop 
to consider that God is not separable into ap- 
prehensive faculties, as we are, whose perceptions 
separately apprehend their corresponding ob- 
jects ; 2g. sight apprehends what may be seen, 
hearing what may be heard, so that touch does 
not taste, and hearing has no perception of 
odours and flavours, but each confines itself to 
that function to which it was appointed by 
nature, holding itself insensible, as it were, to 
those with which it has no natural correspond- 
ence, and incapable of tasting the pleasure en- 
joyed by its neighbour sense. But with God it 
‘is otherwise. All in all, He is at once sight, 
and hearing, and knowledge; and there we 
stop, for it is not permitted us to ascribe the 
more animal perceptions to that refined nature. 
Still we take a very low view of God, and drag 
down the Divine to our own grovelling standard, 
if we suppose the Father speaking with His 
mouth, and the Son’s ear listening to His 
words. What, then, are we to suppose is the 
medium which conveys the Father’s voice to 
the hearing of the Son? It must be created 
or uncreate. But we may not call it created ; 
for the Word was before the creation of the 
world: and beside the Divine nature there is 
nothing uncreate. If, therefore, there was no 
creation then, and the Word spoken of in 
the cosmogony was older than creation, will 
he, who maintains that speech and a voice 
jare meant by “the Word,” suggest what 
medium existed between the Father and the 
Son, whereby those words and sounds were ex- 
pressed? Tor if a medium exist, it must needs 
exist in a nature of its own, so as to differ in 
nature both from the Father and the Son. 
Being, then, something of necessity different, it 
divides the Father and the Son from each other, 
as though inserted between the two. What, 
then, could it be? Not created, for creation is 
younger than the Word. Generated we have 
learnt the Only-begotten (and Him alone) to be. 
Except the Father, none is ungenerate. Truth, 
therefore, obliges us to the conclusion that there 
is no medium between the Father and the Son. 
But where separation is not conceived of the 
closest connection is naturally implied. And 
what is soconnected needs no medium for voice 
or speech. Now, by “connected,” I mean here 
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a ; “wae | 
what is in all respects inseparable. For in the | 


case ofa spiritual nature the term connection does 
not mean corporeal connection, but the union 
and blending of spiritual with spiritual through 
identity of will. Accordingly, there is no divery- | 
ence of will between the Father and the Son, | 
but the image of goodness is after the Archetype 
of all goodness and beauty, and as, if a man 
should look at himself in a glass (for it is per- 
fectly allowable to explain the idea by cor- 
poreal illustrations), the copy will in all respects 
be conformed to the original, the shape ot the 
man who is reflected being the cause of the 
shape on the glass, and the reflection mak- 
ing nO spontancous movement or inclination 
unless commenced by the original, but, if jit 
move, moving along with it.—in like manner 
we maintain that our Lord, the Image of the | 
invisible God, is immediately and inseparably 
one with the Father in every movement of His 
Will. If the Father will anything, the Son Who 
is in the Father knows the Father's will, or 
rather He is Himself the Father's will. For, if 
He has ih Himself all that is the Father's, there 
is nothing of the Father’s that He cannot have. 
If, then, He has all things that are the Father's 
in Himself, or, say we rather, if He has the 
Father Himself, then, along with the Father 
and the things that are the Father’s, He must 
needs have in Himself the whole of the Father’s | 
will. He needs not, therefore, to know the 
Father’s will by word, being Himself the Word 
of the Father, in the highest acceptation of the 
term. What, then, is the word that can be 
addressed to Him who is the Word indeed? 
And how can He Who is the Word indeed 
require a second word for instruction? 

But it may be said that the voice of the Father 
was addressed to the Holy Spirit. But neither 
does the Holy Spirit require instruction by 
speech, for being God, as saith the Apostle, He 
“searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God#4.” If, then, God utters any word, and all 
speech is directed to the ear, let those who main- 
tain that God expresses Himsclf in the language 
of continuous discourse, inform us what audience 
He addressed. Himself He needs not address. 
The Son has no need of instruction by words. 
The Holy Ghost searcheth even the deep things 
of God. Creation did not yet exist. Towhom, 
then, was God’s word addressed ? 


But, says he, the record of Moses does not 
lie, and from it we learn that God spake. No! 
nor is great David of the number ot those who 
lie, and he expressly says; “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handy work. Day unto day utter. | 
eth speech, and night unto night showeth know | 


i 8 Ree rei ee A 
41 Cor. ii 10 | 


ledge ;” and after saying that the heavens and 


the firmament declare, and that day and that 
night showeth knowledge and speech, he adds 
to what-he has said, that “there is neither speech 
nor language, and that their voices are not 
heard 5.” Yet how can such declaring and 
showing forth be other than words, and how is 
it that no voice addresses itself to the ear? Is 
the prophet contradicting himself, or is he 
stating an impossibility, when he speaks of 
words without sound, and declaration without 
language, and announcement without voice ? or, 
is there not rather the very perfection of truth 
in his teaching, which tells us, in the words 


}which I have quoted, that the declaration of 


the heavens, and the word shouted forth by the 
day, is no articulate voice nor language of the 
lips, but is a revelation of the power of God to 
those who are capable of hearing it, even though 
no voice be heard ? 

What, then, do we think of this passage ? 
For it may be that, if we understand it, 
we shall also understand the meaning of 
Moses. It often happens that Holy Scripture, 
to enable us more clearly to comprehend 
a matter to be revealed, makes use of a bodily 
illustration, as would seem to be the case in 
this passage from David, who teaches us by 
what he says that none of the things which are 
have their being from chance or accident, as 
some have imagined that our world and all 
that is therein was framed by fortuitous and 
undesigned combinations of first elements, 
and that no Providence penetrated the world. 
But we are taught that there is a cause of the 
system and government of the Universe, on 
Whom all nature depends, to Whom it owes its 
origin and cause, towards Whom it inclines and 
moves, and in Whom it abides. And since, as 
saith the Apostle, His eternal power and god- 
head are understood, being clearly seen through 
the creation of the world ®, therefore all creation 
and, before all, as saith the Scripture, the 
system of the heavens, declare the wisdom of 
the Creator in the skill displayed by His works. 
And this is what it seems to me that he is 
desirous to set forth, viz. the testimony of the 
things which do appear to the fact that the 
worlds were framed with wisdom and skill, and 
abide for ever by the power of Him who ts the 
Ruler over all. The very heavens, he says, in 
displaying the wisdom of Him Who made them, 
all but shout aloud with a voice, and, though 
without voice, proclaim the wisdom of their 
Creator. For we can hear as it were words 
teaching us: ‘‘O men, when ye gaze upon 
us and behold our beauty and magnitude, 
and this ccaseless revolution, with its well- 


3 Ps. xix. r—3 (LXX.). 6 Rom. i. 20, 
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ordered and harmonious motion, working in 
the same direction and in the same manner, 
turn your thoughts to Him Who presides over 
our system, and, by aid of the beauty which you 


see, imagine to yourselves the beauty of the | 


invisible Archetype. For in us there is nothing 
without its Lord, nothing that moves of its own 
proper motion: but all that appears, or that is 
conceivable in respect to us, depends ona Power 
Who is inscrutable and sublime.” ‘This is not 
given in articulate speech, but by the things 
which-are seen, and it instils into our minds the 
knowledge of Divine power more than if speech 
proclaimed it with a voice. As, then, the 
heavens declare, though they do not speak, and 
the firmament shows God's handy-work, yet 
requires no voice for the purpose, and the day 
uttereth speech, though there is no speaking, 
and no one can say that Holy Scripture is in 
error—in like manner, since both Moses and 
David have one and the same Teacher, I mean 


the Holy Spirit, Who says that the fiat went | 


before the creation, we are not told that God 
is the Creator of words, but of things made 
known to us by the signification of our words. 
For, lest we should suppose the creation to be 
without its Lord, and spontancously originated, 
He says that it was created by the Divine 
Being, and that it is established in an orderly and 
connected system by Him. Now it w ould be a 

work of time to discuss the order of what Moses 


didactically records in his historical summary | 


respecting the creation of the world. Or (if we 
did) 7 each second passage would serve to prove 
more clearly the erroneous and futile character 
of our adversaries’ opinion. But whoever cares 
to do so may read what we have written on 
Genesis, and judge whether our teaching or 
theirs is the more reasonable. 

But to return to the mattcr in question. We 
assert that the words “‘ He said” do not imply 
voice and words on the part of God; but the 
writer, in showing ® the power of God to be con- 
current with His will, renders the idea more 
easy of apprehension. For since by the will of 
God all things were creat ‘d, and it is the ordin: ry 
way of men to signify their will first of all by 
speech, and so to bring their work into harmony 
with their will, and the scriptural account of the 
Creation is the learner’s introduction, as it were, 
to the knowledge of God, representing to our 
minds the power of the Divine Being by objects 
more ready to our compre hension (for sensible 
apprehension is an aid to intellectual knowledge), 
on this account, Moses, by saying that God 
commanded all things to be, signifies to us the 


7*ILyap. Doth Codd. & editt. read so ;as Ochler testifies, though 


he has" Il yap. 

3 Reading atodatvwvas referri: ¢ to Moses, with Ochler, instead 
of the conjecture of John the Franciscan aropaivovea, in the Paris 
edit. Even the Pithqwan has aropacvwy. 
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inciting power of His will, and by adding, “and 
Hit was so,” he shows that in the case of God 
there is no difference between will and_per- 
‘formance ; but, on the contrary, that though the 
purposing initiates God's activity, the accomplish- 
ment keeps pace with the purpose, and that the 
two are to be considered together and at once, 
viz. the deliberate motion of the mind, and the 
power that effects its purpose. For the idea of 
the Divine purpose and action leaves no con- 
ceivable interval between them, but as light is 
produced along with the kindling of fire, at once 
coming out from it and shining forth along with 
it—in the same manner the existence of things 
created is an effect of the Divine will, but not 
posterior to it in time. 

For the case is different from that of men 
endowed by nature with practical ability, where 
you may look at capability and execution apart 
from each other. Jor example, Wwe" Say" (Of 
a man who possesses the art of shipbuilding, 
that he is always a shipbuilder in respect of 
his ability to build ships, but that he operates 
only when he displays his skill in working. 
It is otherwise with God; for all that we can 
conceive as in Him is entirely work and 
action, His will passing over immediately to its 
object. As, then, the mechanism of the hcavens 
testifies to the glory of their Creator and con- 
| fesses Him Who made them, ane needs no voice 
for the purpose, so on the other hand any one 
who is acquainted with the Mosaic Scripture 
will see that God speaks of the world as His 
creation, having brought the whole into being by 
|the fiat of His will, and that He needs no words 
to make known His mind. As, then, he who 
heard the heavens declaring the glory of God 
looked not for set speech on the occasion 
(for, to those who can understand it, the 
universe speaks through the things which are 
being done, without regard or care for verbal 
explanation), so, even if any one hears Moses 
telling how God gave order and arrangement to 
each several part of Creation by name, let him 
not suppose the prophet to speak falsely, nor 
degrade the contemplation of sublime verities 
by mean and grovelling notions, thus, as it were, 
reducing God to a mere human standard, and 
‘supposing that after the manner of men he 
directs His operations by the instrumentality of 
'speech; but let His fiat mean His will only, and 
let the names of those created things denote 
the mere reality of their coming into being. 
And thus he will learn these two things from 
what is recorded: (1) That God made all things 
by His will, and (0) that without any trouble or 
difficulty the Divine Will became nature. 

But if any one would give a more sensuous in- 
terpretation to the words “God said,” as proving 
that articulate specch was His creation, by a 
14 
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parity of reason he must understand by the words 
“God saw,” that He did so by faculties of per- 
ception like our own, through the organs of 
vision ; and so again by the words The Lord | 
heard me and had mercy upon me,” and again, | 


| He Who conferred practical powers on our nature 
lis not spoken of as fabricating each of their 
' several results, but, while He gave our nature its 
ability, it is by us that a house i Is constructed, 
ora bench, or a sword, or a plough, and what- 


“He smelled a sweet savour,” and whatever | soever thing our life happens to be in need of, 


other sensuous expressions are employed by 


each of which things is our own work, although 


Scripture in reference to head, or foot, or hand, 4 it may be ascribed to Him Who is the author ¢ ot 


or eyes, Or fingers, or sandals, as appertaining to 
God, taking them, I say, in their plain literal 
acceptation, he will present to us an anthropo- 
morphous deity, after the similitude of what is 


our being, and Who created our nature capabl 

of every science,—so also our power of paren 
is the work of Him Who made our nature what 
it is, but the invention of each several term 


seen among ourselves. But if any one hearing 
that the heavens are the work of His fingers, 
that He has a strong hand, and a mighty arm, 
and eyes, and feet, and sandals, deduces from 
such words ideas worthy of God, and does not 
degrade the idea of His pure nature by carnal 
and sensuous imaginations, it will follow that on 
the one hand he will regard the verbal utterances | 
as indications of the Divine will, but on the 
other He will not conceive of them as articulate 
sounds, but will reason thus; that the Creator. 
of human reason has gifted us with speech pro- 
portionally to the capacity of our nature, so that 
we might be able thereby to signify the thoughts 
of our minds ; but that, so faras the Divine nature 
differs from ours, so great will be the degree of 
difference between our notions respecting it and 
its own inherent majesty and godhead. And 
as our power compared with God’s, and our life 
with His life, is as nothing, and all else that is 
ours, compared with what is in Him, is “as 
nothing in comparison?” with Him, as saith the 
inspired Teaching, so also our word as compared 
wiih Him, Who is the Word indeed, is as no- 
thing. For this word of yours was not in the 
beginning, but was created along with our 
nature, no: is it to be regarded as having any 
reality of its own, but, as our master (Basil) 
somewhere has said, it vanishes along with 
the sound of the voice, nor is any operation of 
the word discernible, but it has its subsistence 
in voicé only, or in written characters. But 
the word of God is God Himself, the Word 
that was in the beginning and that abideth 
for ever, through Whom all things were and 
are, W ho ruleth over all, and hi ith all power 
over the things in heaven and the things on 
earth, being Life, and Truth, and Righteous- 
ness, and Light, and all that is good, and up- 
holding all things in being. Such, then, and so 
great being the word, as we understand it, of 
God, our opponent allows God, as some great 


required to denote objects in hand is of our 
own devising. And this is proved by the fact 
that many terms in use are of a base and un- 
seemly character, of which no man of sense 
would conceive God the inventor: so that, if 
certain of our familiar expressions are ascribed 
by Holy Scripture to God as the speaker, we 
should remember that the Holy Spirit is addres- 
sing us in language of our own, as e.g. in the 
history of the Acts we are told that ae man 
received the teaching of the disciples in his own 
language wherein he was born, “understanding 
the. sense of the words by the ‘language which 
he knew. And, that this is true, may be seen 
yet more clearly by a careful examination cf the 
enactments of the Levitical law. For they make 
mention of pans, and cakes, and fine flour’, 
and the like, in the mystic sacrifices, instilling 
wholesome doctni.e under the veil of symbol] 
and enigma. Mention, too, is made of pete. 
measures then in use, such ase pees and nebel 
and hin, and the like. Are we, then, to suppos: 
that God made these names id appellations, 
or that in the beginning He commanded them 
to be such, and to be so named, callmg one 
kind of grain wheat, and its pith flour, and fiat 
sweetmeats, wnether heavy o: light, cakes; and 
that He commanded a vessel of the kind in 
which a moist lump is boiled or baked to be 
called a pan, or that He spoke of a certain liquid 
measure by the name of hin or nebel, and 
measured dry produce by the homer? surely it 
is trifling and mere Jewish folly, far removed 
from the grandeur of Christian simplicity, to 
think that God, Who is the Most High and above 
every name and thought, Who by sole virtue of 
His will governs the world, which He brought 
into existence, and upholds it in being, should 
set Himself like some schcolmaster to settle the 
niceties of terminology. Rather let us say, that 
as we indicate to the deaf what we want them 
to do, by gestures and signs, not because we 


thing, the power of language, made up of nouns, 
verbs, and conjunctions, not perceiving that, as 


9 Ps. xxx. ro(LXX.). Gen. viii, 21. 

i Ps, Xxxix. 5. 

2 Or, Cat. c. x. “For since our nature is liable to corruption, 
and weak, therefore is our life short, our strength unsubstanual, our 


word unstable .avayys) ;"’ and see note. 


have no voice of our own, but because a verbal 


3 Lev. ii. 5, seqq. 

4 Nebel is declined by Epiphanius de pes et mens. ¢c. 24, as 
follows, NeBed o ivou, omep éort petpov &cotwy pv’. irs0 pints). “Lhe 
word 1 is merely a tri unse ription of the ELebrew fora skin. ne ware 
skin, * bottle. * “Cf. Hosea ti. 2, veBeA otvov (LXX.): Symmaci.us 
has aoKos. 
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communication would be utterly useless to those | 
who cannot hear, so, inasmuch as human nature 
is in a sense deaf and insensible to higher 
truths, we maintain that the grace of God at! 
sundry times and in divers manners spake by 
the Prophets, ordering their voices conformably 
to our capacity and the modes of expression with 
which we are familiar, and that by such means | 
it leads us, as with a guiding hand, to the know- 
ledge of higher truths, not teaching us in terms 
proportioned to their inherent sublimity, (for 
how can the great be contained by the little ?) 
but descending to the lower level of our limited 
comprehension. And as God, after giving 
animals their power of motion, no longer prc- 
scribes each step they take, for their nature, 
having once for all taken its beginning from the 
Creator, moves of itself, and makes its way, 
adapting its power of motion to its object from 
time to time (except in so far as it is said that a 
man’s steps are directed by the Lord), so our 
nature, having received from God the power of 
speech and utterance and of expressing the will 
by the voice, proceeds on its way through things, 
giving them distinctive names by varying in-} 
flections of sound ; and these signs are the verbs 
and nouns which we use, and through which we 
signify the meaning of the things. And though 
the word “ fruit” ts made use of by Moses before 
the creation of fruit, and “‘seed” before that of 
seed, this does not disprove our assertion, nor | 
is the sense of the lawgiver opposed to what | 
we have said in respect to thought and concep- | 
tion. For that end of past husbandry which we 
speak of as fruit, and that beginning of future | 
husbandry which we speak of as seed, this thing, 
I mean, underlying these names,—whethcr | 


wheat or some other produce which is increased | 
and multiplied by sowing—does not, he teaches | 
us, grow spontaneously, but by the will of Him 
Who created them to grow with their peculiar 
power, so as to be the same fruit and to repro- 
duce themselves as seed, and to support mankind 
with their increase. And by the Divine will the 
thing is produced, not the name, so that the 
substantial things is the work of the Creator, but 
the distinguishing names of things, by which | 
speech furnishes us with a clear and accurate 
description of them, are the work and the in- 
vention of man’s reasoning faculty, though the 
reasoning faculty itself and its nature are a work 
of God. And since all men are endowed with 
reason, differences of language will of necessity 
be found according to differences of country. 


S Here is the answer to Eunomius’ contention above (p. 270), that 
‘in the earliest of the sacred records before the creation of man, 


the naming of fruit and seed are mentioned in Holy Writ.” He | 
calls Basil, for not observing this, a pagan and atheist. So below 
he calls him a follower of Valentinus, ‘a sower of tares,” for makiny 


the human faculty (erivoia! the maker of names, even of those of the 
Only-begotten ; apparently, as Valentinus multiplied the names of 
Christ. 

wy 


But if any one maintain that light, or heaven, 
or earth, or seed were named after human fashion 
by God, he will certainly conclude that they were 
named in some special language. What that 
was, let him show. For he who knows the one 
thing will not, in all probability, be ignorant of 
the other. For at the river Jordan, after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and again in the 
hearing of the Jews, and at the Transfigur- 
ation, there came a voice from heaven, teach- 
ing men not only to regard the phenomenon 
as something more than a-figure, but also to 
believe the beloved Son of God to be truly 
God. Now that voice was fashioned by God, 
suitably to the understanding of the hearers, in 
airy substance, and adapted to the language of 
the day, God, “who willeth that all men should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth °,” having so articulated His words in the 
air with a view to the salvation of the hearers, 
as our Lord also saith to the Jews, when they 
thought it thundered because the sound took 
place in the air. ‘This voice came not because 
of Me, but for your sakes’7.” “But before the 
creation of the world, inasmuch as there was no 
one to hear the word, and no bodily element 
capable of accentuating the articulate voice, how 
can he who says that God used words give any 
air of probability to his assertion? God Him- 
self is without body, creation did not yet exist. 
Reason does not suffer us to conceive of any- 
thing material in respect to Him. They who 
might have been benefited by the hearing were 
not yet created. And if men were not yet in 
being, neither had any form of language been 
struck out in accordance with national peculi- 
arities, by what arguments, then, can he who looks 
to the bare letter make good his assertion, that 
God spoke thus using human parts of speech? 
And the futility of such assertions may 
be seen also by this. For as_ the natures 
of the elements, which are the work of the 
Creator, appear alike to all, and there is no 


difference to human sense in men’s experience 


of fire, or air, or water, but the nature of each is 
one and unchanging, working in the same way, 
and suffering no modification from the differ- 
ences of those who partake of it, so also the 
imposition of names, if applied to things by 
God, would have been the same for all. But, 
in point of fact, while the nature of things as 
constituted by God remains the same, the names 
which denote them are divided by so many 
differences of language, that it were no easy task 
even to calculate their number. 

And if any one cites the confusion of tongues 
that took place at the building of the tower, as 
contradicting what I have said, not even there 


61 Tim. li. 6 "7S. John xii. 30. 
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is God spoken of as creating men’s languages, 
but as confounding the existing one®, that 
all might not hear all. For when all lived 
together and were not as yet divided by various 
differences of race, the aggregate of men dwelt 
together with one language among them; but 
when by the Divine will it was decreed that all 
the earth should be replenished by mankind, 
then, their community of tongue being broken 
up, men were dispersed in various directions 
and adopted this and that form of speech and 
language, possessing a certain bond of union in 
similarity of tongue, not indeed disagreeing 
from others in their knowledge of things, but 
differing in the character of their names. For 
a stone or a stick does not seem one thing to 
one man and another to another, but the different 
peoples call them by different names. So that 


our position remains unshaken, that human | 


language is the invention of the human mind or 
understanding. For from the beginning, as 
long as all men had the same language, we see 
from Holy Scripture that men received no 
teaching of God’s words, nor, when men were 
separated into various differences of language, 
did a Divine enactment prescribe how each man 
should talk. But God, willing that men should 
speak different languages, gave human nature 
full liberty to formulate arbitrary sounds, so as 
to render their meaning more intelligible. Ac- 
cordingly, Moses, who lived many generations 
after the building of the tower, uses one of 
the subsequent languages in his historical nar- 
rative of the creation, and attributes certain 
words to God, relating these things in his own 
tongue in which he had been brought up, and 
with which he was familiar, not changing the 
names for God by foreign peculiarities and 
turns of speech, in order by the strangeness and 
novelty of the expressions to prove them 
words of God Himself 9 

But some who have carefully studied the 


Scriptures tell us that the Hebrew tongue is not| 


even ancient" like the others, but that along with 
other miracles this miracle was wrought in be- 
half of the Israclites, that after the Exodus from 
Egypt, the language was hastily improvised? 


8 Gen. xi. 7. 9 A hit at Eunomius. 

19 unde apxaigew : therefore, if they are not the Divine language, 
a fortiori this is not. ~The word cannot possibly mean here * to 
grow obsolete.” } f. a 

t hastily improvised. But Origen, c. Celsum i. 6, says— 
“ Celsus has not shewn himself a just crine of the differing accounts 
of the Egyptians and the Jews. .. . He does not see that it was 
not possible fur so large a number of rebellious Egyptians, after 
starting off in this way, to have changed their language at the very 
moment of their insurrection, and so become a separate nation, so 
thit those who one day spoke Egyptian suddenly spoke a complete 
Hebrew dialect. Allow for a moment that when they left lkeype 
they rejected also their mother tongue ; how was it that, thereupon, 
they did not adopt the Syrian or Phoenician, but the Hebrew which 
was so different trom both these? ... For the Hebrew had been 
their national language before they went down into Pgypt:’? And, 
i. 16—** I wonder how Celsus can adinit the Odrysians amongst the 
most ancient as well as the wisest people, but will admit the Jews 


the | 


into neither, notwithstanding that there are many books in Egypt t 
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for the use of the nation. And there is a? pas- 
sage in the Prophet which confirms this. For 
he says, ‘when he came out of the land of 
Egypt he heard a strange language3.”__ If, then, 
Moses was a Hebrew, and the language of the 
Hebrews was subsequent to the others, Moses, 
I say, who was born some thousands of years 
after the Creation of the world, and who relates 
the words of God in his own language—does he 
not clearly teach us that he does not attribute 
to God such a language of human fashion, but 
that he speaks as he does because it was im- 
possible otherwise than in human language to 
express his meaning, though the words he uses 
have some Divine and profound significance ? 
For .to suppose that God used the Hebrew 


|tongue, when there was no one to hear and 


understand such a language, methinks no reason- 
able being will consent. We read in the Acts 
that the Divine power divided itself into many 
languages for this purpose, that no one of alien 
tongue might lose his share of the benefit. But 
if God spoke in human language before the 


Creation, whom was He to benefit by using it ? 


For that His speech should have some adapt- 
ation to the capacity of the hearers, with a view 
to their profit, no one would conceive to be 
unworthy of God’s love to man, for Paul the 


follower of Christ knew how to adapt his words 


suitably to the habits and disposition of his 
hearers, making himself milk for babes and 
strong meat for grown men+. But where no 
object was to be gained by such use of language, 
to argue that God, as it were, declaimed such 
words by Himself, when there was no one in 
need of the information they would convey 
such an idea, methinks, is at once both blas- 
phemous and absurd. Neither, then, did God 
speak in the Hebrew language, nor did He 
express Himself according to any form in use 
among the Gentiles. But whatsoever of God’s 
words are recorded by Moses or the Prophets, 
are indications of the Divine will, flashing forth, 
now in one way, now in another, on the pure 
intellect of those holy men, according to the 
measure of the grace of which they were partakers. 
Moses, then, spoke his mother-tongue, and that 
in which he was educated. But he attributed 
these words to God, as I have said, repeatedly, 


and Phoenicia and Greece which testify to their antiquity. Any 
one who likes ean read Flavius Josephus’ two looks on the ans 
tiquity of the Jews, where he makes a large collection of writers 
who witness to this.” And yet, in. 7, he goes on to say (what 
Gregory is here alluding to) that while any way the Hebrew 
language was never Egyptian, ‘‘ yet if we look deeper, we might 
find it possible to say in the case of the Exodus that there was a 
miracle: viz. the whole mass of the Hebrew people receiving « 
language; that such language was the gilt of God, as one of their 
own prophets has expressed it, ‘when he came out of Egypt, he 
heard a strange language.’ 

2 eactis. ‘Vhis reading (and not the interrogative ris, as Oehler) 
is required by the context, where Gregory actually favours this 
theory of the lateness of the Hebrew tongue: and is confirmed by 
Gretser's Latin, '* Ee nescio quis Prophetic sermo.” 
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on account of the childishness of those who were | 


being brought to the knowledge of God, in order 
to give a clear representation of the Divine will, 
and to render his hearers more obedient, as 
being awed by the authority of the speaker. 

But this is denicd by Eunomius, the author 
of all this contumely with which we are as- 
sailed, and the companion and adviser of 
this impious band. For, changing insolence 
into courtesy, I will present him with his own 
words. He maintains, in so many words, that 
he has the testimony of Moses himself to his 
assertion that men were endowed with the use 
of the things named, and of their names, by the 
Creator of nature, and that the naming of the 
things given was prior in time to the creation of 
those who should use them. Now, if he is in 
possession of some Moses of his own, from 
whom he has learned this wisdom, and, making 
this his base of operations, relies on such state- 
ments as these, viz. that God, as he himself 
says, lays down the laws of human spcech, 
enacting that things shall be called in one way 
and not in another, let him trifle as much as he 
pleases, with his Moses in the background to 
support his assertions. But if there is only one 
Moses whose writings are the common source 
of instruction to those who are learned in the 
Divine Word, we will freely accept our condem- 
nation if we find ourselves refuted by the law of 
that Moses. But where did he find this law re- 
specting verbs and nouns? Let him produce it 
in the very words of the text. The account of 
the Creation, and the genealogy of the succes- 
sive generations, and the history of certain 
events, and the complex system oi legislation, 
and various regulations in regard to ‘religious 
service and daily life, these are the chief heads 
of the writings of Moses. But, if he says that 
there was any legislative enactment in regard to 
words, let him point it out, and I will hold my 
tongue. But he cannot; for, if he could, he 
would not abandon the more striking evidences 


of the Deity, for such as can only procure him | 


ridicule, and not credit, from men of sense. For 
to think it the essential point in picty to attribute 


the invention of words to God, Whose praise | 
the whole world and the wonders that are therein 


are incompetent to celebrate—must it not bea 
proceeding of extreme folly so to neglect higher 
grounds of praise, and to magnify God on such 
as are purely human? His fiat preluded Creation, 
but it was recorded by Moses after human 
‘fashion, though Divinely issued. That will of 
God, then, which brought about the creation of 
the world by His Divine power, consisted, says 
our careful student of the Scriptures, in the 
teaching of words. And as though God had 
said, “ Let there be a word,” “Tet speech 
be created,” or, ‘Let this or that have such or 


such an appellation,” so, in advocacy of his 
trifling, he brings forward the fact that it wes by 
the impulse of the Divine will that Creation 
took place. For with all his study and experi- 
ence in the Scriptures he knows not even this, 
that the impulse of the mind is frequently spoken 
of in Scripture as a voice. And for this we have 
the evidence of Moses himself, whose meaning 
he frequently perverts, but whom on this point 
he simply ignores. Tor who is there, however 
slightly acquainted with the holy volume, who 
does not know this, that the people of Israel 
who had just escaped from Egypt were suddenly 
affrighted in the wilderness by the pursuit of 


}the Lgyptians, and when dangers encompassed 


them on all sides, and on one side the sea cut 
off their passage as by a wall, while the enemy 
barred their flight in the rear, the people coming 
together to the Prophet charged him with being 
the cause of their helpless condition? And 
when he comforted them in their abject terror, 
and roused them to courage, a voice came from 
God, addressing the Prophet by name, ‘* Where- 
fore criest thou unto Me?®” And yet before 
this the narrative makes no mention of any 
utterance on the part of Moses. But the thought 
which the Prophet had lifted up to God is called 
a cry, though uttered in silence in the hidden 
thought of his heart. If, then, Moses cries, 
though without speaking, as witnessed by Him 
Who he “ars, those ‘“groanings which cannot be 
uttered 7,” is it strange that the Prophet, knowing 
the Divine will, so far as it was lawful for him 
to tell it and for us to hear it, revealed it by 
known and familiar words, describing God’s dis- 
course after human fashion, not indeed expressed 
in words, but signified by the effects themselves ? 
“Tn the beginning,” he says, ‘God created,” 
not the names of heaven and earth, but, “the 
heaven and the earth’.” And again, ‘God 
said, Let there be light,” not the name Light: 
and having divided the light from the darkness, 
“ God called,” he says, “the light Day, and the 
darkness He called Night.” 

On these passages it is probable that our 
opponents will take their stand. And I will 
agree for them with what is said, and will 
myself take advantage of their positions 9 
further on in our inquiry, in order that what 
we teach may be more firmly established, no 


5 amospavres. So also the Paris editt. ‘The Munich MS. has 
amodpdgavres, which form of the aorist is not found at all in classic 
Greek, and is ovly used, as Oehler notices, by Epiphanius (e. & 
Panar. liv, 13 Ixvit. 4) and a few other writers of a debased style, 

© Exod. xiv. 15. 7 Rom, viii. 26. Gen. 1. 1, sqq. 

9 +a maparcHevra map excivwv avOuToicw. He does this below, 
“And we will return to his argument that even thence we may 


muster reinforcements for the ‘Lruth.” Gregory there goes on to 
show that Bunomius, who attacks the doctrine that the names of 
God are the resule of Conception, and makes their Scriptural use 


a proof that they are God's own direct teaching, himself seeks 
to overthrow this doctrine by means of the term Ungenerate, 
whieh is wo¢in Seripture : hence, by his own showing, this theory 
about the Se ripture names is not true, The above is the reading of 
the Munich MS.: Oehler has the vox nihilt wapeGevra, 
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point in controversy being left without due ex- 
amination. “God called,” he says, “the firm- 
ament Heaven, and He called the dry land 
Earth, and the light Day, and the darkness He 
called Night.” How comes it, then, they will 
ask, when the Scripture admits that their appel- 
lations were given them by God, that you say 
that their names are the work of human inven- 
tion? What, then, is our reply? 
our plain statement, and we assert, that He Who 
brought all creation into being out of nothing is 


the Creator of things seen in substantial exist-| 


ence, not of unsubstantial words having no 
existence but in the sound of the voice and the 
lisp of the tongue. But things are named by 
the indication of the voice in conformity with 
the nature and qualities inherent in each, the 
names being adapted to the things according to 
the vernacular language of each several race. 
But since the nature of most things that are 
seen in Creation is not simple, so as to allow of 
all that they connote being comprehended in 
one word, as, for instance, in the case of fire, 
the element itself is one thing in its nature, 
while the word which denotes it is another (for 
fire itself possesses the qualities of shining, of 


burning, of drying and heating, and consuming | 


whatever fuel it lays hold of, but the name is 
but a brief word of one syllable), on this account 
speech, which distinguishes the powers and 
qualities seen in fire, gives each of them a name 
of its own, as I have said before. And one 
cannot say that only a name has been given to 
fire when it is spoken of as bright, or consuming, 
or any‘hing else that we observe it to be. For 
such words denote qualities physically inherent 
in it. So likewise, in the case of heaven and 
the firmament, though one nature is signified by 
each of these words, their difierence represents 
one or other of its peculiar characteristics, in 
looking at which we learn one thing by the 
appellation “heaven,” and another by “ firma- 
ment.” For when speech would define the 
limit of sensible creation, beyond which it is 
succeeded by the transmundane void appre- 
hended by the mind alone, in contrast with the 
intangible and incorporeal and invisible, the 
beginning and the end of all material subsist- 
ences is called the firmament. And when we 
survey the environment of terrestrial things, we 
call that which encompasses all material nature, 
and which forms the boundary of all things visible, | 
by the name of heaven. In the same manner | 
with regard to earth and dry land, since all, 
heavy and downward- tending nature was divided | 
into these two elements, earth and water, the 
appellation “dry” defines to a cert: lin extent its 
opposite, for earth is called dry in opposition to | 
moist, since having thrown off, by Divine com- | 
mand, the water that overspread it, it appeared, 


We return to | 


OF NYson. 


in its own character. But the name “earth” 
does not continue to express the signification of 
some one only of its qualities, but, by virtue of its 
meaning, it embraces all that the word connotes, 
e. ¢. hardness, density, weight, resistance, capa- 
bility ef supporting animal and vegetable life. 
| Accordingly, the word “dry” was not changed 
by speech to the last name put upon it (for its 
new name did not make it cease to be called 
so), but while both the appellations remained, a 
peculiar signification attached itself to each, the 
one distinguishing it in nature and_ property 
from its opposite, the other embracing all its 
attributes collectively. And so in light and 
day, and again in night and darkness, we do 
not find a pronunciation of syllables created to 
suit them by the Maker of all things, but rather 
through these appellations we note the substance 
of the things which they signify. At the entrance 

of light, by the will of God the darkness thot 
prev ailed over the earliest creation is scattere/L. 
But the earth lying in the midst, and being 
upheld on all sides by i its surrounding of different 
elements, as Job saith, “He hangeth the earth 
upon nothing ',” it was necessary when light 
travelled over one side and the earth obstructed 
it on the opposite by its own bulk, that a side 
of darkness should be left by the obscuration, 
|and so, as the perpetual motion of the heavens 
cannot but carry along with it the darkness 
resulting from the obscuration, God ordained 
this revolution for a measure of duration of 
time. And that measure is day and night 

lor this reason Moses, according to his wisdom, 
in his historical elucidation of these matters, 
named the shadow resulting from the earth’s 
obstruction, a dividing of the light from the 
darkness, and the constant and measured alter- 
nation of light and darkness over the surface of 
the earth he called day and night. So that 
what was called light was not named day, but 
as “there was light,” and not the bare name of 
‘light, so the measure of time also was created 
and the name followed, not created by God in 
a sound of words, but because the very nature 
of the thing assumed this vocal notation. And 
as, if it had been plainly said by the Lawgiver 
that nothing that is seen or named is of spon- 
taneous generation or unfashioned, but that it 
has its subsistence from God, we might have 
concluded of ourselves that God made the world 
and all its parts, and the order which is seen in 
ithem, and the faculty of distinguishing them, 
so also by what he says he leads us on to under- 
stand and believe that nothing which exists is 
without beginning. And with this view he 
describes the successive events of Creation in 
orderly method, enumerating them one after 


10 Job xxvi. 7. 
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another. But it was impossible to represent 
them in language, except by expressing their 
signification by words that should indicate it. 
Since, then, it is written that God called the 
light day, it must be vipa ge that God 
made the day from light, being something dif- 
ferent, by the force of the term. For you can- 
not apply the same definition to “light” and 
“day,” but light is what we understand by the 
opposite of darkness, and day is the extent of 
the measure of the interval of light. In the 
same way you may regard night and darkness 
by the same difference of description, defining 
darkness as the negation of light, and calling 
night the extent of the encompassing darkness. 
Thus in every way our argument is confirmed, 
though not, perhaps, drawn out in strict logical 
form—showing that God is the Maker of things, 
not of empty words. For things have their 
names not for His sake but for ours. For as 
we cannot always have all things before our eyes, 
we take knowledge of some of the things that 
are present with us from time to time, and others 
we register In our memories. But it would be 
impossible to kecp memory unconfused unless 
we had the notation of words to distinguish the 
things that are stored up in our minds from one 
another. But to God all things are present, 
nor does He need memory, all things being 
within the range of His penetrating vision. 
What need, then, in His case, of parts of speech, 
when His own wisdom and power embraces 
and holds the nature of all things distinct and 
unconfused? Wherefore all things that exist 
substantially are from God; but, for our guid- 
ance, all things that exist are provided with 
names to indicate them. And if any one say 
that such names were imposed by the arbitrary 
usage of mankind, he will be guilty of no offence 
against the scheme of Divine Providence. For 
we do not say that the nature of things was of 
human invention, but only their names. The 
Hebrew calls Heaven by one name, the Canaan- 
ite by another, but both of them understand it 
alike, being in no way led into error by the 
difference of the sounds that convey the idea of 
‘the object. But the over-cautious and timid 
will-worship of these clever folk, on whose 
authority he asserts that, if it were granted that 
words were given to things by men, men would 
be of higher authority than God, is proved to 
be unsubstantial even by the example which we 
find recorded of Moses. Tor who gave Moses 
his name? Was it not Pharaoh’s daughter who 
named bim from what had happened ™? For 
water is called Moses in the language of the 
Egyptians. Since, then, in consequence of the 
tyrant’s order, his parents had placed the babe 


12 Exod. it. ro. 


in an ark and consigned it to the stream (for so 
some related concerning him), but by the will 
of God the ark was floated by the current and 
carried to the bank, and found by the princess, 
who happened just then to be taking the re- 
freshment of the bath, as the child had been 
gained “from the water,” she is said to have 
given him his name as a memorial of the oc- 
currence,—a name by which God Himself did 
not disdain to address His servant, nor did He 
deem it beneath Him to allow the name given 
by the foreign woman to remain the Prophet’s 


| proper appellation. 


In like manner before him Jacob, having 
taken hold of his brothers heel, was called a 
supplanter ', from the attitude in which he came 
to the birth. For those who are learned in 
such matters tell us that such is the interpreta- 
tion of the word “Jacob,” as translated into 
Greek. So, too, Pharez was so named by his 
nurse from the incident at his birth?, yet no 
one on that account, like Eunomius, displayed 
any jealousy of his assuming an authority above 
that of God. Moreover the mothers of the 
patriarchs gave them their names, as Reuben, 
and Simeon, and Levi3, and all those who 
came after them. And no one started up, like 
our new author, as patron of Divine provid- 
ence, to forbid women to usurp Divine authority 
by the imposition of names. And what shall 
we say of other particulars in the sacred record, 
such as the “‘ waters of strife,” and the “ place 
of mourning,” and the “hill of the foreskins,” 
and the “valley of the cluster,” and the “ field 
of blood,” and such-like names, of human im- 
posing, but oftentimes recorded to have been 
uttered by the Person of God, from which we 
may learn that men may notify the meaning of 
things by words without presumption, and that 
the Divine nature does not depend on words 
for its evidence to itself ? 

But I will pass over his other babblings 
against the truth, possessing as they do no force 
against our doctrines, for I deem it superfluous 
to linger any longer over such absurdities. For 
who can be so wanting in the more important 
subjects of thought as to waste energy on silly 
arguments, and to contend with men who speak 
of us as asserting that ‘man’s forethought is of 
superior weight and authority to God’s guardian- 
ship,” and that we “ascribe the carelessness 
which confuses the feebler minds to the pro- 
vidence of God”? These are the exact words 
of our calumniator. But I, for my part, think 
it equally as absurd to pay attention to re- 
marks like that, as to occupy myself with old 
wives’ dreams. For to think of securing the 
dignity of rule and sovereignty to the Divine 


* Gen. xxv. 26 7 Gen, xxxviil, 29. 3 Gen. xxix. 32—35. 
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Being by a form of words, and to show the 
great power of God to be dependent upon this, 
and on the other hand to neglect Him and 
disregard the providence which belongs to Him, 
and to lay it to our reproach that men, having 
received from God the faculty of reason, make 
an arbitrary use of words to signify things— 
what is this but an old wife’s fable, or a 
drunkard’s dream? For the true power, and 
authority, and dominion, and sovereignty of God 
do not, we think, consist in syllables. Were it 
So, ary and every inventor of words might claim 
equal honour with God. But the infinite ages, 
and the beauties of the universe, and the beams 
of the heavenly luminaries, and all the wonders 
of land and sea, and the angelic hosts and supra- 
mundane powers, and whatever else there is 
whose existence in the realm above is revealed 
to us under various figures by Holy Seripture— 
these are the things that bear witness to God’s 
power over all. Whereas, to attribute the in- 
vention of vocal sound to those who are natur- 


ally endowed with the faculty of speech, this 


involves no impiety towards Him Who gave 
them their voice. Nor indeed do we hold it to 
be a great thing to invent words significative of 
things. For the being to whom Holy Scripture 
in the history of the creation gave the name of 
“man 4” (ar8owzec), a word of human devising, 
that same being Job calls “mortal 5” (j007dc), 
while of profane writers, some call him “ human 
being” (gw), and others “articulate speaker” 
(uépoY)—to say nothing of other varieties of the 
name. Do we, then, elevate them to equal 
honour with God, because they also invented 
names equivalent to that of “ man,” alike signi- 
fying their subject. But, as I have said before, 
let us leave this idle talk, and make no account 
of his string of revilings, in which he charges 
us with lying against the Divine oracles, and utter- 
ing slanders with effrontery even against God. 

To pass on, then, to what remains. He 
brings forward once more some of the Master’s 
words, to this effect: “And it is in precisely 
the same manner that we are taught by Holy 
Scripture the employment of a conception. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, when declaring to men 
the nature of His Godhead, explains it by 
certain special characteristics, calling Himself 
the Door, the Bread, the Way, the Vine, the 
Shepherd, the Light.” Now I think it seemly 
to pass over his insolent remarks on these 
words (for it is thus that his rhetorical training 
. has taught him to contend with his opponents), 
nor will I suffer myself to be disturbed by his 
ebullitions of childish folly. Let us, however, 
examine one pungent and “irresistible” argu- 
ment which he puts forward for our refutation. 
ar ae a a 5 Job Xiv. 1. Bpotos yap yevynros 
yuvackds, OAcyoBLos Kat TApyS Cpy Ts: 


Which of the sacred writers, he asks, gives evi- 
dence that these names were attributed to our 
Lord by a conception? But which of them, I 
reply, forbids it, deeming it a blasphemy to 
regard such names as the result of a concep- 
tion? For if he maintains that its not being 
mentioned is a proof that it is forbidden, by a 
parity of reasoning he must admit that its not 
being forbidden is an argument that it is per- 
mitted. © Is our Lord called by these names, or 
does Eunomius deny this also? If he does deny 
that these names are spoken of Christ, we have 
conquered without a battle. For what more 
signal victory could there be, than to prove our 
adversary to be fighting against God, by rob- 
bing the sacred words of the Gospel of their 
meaning? But if he admits that it is true that 
Christ is named by these names, let him say 
in what manner they may be applied without 
irreverence to the Only-begotten Son of God. 
Does he take ‘the stone” as indicative of His 
nature? Does he understand His essence 
under the figure of the Axe (not to encumber 
our argument by enumerating the rest) ? 
of these names represents the nature of the 
Only-begotten, or His Godhead, or the peculiar 
character of His essence. Nevertheless He is 
called by these names, and each appellation 
has its own special fitness. For we cannot, 
without irreverence, suppose anything in the 
words of God to be idle and unmeaning. Let 
him say, then, if he disallows these names as 
the result of a conception, how go they apply 
to Christ? For we on our part say this, that 
as our Lord provided for human life in various 
forms, each variety of His beneficence is suit- 
ably distinguished by His several names, His 
provident care and working on our behalf pass- 
ing over into the mould of a name. And 
such a name is said by us to be arrived at by 
aconception. But if this is not agreeable to 
our opponents, let it be as each of them pleases. 
In his ignorance, however, of the figures of 
Scripture, our opponent contradicts what is 
said. For if he had learned the Divine names, 
he must have known that our Lord is called a 
Curse and’ Sin ®, and a Heifer7, and a lion’s 
Whelp °, and a Bear bereaved of her whelps 9, 
and a Leopard !, and such-like names, accord- 
ing to various modes of conception, by Holy 
Scripture, the sacred and inspired writers by 
such names, as by well-directed shafts, indicat- 
ing the central point of the idea they had in 
view ; even though these words, when taken in 
their literal and obvious signification, seem not 
above suspicion, but each single one of them, 
unless we allow it to be predicated of God by 
some process of conception, will not escape the 
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taint of a blasphemous suggestion. 


Sut it) feebled understanding and dishonest habit of 
would be a lengthy task to bring them forward, | thought.” 


Mercy on us! what a logical argu- 


and elucidate in every case how, in the gener: il iment! how sc ientifically it proceeds to its con- 


idea, these words have been perverted # out of | clesion ! 


their obvious meanings, and how it is only in 
connection with the conceptive faculty that ths 
names of God can be reconciled with that 
reverence which is His due. 

But to return. Such names are used of our 
Lord, and no one familiar with the inspired 
Scriptures can deny the fact. What then? 
Does Eunomius affirm that the words are indi- 
cative of His nature itself? 
that the Divine nature is multiform, and that 
the variety which it displays in what is signified 
by the names is very complex. T’or the mean- 
ings of the words Bread and Lion are not the 
same, nor those of Axe and Water 3, but to 
each of them we can assign a definition of its 
own, of which the others do not partake. They 
do not, therefore, signify nature or essence, yet 
no one will presume to say that this nomen- 
clature is quite inappropriate and unmeaning. 
If, then, these words are given us, but not as 
indicative of essence, and every word given in 
Scripture is just and appropriate, how else can 


these appellations be fitly applied to the Only-| 


begotten Son of God, except in connection with 
the faculty of conception? For it is clear that 


the Divine Being is spoken of under various | 


names, according to the varic 
tions, so that we may think of Him in the aspect 
so named. What harm, then, is done to our 
reverential ideas of God by this mental opera- 
tion, instituted with a 
the things done, and which we call conception, 
though if any one choose to call it by some 
other name, we shall make no objection. 

But, like a mighty wrestler, he will not relin- 
quish his irresistible hold on us, and affirms in 
so many words, that “these names are the work 
of human thought and conception, and that, by 
the exercise of this operation of the mind by 
some, results are arrived at which no Apostle or 
Evangelist has taught.” And after this doughty 


onslaught he raises that sanctimonious voice of 


his, spitting out his foul abuse at us with a tongue 
well schooled to such language. “Tor,” says 
he, “to ascribe homonyms, drawn from analogy, 
to human thought and conception is the work 
of a mind that has lost all judicial sense, and 
that studies the words of the L ord with an en- 


2 S:aBeBAnrac. 


The Latin, “inisses the 


*vulgo usurpiata sunt, 


force of the Geek. Or “fare dis liked because of their obvious 
meaning.” Cf. above “even though these words | sect 
not alove ae ‘fou StaBeBAnobae doxet). Kor this use of éca- 
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Celsus blasphemously says, that ‘the Son of God ought to have 
himself punished the Devil, rather than frighten with his threats 
that mankin: {which had been dragged into the quarrel by himself” 
(rots vm’ avrov dcafeBAnpcvors vO parrots pal passage quite Inissed 
in the Latin. 3S. John vil. 37. 


ty of His opera-| 


view to our thinking upon | 


‘who do attempt speaking, 


‘irritated by childish absurdities. 
' 
If so, he asserts 


Who after this will dare to speak up 

‘for the cause of conception, when such a seach 
is poured forth from his mouth upon those who 
attempt speaking? I suppose, then, that we, 
must forbear to 
examine his argument, for fear of his stirring 
up against us the cesspool of his abuse. And 
verily it is weak-minded+ to let ourselves be 
We will there- 
fore allow our insolent adversary full liberty to 
indulge in his method as he will. But we will 
return to the Master’s argument, that thence too 
we may muster reinforcements for the truth. 
Eunomius has been reminded of “analogy ” and 
has perceived “the homonyms to be derived 
from it.” Now where or from whom did he 
learn these terms? Not from Moses, not from 
the’ Prophets and Apostles, not from the Evan- 
eelists. It 1s impossible that he should have 
learned them from the teaching of any Scrip- 
ture. How came he, then, to use them? The 


| very word which describes this or that significa- 
| tion of a thought as analogy 


y. 1s it not the inven- 
tion of the thinking faculty of him who utters 1t5? 
How is it, then, that he fails to perceive that he 
is using the views he fights against as his allies in 
the war? For he makes war a <ainst our principle 
of words being formed by the operation of con- 
ception, and would endeavour to establish, by 
the aid of words formed on that very principle, 
that it is unlawful to use them. ‘“‘It is not,” 
says he, “the teaching of any of the sacred 
writers. ” To whom, then, of the ancients do 
you yourself ascribe the term ‘ungenerate,” 
and its being predicated of the essence of God ? 
or is it allowable for you, when you want to 
establish some of your impious conclusions, to 
coin and invent terms to your own liking; but 
if anything is said by some one else in contra- 
vention of your impicty, to deprive your adver- 
sary of similar licence ? Great indeed would be 
the power you would assume if you could make 
good your claim to such authority as this, that 
what you refuse to others should be allowable 
to you alone, and that what you yourself pre- 
sume to do by virtue of it, you should prevent 
others from doing. You condemn, as by 

edict, the doctrine that these names were ap- 
plied to Christ as a result of conception, because 
none of the sacred writers have declared that 
they ought so to be applied. How, then, can 
you lay down the law that the Divine essence 
should be denoted by the word “ungenerate ” 
—a term which none of the sacred writers can 
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be shown to have handed down to us? For if 
this is the test of the right use of words, that 
only such shall be employed as the inspired 
word of Scripture shall authorize, the word 
“ungenerate” must be erased from your own 
writings, since none of the sacred writers has 
sanctioned the expression. But perhaps you 
accept it by reason of the sense that resides in 
it. Well, we ourselves in the same way accept 
the term “conception” by reason of the sense 
that resides in it. Accordingly we will either 
exclude ‘both from use, or neither, and which- 
ever alternative be adopted, we are equally 
masters of the field. For if the term “ ungener- 
ate” be altogether suppressed, all our adver- 
saries’ clamour against the truth is suppressed 
along with it, and a doctrine worthy of the 
Only-begotten Son of God will shine forth, in- 
asmuch as logical opposition can furnish no 
name ® to detract from the majesty of the Lord. 
But if both be retained, in that case also the 
truth will prevail, and we along with it, when 
we have altered the word “ ungeneracy ” from 
the substance, into a conception, of the Deity. 
But so long as he does not exclude the term 
“ungenerate” from his own writings, let our 
modern Pharisee admonish himself not to be- 
hold the mote that is in our eye, before he has 
cast out the beam that is in his own. 

“But God,” he says, “gave the weakest of 
terrestrial things a share in the most honourable 
names, though not giving them an equal share 
of dignity, and to the highest He imparted the 
names of the lowest, though the natural inferi- 
ority of the latter was not transferred to the 
former along with their names.” We quote this 
in his very words. If they contain some deep 
and recondite meaning which has escaped us, 
let those inform us who see what is beyond our 
range of vision—initiated as they are by him in 
his esoteric and unspeakable mysteries. But if 
they admit of no interpretation beyond what is 
obvious, I scarcely know which of the two are 
more to be pitied, those who say sucli things or 
those who listen to them. ‘To the weakest of 
terrestrial things, he says, God has given names 
in common with the most honourable, though 
not giving them an equal share of dignity. Let 
us examine what is meant by this. The weakest 
things, he says, are dignified with the bare name 
belonging to the honourable, their nature not 
corresponding with their name. And this he 
states to be the work of the God of truth—to 
dignify the worse nature with the worthier 
appellation! On the other hand, he says that 
God applies the less honourable names to things 
superior in their nature, the nature of the latter 
not being carried over to the former along with 
ea a ee 


6 ¢.¢. no othername. See note on ‘Ayévintos, p- 100, 


the appellation. But that the matter may be 
made plainer still, the absurdity shall be shown 
by actual instances. Ifany one should call a man 
who is esteemed. for every virtue, intemperate ; 
or, on the other hand, a man equally in dis- 
repute for his vices, good and moral, would 


sensible people think him of sound mind, or 


one who had any regard for truth, reversing, 
as would be the case, the meanings of words, 


}and giving them a non-natural signification? I 


for my part think not. He speaks, then, of 
things relating to God, out of all keeping with 
our common ideas and with the holy Scriptures. 
For in matters of ordinary life it is only those 


'who are unsettled by drink or madness that go 


wrong in names, and use them out of their 
proper meaning, calling, it may be,a man a 
dog, or vice versa. But Holy Scripture is so 
far from sanctioning such confusion, that we 
may clearly hear the voice of prophecy lament- 
ing it. ‘*Woe unto him,” says Isaiah, “ that 
calls darkness light, and light darkness, that 
calls bitter sweet, and sweet bitter?” Now 
what induces Eunomius to apply this absurdity 
to his God? Let those who are initiated in his 
mystcrics say what they judge those weakest of 
terrestrial things to be, which God has digni- 
fied with most honourable appellations. The 
weakest of existing things are those animals 
whose generation takes place from the corrup- 
tion of moist elements, as the most honourable 
are virtue, and holiness, and whatever else is 
pleasing in the sight of God. Are flies, then, 
and midges, and frogs, and whatever insects are 
generated from dung, dignified with the names 
of holiness and virtue, so as to be consecrated 
with honourable names, though not sharing in 
such high qualities, as saith Lunomius? But 
never as yet have we heard anything hike this, 
that these weak things are called by high-sound- 
ing titles, or that what is great and honour- 
able by nature is degraded by the name of any 
one of them. Noah was a righteous man, saith 
the Seripture, Abraham was faithful, Moses 
meek, Daniel wise, Joseph chaste, Job blame- 
less, David perfect in patience. Let them say, 
then, whether all these had their names by 
contraries ; or, to take the case of those who 
are unfavourably spoken of, as Nabal the Car- 


+ 


melite, and Pharaoh the Egyptian, and Abime- 
lech the alien, and all thos¢ who are mentioned 
for their vices, whether they were dignified with 
honourable names by the voice of God. Not 
so! But God judges and distinguishes His 
creatures as they are in nature and truth, not 
by names contrary to them, but by such appro- 
priate appellations as may give the clearest idea 
of their meaning. 
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This it is that our strong-minded opponent, 
who accuses us of dishonesty, and charges us 
with being irrational in judgment,—this it is 
that he pretends to know of the Divine nature. 
These are the opinions that he puts forth re- 
specting God, as though He mocked His 
creatures with names untrue to their meaning, 
bestowing on the weakest the most honourable 
appellations, and pouring contempt on the 
honourable by making them synonymous with 
the base. Now a virtuous man, if carried, 
even involuntarily, beyond the limits of truth, 
is overwhelmed with shame. Yet Eunomius 
thinks it no shame to God that He should 
seem to give a false colour to things by their 
appellations. Not such is the testimony of the 
Scriptures to the Divine nature. ‘God is 
long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth,” says David®. But how can, He be a God 
of truth Who gives false names to things, and 
Who perverts the truth in the meanings of their 
names? Again, He is called by him a rightcous 
_Lord 9. Is it, then, a righteous thing to dignify 
“things without honour ‘by honourable names 
and, while giving the bare name, to grudge the 
honour that it denotes? Such is the testimony 
of these Theologians to their new-fangled God. 
This is the end of their boasted dialectic clever- 
ness, to display God Himself delighting in 
deceit, and not superior to the passion of 
jealousy. For surely it is no better than deceit 
not to name weak things, as they are in their 
true nature and worth, but to invest them with 
empty names, derived from superior things, not 
proportioning their value to their name; and it 
is no better than jealousy if, having it in His 
power to bestow the more honourable appel- 
lation on things to be named for some superi- 
ority, He erudged them the honour itself, as 
deeming the happiness of the weak a loss to 
Himself personally. But I should recommend 
all who are wise, even if the God of these 
Gnostics* is by stress of logic shown to be 
of such a character, not to think thus of the 
true God, the Only- -begotten, but to look at 
the truth of facts, giving each of them their 
due, and thence to deduce Hisname. “ Come, 
ye blessed,” saith our Lord; and again, “ De- 
part, ye cursed 2,” not honouring him who 
deserves cursing with the name of “blessed,” 
nor, on the other hand, dismissing him who has 
treasured up for himself the blessing, along 
with the wicked. 

But what is our authors meaning, and what 
is the object of this argument of his? For no 
one need imagine that, for lack of something to 


8 Ps, Ixxxvi. 15 9 Ps, xcil. x8; 

¥ Oehler has restored yywortx@y from his Codices, and notices 
that Cotelerius, Eccl. Gr. Monum. tom. 1. p. 622, had made the 
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has t yrwprotiKoy, 2S. Matt. xxv. 34. 


say, in order that he may seem to extend his dis- 
course to the utmost, he has indulged in all this 
senscless twaddle. Its very senselessness is not 
without a meaning, and smacks of heresy. For 
to say that the most honourable names are 
applhed to the weakest things, though not 
having by nature an equal apportionment of 
dignity, secretly paves the way, as it were, for 
the blasphemy to follow, that he may teach his 
disciples this ; that although the Only-begotten 
is called God, and Wisdom, and Power, and 
Light, and che Truth, and ite Judge, and the 
King, and God over all, and the great God, 
and the Prince of peace, and the Father of the 
world to come, and so forth, His honour is 
limited to the name. 

He does not, in fact, partake of that dignity 
which the meaning of those names indicates ; 
and whereas wise Danicl, in setting right the 
Babylonians’ error of idolatry, that they should 
not worship the brazen image or the dragon, 
but reverence the name of God, which men 
in their folly had ascribed to them, clearly 
showed by what he did that the high and 
lofty name of God had no likeness to the 
reptile, or to the image of molten brass— 
this enemy of God exerts himself in his teaching 
to prove the very opposite of this in regard to 
the Only-begotten Son of God, exclaiming in 
the style which he affects, ‘‘Do not regard the 
names of which our Lord is a partaker, so as to 
infer His unspeakable and sublime nature. For 
many of the weakest things are likewise invested 
with names of honour, lofty indeed in sound, 
though their nature is not transformed so as to 
come up to the grandeur of their appellations.” 
Accordingly he says that inferior things receive 
their honour from God only so tar as their 
names go, no equality of dignity accompanying 
their appellations. When, ‘therefore, we have 
learned all the names of the Son that are of 
lofty signification, we must bear in mind that 
the honour which they imply is ascribed to 
Him only so far as the words go, but that, 
according to the system of nomenclature which 
they adopt, He does not partake of the dignity 
implied by the words. 

3ut in dwelling on such nonsense I fear that 
I am secretly gratifying our adversaries. Tor 
in setting the truth against their vain and empty 
words, I seem to myself to be wearing out the 
patience of my audience before we come to the 
brunt of the battle. These points, then, I will 
leave it to my more learned hearers to dispose 
of, and proceed with my task. Nor will I now 
notice a thing he has said, which, however, 1s 
closely connected with our inquiry; viz. that 
these things have been so arranged that human 
thought and conception can claim no authority 
over names. But who is there that maintains 
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that what is not seen in its own subsistence | 


has authority over anything? For only those 
creatures that are governed by their own de- 
liberate will are capable of acting with authority. 
But thought and conception are an operation 


of the mind, which depends on the deliberate | 


choice of those who speak, having no inde- 
pendent subsistence, but subsisting only in 
the force of the things said. But this, he 
says, belongs to God, the Creator of all things, 


who, by limitations and rules of relation, oper- | 


ation, and proportion, applies suitable appeila- 
tions to each of the things named. But this 
either is sheer nonsense, or contradicts his 
previous assertions. For if he now professes |t 
that God affixes names suitable to their sub- 
jects, why does he argue, as we have seen, 
that God bestows lofty names on things with- 
out honour, not allowing them a share in 
the dignity which their names indicate, and 
again, that He degrades things of a lofty nature 
by names without honour, their nature not being 
affected by the meanness of their appellations ? 
But perhaps we are unfair to him in subjecting 
his senseless collocation of phrases to such ac- 
cusations as these. For they are altogether alien 
to any sense (I do not mean only to a sense in 
keeping with reverence), and they will be found 
to be utterly devoid of reason by all who under- 
stand how to form an accurate judgment in such 
matters. Since, then, like the fish called the 
sea-lung, what we see appears to have bulk and 
volume, which turns out, however, to be only 
viscous matter disgusting to look at, and still 
more disgusting to handle, I shall pass over his 
remarks in silence, deeming that the best answer 
to his idle effusions. For it would be better 
that we should not inquire what law governs 
“operation,” and “ proportion,” and “relation,” 
and who it is that prescribes laws to God in 
respect to rules and modes of proportion and 
relation, than that, by busying ourselves in such 
matters, we should nauseate our hearers, and 
digress from more important matters of inquiry. 

But I fear that all we shall find in the dis- 
course of Eunomius will turn out to be mere 
tumours and sea lungs, so that what has been 
said must necessarily close our argument, as 
his writings will supply no material to work on. 
For as a smoke or a mist makes the air in 
which it resides heavy and thick, and incapaci- 
tates the eye 
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mist to one viewing it from afar, it seems to 
have some substance and shape, but if you 
come up to it and scrutinize what is said, the 
theories slip from your hold like smoke, and 
vanish into nothing, nor have they any solidity 
or resistance to oppose to the stroke of your 
‘It is difficult, therefore, to know 
what to do. [Tor to those who like to complain 
either alternative will seem objectionable; 
whether, leaping over his empty wordiness, as 
over a ravine, we direct the course of our argu- 
ment to the level and open country, against 
those points which seem to have any strength 
against the truth, or form our absurd battle along 
the whole line of his inanities. For in the latter 
case, to those who do not love hard work, our 
labour, extending over some thousands of lines to 
no usetul purpose, will be wearisome and unprofit- 
able. But if we attack those points only which 
seem to have some force against the truth, we 
shall give occasion to our adversaries to accuse 
us of passing over arguments of theirs which we 
are unable to refute. Since, then, two courses 
are open to us, either to take all their arguments 
seriatim, or to run through those only which 
are more important—the one course tedious to 
our hearers, the other liable to be suspected by 
our assailants—I think it best to take a middle 
course, and so, as far as possible, to avoid 
censure on either hand. Wht, then, is our 
method? After clearing his vain productions, 
as well as we can, of the rubbish they have 
accumulated, we will summarily run through 
the main points of his argument in such a way 
as neither to plunge needlessly into the pro- 
fundities of his nonsense, nor to leave any of his 
statements unexamined. Now his whole treatise 
is an ambitious attempt to show that God speaks 
after the manner of men, and that the Creator 
of all things gives them suitable names, indi- 
cative of the “anit gs themsclves. And, there- 
fore, opposing himself to him who contended 
that such names are given by that rational 
nature which we have received from God, he 
accuses him of error, and of desertion from his 
fundamental proposition: and having brought 
this charge against him, he uses the following 
arguments in support of his position. 

Basil, he says, asserts that after we have 


‘obtained our first idea of a thing, the more 
/minute and accurate investigation of the thing 


for the discharge of its natural | 


function, yet does not form itself into so dense 


a body that he who will may grasp and hold it 
in his palms, and offer resistance to its stroke, 
so if one should say the same of his pompous 
piece of writing, the comparison would not be 


under consideration is called conception. And 
Eunomius disproves this, as he thinks, by the 
following argument, that where this first, and 
this second notion, “e. one more minute and 
accurate than the other, are not found, the 


' operation which we call thought and conception 


does not find place. 


untrue. Much nonsense is worked up in his 
tumid and viscous discourse, and to one not 
gifted with over-much discernment, like a: 


Here, however, he will 
‘be convicted of dishonesty by all who have ears 
to hear. For it was not of all thought and 
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conception that our master (Basil) laid down 
this definition, but, after making a special sub- 
division of the objects of thought and concep- 
tion (not to encumber the question with too 
many words), and having made this part clear, 
he left men of sense to reason out the whole 
from the part for themselves. Ard as, if any | 
one should say that we get our definition of an 
animal from considering a number of animals 
of different species, he could not be convicted of 
missing the truth in making man an instance in 
point; nor would there be any need to correct 
him as deviating from the fact, unless he should 
give the same definition of a winged, or four- 
footed, or aquatic animal as of a man, so, when 
the points of view from which we may consider 
this conception are so many and various, it is no 
refutation of Basil’s statement to say that it is 
improperly so called in one case because there 
is another species. Accordingly, eveh if another 
species come under consideration, it by no 
means follows that the one previously given is 
erroneously so called. Now if, says he, one of 
the Apostles or Prophets could be shown to 
have used these names of Christ, the falschood 
would have something for its encouragement. 
To what industrious study of the word of God 
on the part of our opponent do not these words 
bear testimony! None of the Prophets or| 
Apostles has spoken of our Lord as Bread, or 


a Stone, or a Fountain, or an Axe, or Light, or 
a Shepherd! What, then, saith David, and of 
whom? “The Lord shepherds me.” “Thou | 
Who shepherdest Israel, give ear3.”, What dif-| th 
ference does it make whether He is spoken of | 
as shepherding, or asa Shepherd? And again, 
“With Thee is the Well of life 4+.” Docs he deny 
that our Lord is called a ‘‘Well”? = And again, 
“The Stone which the builders rejected 5.” 
And John, too,— where, representing our Lord’s 
power to uproot evil under the name of an axe, 
he says, And now also the Axe is laid to the 
root of the trees®”-—1s he not a weighty and 
credible witness to the truth of our words ? 
And Moses, seeing God in the light, and § 
John calling Him the true Light 7, and in the | 
same way Paul, when our Lord first appeared | 
to him, and a Light shone round about him, | 
and afterwards when he heard the words of the 
Light saying, “I am Jesus, Whom thou per- | 
secutest °,”—is he not a competent witness? 
And as regards the name “ Bread,” Ict him 
read the Gospel and see how the bread given 
by Moses, and supplied to Israel from heaven, 
was taken by our Lord as a type of Himself: 
“For Moses gave you not that Bread, but My 
Father giveth you the true Bread (meaning 


| 


3 Ps. xxiii. 1; Ixxx.1. Cf. S. John xxi. 16, 
4 Ps. xxxvi. 9. 5 S. Matt. xxi, 42. 
7S. Johni. 9. 


6 g Matt. iii. 10. 
8 Acts ix. 5. 


Himself) which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world®.” But this eenuine 
hearer of the law says that none of the Prophets 
or Apostles has applicd these names to Christ. 
What shall we say, then, of what follows? 
‘Iiven if our Lord Himself adopts them, yet, 
since in the Saviour’s names there is no first or 
second, none more minute or accurate than 
another, for He knows them all at once with 
equal accuracy, it is not possible to accom- 
modate his (Basil’ s) account of the operation of 
conception to any of His names.’ 

I have deluged my discourse with much 
nonsense of his, but I trust my hearers will 
pardon me for not leaving unnoticed even the 
most glaring of his inanities; not that we take 
pleasure in our author’s indecorum, (for what 
advantage can a aon from the refutation ot 
our adversaries’ ly?) but that truth may be 
advanced by Rima ye from whatever quarter. 
“Since,” says he, “our Lord applies these ap- 
pellations to Himsclf, not deeming any one of 
them first, or second, or more minute and 
accurate than the rest, you canmof say that 
these names are the result of conception.” 
Why, he has forgotten his own object! How 
comes he by the knowledge of the words against 
which he declares war?. Our master and guide 
had made mention of an example familiar 
to all, in illustration of the doctrine of concep- 
tion, and having ge his meaning by 
lower illustrations, he lifts the consideration of 
the question o higher things. He had said 
that the word. “corm,” revarded by itself, is one 
thing only as to substance, but that, as to the 
various properties we see in it, it varies its ap- 


_pellations, being called seed, and fruit, and 
food, and the like. 


Similarly, says he, our 
Lord is in respect to Himself what He is 
essentially, but when named according to the 
differences of His operations, He has not one 
appellation in all cases, but takes a different 
name according to each notion produced in us 
from the operation. How, then, does what he 
says disprove our theory that it is possible for 
many Honalations to be attached with propriety, 
according to the diversity of His operations, and 


His relation to their effects, to the Son of God, 


though one in respect of the underlying force, 
/even as corn, though one, has various names 
apportioned to it, according to the point of view 
from which we regard it? How, then, can what 
is said be overthrown by our saying that Christ 
used all these names of Jlimself? For the 
question was not, who ascribed them, but about 
the meaning of the names, whether they denote 
essence, or whether they are derived from His 
operations by the process of conception, But 


9S. John vi. 42, sqq. 
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our shrewd and strong-minded opponent, over- 
turning our theory of conception, which declares 
that it is possible to find many appellations for 
one and the same subject, according to the signi- 
ficances of its operations, attacks us vigorously, 
asserting that such names were not given to 
our Lord by another. But what has this to do 
with the case in point? Since these names are 
used by our Lord, will he not allow that they 


are names, or appellations, or words expressive | 


of ideas? For if he will not admit them to be 
names, then, in doing away with the appella- 
tions, he does away at the same time with the 
conception. But if he does not deny that these 
words are names, what harm can he do to our 
doctrine of conception by showing that such 
titles were given to our Lord, not by some one 
else, but by Himself? For what was said was 
this, that, as in the instance of corn, our Lord, 
though substantively One, bears epithets suit- 
able to His operations. And as it is admitted 
that corn has its names by virtue of our con- 
ception of its associations, it was shown that 


these terms significative of our Lord are not of | 


His essence, but are formed by the method of 
conception in our minds respecting Him. But 
our antagonist studiously avoids attacking these 
positions, and maintains that our Lord received 
these names from Himsclf, in the same way 
as, if one sought for the true interpretation of the 
name ‘ Isaac,” whether it means laughter?, as 
some say, or something else, one of Kunomius’ 
way of thinking should confidently reply that the 
name was given to him as a child by his mother 

but that, one might say, was not the question, #. e. 
by whom the name was given, but what does it 


mean when translated into our language? And | 


this being the point of the inquiry, whether our 
Lord’s various appellations were the result of 
conception, instead of being indicative of His 
essence, he who thus seeks to demonstrate that 
they are not so derived because they are used 
by our Lord Himself,—how can he be numbered 
among men of sense, warring as he does against 
the truth, and equipping himself with such 
alliances for the war as serve to show the superior 
strength of his enemy ? 

Then going farther, as if his object were thus 
far attained, he takes up other charges against 
us, more difficult, as he thinks, to "deal: with 
than the former, and with many preliminary 
groans and attempts to pre judice his hearers 
against us, and to whet their appetite for his 
address, accusing us withal of secking to estab- 
lish doctrines sayouring of blasphemy, and of 
ascribing to our own conception names assigned 
by God (though he nowhere mentions what 
assignment he refers to, nor when and where it 


® Gen. xviii, 12; xxi. 6& 


took place), and, further, of throwing everything 
into confusion, and identifying the essence of 
the Only-begotten with his operation, without 
arguing the matter, or showing how we prove 
the identity of the essence and the operation, 
he winds up with the same list of charges, as 
follows: ‘And now, passing beyond this, he 
(Basil) asperses even the Most High with the 
vilest blasphemies, using at the same time broken 
language, and illustrations wide of the mark.” 
Now prior to inquiry, I should like to be told 
what our language is “broken” from, and what 
mark it is “wide of”; not that I want to know, 
except to show the confusion and obscurity of 
his address, which he dins into the ears of the 
old wives among our men, pluming himself on 
his nice phrases, which he mouths out to the 
admirers of such things, ignorant, as it would 
seem, that in the judgment of educated men 
this address of his will serve only as a memorial 
of his own infamy. 

But all this ts beside our purpose. Would 
that our charges against him were limited to 
this, and that he could be thought to err only 
in his delivery, and not in matters of faith; 
since it would have been of comparatively little 
importance to him to be praised or blamed for 
expressing himself in one style or another. 
But however that may be, the sequel of his 
charges against us contains this in addition: 
“ Considering the case of corn (he says), and 
of our Lord, after exercising his conceptions in 

various ways upon them, he? declares that even 
in like manner the most holy essence of God 
admits of the same variety of conception.” 
This is the gravest of his accusations, and it is 
in prosecuting this that he rehearses those 
heavy invectives of his, charging what we have 
said with blasphemy, absurdity, and so forth. 
What, then, is the proof of our blasphemy? 
““Fle3 has mentioned” (says Eunomius) “certain 
well-known facts about corn,—perceiving how 
it grows, and how when ripe it affords. food, 
growing, multiplying, and being dispensed by 
certain forces of ni ature—and, having mentioned 
these, he adds that it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Only-begotten Son also admits 
of different modes of being conceived of+, by 
reason of certain differences of operation, certain 
analogies, proportions, and relations. For he 
uses these terms respecting Him to satiety. 
And is it not absurd, or rather blasphemous, 
to compare the Ungenerate with such objects 


* he, ice. Basil. ‘God's nature can be looked at in as many 
Aspectsas corn can (¢.é. in its growth, fructification, distribution, 
&eie 

3 f/e, i.e. Basil. The wordsd Evvoptos, here, are the additions of 
acopyist who did not understand that corey referred to Basil, or 
else dyoiv must be read with them. C Tertainly tavra eirav below 
must refer to the same subject as eurev. 

4 Siachdpovs beyeoPat emvoias. Ochler has rightly omitted the 
words that follov (bid Te Tas evvolas), both, because of their irrelev- 
ancy, and from the authority of his MSS. 
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as these?”—What objects? Why, corn, and | in any other phase of the process of destruction, 


God the Only-begotten! You see his artful- 
ness. He would show that insignificant corn 
and God the Only-begotten are equally removed 
from the dignity of the Ungenerate. And to 
show that we are not treating his words unfairly, 
we may learn his meaning from the very words | 
he: has written. ““For,” he asks, ‘is it not 
absurd, or rather blasphemous, to compare the | 
Ungenerate with these?” And in thus speak- 
ing, he instances the case of corn and of our 
Lord as on a level in point of dignity, thinking 
it equally absurd to compare God with either. 
Now every one knows that things equally 
distant from a given object are possessed of 
equality as regards each other, so that accord- 
ing to our wise theologian the Maker of the 
worlds, Who holds all nature in His hand, is 
shown to be on a par with the most insignificant 
seed, since He and corn to the same degree 
fall short of comparison with God. To sucha 
pitch'of blasphemy has Ze come ! 

But it is time to examine the argument that 
leads to this profanity, and see how, as regards 
itself, it is logically connected with his whole 
discourse. For after saying that it is absurd to 
compare God with corn and with Christ, he 
says of God that He is not, like them, subject 
to change ; but in respect to the Only-begotten, 
keeping silence on the question whether He 
too is not subject to change, and thereby clearly 
suggesting that He is of lower dignity, in that 
we cannot compare Him, any more than we 
can compare corn, with God, he breaks off his 
discourse without using any argument to prove 
that the Son of God cannot be compared with 
the Father, as though our knowledge of the 
grain were sufficient to establish the inferiority 
of the Son in comparison with the Father. 
But he discourses of the indestructibility of the 
Father, as not in actuality attaching to the 
Son. But if the True Life is an actuality, 
actuating itself, and if to live everlastingly means 
the same thing as never to be dissolved in 
destruction, I for myself do not as yet assent 
to his argument, but will reserve myself for a 
more proper occasion. That, however, there 
is but one single notion in indestructibility 5, 
considered in reference to the Father and to 
the Son alike, and that the indestructibility of 
the Father differs in no respect from that of the 
Son, no difference as to indestructibility being 
observable either in remission and intension, or 

5 Indestructibility. Such terns (‘‘not-composite,”” “indivisible,” 
“impetishable ”) were the inherit wice which Christian controversy 
received from the former struggle with Stoicism. In the hands of 
Origen, they had been aimed at the Stoic doctrine of the Deity as 
that of corporesd Spirit, which does not perish, only because there 


is no cause sufficient. ‘‘If one does not see the consequences ot 
such an assertion, one ought to blush”’ (in Johann. xu. 21). ‘The 


-consequences of course are that God, the Word, and our souls, made 
in His image, are all perishable ; forall body, in that it is matter, ts, 
by, the Stoic assumption, liable to change. 


this, I say, it is seasonable both now and at all 
times to assert, so as to preclude the doctrine 
that in respect of indestructibility the Son has 
no communion with the Father. For as this 
indestructibility is understood in respect of the 
Father, so also it is not to be disputed in 
respect of the Son. For to be incapable of 
dissolution means nearly, or rather precisely, 
the same thing in regard to whatever subject it 
is attributed to. What, then, induces him to 
assert, that only to the Ungenerate Deity does 
it belong to have this indestructibility not at- 
taching to Him by reason of any energy, as 
though he would thereby show a diffcrence 
between the Father and the Son? For if he 
supposes his own created God destructible, he 
well shows the essential divergence of natures 
by the difference between the destructible and 
the indestructible. But if neither is subject to 
destruction,—and no degrees are to be found 
in pure indestructibility.—how does he show 
that the Father cannot be compared with the 
Only-begotten Son, or what is meant by saying 
that indestructibility is not witnessed in the 
T’ather by reason of any energy? But he reveals 
his purpose in what follows. It is not because 
of His operations or energies, he says, that He is 
ungenerate and indestructible, but because He 
is Father and Creator. And here I must ask 
my hearers to give me their closest attention. 
How can he think the creative power of God 
and His Fatherhood identical in meaning? 
For he defines each alike as an energy, plainly 
and expressly affirming, ‘God is not inde- 
structible by-reason of His energy, though He 
is called Father and Creator by reason of 
energies.” If, then, it is the same thing to call 
Him Father and Creator of the world because 
either name is due to an energy as its cause, 
the results of His energies must be homogeneous, 
inasmuch as it is through an energy that they 
both exist. But to what blasphemy this logic- 
ally tends is clear to every one who can draw 
aconclusion. For myself, I should like to add 
my own deductions to my disquisition. It is im- 
possible that an energy or operation productive 
of a result should subsist of itself without there 
being something to set the energy in motion; 
as we say that a smith operates or works, but 
that the material on which his art is exercised 
is Operated upon, or wrought. These faculties, 
therefore, that of operating, and that of being 
operated upon, must needs stand in a certain 
relation to each other, so that if one be re- 
moved, the remaining one cannot subsist of 
itself. For where there is nothing operated 
upon there can be nothing operating. What, 
then, does this prove? If the energy which is 
productive of anything doves not subsist of itself, 
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there being nothing for it to operate upon, and 
if the Father, as they affirm, is nothing but an 
energy, the Only-begotten Son is thereby shown 
to be capable of being acted upon, in other 
words, moulded in accordance with the motive 
energy that gives Him His subsistence. For 
as we say that the Creator of the world, by 
laying down some yielding material, capable of 
being acted upon, gave His creative being a 
field for its exercise, in the case of things sen- 
sible skilfully investing the subject with various 
and multiform qualities for production, but in 


the case of intellectual essences giving shape | 


to the subject in another way, not by qualities, 
but by impulses of choice, so, if any one define 


otherwise indicate the subsistence of the Son 
than by comparing it with some material acted 
upon and wrought to completion. 
could not be operated upon, it would of neces- 
sity offer resistance to the operator: whose 


energy being thus hindered, no result would be | 


produced. Either, then, they must make the 


essence of the Only-begotten subject to be| 
acted upon, that-thc energy may have some- | 


thing to work upon, or. if they shrink from this 
conclusion, on account of its manifest impiety, 
they are driven to the conclusion that it has no 
existence at all. 
able of being acted upon, cannot itself admit 
the creative energy. He, then, who defines the 
Son as the effect of an energy, defines Him as 
one of those things which are subject to be 
acted upon, and which are produced by an 
energy. Or, if he deny such susceptibility, he 
must at the same time deny His existence. 
But since impiety is involved in either alter- 
native of the dilemma, that of asserting His 
non-existence, and that of regarding Him as 
capable of being acted upon, the truth is made 
manifest, being brought to light by the removal 
of these absurdities. For if He verily exists, 
and is not subject to be acted upon, it is plain 
that He is not the result of an energy, but is 
proved to be very God of very God the Father, 
without liability to be acted upon, beaming 
from Him and shining forth from everlasting. 
But in His very essence, he says, God is 
indestructible. Well, what other conceivable 
attribute of God does not attach to the very 
essence of the Son, as justice, goodness, eternity, 
incapacity for evil, infinite perfection in all 
conceivable goodness? Is there one who will 
venture to say that any of the virtues in the 
Divine nature are acquired, or to deny that all 
good whatsoever springs from and is seen in it? 
“For whatsoever is good is from Him, and 
whatsoever is lovely is from Him’.” But he 
eS ee gee 
6 Zech. ix. 17 (LXX.). 


For what is naturally incap- | 


appends to this, that He is in His very essence 
ungenerate too. Well, if he means by this that 
the Father’s essence is ungencrate, I agree with 


“what is said, and do not oppose his doctrine: 


for not one of the orthodox maintains that the 
Father of the Only-begotten is Himself begotten. 
But if, while the form of his expression indicates 
only this, he maintains that the ungeneracy 
itself is the essence, I say that we ought not to 


ileave such a position unexamined, but expose 


his attempt to gain the assent of the unwary to 
his blasphemy. 

Now that the idea? of ungeneracy and the 
belief in the Divine essence are quite different 


| things may be seen by what he himself has put 
the Fatherhood of God as an energy, he cannot 


forward. God, he says, is indestructible and 
ungenerate by His very essence, as being un- 


/mixed and pure from all diversity and difference. 
For if it| 


This he says of God, Whose essence he declares 
to be indestructibility and ungeneracy. There 
are three names, then, that he applies to God, 
being, indestructibility, ungeneracy. If the 
idea of these three words in respect of God is 
one, it follows that the Godhead and these 
three are identical. Just as if any one, wanting 
to describe’a man, should say that he was a 
rational, risible, and broad-nailed creature; 
whereupon, because there is no essential varia- 
tion from these in the individuals, we say that 
the terms are equivalent to each other, and 
that the three things seen in the subject are 
one thing, viz. the humanity described by these 
names. If, then, Godhead means this, un- 
generacy, indestructibility, being, by doing 
away with one of these he necessarily does 
away with the Godhead. For just as we should 
say that a creature which was neither rational 
nor risible was not man either, so in the case 
of these three terms (ungeneracy, indestructi- 
bility, being), if the Godhead is described by 
these, should one of the three be absent, its 
absence destroys the definition of Godhead. 
Let him tell us, then, in reply, what opinion he 
holds of God the Only-begotten. Does he 
think Him generate or ungenerate ? Of course 
he must say generate, unless he is to contradict 
himself. If, then, being and indestructibility 
are equivalent to ungeneracy, and by all of 
these Godhead is denoted, to Whom ungener- 


acy is wanting, to Him being and indestructi- 
bility must needs be wanting also, and in that 
case the Godhead also must necessarily be 
taken away. And thus his blasphemous logic 
brings him to a twofold conclusion. Tor if 
being, and indestructibility, and ungeneracy 
are applicd to God in the same sense, our new 
God-maker is clearly convicted of regarding the 


7 ro vénua. There is a lacuna in the Paris Editt., beginning 
A Sab par 
here, and extending to “ungenerate," just Lelow, Ochler’s Codices 
| have supplied it. 
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Son created by Him as destructible, by his not call Him such, as being afraid lest, His name not 
regarding Him as ungenerate, and not only so, being uttered among creatures as yet unborn, 
but altogether without being, through his in- He should be ignorant or forgetful of Him- 
ability to see Him in the Godhead, as one self, through ignorance of His own nature be- 
in whom ungeneracy and indestructibility are | cause of His name being unspoken! To think, 
not found, since he takes the ungeneracy again, of the insolence of his attack upon our 
and indestructibility to be identical with the | teaching; what acrimony, what subtlety does he 
being. But since in this there is manifest per- display, while attempting to establish the ab- 
dition, let some one counsel these unhappy tolk | surdity of what he (Easil) said, namely that He 
to turn to the only course which is lett them, Who was in a manner the Father before all 
and, instead of setting themselves in open op-, worlds and time, and all sensitive and intel- 
position to the truth, to allow that each of these lectual nature, must somehow wait for man’s 
terms has its own proper signification, such as, creation in order to be named by means of 
may be seen still better from their contranes.| man’s conception, not having been so named, 
For we find ungenerate set against generate, |either by the Son or by any “of the intelligent 
and we understand the indestructible by its beings of His creation! Why no one, I imagine, 
opposition to the destructible, and being by | can be so densely stupid as to be ignorant “that 
contrast with that which has no subsistence. |God the Only-begotten, Who is in the Father 8, 
For as that which was not generated is called | and Who seeth the Father in Himself, is in no 
ungenerate, and that which is not Gestructible | need of any name or title to make Him known, 
is called indestructible, so that which is not|nor is the mystery of the Holy Spirit, Who 
non-existent we call being, and, conversely, as | searcheth out the deep things of God 9, brought 
we do not call the generate ungenerate, nor the | to our knowledge by a nominal appellation, nor 
destructible indestructible, so that which is|/can the incorporeal nature of supramundane 
non-existent we do not call being. Being, then, | powers name God by voice and tongue. For, 
is discernible in the being this or that, good-!in the case of immaterial intellectual nature, 
ness or indestructibility in the being of this|the mental energy is speech which has no need 
or of that kind, generacy or ungeneracy in the! of materialinstruments of communication. For 
manner of the being. And thus the ideas of; even in the case of human beings, we should 
being, manner, and quality are distinct from | have no need of using words and names if we 
each other. could otherwise inform each other of our pure 
But it will be well, I think, to pass over his} mental feelings and impulses. But (as things 
nauseating observations (for such we must term are), inasmuch as the thoughts which arise in us 
his senseless attacks on the method of concep- are incapable of being so revealed, because our 
tion), and dwell more pleasurably on the sub- nature is encumbered with its fleshly surround- 
ject matter of our thought. For all the venom ing, we are obliged to express to each other 
that our disputant has disgorged with the vew| what goes on in our minds by giving things 
of overthrowing our Master’s speculations in'their respective names, as signs of their 
regard to conception, 1s not of such a kind as meaning. 
to be dangerous to those who come in its wavy, But if it were in any way possible by some 
however stupid they may be and liable to be other means to lay bare the movements of 
imposed on. For who is so devoid of under- | thought, abandoning the formal instrumentality 
standing as to think that there is anything in| of w ‘cords, we should converse with one another 
what Eunomius says, or to see any ingenuity in| more lucidly and clearly, revealing by the mere 
his artifices against the truth when he takes our|action of thought the essential nature of the 
Master’s reference to corn (which he meant|things which are under consideration. But 
simply by way of illustration, thereby providing |now, by reason of our inability to do so, we 
his hearers with a sort of method and introduc-| have given things their special names, calling 
tion to the study of higher instances), and} one Heaven, another Earth, and so on, and as 
applies it literally to the Lord of all? To think | each is related to each, and acts or suffers, we 
of his assertion that the most becoming cause; have marked them by distinctive names, so 
for God’s begetting the Son was His sovereign that our thoughts in regard to them may not 
authority and power, which may be said not remain uncommunicated and unknown. But 
only 1 in regard to the universe and its elements, | supramundane and immaterial nature being free 
but in regard to beasts and creeping things ; and and independent of bodily envelopment, requires 
of our reverend theolozian teaching that the, no words or names either for itself or for that 
same is becoming in our conception of God the which is above it, but whatever utterance on the 
Only- -begotten—or again, of his saying that God! part of such intellectual nature is recorded in 
was called ungenerate, or Father, or any other, 
name, even before the existence of creatures to| 8 S. John xiv. 9. 
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Holy Writ is given for the sake of the hearers, | 
who would be unable otherwise to learn what | 
is to be set forth, if it were not communicated | 
to them by voice and word. And if David in 
the spirit speaks of something being said by the 
Lord to the Lord’, it is David himself who is | 
the speaker, being unable otherwise to make 
known to us the teaching of what is meant, 
except by interpreting by voice and word his 
own knowledge of the mysteries given him by 
Divine inspiration. 

All his argument, then, in opposition to the 
doctrine of conception I think it best to pass 
over, though he charge with madness those 
who think that the name of God, as used by 
mankind to indicate the Supreme Being, is the 
result of this conception. For what he is think- 
ing of when he considers himself bound to 
revile that doctrine, all who will may learn from 
his own words. What opinion we ourselves 
hold on the use of words we have already 
stated, viz. that, things being as they are in 
regard to their nature, the rational faculty im- 
planted® in our nature by God invented words | 
indicative of those actual things. And if any 
one ascribe their origin to the Giver of the 
faculty, we would not contradict him, for we too 
maintaim cnat motion, and sight, and the rest of 
the operations carried on by the senses are} 
effected by Him Who endowed us with such | 
faculties. So, then, the cause of our naming 
God, Who is by His nature what He is, is refer-| 
able by common consent to Himself, but the | 
liberty of naming all things that we conceive of | 
in one way or another les in that thing in our 
nature, which, whether 2 man wish to call it| 
conception or something else, we are quite 
indifferent. And there is this one sure evidence 
in our favour, that the Divine Being is not 
named alike by all, but that each interprets his 
idea as he thinks best. Passing over, then, in 
silence his rubbishy twaddle about conception, 
let us hold to our tenets, and simply note by 
the way some of the observations that occur in 
the midst of his empty speeches, where he pre- | 
tends that God, seating Himself by our first 
parents, like some pedagogue or grammarian, 
gave them a lesson in words and names ;| 
wherein he says that they who were first formed | 
by God, or those who were born from them in| 
continuous succession, unless they had been 
taught how each several thing should be called | 
and named, would have lived together in dumb- | 
ness and silence, and would have been unequal 
to the discharge of any of the serviccable func- 
tions of life, the meaning of each being uncertain 
through lack of interpreters, —verbs forsooth, and | 
nouns. Such is the infatuation of this writer ; 
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he thinks the faculty implanted in our nature 
by God insufficient for any method of reasoning, 
and that unless it be taught each thing severally, 
like those who are taught Hebrew or Latin 
word by word, one must be ignorant of the 
nature of the things, having no discernment of 
fire, or water, or air, or anything else, unless 
one have acquired the knowledge of them by 
the names that they bear. But we maintain 
that He Who made all things in His wisdom, 
and Who moulded this living rational creature, 
by the simple tact of His implanting reason in his 
nature, endowed him with all his rational facul- 
ties. And as naturally possessing our faculties 
of perception by the gift of Him Who fashioned 
the eye and planted the ear, we can of ourselves 
employ them for their natural objects, and have 
no need of any one to name the colours, tor 
instance, of which the eye takes cognizance, for 
the eye is competent to inform itself in such 
matters ; nor do we need another to make us 
acquainted with the things which we perceive 
by hearing, or taste, or touch, possessing as we 
do in ourselves the means of discerning all of 
which our perception informs us. And so, 
again, we maintain that the intellectual faculty, 


|made as it was originally by God, acts thence- 


forward by itself when it looks out upon reauties, 
and that there be no confusion in its knowledge, 
attixes some verbal note to each several thing as 
a stamp to indicate its meaning. Great Moses 
himself confirms this doctrine when he says? 
that names were assigned by Adam to the brute 
creation, recording the fact in these words: 
“And out of the ground God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them, and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to an 
the beasts of the field.” 

But, like some viscous and sticky clay, the 
nonsense he has concocted in contravention of 
our teaching of conception seems to hold us 
back, and prevent us from applying ourselves 
to more important matters. For how can one 
pass over his solemn and profound philosophy, 
as when he says that God’s greatness is seen 
not only in the works of His hands, but that 
His wisdom is displayed in their names also, 
adapted as they are with such peculiar fitness 
to the nature of each work of His creation 3? 


“Gen. il. £0) 40. ' 

3 Compare with this view of Eunomius on the sacredness of 
names, this striking passave from Origen (c. Cels. v. 43). ‘* We 
hold, then, that the origin of names is not to be found in any formal 
Agreements on the part of those who gave them, as Aristotle thinks, 
Human linguage, in fact, did not have its Leginning from man. 
Any one can see this who reflects upon the real nature of the in- 
cantations which in the diflerent languaes are associated with the 
patriarchal names of those languages. “The names which have their 
native power in such and sucha language cease to have this influe 
ence of their peculiar sound when they are changed into another 
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Having perchance fallen in with Plato’s Cratylus, 
or hearing from some one who had met with it, 
by reason, I suppose, of his own poverty of ideas, 
he attached that nonsense patchwise to his own, 
acting like those who get their bread by begging. 
For just as they, receiving some trifle from each 
who bestows it on them, collect their bread 
from many and various sources, so the discourse 
of Eunomius, by reason of his scanty store of 
the true bread, assiduously collects scraps of 
phrases and notions from all quarters. And 
thus, being struck by the beauty of the Platonic 
style, he thinks it not unseemly to make Plato's 
theory a doctrine of the Church. For by how 
many appellations, say, is the created firmament 
called according to the varieties of language? 
For we call it Heaven, the Hebrew calls it 
Samaim, the Roman ccelum, other names are 
given to it by the Syrian, the Mede, the Cappa- 
docian, the African, the Scythian, the ‘Thracian, 
the Egyptian: nor would it be easy to enumer- 
ate the multiplicity of names which are applied 
to Heaven and other objects by the different 
nations that employ them. Which of these, 
then, tell me, is the appropriate word wherein 
the great wisdom of God is manifested? If 
you prefer the Greek to the rest, the Egyptian 
haply will confront you with his own. «And if 
you give the first place to the Hebrew, there is 
the Syrian to claim precedence for his own 
word, nor will the Roman yield the supremacy, 
nor the Mede allow himself to be outdone; 
while of the other nations each will claim the 
prize. What, then, will be the fate of his 
dogma when torn to pieces by the claimants 
for so many different languages? But by 
these, says he, as by laws publicly promulgated, 
it is shown that God made names exactly suited 
to the nature of the things which they repre- 


sent. What a grand doctrine! What grand 
danguage. This has been often observed in the names given even to 


living men: one who from his birth has been called so and so in Greek 
will never, if we change his name into Egyptianor Koman, be made to 
feel or act as he can whencalled by the first name given... .. If 
this is true in the case of names given to men, what are we to think 
of the names connected in some way or other with the Deity? For 
instance. there must be some change in translat.ng Abraham's name 
into Greek : some new expression given to ‘Isaac,’ and ‘ Jacob’: 
and, while he who repeats the incantation or the oath names the 
*God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ he produces those par- 
ticular effects by the mere force and working of those names: be- 
«cause the damons are mustered by him who utters them: butif on 
the other hand he says, ‘God of the chosen Father of the Crowd,’ 
‘of the Laughter,’ ‘of the Supplanter,’ he can do nothing with 
the names so expressed, any more than with any other powerless 
instrument. ... We can say the same of ‘Sabaoth,’ which is 
used in many exorcisms : if we change it to ‘Lord of Powers,’ or, 
© Lord of Hosts.’ or, ‘ Almighty,’ we can do nothing , « ."—and (46), 
“This, too, is the reason why we ourselves prefer any degridation 
to that of owning Zeus to be Deity. We cannot conceive of Zeus as 
the same as Sabaoth: or as Divine in any of all possible meanings. 
... If the Egyptians offer us ‘Ammon,’ or death, we shall take 
the latter, rather than pronounce the divinity of ‘Anunon.’ The 
Scythians may tell us that their Papatus is the God of the Universe, 
we shall not listen: we firmly believe in the God of the Universe, 
but we must not call him Papiwus, making that a name for absolute 
Deity, as the Being who occupies the desert, the nation, and the 
language of the Scythians would desire: although, indeed, it cannot 
be sin for any to use the appellution of the Deity tn his own Wuother 
fongue, whether it be the Scythian way or the Egyptian, 


| views our theologian allows to the Divine teach- 
lings, such indeed as men do not grudge even 
to bathing-attendants! For we allow them 
to give names to the operations they engage 
in, and yet no one invests them with Divine 
honours for the invention of such names as 
foot-baths, depilatories, towels, and the like— 
words which appropriately designate the articles 
in question, 

But I will pass over both this and their 
reading of Epicurus’ nature-system, which he 
says 1s equivalent to our conception, maintain- 
ing that the doctrine of atoms and empty space, 
and the fortuitous generation of things, is akin 
to what we mean by conception. What an 
understanding of Epicurus! If we ascribe 
words expressive of things to the logical faculty 
in our nature, we thereby stand convicted of 
holding the Epicurean doetrine of indivisible 


bodies, and combinations of atoms, and the 
collision and rebound of particles, and so on. 
I say nothing of Aristotle, whom he takes as his 


own patron, and the ally of his system, whose 
opinion, he says, in his subsequent remarks, 
coincides with our views about conception. 
ror he says that that philosopher taught that 
Providence does not extend through all nature, 
nor penetrate into the region of terrestrial 
things, and this, Eunomius contends, corre- 
sponds to our discoveries in the field of con- 
ception. Such is his idea of determining a 
doctrine with accuracy! But he goes on to 
say that we must either deny the creation of 
things to God, or, if we concede it, we must 
not deprive Him of the imposition of names. 
And yet even in respect to the brute creation, 
as we have said already, we are taught the very 
opposite (of both these alternatives) by Holy 
Scripture—that neither did Adam make the 
animals, nor did God name them, but the 
creation was the work of God, and the naming 
of the things created was the work of man, 
as Moses has recorded. Then in his own 
speech he gives us an encomium of speech in 
‘general (as though some one wished to dis- 
parage it), and after his eminently abusive and 
bombastic conglomeration of words, he says 
that, by a law and rule of His providence, God 
has combined the transmission of words with 
our knowledge and use of things necessary for 
our service ; and after pouring forth twaddle of 
this kind in the profundity of his slumbers, he 
passes on in his discourse to his irresistible and 
unanswerable argument. I will not state it in 
so many words, but simply give the drift of it. 
We are not, he says, to ascribe the invention of 
words to poets, who are much mistaken in their 
notions of God. What a generous concession 
does he make to God in investing Him with 
the inventions of the poetic faculty, so that 
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God may thereby seem to men more sublime 
and august, when the disciples of Eunomius 
believe that such expressions as those used by 
Homer for “side-ways,” “rang out,” “aside,” 
“mix4,” “clung to his -hand,” “hissed,” 
“thumped,” “rattled,” “clashed,” “rang. ter- 
nbly,” “twanged,” “ shouted,” “ pondered,” and 
many others, are not used by poets by a certain 
arbitrary licence, but that they introduce them 
into their poems by some mysterious initiation 
from God! Let this, too, be passed over, and 
withal that clever and irresistible attempt, that 
it is not in our power to quote Scriptural in- 
stances of holy men who have invented new 
terms. Now if human nature had been imper- 
fect up to the time of such men’s appearance, 
and not as yet completed by the gift of reason, 
it would have been well for them to seek that 
the deficiency might be supplied. But if from 
the very first man’s nature existed self-sufficing 
and complete for all purposes of reason and 
thought, why should any one, in order to estab- 
lish this doctrine of conception, humour them 


cand assumes wrath, and pity, and such-like 
emotions, so that through feelings correspond- 
‘ing to our own our infantile life might be led 
}as by hand, and lay hold of the Divine nature 
| by means of the words which His foresight has 
given, For that it is irreverent to imagine that 
God is subject to any passion such as we see 
in respect to pleasure, or pity, or anger, no one 
will deny who has thought at all about the truth 
of things. And yet the Lord is said to take 
pleasure in His servants, and to be angry with 
the backsliding people, and, again, to have 
mercy on whom He will have mercy, and to 
show compassion—the word teaching us in 
each of these expressions that God’s providence 
helps our infirmity by using our own idioms of 
speech, so that such as are inclined to sin may 
be restrained from committing it by fear of 
punishment, and that those who are overtaken 
by it may not despair of return by the way of 
repentance when they see God’s mercy, while 
those who are walking uprightly and _ strictly 
may yet more adorn their lite with virtue, as 


so far as to seek for instances where holy men knowing that by their own life they rejoice Him 
initiated sounds or names? Or, if we cannot Whose eyes are over the righteous. But just 
adduce any instances, why should any one as we cannot call a man deaf who converses 
regard it as a sufficient proof that such and with a deaf man by means of signs,—his only 
such syllables and words were appointed by , way of hearing,—so we must not suppose speech 
God Himself? ‘In God because of His employing it by way of 
But, says he, since God condescends to com- accommodation in addressing man. For we 
mune with His servants, we may consequently ourselves are accustomed to direct brute beasts 
suppose that from the very beginning He en- by clucking and whistling and the like, and yet 
acted words appropriate to things. What,then, this, by which we reach their ears, is not our 
is our answer? We account for God’s willing-| language, but we use our natural speech in 
ness to admit men to communion with Himself talking to one another, while, in regard to 
by His love towards mankind. But since that cattle, some suitable noise or sound accom- 
which is by nature finite cannot rise above its panied with gesture is sufficient for all purposes 
prescribed limits, or lay hold of the superior | of communication. 
nature of the Most High, on this account He,| But our pious opponent will not allow of God’s 
bringing His power, so full of loye for humanity, using our language, because of our proneness to 
down to the level of human weakness, so far as | evil, shutting his eyes (good man!) to the fact 
it was possible for us to receive it, bestowed on that for our sakes He did not retuse to be made 
us this helpful gift of grace. For as by Divine sin.andacurse. Such is the superabundance of 
dispensation the sun, tempering the intensity of | His love for man, that He voluntarily came to 
his full beams with the intervening air, pours prove not only our good, but our evil. And if 
down light as well as heat on those who receive He was partaker in our evil, why should He 
his rays, being himself unapproachable by reason refuse to be partaker in speech, the noblest of 
of the weakness of our nature, so the Divine our gifts? But he advances David in his sup- 
power, after the manner of the illustration I port, and declares that he said that names were 
have used, though exalted far above our nature imposed on things by God, because it is thus 
and inaccessible to all approach, like a tender | written, ‘He telleth the number of the stars , 
mother who joins in the inarticulate utterances | He calleth them all by their names5.” But I 
of her babe, gives to our human nature what it | think it must be obyious to every man of sense 
is capable of receiving ; and thus in the various | that what is thus said of the stars has nothing 
manifestations of God to man He both adapts whatever to do with the subject. Since, how- 
Himself to man and speaks in human language, ever, it is not improbable that some may un- 


ra warily give their assent to his statement, I will 
* di i , according to Ochler’s conjecture, from Ilia bhi sp haan ik ‘ es ¥ 
ix. og All the Codd. and Eiitt,, read xexape, however. The | briefly discuss the point. Holy Scnpture often 
Editt., in the Homeric words which follow, show a strange ignorance, 
which Gulonius has reprodiced, viz. Phocheiri, Poudese, Ische ! (for 
Od xecpi, Aovryue, “laye). 
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times is wont to attribute expressions to God 
such that they seem quite accordant with our 
own, ¢. g. “The Lord was wroth, and it repented 
Him because of their sins®”; and again, “ He 
repented that He had anointed Saul king 7”; 


and again, ‘The Lord awaked as one out of 


sleep*” ; and besides this, it makes mention of 


His sitting, and standing, and moving, and the | 


like, which are not as a fact connected with 
God, but are not without their use as an ac- 
commodation to those who are under teaching. 
For.in the case of the too unbridled, a show 
of anger restrains them by fear. 
who need the medicine of repentance, it says 
that the Lord repenteth along with them of the 
evil, and those who grow insolent through pros- 
perity it warns, by God’s repentance in respect 
to Saul, that their good fortune is no certain 
possession, though it seem to come from God. 
To those who are not engulfed by their sinful 
fall, but who have risen from a life of vanity as 
from sleep, it says that God arises out of sleep. 
To those who steadfastly take their stand upon 
righteousness,—that He stands. To those who 
are seated in righteousness,—that He sits. And 
again, in the case of those who have moved from 


their steadfastness in righteousness,—that He | 


moves or walks; as, in the case of Adam, the 
sacred history records God's 
garden in the cool of the day9, signifying thereby 


the fall of the first man into darkness, and, by | 


the moving, his weakness and instability in regard 
to righteousness. 

But most people, perhaps, will think this too 
far removed from the scope of our present in- 
quiry. ‘This, however, no one will regard as out 


of keeping with our subject; the fact that many. 


think that what is incomprehensible to them- 
selves is equally incomprehensible to God, and 
that whatever escapes their own cognizance is 
also beyond the power of Fis. 
make number the measure of quantity, and 
number is nothing else than a combination of 
units growing into multitude in a complex way 
(for the decad is a unit brought to that value 
by the composition of units, and again the 
bundred is a unit composed of deeads, and in 
like manner the thousand is another unit, and 
so in due proportion the myriad is another by 
a multiplication, the one being made up to its 
value by thousands, the other by hundreds, by 
assigning all which to their unde lying class 
we ‘make signs of the quantity of the things 
numbered), accordingly, in order that we may 
be taught by Holy Scripture that nothing is 
unknown to God, it tells us that the rhultitude 
of the stars is numbered by Him, not that their 
numbering takes place as I have described, (for 


2<% Sam, XVs 35. 


6 Ps. evi. go. a 
9 Gen. ut 8, 


8 Ps. Ixaviil. 65. 


And to those |} 


. . ! 
walking in the | 


Now since we | 


| 


| 


who is so simple as to think that God takes 
knowledge of things by odd and even, and that 
by putting units together He makes up the 
total of the collective quantity?) but, since in 
our own case the exact knowledge of quantity 
is obtained by number, in order, I say, that we 
might be taught in respect to God that all 
things are comprehended by the knowledge of 
His wisdom, and that nothing escapes His 
minute cognizance, on this account it represents 
God as “numbering the stars,” counselling us 
by these words to understand this, viz. that we 
must not imagine God to take note of thin‘s 
by the measure of human knowledge, but that 
all things, however incomprehensible and above 
human understanding, are embraced by the 
knowledge of the wisdom of God. Jor as the 
stars on account of their multitude escape 
numbering, as far as our human conception is 


concerned, Holy Scripture, teaching the whole 
'from the part, in saying that they are numbered 


by God attests that not one of the things un- 
known to us escapes the knowledge of God. 


sind therefore it says, ‘“‘ Who telleth the multi- 


tude of the stars,” of course not meaning that 
He did not know their number beforehand; for 
how should He be ignorant of what He Himself 
created, seeing that the Ruler of the Universe 
could not be ignorant of that which is com- 
prehended in His power; which includes the 
worlds in its embrace? Why, then, should He 
number what He knows? For to measure 
quantity by number is the part of those who 
want information. But He Who knew all 
things before they were created needs not 
number as His informant. But when David 
says that He ‘‘numbers the stars,” it is evident 
that the Scripture descends to such language 
in accordance with our understanding, to teach 
us emblematically that the things which we 
know not are accurately known to God. As, 
then, He is said to number, though needing no 
arithmetical process to arrive at the knowledge 
of things created, so also the Prophet tells us 
that He calleth them all by their names, not 
meaning, I mse Se that He does so by any 
vocal utterance. For verily such language 
would result in a conception strangely unworthy 
of God, if it ineant that these names in common 
use among ourselves were applied to the stars 
by God. For, should any one allow that these 
were so applied by God, it must follow that the 
names of the idol gods of Greece were applied 
by Him also to the stars, and we must regard 
as true all the tales from mythological history 
that are told about those starry names, as 
though God Himself sanctioned their utterance. 
Thus the distribution among the Greek idols 
of the seven planets contained in the heavens 
will exempt from blame those who have erred 
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in respect to them, if men be persuaded that 
such an arrangement was God’s. ‘Thus the 
fables of Orion and the Scorpion will be be- 
heved, and the legends respecting the ship 
Argo, and the Swan, and the Eagle, and the 
Dog, and the mythical story of Ariadne’s crown. 
Moreover it will pave the way for supposing 
God to be the inventor of the names in the 
zodiacal circle, devised after some fancied re- 
semblance in the constellations, if Eunomius is 
right in supposing that David said that these 
names were given them by God. 

Since, then, it is monstrous to regard God as 
the inventor of such names, lest the names 
even of these idol gods should seern to have 
had their origin from God, it will be well not to 
receive what has been said without inquiry, but 
to get to the meaning in this case also after the 
analogy of those things of which number in- 
forms us. Well, since it attests the accuracy 
of our knowledge, when we call one familiar to 
us by his name, we are here taught that He 
Who embraces the Universe in His knowledge 
not only comprehends the total of the aggregate 
quantity, but has an exact knowledge of the 
units also that compose it. And therefore the 
Scripture says not only that He ‘“telleth the 
number of the stars,” but that ‘He calleth 
them all by their names,” which means that 
His accurate knowledge extends to the minutest 
of them, and that He knows each particular 
respecting them, just as a man knows one who 
is familiar to him by name. And if any one 
say that the names given to the stars by God 
are different ones, unknown to human language, 
he wanders far away from the truth. For if 
there were other names of stars, Holy Scripture 
would not have made mention of those which 
are in common use among the Greeks, Esaias 
saying*?, “Which maketh the Pleiads, and 
Hesperus, and Arcturus, and the Chambers of 
the South,” and Job making mention of Orion 
and Aseroth?; so that from this it is clear that 
Holy Scripture employs for our instruction 
such words as are in common use. Thus we 
hear in Job of Amalthea’s horn 3, and in Esaias 
of the Sirens 4, the former thus naming plenty 


i The words here attributed to Isaiah are found in Job ix. 9 
(LXX.)}; and Orion in Isaiah xiii, ro (LXX.), with “the stars of 
heaven ;” and in Amos v. 8 with “‘ the seven stars.” 

2 For Aseroth perhaps Mazaroth should be read. Cf. Job 
xxxviii. 32, ‘‘Canst thou lead forth the Mazaroth in their season?” 
(R.V.) and 2 Kings xxiii. 5, ‘to the planets (rots magovpw#),” 2. e. 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. wh 

3 'Auaddeias xépas. So LXX. forthe name of Job’s third daugh- 
ter, Keren-happuch, for which Symmachus and Aquila have Kapva- 
dovux, #2. Horn of purple (fucus), The LXX translator of Job 
was rather fond of classical allusions, and so brought in the Greek 
horn (of plenty). Amalthea’s goat, that suckled Jupiter, broke its 
horn. 


“ Sustulit hoc Nymphe, cinctumque recentibus herbis 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tulit.”"—Ovid, fasts, v. 123. 


4 Isaiah xiii. 21. «ai dvaravoovtac éxel ceipnves, Kal Saimovia 


éxet dpxngorrat, ‘and ostriches shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there” (RK. V.). Whe LXX render the Hebrew \bath-jaana) 


after the conceit of the Greeks, the latter re- 
presenting the pleasure derived from hearing, 
by the figure of the Sirens. As, then, in these 
cases the inspired word has made use of names 
drawn trom mythological fables, with a view to 
the advantage of the hearers, so here it freely 
makes use of the appellations given to the stars 
hy human fancy, teaching us that all things 
whatsoever that are named among men have 


their origin from God—the things, not their 
names. or it does not say Who nameth, but 
“Who maketh Pleiad, and Hesperus, and Arc- 
turus.” I think, then, it has been sufficiently 
shown in what I have said that David supports 
our opinion, in teaching us by this utterance, 
not that God gives the stars their names, but 
that He has an exact knowledge of them, after 
the fashion of men, who have the most certain 
knowledge of those whom they are able, through 
long familiarity, to call by their names. 

And if we set forth the opinion of most com- 
mentators:on these words of the Psalmist, that 
of Eunomius regarding them will be still more 
convicted of foolishness. For those who have 
most carefully searched out the sense of the 
inspired Scripture, declare that not all the 
works of creation are worthy of the Divine 
reckoning. For in the Gospel narratives of 
feeding the multitudes in the wilderness, women 
and children are not thought worthy of enumer- 
ation. And inthe account of the Exodus of 
the children of Israel, those only are enumerated 
in the roll who were of age to bear arms against 
their enemies, and to do deeds of valour. For 
not all names of things are fit to be pronounced 
by the Divine lips, but the enumeration is only 
for that which is pure and heavenly, which, by 
the loftiness of its state remaining pure from all 
admixture with darkness, is called a star, and 
the naming is only for that which, for the same 
reason, 1s worthy to be registered in the Divine 
tablets. For of His adversaries He ‘says, “1 
will not take up their names into my lips 5.” 

But the names which the Lord gives to such 
stars we may plainly learn from the prophecy 
of Esaias, which says, ‘‘I have called thee by 
thy name; thou art Mine®.” So that if a man 
makes himself God's possession, his act becomes 


by getpyves also in Isaiah xxxiv. 13, xlni. 20; and in Micah i. 8: 
Jeremiah i. 39. Cyril of Alexandria has on the first passage, 
“ Birds that have a sweet note: or, according to the Jewish inter- 
pretation, the owl." And this is followed by the majority of 
commentators. Cf. Gray— 

“The moping owl doth to the moon complain.’ 


But Rochart has many and strong arguments to prove that the 
ostrich, £. ¢. the otpovdo-naundos, or ‘large sparrow with the long 
neck,” is meant by bath-jaana: ithas a high sharp unpleasant note. 
Cf. Job xxx. 29, “I ama companion to ostriches "’ (R, V.). speaking 
of his bitter ery.— Jerome also translates “habitabunt ibi struthi- 
ones ;” and the LXX. elsewhere than above by orpov@la, Gregory 
follows the traditional interpretation, of some pleasant note; and 
somehow ident fies the Greek word with the Hebrew. 

a2E5y eV a. © Is. xliii. 1. 
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his name. But be this as the reader pleases. 
Eunomius, however, adds to his previous state- 
ment that the beginnings of creation testify to 
the fact, that names were given by God to the 
things which He created; but I think that it 
would be superfluous to repeat what I have} 
already sufficiently set forth as the result of my 
investigations ; and he may put his own arbitrary | 
interpretation on the word Adam, which, the 
Apostle tells us, points prophetically to Christ 7. 
For no one can be so infatuated, when Paul, 
by the power of the Spirit, has revealed to us 
the hidden mysteries, as to count Eunomius a 
more trustworthy interpreter of Divine things— 
a man who openly impugns the words of the 
inspired testimony, and who by his false inter- 
pretation of the word would fain prove that the 
various kinds of animals were not named by 
Adam. We shall do well, also, to pass over 
his insolent expressions, and tasteless vulgarity, 
and foul and disgusting tongue, with its accus- 
tomed fluency going on about our Master as “‘a 
sower of tares,” and about ‘a deceptive show ° 
of*grain, and the blight of Valentinus, and his 
grain piled in our Master’s mind”: and we will 
veil in silence the rest of his unsavoury talk as 
we veil putrefying corpses in the ground, that 
the stench may not prove injurious to many. 
Rather let us proceed to what remains for us to 
say. For once more he adduces a dictum of 
our Master 9, to this effect. ‘We call God in- 
destructible and ungenerate, applying these 
words from different points of view. For when 
we look to the ages that are past, finding the 
life of God transcending all limitation, we call 
Him ungenerate. But when we turn our 
thoughts to the ages that are yet to come, Him 
Whois infinite, illimitable, and without end, we 
call indestructible. As, then, that which has 
no end of life is indestructible, so that which 
has no beginning we call ungenerate, represent- 
ing things so by the faculty of conception.” 

I will pass over, then, the abuse with which 
he has prefaced his discussion of these matters, 
as when he uses such terms as ‘alteration of 
seed,” and “teacher of sowing,” and “illogical 
censure,” and whatever other aspersions he | 
ventures on with his foul tongue.’ Let us rather 
turn to the point which he tries to establish by 
his calumnious accusation. He promises to 
convict us of saying that God is not by His 


| 


7 Rom. xvi. 25.—On Eunomius’ knowledge of Scripture, see 
Socrates iv. 7. ‘‘ He had avery slender knowledge of the letter of 


Scripture : he was wholly unable to enter into the spirit of it. Yet 
he abounded in words, and was accustomed to repeat the same 
thoughts in different terins without ever arriving ata clear explanation 
of what he had proposed to himself. Of this his seven books on the 
Apostle’s Epistle to the Romans, on which he expended a quantity 
of vain labour, is a remarkable proof.”  Lutseec. kunom. If. p. 107. 


8 mposowuy, the reading of Ochler’s MSS. : also of Pithecus’ MS., 
which John the Franciscan changed into the vox mili mpooy, poy 
(putredinem), which appears in the Paris Fiditt. of 1638. , 

9 The e words are in S. Basil’s first Book against Lunomius, 


nature indestructible. But we hold only such 
things foreign to His nature as may be added 
to or subtracted from it. But, in the case of 
things without which the subject is incapable 
of being conceived by the mind, how can any 
one be open to the charge of separating His 
nature from itself? If, then, the indestructibility 
which we ascribe to God were adventitious, and 
did not always belong to Him, or might cease 
to belong to Him, he might be justified in his 
calumnious attack. But if it is always the 
same, and our contention is, that God is always 
what He is, and that He receives nothing by 
way of increase or addition of properties, but 
continues always in whatsoever is conceived and 
called good, why should we be slanderously 
accused of not ascribing indestructibility to 
Him as of His essential nature? But he pre- 
tends that he grounds his accusation on the 
words of Basil which I have already quoted, as 
though we ées/ozd indestructibility on God by 
reference to the ages. Now if our statement 
were put forward by ourselves, our defence 
might perhaps seem open to suspicion, as if we 
now wanted to amend or justify any question- 
able expressions of ours. But since our state- 
ments are taken from the lips of an adversary, 
what stronger demonstration could we have of 
their truth than the evidence of our opponents 
themselves? How is it, then, with the state- 
ment which Eunomius lays hold of with a view 
to our prejudice? When, he says, we turn our 
thoughts to the ages that are yet to be, we 
speak of the infinite, and illimitable, and un- 
ending, as indestructible. Does Eunomius 
count such ascription as identical with bestow- 
ing? Yet who is such a stranger to existing 
usage as to be ignorant of the proper meaning 
of these expressions? For that man Jdestozws 
who possesses something which another has 
not, while that man asertbes who designates 
with a name what another has. How is it, then, 
that our instructor in truth is not ashamed of 
his plainly calumnious impeachment? But as 
those who, from some disease, are bereft of sight, 
are unseemly in their behaviour before the eyes 
of the seeing, supposing that what is not seen by 
themselves is a thing unobserved also by those 
whose sight is unimpaired, just such is the case 
of our sharp-sighted and quick-witted opponent, 
who supposes his hearers to be afflicted with the 
same blindness to the truth as himself. And 
who is so foolish as not to compare the words 
which he calumniously assails with his charge 
itself, and by reading them side by side to de- 
tect the malice of the writer? Our statement 
ascribes indestructibility; he charges it with 
bestowing indestructibility. What has this to 
do with our statement? Every man has a right 
to be judged by his own deeds, not to be blamed 
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for those of others; and in this present case, 
while he accuses us, and points his bitterness 
at us, in truth he is condemning no one but 
himself. For if it is reprehensible to bestow 


indestructibility on God, and this is done by no. 


one but himself, is not our slanderer his own 
accuser, assailing his own statements and not 
ours? And with regard to the term indestruc- 
tibility, we assert that as the life which is end- 
less is rightly called indestructible, so that 
which is without beginning is rightly called 
ungenerate. And yet Eunomius says that we 
lend Him the primacy over all created things 
simply by reference to the ages. 

I pass in silence his blasphemy in reducing 
God the Only-begotten to a level with all created 
things, and, in a word, allowing to the Son of 
God no higher honour than theirs. Still, for 
the sake of my more intelligent hearers, I will 
here give an instance of his insensate malice. 
Basil, he says, lends God the primacy over all 
things by reference to the ages. What unintel- 
ligible nonsense is this! Man is made God’s 
patron, and gives to God a primacy owing to the 
ages! What is this vain flourish of baseless ex- 
pressions, seeing that our Master simply says that 
whatever in the Divine essence transcends the 
measurable distances of the ages in either 
direction is called by certain distinctive names, 
in the case of Him Who, as saith the Apostle, 
hath neither beginning of days nor end of life’, 
in order that the distinction of the conception 
might be marked by distinction in the names. 
And yet on this account Eunomius has the 
effrontery to write, that to call that which is 
anterior to all beginning ungenerate, and again 
that which is circumscribed by no limit, im- 
mortal and indestructible, is a bestowing or 
lending on our part, and other nonsense of the 
kind. Moreover, he says that we divide the 
ages into two parts, as if he had not read the 
words he quoted, or as if he were addressing 
those who had forgotten his own previous state- 
ments. For what says our Master? “If we 
look at the time before the Creation, and if 
passing in thought through the ages we reflect 
on the infinitude of the Eternal Life, we signify 
the thought by the term ungenerate. And if 
we turn our thoughts to what follows, and con- 
sider the being of God as extending beyond all 
ages, we interpret the thought by the word 
endless or indestructible.” Well, how does 
such an account sever the ages in twain, if by 
such possible words and names we signify that 
eternity of God which is equally observable from 
every point of view, in all things the same, un- 
broken in continuity? Tor seeing that human 
life, moving from stage to stage, advances in its 


1 Heb. vii. 2 


progress from a beginning to an end, and our 
life here is divided between that which is past 
and that which is expected, so that the one is 
the subject of hope, the other of memory ; on 
this account, as, in relation to ourselves, we 
apprehend a past and a future in this measur- 
able extent, so also we apply the thought, 
rthouch incorrectly, to the transcendent nature 
of God; not of course that God in His own 
existence leaves any interval behind, or passes 
on afresh to something that lies before, but 
because our intellect can only conceive things 
according to our nature, and measures the 
eternal by a past and a future, where neither 
the past precludes the march of thought to the 
illimitable and infinite, nor the future tells us 
of any pause or limit of His endless life. If, 
then, it is thus that we think and speak, why 
does he keep taunting us with dividing the 
ages? Unless, indeed, Eunomius would main- 
tain that Holy Scripture does so too, signifying 
as it does by the same idea the infinity of the 
Divine existence; David, for example, making 
fmention of the “kingdom from everlasting,” 
and Moses, speaking of the kingdom of God as 
“extending beyond all ages,” so that we are 
taught by both that every duration conceiv- 
able is environed by the Divine nature, bounded 
on all sides by the infinity of Him Who 
holds the universe in His embrace. For 
Moses, looking to the future, says that “He 
reigneth from generation to generation for ever- 
more.” And great David, turning his thought 
backward to the past, says, “‘God is our King 
before the ages 2,” and again, “God, Who was 
before the ages, shall hear us.” But Eunomius, 
in his cleverness taking leave of such guides as 
these, says that we talk of the life that is with- 
out beginning as one, and of that which is 
without end as quite another, and again, of 
diversities of sundry ages, effecting by their 
own diversity a separation in our idea of God. 
But that our controversy may not grow to a 
tedious length, we will add, without criticism or 
comment, the outcome of /unomius’ labours 
on the subject, well fitted as they are by his 
industry displayed in the cause of error to 
render the truth yet more evident to the eyes 
of the discerning. 

Yor, proceeding with his discourse, he asks 
us what we mean by the ages. And yet we 
ourselves might more reasonably put such 
questions to him. For it is he who professes 
to know the essence of God, defining on his 
own authority what is unapproachable and in- 
comprehensible by man. Let him, then, give 
us a scientific lecture on the nature of the ages, 
boasting as he does of his familiarity with tran- 


2 Cf. Ps. xliv. 4, and xlvili. 14, with Ixxiv. 12. 
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scendental things, and let him not so fierccly 
brandish over us, poor ignorant individuals, the 
double danger of the dilemma involved in our 
reply, telling us that, whether we hold this or 
that view of the ages, the result must be in 
either case an absurdity. For if (says he) you 
say that they are eternal, you will be Greeks, 
and Valentinians 3, and uninstructed4: and iif 
you say that they are generate, you will no 
longer be able to ascribe ungeneracy to God. 
What a terribly unanswerable attack! If O 
Eunomius, something is held to be generate, 
we no longer hold the doctrine of the Divine 
ungeneracy! And pray what has become of 
your subtle distinctions between generacy and 
ungeneracy, by which you sought to establish 
the dissimilarity of the essence of the Son from 
that of the Father? For it seems trom what 


“we are now being taught that the Father is not 


dissimilar in essence when contemplated in 
respect of generacy, but that, in fact, if we hold 
His ungeneracy, we reduce Him to non-exist- 
ence; since “if we speak of the ages as generate, 
wee are driven to relinquish the Ungenerate. 
But let us examine the force of the argument 
by which he would compel us to allow this 
absurdity. When, says he, those things by 
comparison with which God is without begin- 
ning are non-existent, He Who is compared 
with them must be non-existent also. What 
a sturdy and overpowering grip is this! How 
tightly has this wrestler got us by the waist 
in his inextricable grasp! He says that God’s 
ungeneracy is added to Him through com- 
parison with the ages. By whom is it so 
added? Who is there that says that to Him 
Who hath no beginning ungeneracy is added 
as an acquisition through comparison with 
something else? Neither such a word nor 
such a sense will be found in any writings of 
ours. Our words indeed carry their own justi- 
fication, and contain nothing like what is 
alleged against us; and of the meaning of 
what is said, who can be a more trustworthy 
interpreter than he who said it? Have not we, 
then, the better title to say what we mean when 
we speak of the life of God as extending beyond 
the ages? And what we say is what we have 
said already in our previous writings. But, 
says he, comparison with the ages being im- 
possible, it is impossible that any addition 
should accrue from it to God, meaning of 

3 Valentinus “ placed in the ae roma (so the Gnostics called the 
habitation of the deity) thirty wons (ages), ot which one half were 
male, and the other female” (Mosheim), t.¢. these wons were 
co-eternal with the Deity. 

4 BapSapor here being not opposed to “Grecks’’ must imply 
mere inability to speak aright; amongst those who cli umed to use 
Catholic language another “ barbarism,” or ‘* jargon,” had arisen 
(é.¢. that of heresy, whether Platonist or Gnostic), different from 
that which separated the Greeks from the Jews, Atricans, Romans 
alike, Hesychius ; Bappapor ol araldcuTou. So to 5S. Paul “the 


people” of Malta (Acts xxviii, 2—4), as to others the Apostles, were 


barbarian. 


‘ 


course that ungeneracy is an addition. Let 
him tell us by whom such an addition has been 
made. If by himself, he becomes simply 
ridiculous in laying his own folly to our charze: 
if by us, let him quote our words, and then we 
will admit the force of his accusation. 

But I think we must pass‘over this and all 
that follows. For it is the mere trifling of 
children who amuse themselves with beginninz 
to build houses in sand. For having composed 
a portion of a paragraph, and not yet brousht 
it to a conclusion, he shows that the same lize 
is without beginning and without end, thus in 
his eagerness working out our own conc.u- 
sion. Jor this is just what we say; that the 
Divine life is one and continuous in itself, 
infinite and eternal, in no wise bounded by a 
limit to its infinity. Thus far our opponen 
devotes his labours and exertions to the trut! 
as we represent it, showing that the same 
is on no side limited, whether we look at t! 
part of it which was before the ages, or at t 
which succeeds them. But in his next re- 
marks he returns to his old confusion. For 
after saying that the same life is without be- 

ginning and without end, leaving the subject 
of life, and ranging all the ideas we entertain 
about the Wigiac life under one head, he 
unifies everything. If, says he, the life is wenn 
out beginning and without end, ungenerate an 
indestructible, then indestructibility and un- 
generacy wiil be the same thing, as will also the 
being without beginning and without end. And 
to this he adds the aid of arguments. It is not 
possible, he says, for the life to be one, unless 
indestructibility and ungeneracy are identic2! 
terms. Anadmirable “addition ” on the part or 
our friend. It would seem, then, that we may 
hold the same language in regard to righteous- 
ness, wisdom, power, goodness, and all such 
attributes of God. Let, then, no word have a 
meaning peculiar to itself, but let one signin- 
cation underlie every word in a list, and one 
form of description serve for the definition of all. 
If you are asked to define the word judge, 
answer with the interpretation of “ungeneracy ": 
if to define justice, be ready with “the incor- 
poreal” as your answer. If asked to define in- 
corruptibility, say that it has the same meaning 
as mercy or judgment. ‘hus let all God’s attr- 
butes be convertible terms, there being no special 
signification to distinguish one from another. 
But if Eunomius thus prescribes, why do the 
Scriptures vainly assign various names to the 
Divine nature, calling God a Judge, righteous. 
powerful, long-suffering, true, merciful, and so on? 
Yor if none of these titles 1s to be understood in 
any special or peculiar sense, but, owing to this 
contusion in their meaning, they are all mixed 
up together, it would be useless to employ so 
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many words for the same thing, there being no 
difference of meaning to distinguish them from 
one another. But who is so much out of his 
wits as not to know that, while the Divine 
nature, whatever it is in its essence, is simple, 
uniform, and incomposite, and that it cannot 
be viewed under any form of complex forma- 
tion, the human mind, grovelling on earth, and 
buried in this life on earth, in its inability to 
behold clearly the object of its search,+ teels 
after the unutterable Being in divers and many- 
sided ways, and never chases the mystery in 
the light of one idea alone. Our grasping of 
Him would indeed be easy, if there lay before 
us One single assigned path to the knowledge 
of God: but as it is, from the skill apparent in 
the Universe, we get the idea of skill in the 
Ruler of that Universe, from the large scale of 
the wonders worked we get the impression of 
His Power; and from our belief that this Uni- 
verse depends on Him, we get an indication that 
there is no cause whatever of His existence; 
and again, when we see the execrable character 
of eul, we grasp His own unalterable pureness 
as regards this: when we consider death’s dis- 
solution to be the worst of ills, we give the name 
of Immortal and Indissoluble at once to Him 
Who is removed from every conception of that 
kind: not that we split up the subject of such 
attributes along with them, but believing that 
this thing we think of, whatever it be in sub- 
stance, is One, we still conceive that it has 
something in common with all these ideas. 
For these terms are not set against each other 
in the way of opposites, as if, the one existing 
there, the other could not co-exist in the same 
subject (as, for instance, it is impossible that 
life and death should be thought of in the same 
subject); but the force of each of the terms 
used in connection with the Divine Being is 
such that, even though it has a peculiar signifi- 
cance of its own, it implies no opposition to 
the term associated with it. What opposition, 
for instance, is there between ‘‘incorporeal” 
and “just,” even though the words do not 
coincide in meaning: and what hostility is 
there between goodness and invisibility? So, 
too, the eternity of the Divine Life, though 
represented under the double name and idea 
of “the unending” and “the unbeginning,” is 
not cut in two by this difference of name; nor 
yet is the one name the same in meaning as 
the other; the one points to the absence of 
beginning, the other to the absence of end, and 
yet there is no division produced in the subject 
by this difference in the actual terms applicd to it. 

Such is our position; our adversary’s, with 
regard to the precise meaning of this term 5, 1s 
Deanne eee ee 
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such as can derive no help from any reasonings : 
he only spits forth at random about it these 
strangely unmeaning and bombastic expres- 
sions °, in the framework of his sentences and 
periods. But the upshot of all he says is this ; 
that there is no difference in the meaning of 
the most varied names. But we must most 
certainly, as it seems to me, quote this passage 
of his word for word, lest we be thought to be 
calumniously charging him with something that 
does not belong to him. ‘True expressions,” 
he says, “derive their precision from the sub- 
ject realities which they indicate; different 
expressions are applied to different realities, the 
same to the same: and so one or other of these 
two things must of necessity be held: either 
that the reality indicated is different (if the 


expressions are), or else that the indicating. 


expressions are not different.” With these and 
many other such-like words, he proceeds to 
effect the object he has before him, excluding 


|from the expression certain relations and affini- 


ties?, such as species, proportion, part, time, 
manner: in order that by the withdrawal of all 
these ‘“‘ Ungeneracy”” may become indicative of 
the substance of God. His process of proof is 
in the following manner (I will express his idea 
in my own words). ‘The life, he says, is not a 
ditferent thing from the substance ; no addition 
may be thought of in connection with a simple 
being, by dividing our conception of him into 
a communicating and communicated side ; but 
whatever the life may be, that very thing, he 
insists, is the substance. Here his philosophy 
is excellent: no thinking person would gainsay 
this. But how does he arrive at his contem- 
plated conclusion, when he says, “when we 
mean the unbeginning, we mean the life, and 
truth compels us by this last to mean the sub- 
stance”? The ungenerate, then, according to 
him is expressive ot the very substance of God. 
We, on the other hand, while we agree that the 
life of God was not given by another, which is 
the meaning of “ unbeginning,” think that the 
belief that the idea expressed by the.words 
“not generated” is the substance of God isa 
madman’s only. Who indeed can be so beside 
himself as to declare the absence of any gener- 
ation to be the definition of that substance (for 
as generation is involved in the generate, so is 
the absence of generation in the ungenerate) ? 
Ungeneracy indicates that which is not in the 
Father; so how shall we allow the indication 
of that which is absent to be His substance ? 
Helping himself to that which neither we nor 
any logical conclusion trom the premises allows 
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him, he lays it down that God’s Ungeneracy i 
expressive of God's life. But to make quite | 
plain his delusion upon this subject, let us look 
at it in the following way; I mean, let us 
examine. whether, by employing the same 
method by which he, in the case of the Father, 
has brought the definition of the substance to 
ungeneracy, we may not equally bring the 
substance of the Son to ungeneracy. 

He says, “The Life that is the same, and 
thoroughly single, must have one and the same 
outward expression for it, even though in mere | 
names, and manner, and order it may seem to 
vary. For true expressions derive their pre- 
cision from the subject realities which they 
indicate; different expressions are applied: to 
different realities, the same to the same; and 
so one or other of these two things must of 
necessity be held; either that the reality in- 
dicated is quite different (if the expressions 
are), or else that the indicating expressions are 
not different;” and there is in this case no 
other subject reality besides the life of the Son, 
‘“‘for one either to rest an idea upon, or to cast a 
different expression upon.” Is there, I may ask, 
any unfitness in the words quoted, which would 
prevent them being nghtly spoken or written 
about the Only-begotten? Is not the Son Him- 
self also a “ Life thoroughly single”? Is there 
not for Him also “one and the same” befitting 
“expression,” “though in mere names, and 
manner, and order He may seem to vary”? 
Must not, for Him also, “one or other of these 
two things be held” fixed, “cither that the 
reality indicated is quite different, or else that 
the indicating expressions are not different,” 
there being no other subject reality, besides his 
life, “for one either to rest an idea upon, or to 
cast a different expression upon”? We mix 
up nothing here with what Eunomius has said 
about the Father; we have only passed from 
the same accepted premise to the same conclu- 
sion as he did, merely inserting the Son’s name 
instead. If, then, the Son too isa single life, 
unadulterated, removed from every sort of com- 
positeness or complication, and there is no 
subject reality besides this life of the Son (for 
how in that which is simple can the mixture of 
anything foreign be suspected? what we have 
to think of along with something else is no 
longer simple), and if the Father’s substance 
also is a single life, and of this single life, by 
virtue of its very life and its very singleness, 
there are no differences, no increase or decrease 
in quantity or quality in it creating any varia- 
tion, it needs must be that things thus coincid- 
ing in idea should be cailed by the same appella- 
tion also. If, that is, the thing that is detected 


both in the Father and the Son, I mean the 
singleness of life, is one, the very idea of single- 


ness excluding, as we have said, any variation, 
it needs must be that the name befitting the one 
should be attached to’the other also. For as 
that which reasons, and is mortal, and is capable 
of thought and knowledge, is called ‘ man” 
equally in the case of Adam and of Abel, and 
this name of the nature is not altered either by 
the fact that Abel passed into existence by gen- 
eration, or by the fact that Adam did so with- 
out generation, so, if the simplicity! and incom- 
positeness of the Father’s life has ungeneracy 
for its name, in like manner for the Son’s life 
the same idea will necessarily have to be attached 
to the same utterance, if, as Eunomius says, 
“one or other of these two things must of neéces- 


sity be held; either that the reality indicated is’ 


quite different, or else that the indicating ex- 
pressions are not different.” 

But why do we linger over these follies, 
when we ought rather to put Eunomius’ book 
itself into the hands of the studious, and so, 
apart from any examination of it, to prove at 
once to the discerning, not only the blasphemy 
of his opinion, but also the nervelessness of his 
style?? While in various ways, not going upon 
our apprehension of it, but following his own 
fancy, he misinterprets the word Conception, 
just as in a night-battle nobody can distinguish 
friend and foe, he does not understand that he 
is stabbing his own doctrine with the very 
weapons he thinks he is turning upon us. For 
the point in which he thinks he is most removed 
from the church of the orthodox is this ; that 
he attempts to prove that God became Father 
at some later time, and that the appellation of 
Fatherhood is later than all those other names 
which attach to Him; for that He was called 
Father from that moment in which He purposed 
in Himself to become, and did become, Father. 
Well, then, since in this treatise he is for proving 
that all the names applied to the Divine Nature 
coincide with each other, and that there is no 
difference whatever between them, and since 
one amongst these applied names is Father (for 
as God is indestructible and eternal, so also He 
is Father), we must either sanction, in the case 
of this term also, the opinion he holds about 
the rest, and so contravene his former position, 
seeing that the idea of Fatherhood is found to 
be involved in any of these other terms (for it 
is plain that if the meaning of indestructible and 
Father is exactly the same, He will be believed 
to be, just as He is always indestructible, so 
likewise always Father, there being one single 
signification, he says, in all these names): or 
else, if he fears thus to testify to the eternal 


T Reading etmep 7d arAodv with the editt., which is manifestly 
required by the sense. ; 

2 curnbecas, lit. usage of language. Cf. Plato, Theat. 168 B, ex 
ovimbelas pnwarwy Te Kai dvonatwr, It is used absolutely, by the 
Grammarians, for the ‘ Vulgar dialect.” 
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Fatherhood of God, he must perforce abandon 
his whole argument, and own that each of these 
names has a meaning peculiar to itself; and 
thus all this nonsense of his about the Divine 
names bursts like a bubble, and vanishes like 
smoke. 

But if he should still answer with regard to 
this opposition (of the Divine names), that it is 
only the term Father, and the term Creator, 
that are applied to God as expressing produc- 
tion, both words being so applied, as he says, 
because of an operation, then he will cut short 
our long discussion of this subject, by thus 
conceding what it would have required a labori- 
ous argument on our part to prove. For if the 
word Father and the word Creator have the 
same meaning (for both arise from an opera- 
tion), one of the things signified is exactly 
equivalent to the other, since if the signification 
is the same, the subjects cannot be different. 
If, then, He is called both Father and Creator 
because of an operation, it is quite allowable to 
interchange the names, and to turn one into 
the other and say that God is Creator of the 
Son, and Father of a stone, sceing that the 
term Father is to be devoid of any meaning of 
essential relation3. Well, the monstrous con- 
clusion that is hereby proved cannot remain 
doubtful to those who reflect. For as it is 
absurd to deem a stone, or anything else that 
exists by creation, Divine, it must be agreed 
that there is no Divinity to be recognized in 
the Only-begotten either, when that one identi- 
cal meaning of an operation, by which God is 
called both Father and Creator, assigns, accord- 
ing to Eunomius, both these terms to Him. But 
let us hold to the question before us. He 
abuses our assertion that our knowledge of God 
is formed by contributions of terms applied to 
different ideas, and says that the proof of His 
simplicity is destroyed by us so, since He must 
partake of the elements signified by each term, 
and only by virtue of a share in them can com- 
pletely fill out His essence. Here I write in 
my own language, curtailing his wearisome pro- 
lixity; and in answer to his foolish and nerveless 
redundancy no sensible person, I think, would 
make any reply, except as regards his charging 
us with “senselessness.” Now if anything of 
that description had been said by us, we ought 
of course to retract it if it was foolishly worded, 
or, if there was any doubt as to its meaning, to 
put an irreproach: able interpretation upon. it. 
But we have not said anything of the kind, any 
more than the consequences of our words lead 
the mind to any such necessity. Why, then, 
linger on that to which all assent, and weary 
the reader by prolonging the argument? Who 
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is realy so devoid of reflection as to imagine, 
when he hears that our orthodox conceptions 
of the Deity are gathered from various ways of 
thinking of Him, that the Deity is composed 
of these various elements, or completes His 
actual fulness by participating in anything at 
all? A man, say, has made discoveries in geo- 


‘metry, and this same man, let us suppose, has 


made oe also in astronomy, and in 
medicine as well, and grammar, and agricul- 
ture, and sciences of that kind. Will it follow, 
because there are these various names of sciences 
viewed in connection with one single soul, that 
that single soul is to be considered a com- 
posite soul? Yet there is a very great differ- 
ence in meaning between medicine and as- 
tronomy; and grammar means nothing in 
common with geometry, or seamanship with 
agriculture. Nevertheless it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the idea of each of 
these sciences should be associated with one 
soul, without that soul thereby becoming com- 
posite, or, on the other hand, without all those 
terms for sciences blending into one meaning 
If, then, the human mind, with all such terms 
applied to it, is not injured as regards its sim- 
plicity, how can any one imagine that the Deity, 
when He is called wise, and just, and good, 
and eternal, and all the other Divine names, 
must, unless all these names are made to mean 
one thing, become of many parts, or take a 
share of all these to make up the perfection of 
His nature ? 

But let us examine a still more vehement 
charge of his against us; it is this: “If one 
must proceed to say something harsher still, he 
does not even keep the Divine substance pure 
and unadulterated from inferior and contradic- 
tory elements.” This is the charge, but the 
proof of it is,—what? Observe the strong pro- 
fessional attack! “If He is imperishable only 
by reason of the unending in His Life, and 
ungenerate only by reason of the unbeginning, 
then wherein He is not imperishable He is 
perishable, and wherein He is not ungenerate 
He is generated.” ‘Then returning to the charge, 
he repeats, ‘“ He will then be, as unbeginning, 
at once ungenerate and perishable, and, as 
unending, at once imperishable and generated.” 
Such is his ‘‘harsher” statement, which, accord- 
ing to his threat, he has discharged against us, 
to prove that we.say that the Divine substance 
is mingled with contradictory and even inferior 
elements. However, | think it is plain to all 
who keep unimpaired within themselves the 
power of judging the truth, that our Master has 
given no handle at all, in what he has said, to 
this calumniator, but that the latter has garbled 
it at will, and then, playing at arguing, has 
drawn out this childish sophistry. But thar 
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it may be plainer still to all my readers, I) 
will repeat that statement of the Master word 


for word, and then confront Eunomius’ words | 
“We call the Universal Deity” (he | 
says) “imperishable and ungenerate, using these | 


with it. 
words with different applications 4 of thought ; 


ages behind us, we find the life of the Deity 
transcending every limit, and so name Him 
‘ungenerate’; but when we turn our thoughts 
upon the ages to come, we call the infinite in 
Him, the boundless, the absence of all end to 
His living, ‘imperishability.’ As, then, this 
endlessness is called imperishable, so too this 
beginninglessness is called ungenerate ; and we 
arrive at these names by Conception.” Such 
are the Master's words, and by them he teaches 
us this: that the Divine Life is essentially single 
and continuous with Itself, starting from no 
beginning, circumscribed by no end ; and that 
the intuitions which we possess regarding this 
Life it is possible to make clear by words. 
That is, we express the neyer having come from 
any cause by the term unbeginning or ungener- 
ate ; and we express the not being circumscribed 
by any limit, and not being destroy ed by any 
death, by the term imperish: able, or unending ; 
and ‘ie absence of cause, he defines, melee | it 
right for us to speak of the Divine life as exist- 
ing ungenerately ; and this being without end 
we are to denote as imperishable, since anything 


that has ceased to exist is necessarily in a state | 
{mark the Life as going on into infinity with the 


of annihilation, and when we hear of anything 
annihilated, we at once think of the destruction 
of its substance. He says then, that One Who 
never ceases to exist, and isa stranger to all 
destruction and dissolution, is to be called 
imperishable. 

What, then, does Eunomius say to this? 
“Tf He is imperishable only by reason of the 
unending in His Life, and ungenerate only by 
reason of the unbeginning, then wherein He is 
not imperishable He is perishable, and wherein 
He is not ungenerate He is generated.” Who 
conceded to you this, Eunomius, that the im- 
perishability is not to be associated with the 
whole life of God? Who ever divided that Life 
into two parts, and then put particular names 
to each half of the Life, so that to the division 
which the one name fitted the other could not 
be said to apply? ‘This is the result of your 
dialectic sharpness ; to say that the Life which 
has no beginning is perishable, and that what 
is imperishable cannot be associated with what 
is unbeginning! It is just as if, when one had 
said that man was rational, as well as capable 
of speculation and knowledge, attaching each 


phrase to the subject of them according to a 


4 émBodas. 


| 
dialectic shrewdness, 


‘different application and idea, some one was to 
jeer, and to go on in the same strain, “If man 
is capable of speculation and knowledge, he 
cannot, as regards this, be rational, but wherein 
he is capable of such knowledge, he is this and 


‘this only, and his nature does not admit of his 
for when we concentrate our view upon the 


being the other”; and reversely, if rational 
were made the definition of man, he were to 
deny in this case his being capable of this 
speculation and knowledge; for “wherein he 
is rational, he is proved devoid of mind.” But 
if the ridiculousness and absurdity in this case 
is plain to any one, neither in that former case 
is it at all doubtful. When you have read 
the passage from the Master, you will find that 
his childish sophistry will vanish like a shadow. 
In our case of the definition of man, the cap- 
ability of knowledge is not hindered by the 
possession of reason, nor the reason by the 
capability of knowledge : no more is the eternity 
of the Divine Life deprived of imperishability, 
if it be unbeginning, or of beginninglessness, it 
we recognize its imperishability. ‘This would- 
be seeker after truth, with the artifices of his 
inserts in our argument 
what comes from his own repertoire ; and so 
he fights with himself and overthrows himself, 
without ever touching anything of ours. Tor 
our position was nothing but this; that the 
Life as existing without beginning is styled, by 
means of a fresh Conception, as ungenerate : 

is styled, I say, not, is made such: and that we 


appellation of imperishable ; mark it, I say, as 
such, not, make it such ; and that the result is, 
that while it is a property of the Divine Life, 
inherent in the subject, to be infinite in both 
views, the thoughts associated with that subject 
are expressed in this way or in that only as 
regards that particular term which indicates the 
thought expressed. One thought associated 
with that life is, that it does not exist from any 
cause ; this is indicated by the term ‘‘ ungener- 
ate.” Another thought about it is, that it is 
limitless and endless ; this is represented by the 
word imperishable. Thus, while the subject 
remains what it is, above everything, whether 
name or thought, the not being from any cause, 
and the not changing into the non-existent, are 
signified by means of the Conception implied 
in the aforesaid words. 

What, then, out of all that we have said, has 
stirred him up to this piece of childish folly, in 
which he returns to the charge and repeats 
himself in these words: ‘‘ He will, then, be, as 
unbeginning, at once ungenerate and perishable, 
and, as unending, at once imperishable and 
generated.” It is plain to any possessing the 
least retlection, without our testing this logically, 
how absurdly foolish it is, or rather, how con- 
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demnably blasphemous. By the same argu- 
ment as that whereby he establishes this union 
of the perishable and the unbeginning, he can 
make sport of any proper and worthily con- 
ceived name for the Deity. For it is not these 
two ideas only that we associate with the Divine 
Life, I mean, the being without beginning, and 
the not admitting of dissolution; but It is called 
as well immaterial and without anger, immut- 
able and incorporeal, invisible and formless, 
true and just; and there are numberless other 
ways of thinking about the Divine Life, each 
one of which is announced by an expressive 
sound with a peculiar meaning of its own. 
Well, to any name—any name, I mean, expres- 
sive of some proper conception of the Deity— 
it is open for us to apply this method of un- 
natural union devised by Eunomius. For 
instance, immateriality and, absence of anger 
are both predicated of the Divine Life; but not 
with the same thought in both cases; for by 
the term immaterial we convey the idea of 
purity from any mixture with matter, and by 


the term “without anger” the strangeness to | 


any emotion of anger. Now in all probability 
Eunomius will run trippingly over all this, and 
have his dance, just as before, upon our words. 
Stringing together his absurdities in the same 
way, he will say: “If wherein He is separated 
from all mixture with matter He is called im- 
material, in this respect He will not be without 
anger; and if by reason of His not indulging 
in anger He is without anger, it is impossible 
to attribute to him immateriality, but logic will 
compel us to admit that, in so far as He is 
exempt from matter, He is both immaterial and 
wrathful ;” and so you will find the same to be 
the case in respect to his other attributes. And 
if you like we will propound another pairing of 
the same, 7. ¢. His immutability and His in- 
corporeality. For both these terms being used 
of the Divine Life in a distinct sense, in their 
case also Eunomius’ skill will embellish the 
same absurdity. For if His being always as 
He is is signified by the term immutable, and 
if the term incorporeal represents the spirituality 
of His essence, Eunomius will certainly say the 
same here also, that the terms are irreconcil- 
able, and alien to each other, and that the 
notions which our minds attach to them have 
no point of contact one with the other; for in 
so far as God is always the same He is immut- 
able, but not incorporeal ; and in regard to the 
spirituality and formlessness of His essence, 
while He possesses attributes of incorporeality, 
He is not immutable; so that it happens that 
when immutability is considered with respect 
to the Divine Life, along with that immut- 
ability it is established that It is corporeal ; 
but if spirituality is the object of search, 


you prove that It is at once incorporeal and 
mutable, 

Such are the clever discoveries of Eunomius 
against the truth. Tor what need is there to go 
through all his argument with trifling prolixity ? 
For in every instance you may see an attempt to 
establish the same futility. For instance, by an 
implication such as that above, what is true 
and what is just will be found opposed to each 
other; for there is a difference in meaning be- 
tween truth and justice. So that by a parity 


|of reasoning Eunomius will say about these 


also, that truth is not in justice, and that justice 
is absént from truth; and it will happen that, 
when in respect of God we think of His being 
alien to injustice, the Divine Being will be 
shown to be at once just and untrue, while if 
we regard His being alien to untruth, we prove 
Him to be at once true and unjust. So, too, 
of His being invisible and formless. For ac- 
cording to a wise reasoning similar to that which 
we have adduced, it will not be permissible to 


-Say cither that the invisible exists in that which 


is formless, or to say that that which is formless 
exists in- that which is invisible; but he will 
comprise form in that which is invisible, and so 
again, conversely, he will prove that that which 
is formless is visible, using the same language 
in respect of these as he devised in respect to 
that which is imperishable and unbeginning, to 
the effect that when we regard the incomposite 
nature of the Divine Life, we confess that it is 
formless, yet not invisible ; and that when we 
reflect that we cannot see God with our bodily 
eyes, while thus admitting His invisibility, we 
cannot admit His being formless. Now if these 
instances seem ridiculous and foolish, much more 
will every sensible man condemn the absurdity 
of the statements, starting from which his argu- 
ment has logically brought him to such a pitch 
of absurdity. Yet he carps at the Master’s 
words, as wrong in seeing that which is im- 
perishable in that which is unending, and that 
which is unending in that which is imperishable. 
Well, then, let us also have our sport, in a 
manner something like this cleverness of Euno- 
mius. Let us examine his opinion about these 
two names aforesaid, and sce what it is. 

Either, he says, that which is endless is dis- 
tinct in meaning from that which is imperish- 
able, or else the two must make one. But if 
he call both one, he will be supporting our 
argument. But if he say that the meaning of 
the imperishable is one thing, and that that of 
being unending is another, then of necessity, 
in the case of things differing from each other, 
the force of the one cannot be equivalent to 
the force of the other. If, then, the idea of 
the imperishable is one, and that of being end- 
less is another, and each of these is what the 
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other is not, neither will he grant that the im- 
perishable is unending, nor that the unending 
is imperishable, but the unending will be perish- 


able, and the imperishable will be termin-| 


able. But I must beg my readers not to turn 
a ridiculous method of condemnation against 
us. We have been compelled to adopt such a 
sportive vein against the mockeries of our op- 
ponent, that we might thereby break through the 
puerile toil of his sophistrics. But if it would 
not be too wearisome to my readers, it would 
not be out of place again to set forth what 
Eunomius says in his own words. ‘“ If,” says 
he, “ God is imperishable only by reason of the 
unending in His Life, and ungenerate only by 
reason of the unbeginning, then wherein He is 
not imperishable He is perishable, and wherein 


He is not ungenerate He is generated.” ‘Then 
returning to the charge, he repeats, ‘He will 


then be, as unbeginning, at oncé ungenerate 
and perishable: and, as unending, at once im- 
perishable and generated ;” for I pass over the 
superfluous and unseasonable remarks which 
he has interspersed here, as in no way contribut- 
ing to the proving of his point. Now I think 
it is easy for any one to see, by his own words, 
that the drift of our argument has no connec- 
tion whatever with the accusation which he lays 
against us. 
verse imperishable and ungenerate,” says the 
Master, ‘using these words with different ap- 
plications.” ‘ His transcending,” he continues, 
‘every limit of the ages, and every distance in 
temporal extension, whether we consider the 
previous or the subsequent, this absence of 
limit or circumscription on either hand in the 
Eternal Life we 
name of imperishability, and in the other case 
with the name of ungeneracy.” But Eunomius | 
would make out that we say that the being 
without beginning is His essence, and again | 


“For we call the God of the uni-| 


! 
mark in the one case with the | 
| 


that the being without end is His essence, as | 
though. we brought forward two contradictory | 
segments of essence; and in this way he estab- | 
lishes an absurdity, and while laying down, and 
then fighting against, positions of his own, and, 


reducing notions of his own concoction to an | 


absurdity, he lays no hold on our argument in 
any single point. Tor that God is imperishable 
only wherein His Life is unending, is his state- | 
ment, not ours. In like manner, that the im- 
perishable is not without beginning, is an in-| 
vention of that same subtle “cleverness which 
would constitute a negative attribute an essence ; 
whereas we do not define any such negative 
attribute as an essence. Now it is a negative 
attribute of God, that neither does the Life 
cease in dissolution, nor did It have a com- 
mencement in generation; and this we express 
by these two words, imperishability and un- 


generacy. But Eunomius, mixing up his own 
folly with our teaching, does not seem to under- 
stand that he is publishing his own disgrace by 
his calumnious accusations. For, in defining 
ungeneracy as an essence, he will logically 
arrive at the same pitch of absurdity which he 
ascribes to our teaching. For as be: ginning 
means 5 one thing, and end means another, by 
virtue of an intervening extension, if any c 


ne 
allow the privation of the first of these to be 
essence, he must suppose His Life to be only 
half subsisting i in this being without beginning, 
and not to extend further, by virtue of His 
nature, to the being eienoute end, if ungeneracy 
be regarded as itself His nature. But if any 
one insist that both are essence, then, according 
to the definition put forward by Eunomius, each 
of these terms must necessarily, by virtue of its 
inherent meaning, be counted as essence, being 
just as much as, and no more than, is in licated 
by the meaning of the term; and thus the 
argument of Eunomius will not be without 
force, inasmuch as that which is without be- 
ginning does not involve the notion of being 
without end, and vice versa, since according to 
his account each of the things mentioned is an 
essence, and there is no confusion between the 
two in their relation to each other, the notion 
of beginning being different to that of ending, 
while the words which express privation of 
these also differ in their significations. 

But that he himself also may be brought to 
the knowledge of his own trifling, we will 
convict him from his own statements. For 
in the course of his argument he says tha 
God, in that He is without end, is ungener- 
ate, and that, in that He is ungenerate, He 
is without end, as if the meanings of the two 
terms were identical. 
His being without end He is ungenerate, and 
the being without end and ungenerate are 
convertible terms, and he admits that the Son 
also is without end, by a parity of reasoning 
he must necessarily admit that the Son is un- 
generate, if (as he has said) His being without 
end and His being without beginning are 
identical in meaning. For just as in the un- 
generate he sees that which is without be. gin- 
ning, so he allows that in that which is without 
end also he sees that which is without beginning. 
‘For otherwise he would not have made the 
terms wholly convertible. But God, he says, is 
ungenerate by nature, and not by contrast with 
the ages. Well, who is there that contends 
that God ts not by nature all that He is said to 
be? For we do not say that God is just, and 


5 The Latin is wrong he rc, “secundum rerum intellectarum cis- 
tinctricem significationem ; for voovmerwy without the article rp sse 
be the gen. “absol. Besides this the MSS, read Tapatagiw (not 


i mapacract), 


If, then, by reason of 
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almighty, and Father, and imperishable, by 
contrast with the ages, nor by His relation to 
any other thing that exists. But in connection 
with the subjectitself, whatever He may bein His 
nature, we entertain every idea that isa reverent 
idea ; so that supposing neither ages, nor any 
other created thing, had been made, God would 
no less be what we believe Him to be, being in 
no need of the ages to constitute Him what He 
is. ‘‘ But,’ says Eunomius, ‘‘ He hasa Life that 
is not extraneous, nor composite, nor admitting 
of differences ; for He Himse!f is Life eternal, 
by virtue of that Life itself immortal, by virtue 
of that immortality imperishable.” This we are 
taught respecting the Only-begotten as well ; 
nor can any one impugn this teaching without 
openly opposing the declaration of S. John. 
For life was not brought in from without upon 
the Son either (for He says, ‘‘ lam the Life°’’), 
nor is His Life either composite, nor does it 
admit difference, but by virtue of that life itself 
He is immortal (for in what else but in life can 
we see immortality’), and by virtue of that 
immortality He is imperishable. For that 
which is stronger than death must naturally be 
incapable of corruption. 

Thus far our argument goes with him. But 
the riddle with which he accompanies his words 
we must leave to those trained in the wisdom 
of Prunicus’ to interpret : for he seems to have 
produced what he has said from that system. 
‘¢ Being incorruptible without beginning, He is 
ungenerate without end, being so called abso- 
lutely, and independently of aught beside Him- 
self.” Now whoever has purged ears and an 
enlightened understanding knows, even without 
my saying it, that beyond the jingle of words 
produced by their extraordinary combination, 
there is no trace of sense in what he says; and 
if any shadow of an idea could be found in 
such a din of words, it would prove to be either 
profane or ridiculous. For what do you mean 
when you say that He is without beginning as 
being without end, and without end as being 
without beginning? Do you think beginning 
identical with end, and that the two words are 
employed in the same sense, just as the appella- 
tions Simon and Peter represent one and the 
same subject, and on this account, in accord- 
ance with your thinking beginning and end the 


same, did you, combining under one significa-. 


tion these two words which denote privation of 
each other,—end, I mean, and beginning,— 
and taking the being without end as convertible 
with the being without end, blend and con- 
found one word with the other ; and is this the 
meaning of such a mixing up of words, when 
ALE Ae 


®S. John xi. 25. f : 
7 This may mean “short-hand” 7. ¢. something difficult to 
decipher. See Book I. vi. note 10, 


OF NYSSA. 


you say that He is ungenerate as being without 
end, and that He is without end as being un- 
generate? Yet how is it that you did not see 
the profanity as well as the ridiculous folly of 
your words? For if by this novel confusion of 
the words they are made convertible, so that 


,ungenerate means ungenerate without end, and 


that which is without end is such ungenerately, 
it follows by necessity that that which is without 
end must needs be so as being ungenerate : 
and thus it comes to pass, my good friend, that 
your much-talked-of ungeneracy, which you say 
is the only characteristic of the Father’s essence, 
will be found to be shared with whatever is 
immortal, and to be making all things con- 
substantial with the Father, because it is alike 
apparent in all things whose life, by reason of 
their immortality, goes on toinfinity, archangels, 
that is, angels, human souls, and, it may be 
also, in the Apostate host, the Devil and his 
demons. For if that which is without end, and 
imperishable, must also by your argument be 
ungenerately imperishable, then in whatsoever 
is without end and imperishable there must be 
connoted ungeneracy. These are the absurd- 
ities into which those men fall who, before they 
have learnt what it is fitting for them to learn, 
only publish their own ignorance by what they 
attempt to teach. For if he had any faculty of 
discernment, he would not be ignorant of the 
peculiar sense inherent in his terms, ‘‘ without 
beginning,” and ‘‘without end,” and that the 
term without end is common to all things 
whose life we believe capable of extension to 
infinity, while the term without beginning be- 
longs to Him alone Who is without originating 
cause. How, then, is it possible for us to re- 
gard that which is common to them all, as 
equivalent to that which is believed by all to 
be a special attribute of the Deity alone, so 
that we thereby either extend ungeneracy to 
everything that shares in immortality, or else 
must not allow immortality to any one of them, 
seeing that the being without end is to belong 
only to the ungenerate, and vice versa, the 
being ungenerate is to belong only to that 
which is without end? Thus everything without 
end would have to be regarded as ungenerate. 
But let us leave this, and along with it 
the usual foul deluge of calumny in his words ; 
and let us go on to his subsequent quota- 
tions (of Basil), But I think it would per- 
haps be well to pass without examination over 
most of these subsequent words, For in 
all of them he shows himself the same, not 
grappling with that which we have really said, 
but only inventing for himself points for refu- 
tation which he pretends are taken from our 
statement. To go carefully through these 
would be pronounced useless by any one 
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possessed of judgment; for any understanding 
reader of his book can from his very words 
perceive his scurrility, He says that God's! 
Glory is prior to our leader's ‘‘conception. 
We too do not deny that. For God’s glory, 
whatever we are to think of it, is prior not only 
to this present generation of ours, but té all 
creation ; it transcends the ages. What, then, 
is gained for his argument from this fact, that 
God’s glory is conceded to be superior not 
only to Basil, but to all the ages? ‘Yes, but 
this name zs His glory,’’ he says. But pray 
tell us, in order that we may assent to this 


statement, who has proved that the appellation | 


is identical with the glory? ‘A law of our 
nature,” he replies, ‘‘ teaches us that, in naming 
realities, the dignity of the names docs not 
depend on the will of those who give them.” 
What is this law of nature? And _ how is it 
that it is not in force amongst all? ‘If nature 
had really enacted such a law, it ought to have 
authority amongst all who share 
nature, just as the other things peculiar to 
that mature have. If, in fine, 
of nature that caused the appellations to 
spring up for us from the objects, just as her 
plants spring up from seeds and roots, and she 
did not entrust the significant naming of each 
of the subjects to the choice of those who had 
to indicate the objects, 
be of one tongue. [or if the names imposed 
upon these objects did not vary, we should 
not differ from one another in the department 
of speech. He says it is ‘‘a holy thing, and 
most closely connected with 
Providence, that their sounds should be imposed 
upon realities from a source above us.” How 
is it, then, that the Prophets were ignorant of 
this holy thing, and were not instructed in this 
design of Providence, who according to your 
account did not make God at all of this Un- 
generacy? How, too, is it that the Deity 
Himself never knew of this kind of holiness, 
when He did not give names from above to 
the animals which Ele had formed, but gave 
away this power of name-giving to Adam? If 
it is closely connected with the designs of | 
Providence, as Eunomius says, and a_ holy 
thing, that their sounds should be imposed from 
above upon realities, it is certainly an unholy 
thing, and an unfitting thing, that these names 
should have been fitted to the things that are 
by any here below. ‘‘ But the universal 
Guardian,” he says, ‘‘ thought it right to engraft 
these names in our minds by a law of His 
creation.” And haw was it, then, if these were 
engrafted in the minds of men, that from Adam 
onward to your transgression no fruits of this, 
folly were produced, grafted as they were, ac- | 


” been grafted by God in his nature. 


the common | 


it was the law! 


then all mankind would | 


the designs of 


/essence? Adam and all in succession after him 
would have pronounced this word, if such had 
For as all 
that now grows upon the earth continues always. 
}owing to a transmission of its seed from the 
i first creation, and not one single seed at the 
‘present time innovates upon the natural form, 
so this word, if it had been, as you say, gratted 
by God in our nature, would have sprung up 
along with the first utterances of the first-formed 
j;human beings, and would have accompanied 
the line of their posterity.. But seeing that this 
word did not exist at the first (for no one in 
former generations and up to the present ever 
uttered such a word, except this man), it is 
plain that it is a bastard invention, that has 
sprung up from the seed of tares, not from that 
good seed which God has sown, to use evan- 
gelic words, in the field of our nature. For all 
the things that characterize ourcommon nature 
do not have their beginning now, but appeared 
with that nature at its first formation : such, for 
instance, as the operation of the senses, the 
appetitive, or contrary, instinct of the man with 
regard to anything, and other generally acknow- 
ledged accompaniments of his nature, none of 
| which a particular epoch has introduced amongst 
those born in it ; but our humanity is preserveu 
continually, from first to last, within the same 
circle of qualities, losing none which it had at 
the beginning, any more than it acquires any 
which it had not then. But just as, while sight 
is a faculty common to our nature, scientific 
observation comes by training to those who 
| have devoted themselves to some science (it is 
/not every one, for instance, who can observe 
with the theodolite, or prove a theorem br 
-means of lines in geometry, or do anything 
else, where art has introduced, not mere sight, 
but a special use of sight), so too, while one 
might pronounce the possession of reason 
/ to ‘be a common property of humanity united 
ne the very essence of our nature from above, 
‘the invention of terms significative of realities 
is the work ‘of men who, possessing from above 
| the power of reason, are continually finding out, 
according as they ‘wish for them towards the 
elucidation of that which they plainly see, 
certain words expressive of these things. ‘* But 
if these views are to prevail,” says he, ‘one of 
two things is proved ; either that conception is 
anterior to those who conceive, or that the 
names naturally befitting the Deity, and pre- 
existent to everything, are posterior to the 
beginning of man.’”’ Ought we to continue the 
fi7ht against such assertions, and join issue with 
such manifest absurdity ? 

But who, pray, is so simple as to be harmed 


| 
'generacy should be the name of the Father's 
| 
| 


cording to you, in those minds, so that un-| 


by such arguments, and to imagine that if 
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names are once believed to be an outcome of 
the reasoning faculty, he must allow that the 
utterance of names is anterior to those who 
utter them, or else that he must think he is 
sinning against the Deity, in that every man 
continues to name the Deity, according as each 
after birth is capable of conceiving Him? As, 
to this last supposition, it has been already 
explained that the Supreme Being has no need 
Himself of words as delivered by a voice and | 


a tongue; and it would be superfluous to repeat | 


what would only encumber the argument. In 
fine, a Being W ‘Those nature is neither lacking 
nor ‘redundant, but simply perfect, neither fails 
to possess anything that is necessary, nor 
possesses what is not necessary. Since, then, 
we have proved previously, and all thinking 
men unanimously agree, that the calling by 
names is not a necessity of the Deity, no one 
can deny the extreme profanity of thus assign- 
ing to Him what is not a necessity. 

But I do not think that we need linger on this, 
nor minutely examine that which follows. To the 
mere attentive reader, the argument elaborated 
by our opponent will itself appear in the light 
of a special pleader on the side of orthodoxy. 
He says, for instance, that imperishability and 
immortality are the very essence of the Deity. |t 
For my part I see no need to contend with 
him, no matter whether these qualities afore- 
said only accrue to the Deity, or whether they 
are, by virtue of their signification, His essence ; 
whichever of these two views 1s adopted, it will 
completely support our argument. For if the 
being imperishable only accrues to the essence, 
the not being generated will also most certainly 
only accrue to it; and so the idea of ungeneracy 
will be ejected from being the mark of the 
essence. If, on tne other hand, because God 
is not subject to destruction, one affirms im- 
perishability to be His essence, and, because 
He is stronger than death, one therefore de- 
fines immortality to be His very essence, and 
if the Son is imperishable and immortal (as 
He is), imperishability and immortality will 
also be the essence of the Only-begotten. If, 
then, the Father is imperishability, and the 
Son imperishability, and each of these im- 
perishabilities is the essence, and no difference 
exists between them as regards the idea of im- 
perishability, one essence will differ from the 
other essence in no way at all, seeing that in 
both equally the nature is a stranger to any 
corruption. Evenif he should resume the same 
method as before, and place us on the horns 
of his dilemma from which, as he thinks, there 
is no escape, saying that, if we distinguish 
that which accrues from that which is, we make 
the Deity composite, whereas if we acknowledge 


His simplicity, then the imperishability and the | 


ungeneracy are seen at once to be significative 
of His very essence—even then again we can 
show that he is fighting for our side. For if 
he will have it that God is made composite by 
our saying that anything accrues to Him, then 

he certainly cannot eject the Fatherhood either 
from the essence, but must confess that He is 
Father by His nature as much as He is im- 
perishable and immortal: and so without in- 
tending it he must admit the Son also to par- 
take of that intimate nature; for it will not be 
possible, if God is essentially Father, to exclude 
the Son from a relationship to Him thus essen- 
tial. But if he says that the Fatherhood 


| accrues to God, but is outside the circle of the 


substance, then he must concede to us that we 
may say anything we like accrues to the Deity, 
since the Divine simplicity is in no way marred, 
if His quality of ungeneracy is made to mean 
something outside the essence. If, however, 
he declares that the imperishability and the 
ungeneracy do mean the essence, and if he 
insists that these two words are equivalent, 
since, by reason of the same meaning lying in 
each, there is no difference between them, and 
if he thus assert that the very idea of imperish- 
ability and ungeneracy is one and the same, 
the One who is the first of these must neces- 
sarily be the second too. But that the Son is 
imperishable, let us observe, even unese men 
entertain no doubt; therefore, by Eunomius’ 
argument, the Son also is ungenerate, if im- 
perishability and ungeneracy are to mean the 
same thing. So that he must accept one of 
two alternatives; either he must agree with us 
that ungeneracy is other than imperishability, 
or, if he abides by his assertions, he must in 
various ways speak blasphemy about the Only- 
begotten, making Him, for instance, perishable, 
in order that he may not have to say that He 
is ungenerate; or ungenerate, in order that 
he may not prove Him perishable. 

But now I do not know which it is best to 
do; to pursue step by step this subject, or to 
put an end here to our contest with such folly. 
Well, as in the case of those who are selling 
destructive drugs, a verv slight experiment 
guarantees to the purchasers the destructive 
power latent in all the drug, and no one doubts, 
after he has found out by an experiment its 
partial deadliness, that the drug sold is entirely 
of this deadly character, so I think it can be 
no longer doubtful to reflecting persons that 
this poisonous dose of argument, of which a 
specimen has been shown in what we have 
already examined, will continue throughout to 
be such as that which we have just “refuted. 
For this reason I think it better not to prolong 
this detailed dwelling upon his absurdities. 
Nevertheless, seeing that the champions of this 
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error discover plausibility for it from many 
quarters, and there is reason to fear lest to 
have overlooked any of their efforts will be 
made a specious pretext for misrepresenting us 
as having shirked their strongest point, I beg for 
this reason those who follow us out in this work 
to accompany our argument still, without charg- 
ing us with prolixity, while it expands itself to 
meet the attacks of error along the whole line. 
Observe, then, that he has scarcely ceased 
weaving in the depths of his slumber this dream 
about -conception before he arms himself again 
from his storehouse with those monstrous and 
senseless methods, and turns his argument into 
another dream much more meaningless than 
his previous illusion. 
how absurd his efforts are by observing his 
treatment of “‘privation”; though to grapple 
with his nonsense in all its range would require 
a Eunomius, or one of his school,-men who 
have never spent a thought on serious realities. 
We will, however, in a concise way run over 
the heads of it, that while none of his charges 
is omitted, no meaningless item may help to 
prolong the discussion to an absurd length. 
When, then, he is on the point of introducing 
this treatment of terms of “ privation,” he takes 
upon himself to show “the incurable absurdity,” 
as he calls it, of our teaching, and its ‘ simu- 
lated and culpable caution®.” Such is his 
promise ; but the proof of these accusations 1s, 
what? “Some have said that the Deity is 
ungenerate by virtue only of the privation of 
generation ; but we say, in refutation of these, 
that neither this word nor this idea is in any 
way whatever applicable to the Deity.” Let 
him point out the maintainer of such a state- 
ment, if any from the first creation of man to 
the present day, whether in foreign or in Greek 
lands, has ever committed himself to such an 
utterance ; and we will be silent. But no one 
in the whole history of mankind will be found 
to have said such a thing, except some mad- 
man. For who was ever so reeling from intoxi- 
cation, who was ever so beside himself with 
madness or delirium, as to say, in so many 
words, that generation belongs naturally to the 
ungenerate God, but that, deprived of this 


natural condition, He becomes ungenerate in- | 


stead of generated? But these are the shifts 
of rhetoric ; namely, to escape when they are 
refuted from the shame of their refutation by 
means of some supposititious characters. It 
was in this way that he has apologized for that 
celebrated “Apology” of his, transferring as 
he did the blame for that title to jurymen and 
accusers 9, though unable to show that there 
were any accusers, any trial, or any court at 


aii See) See eee ee 
8 efAaBelay tiva TpogToinrov Kat éemtAnmroy, 
9 See Book I. vii., ix., xi , 
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But we may best know | 


call. - Now, too, with the air of one who would 
correct another’s folly, he pretends that he is 
driven by necessity to speak in this way. ‘This is 
what his proof of our ‘incurable absurdity,” and 
our “simulated and culpable caution,” amounts 
to. Dut he goes on to say that we do not know 
what to do in our present position, and that to 
cover our perplexity we take to abusing him for 
his worldly learning, while we ourselves claim a 
monopoly of the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
Here is his other dream, namely, that he has got 
so much of the heathen learning, that he appears 
by means of it a formidable antagonist to Basil. ° 
Just_so there have been some men who have 
{imagined themselves enthroned with basilicals, 
and of an exalted rank, because the deluded 
vision Of their dreams, born of their waking 
longings, puts such fancies into their hearts. 
He says that Basil, not knowing what to do 
after what has been said, abuses him for his 
worldly learning. He would indeed have set a 
high value on such abuse, that is, on being 
thought formidable because of the abundance 
of his words even by any ordinary hearer, not 
to mention by Basil, and by men like him 
(if any are entirely like him, or ever have 
been). But, as for his intervening argument, 
if such low scurrility, and such tasteless buf- 
foonery, can be called argument, by which he 
thinks he impugns our cause, I pass it all over, 
for I deem it an abominable and ungracious 
thing to soil our treatise with such pollutions ; 
and I loathe them as men loathe some swollen 
and noisome ulcer, or turn from the spectacle 
presented by those whose skin is bloated by 
excess of humours, and disfigured with tuberous 
warts. And for a while our argument shall be 
allowed to expand itself freely, without having 
to turn to defend itself against men who are 
ready to scoff at and to tear to pieces every- 
thing that is said. 

Every term—every term, that is, which is 
really such—is an utterance expressing some 
movement of thought. But every operation 
and movement of sound thinking is directed 
as far as it is possible to the knowledge and 
the contemplation of some reality. But then 
the whole world of realities is divided into two 
parts; that is, into the intelligible and the sensible. 
With regard to sensible phenomena, know- 
ledge, on account of the perception of them being 
so near at hand, is open for all to acquire; the 
judgment of the senses gives occasion to no 
doubt about the subject before them. The 
differences in colour, and the differences in all 
‘the other qualities which we judge of by means 
of the sense of hearing, or smell, or touch, or 
taste, can be known and named by all possess- 
ing our common humanity; and sé it is with 
all the other things which appear to be more 
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obvious to our apprehension, the things, that is, 
pertaining to the age in which we live, designed 
for political and moral ends. But in the con- 
templation of the intelligible world, on account 
of that world transcending the grasp of the 
senses, We mOve, sOme in one way, some in 
another, around the object of our search; and 
then, according to the idea arising in each of 
us about it, we announce the result as best we 
can, striving to get as near as possible to the 
full meaning of the thing thought about through 
the medium of expressive phrases. In this, 
though it is often possible to have achieved the 
task in both ways, when thought does not 
fail to hit the mark, and utterance interprets 
the notion with the appropriate word, yet it 
may happen that we may fail even in both, or 
in one, at least, of the two, when either the 
comprehending faculty or the interpreting 
capacity is carried beside the proper mark. 
There being, then, two factors by which every 
term is made a correct term, the mental exacti- 
tude and the verbal utterance, the result which 
commands approval in both ways, will certainly 
be the preferable ; but it will not be a lesser 
gain, not to have missed the right conception, 
even though the word itself may happen to 
be inadequate to that thought. Whenever, 
then, our thought is intent upon those high and 
unseen things which sense cannot reach (1 
mean, upon that divine and uns peakable world 
with regard to which it is an Siiaaeen thing 
to grasp in thought anything in it at random, 
and more audacious still to trust to any chance 
word the representing of the conception arising 
from it), then, I say, turning from the mere 
sound of phrases, uttered well or ill according 
to the mental faculty of the speaker, we search 
for the thought, and that alone, which is found 
within the phrases, to see whether that itself be 
sound, or otherwise; and we leave the minutiz 
of phrase and name to be dealt with by the 
artificialities of grammarians. Now, sceing 
that we mark with an appellation only those 
things which we know, and those things which 
are above our knowledge it is not possible to 
seize by any distinctive terms (for how can one 
put a mark upon a thing we know nothing 
about ?), therefore, because in such cases there 
is no appropriate term to be found to mark the 
subject adequately, we are compelled by many 
and differing names, as there may be oppor- 
tunity, to divulge our surmises as they arise 
within us with regard to the Deity. But, on 
the other hand, all that actually comes within 
our comprehension is such that it must be of 
one of these four kinds: either contemplated 
as existing in an extension of distance, or sug- 
gesting the idea of a capacity in space within 
which its details are detected, or it comes with-' 


| 


in our field of vision by being circumscribed 
bya beginning or an end where the non-existent 
bounds it in each direction (for everything 
that has a beginning and anend of its existence, 
begins from the non-existent, and ends in th 
non-existent), or, lastly, we grasp the phzno- 
menon by means of an association of qualities 
wherein dying, and sufferance, and change, and 
alteration, and such-like are combined. Con- 
sidering this, in order that the Supreme Being 
may not appear to have any connection what- 
ever with things below, we use, with regard to 
His nature, ideas and phrases expressive of 
separation from all such conditions; we call, 
for instance, that which is above all times 
pre-temporal, that which is above beginning 
unbeginning, that which is not brought to an 
end unending, that which has a personality 
removed from body incorporeal, that which is 
never destroyed imperishable, that which is 
unreceptive of change, or sufferance, or alter- 
ation, passionless, changeless, and unalterable. 
Such a class of appellations can be reduced to 
any system that they like by those who wish for 
one; and they can fix on these actual appel- 
lations other appellations “privative,” for in- 
stance, or “negative,” or whatever they like. 
We yield the teaching and the learning of 


such things to those who are ambitious for it ;. 


and we will investigate the thoughts alone, 
whether they are within or beyond the circle of 
a religious and adequate conception of the 
Deity. 

Well, then, if God did not exist formerly, or 
if there be a time when He will not exist, He 
cannot be called either unending or without 
beginning ; and so also neither inalterable, nor 
incorporeal, nor imperishable, if there is any 
suspicion of body, or destruction, or alteration 
with regard to Him. But if it be part of our 
religion to attribute to Him none of these 
things, then it is a sacred duty to use of Him 
names privative of the things abhorrent to His 
Nature, and to say all that we have so often 
enumerated already, viz. that He is imperish- 
able, and unending, and ungenerate, and the 
other terms of that class, where the sense in- 
herent in each only informs us of the privation 
of that which is obvious to our perception, but 
does not interpret the actual nature of that 
which is thus removed from those abhorrent 
conditions. What the Deity is not, the signifi- 
cation of these names does point out; but what 
that further thing, which is not these things, is 
essentially, remains undivulged, Moreover, even 
the rest of these names, the sense of which does 
indicate some position or some state, do not 
afford that indication of the Divine nature itself, 
but only of the results of our reverent speculations 
about it. I’or when we have concluded gener- 
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ally that no single thing existing, whether an) 
object of sense or of thought, is formed spon- 
taneously or fortuitously, but that everything 
discoverable in the world is linked to the Bei ng 
Who transcends all existences, and possesses 
there the source of its continuance, and we 
then perceive the beauty and the majesty of the | 
wonderful sights in creation, we thus get from 
these and such-like marks a new 
thoughts about the Deity, and interpret each 
one of the thoughts thus arising within us by a 
special name, following the advice of Wis dom, 
who says that “ by the greatness and beauty of 


the creatures proportionately the Maker of them | 


is seen*.” We address therefore as Creator 
Him Who has made all mortal things, and -as 
Almighty Him Who has compassed so vast a 
creation, Whose might has been able to realize 
His wish. When too we perceive the good 
that is in our own life, we give in accordance 
with this the name of Good to Him Who 1s 
our life’s first cause. Then also having learnt 
from the Divine writings the incorruptibility of 
the yudgment to come, we therefore call Him 
Judge and Just, and to sum up in one word, 
we transfer the thoughts that arise within. us 
about the Divine Being into the mould of a 
corresponding name; so that there 1s no appel- 
jation given to the Divine Being apart trom 
some distinct intuition about Him. Even the 
word God (@«c) we understand to have come 
into usage from the activity of His seeing; i 


our faith tells us that the Deity is everywhere, | 


and sees (Gsdatar) all things, and prnsates ® all 
things, and then we stamp this thought with this 
name (@eoc), guided to it by the Holy Voice. 
For he who says, ““O God, attend unto me?,” 
and, “Look, O God3,” and, “God knoweth 
the secrets of the heart plainly+,” reveals the 
latent meaning of this word, viz. that @ecc¢ 1s so 
called from #*asa:. For there is no difference 
between saying “Attend unto,” ‘ Look,” and 
“See.” Since, then, the seer must look to- 
wards some sight, God is rightly called the 
Seer of that which is to be seen. We are 
taught, then, by this word one sectional opera- 
tion of the Divine Being, though we do not| 
grasp in thought by means of it His substance 
itself, believing nevertheless that the Divine 
glory suffers no loss because of our being at a| 
loss for a naturally appropriate name. Tor this 
inability to give expression to such unutterable 
things, while it reflects upon the poverty of our 
own nature, affords an evidence ot God's glory, 
teaching us as it does, in the words of the 
Apostle, that the only name naturally appropri- 
ate to God is to believe Him to be “above| 
every name’.” That he transcends every effort 


* Psoly. 2: 3.-Ps. cxix, 132. 


t Wisdom xiii. 5. 5 Phili 
i ilip. ii. Ge 


4 Ps, xliv. ar. 


range of | 


of thought, and is far beyond any circumscrib- 
ing by a name, constitutes a proof to man of 
His ineflable majesty ° 

Thus much, then, is known to us about the 
names uttered in any form whatever in reference 
to the Deity. We have given a simple explan- 
ation-of them, unencumbered with argument, 
for the benefit of our candid hearers ; as for 
Eunomius’ nerveless contentions about these 
names, we judge it a thing disgraceful and 
unbecoming to us seriously to confute them. 
For what could one say in answer to a man 
who declares that we “attach more weight to 
the outward form of the name than to the value 
of the thing named, giving to names the pre- 
rogative over realities, and equality to things 
unequal”? Such are the words that Ae gives 
utterance to. Well, let any one who can do so 
considerately, judge whether this calumnious 
charge of his against us has anything in it 
dangerous enough to make it worth our while 
to defend ourselves as to our “giving to names 
the prerogative over realities”; for it is plain 
to every one that there is no single name that 
has in itself any substantial reality, but that 
every name is but a recognizing mark placed 
on some reality or some idea, having of itself 
no existence either as a fact or a thought. 

How it is possible, then, to assign one’s 
gratuities to the non-subsistent, let this man, who 
claims to be using words and phrases in their 
natural force, explain to the followers of his 
error. I would not, however, have mentioned 
this at all, if it had not placed a necessity 
upon me of proving our authors weakness 
both in thought and expression. As for all the 
passages from the inspired writings which he 
drags in, though quite unconnected with his 
object, formulating thereby a difference of im- 
mortality 7 in angels and in men, I do not know 
what he has in his eye, or what he hopes to 


6 The theology of Gregory and his master Origen rises above the 
unconscious Stoicism ot Tertullian, and even that of Clement, 


which has an air of materialistic pantheism about it, owing to his 
atter 


it, ike that of Eunomius, to base our knowledge of God upon 
ons and analogies drawn from nature. The result, indeed, 
**abstraction process” of Clement is only a multiplication ot 
re terms, ‘‘immensity,” ‘‘ simplicity,” ‘Seternity,” &c. But 
y will lead to nothing, if there is not already behind them all 
some positive idea which we have received from a afi rent source, 
Faith is this source; it is deseribed by Origen as “San inetlable 
erace of the soul which comes from God ina kind of enthusiasm ; 
which formul a expresses the primary fact of religious consciousness 
such as 1 e tonitz demonstrated it: and ee positive idea supplied by 
this faculty is with Orizen Goodness (rather than the Good). He 
id put Will as well as Mind into the Central Idea of Metaphysics, 
ar ahh woulk i have the heart governed as well as the reason. Ali that 
he savs ate the ‘ines simprehensibility "of Gol does not militate 
against this: for we must have some tdea of that which is incompre- 
and the Goodness of the Deity is the side on which 


henstible to us 3 
we cain this idea. 
7 Pur there are two meanings of a@avaros,—and of these perhaps 
| Firnomius was thinking,.—t ¢. xr. Not dead; 2. Immortal. In 


Plato's PAcedo there is an argument for the immortality of the soul, 
certainly not the strongest one, drawn from this. It is assumed 
there that the thing, whose nature is such that so dong as rt exists it 
neither is nor can be dead, can never cease to exist, ze. the soul by 
virtue of mot actually dying, though capable of death, is immortal 
Perhaps this accounts tor Eunomius s aying (lower down) that ** the 
perisi able is uot opposed to the imperishable.” 
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prove by them, and I pass them by. The 
immortal, as long as it is immortal, admits of 
no degrees of more and less arising from com- 
parison. For if the one member of the com- 
parison is, by the force of contrast, to suffer a 
diminution or privation as regards its immor- 
tality, it must needs be that such a member is 
not to be called immortal at all; for how can 
that be called absolutely immortal in which 
mortality is detected by this juxtaposition and 
comparison? And to think of that fine hair- 
splitting of his, in not allowing the idea of 
privation to be unvarying and general, but in 
asserting, on the contrary, that while separation 
from good things is privation, the absence of 
bad things is not to be marked by that term ! 
If he is to get his way here, he will take the 
truth from the Apostle’s words, which say that 
He “only hath immortality §,” which He gives 
to others. What this newly-imported dictum 
of his has to do with his preceding argument, 
neither we nor any one else amongst reflecting 
people are able to understand. Yet because 
wé have not the mental strength to take in 
these scientific subtleties, he calls us ‘ unscien- 
tific both in our judgment as to objects, and 
in our use of terms”; those are his very words. 
But all this, as having no power to shake the 
truth, I pass over without further notice: and 
also how he misrepresents the view we have 
expounded of the imperishable, and of the 
unembodied, namely, that of these terms the 
latter signifies the undimensional, where the 
threefold extension belonging to all bodies is 
not to be found, and the former signifies that 
which is not receptive of destruction: and also 
how he says, that ‘“‘we do not think it right to 
let the shape of these words be lost by extend- 
ing them to ideas inapplicable to them, or to 
imagine that each of them is indicative of 
something not present or not accruing; but 
rather we think they are indicative of the actual 
essence”; all this I deem worthy only of silence 
and deep oblivion, and leave to the reader to 
detect for himself their mingled folly and blas- 
phemy. He actually asserts that the perishable 
is not opposed to the imperishable, and that 
the privative sign does not mark the absence of 
the bad, but that the word which is the subject 
of our inquiry means the essence itself! 

Well, if the term imperishable or indestruc- 
tible is not considered by this maker of an 
empty system to be privative of destruction, 
then by a stern neccssity 1t must follow that 
this shape given to the word indicates the very 
reverse (of the privation of destruction). If, 
that is, indestructibility is not the negation of 
_ destruction, it must be the assertion of some- 


ee ee Se aa ee ae 
8 x Tim. vi. 16. 


thing incongruous with itself ; for it is the very 
nature of opposites that, when you take away 
the one, you admit the other to come in in its 
place. But as for the bitter task which he 
necessitates of proving that the Deity is un- 
receptive of death, as if there existed any one 
who heid the contrary opinion, we leave it to 
take care of itself. For we hold that in the 
case of opposites, it makes no difference at all 
whether we say that something is A, or that it 
is not the opposite of A; for instance, in the 
present discussion, when we have said that God 
is Life, we implicitly forbid by this assertion the 
theught of death in connection with Him, even 
though we do not express this in speech: and 
when we assert that He is unreceptive of death, 
we in the same breath show Him to be Life. 

“But I do not seé,” he rejoms, “how God 
can be above His own works simply by virtue 
of such things as do not belong to Him 9.” And 
on the strength of this clever sally he calls it a 
union of folly and profanity, that our great Basil 
has ventured on such terms. But I would 
counsel him not to indulge his ribaldry too 
freely avainst those who use these terms, lest he 
should be unconsciously at the same moment 
heaping insults on himself. For I think that 
he himself would not gainsay that the very 
grandeur of the Divine Nature is recognized in 
this, viz. in the absence of all participation in 
those things which the lower natures are shown 
to possess. For if God were involved in any 
of these peculiarities, He would not possess 
His superiority, but would be quite identified 
with any single individual amongst the beings 
who share that peculiarity. But if He is above 
such things, by reason, in fact, of His not 
possessing them, then He stands also above 
those who do possess them: just as we say that 
the Sinless is superior to those in sin. The 
fact of being removed from evil is an evidence 
of abounding in the best. But let him heap 
these insults on us to his heart’s content. We 
will only remark, in passing, on a single one of 
the points mentioned under this head, and will 
then return to the discussion of the main 
question. 

He declares that God surpasses mortal beings 
as immortal, destructible beings as indestruc- 
tible, generated beings as ungenerate, just in 
the same degree. Is it not, then, plain to all 


9 The reasoning, which precedes and follows, amounts to this. 


Basil had said that the terms ungenerate, imperi-hable, immortal, 
are privative, 2. ¢. express the absence of a quality, Eunomius 
objects that—No term expressive of the absence of a quality can 
be God's Name : the Ungenerate (which includes the others) is God’s 
Name, therefore Ie does not express a privation. You mean to say, 
Gregory replies, that Ungenerace, &c. does zoé mean not-generated, 
&e. But what is zo¢ not-yenerated is generated (by your own law 
| of dichotomy); therefore, Ungenerate means generated ; and you 
prove God perishable and mortal. Here, the fallacy arises from 


“ 


Gregory's assuming more than Eunomius’ conclusion; 7. ¢. the 

F ‘ 
Ungenerate means not ody the not-generated,” changes into ‘‘ the 
Ungenerate does “of mean,” &c 
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what this blasphemy of a fighter against God 
would prove? or must we by verbal demonstra- 
tion unveil the profanity? Well, who does not 
know the axiom, that things which are distanced 
to the same amount (by something else) are 
level with one another? If, then, the destruc- 
tible and the generated are surpassed in the 


same degree by the Deity, and if our Lord is 


generated, it will be for Kunomius to draw the 
blasphemous conclusion resuiting from these 
data. For it is clear that he regards generation 
as the same thing as destruction and death, 
just as in his previous discussions he declares 
the ungenerate to be the same thing as the 
indestructible. If, then, he looks upon destruc- 
tion and generation as upon the same level, 
and asserts that the Deity is equally removed 
from both of them, and if our Lord is generated, 


let no one demand from ourselves that we} 


should apply the logical conclusion, but let him 
draw it for himself; if indeed it is true, as he 
says, that from the generated and from the 
destructible God is equally removed. ‘ But,” 
he proceeds, “ it is not allowable for us to call 


Him indestructible and immortal by virtue of 


any absence of death and destruction.” Let 
those who are led by the nose, and turn in 
any direction that each successive teacher 
pleases, believe this, and let them declare that 
destruction and death do belong to God, to 
make it possible for Him to be called im- 
mortal and indestructible! For if these terms 
of privation, as Eunomius says, ‘do not indi- 
cate the absence of death and destruction,” 
then the presence in Him of the things oppo- 
site to, and estranged from, these is most cer- 
tainly proved by this treatment of terms. Each 
one amongst conceivable things is either absent 
from something else, or it is not absent: for 
instance, light, darkness; life, death; health, dis- 
ease, and so on. Inall these cases, if one asserts 
that the one conception is absent, he will neces- 
sarily demonstrate that the other is present. 
If, then, Eunomius denies that God can be 
called immortal by reason of the absence of 
death, he will plainly prove the presence of 
death in Him, and so deny any immortality in 
the case of the universal Deity. But perhaps 
some one will say that we fix unfairly on his 
words; for that no one is so mad as to affirm 
that God is not immortal. But then, when 
none of mankind possess any knowledge of 
that which certain people secretly imagine, it is 
by their words that we have to make our guess 
about those secret things. 

Therefore let us again handle this dictum 
of his: “God is not called immortal by virtue 
of the absence of death.” How are we to 
accept this statement, that death is not absent 
from the Deity though He be called immortal ? 


| twelve books, of which an instaline nt only Was read to Gregory t 


If he really commands us to think like this, 
Lunomius’ God will be certainly mortal, and 
subject to destruction; for he from whom 
death is not absent is not in his essence im- 
mortal, But again; if these terms signify the 
absence neither of death nor of destruction, 
either they are applied falsely to the God over 
all, or else they comprise within themselves 
some different meaning. What this meaning 
Is, our system-maker must explain to us. 
Whereas we, the people who according to 
Eunomuus are unscientific in our judgment of 
objects and in our use of terms, have been 
taught to call sound (for instance), not the man 
from whom strength is absent, but the man 
from whom disease is absent: and unmutilated, 
not the man who keeps away from drinkin-- 
parties, but ibe man who has no mutilation 
upon him; and other qualities in the same wav 
we name from bre presence or the absence otf 
something ; manly, for instance, and unmanly : 
sleepy and sleepless ; and all the other terms 
like that, which custom sanctions. 

Still I cannot see what profit there is in 
deigning to examine such nonsense. For a 
man like myself, who has lived to gray hairs *, 
and whose eyes are fixed on truth alone, to 
take upon his lips the absurd and flip; ant 
utterances of a contentious foe, incurs no sligh 
danger of bringing condemnation on himsel:. 
I will therefore pass over both those words 
and the adjoining passage; this, for instance. 
“Truth gives no evidence of any union of 
natures with God.” Well, if these words had 
not been spoken, who ever was there (except 
yourself) who mentioned a double nature in th 
Deity at all? You, however, unite each idea 
of each name with the essence of the Father. 
and deny that anything externally accrues to 
Him, centering every one of His names in 
that essence. Again, ‘‘ Neither does she write 
in the statute-book of our religion any idea 
that is external and fabricated by ourselves.” 
With regard to these words again I shall depre- 
cate the idea that I have quoted them with a 
view of amusing the reader with their absurdity ; 
rather I have done so with a view to show with 
what a slender equipment of arguments this 
man, after rating us for our want of system, 
advances to take these audacious liberties with 
the name of Truth. What is he in reasoning, 
and what is he in speech, that he should thus 
revel in showing himselt off before his hide- 
bound readers, who applaud him as victorious 
over everybody by force of argument when 
he has brought these disjointed utterances 


* This cannot have been written earlier than 384. The precedin 


Nazianzene and others during the Council of Constantinopte, 321, 
must have oceupied him a cx Ni iiard wble tume: and there may have 
been an interval after that before this essay was compused, 
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of his dry bombastic jargon to an end?. 
“Tmmortality,” he says, “is the essence itself.” 
But what, then, do you assert to be the 
essence of the Only-begotten? I ask you 
that: is it immortality, or is it not? For 
remember that in His essence also the sinvle- 
ness admits, as you say, of no complexity of 
nature. If, then. Eunomius denies that im- 
mortality is the essence of the Son, it is clear 
what he is aiming at; for it does not require 
an exceedingly penetrating understanding to 
discover what is the direct opposite to the im- 
mortal. Just as the logic of dichotomy exhibits 
the destructible instead of the indestructible, 
and the mutable instead of the immutable, so 
it exhibits the mortal instead of the immortal. 
What, therefore, will this setter forth of new 
doctrine do? What proper name will he give 
us for the essence of the Only-begotten ? Again 
I put this question to our author. He must 
either grant that it is immortality, or deny 
it. If, then, he will not assent to its being 
immortality, ie must assent to the contradictory 
proposition: by negativing the superior term 
he proves that it is death. If, on the other 
hand, he shrinks from anything so monstrous, 
and names the essence of the Only-begotten 
also as immortality, he must pertorce agree 
with us that there is in consequence no ditfer- 
ence whatever, as to essence, between them. 
If the nature of the Father and the nature of 
the Son are equally immortality, and if immor- 
tality does not divide itself by any manner of 
difference, then it is confessed by our foes 
themselves, that on the score of essence no 
manner of difference is discoverable between 
the Father and the Son. 

But it is time now to expose that angry 
accusation which he brings against us at the 
close of his treatise, saying that we athrm the 
Father to be from what is absolutely non-exist- 
ent. Stealing an expression from its context, 
from which he drags it, as from its surrounding 
body, into a naked isolation, he tries to carp at 
it by worrying the word, or rather covering it 
with the slaver of his maddened teeth. 
therefore first give the meaning of the passage 
in which our Master explained this point to 
us; then I will quote it word for word: by so 
doing the man who intrudes upon 3 the exposi- 
tory work of orthodox writers, only to under- 
mine the truth itself, will be revealed in his 
true colours. Our Master, in introducing us 
in his own treatise to the true meaning of un- 
generate, suggested a way to arrive at a real 


2 ras crombuders . .. Enpogtoutas KaxoocuvOerws Siar patvovra. 
The editt. have dcamepaivovres, which Gulonius’ Latin follows, 
© arrogantes has sicci oris voces mala compositione trajicientes,” £. 
his hearers get through them with bad pronunciation, 

3 elopbercpopevos. 


I will | 


knowledge of the term in dispute somewhat as 
follows, pointing out at the same time that it 
had a meaning very tar removed from. any 
idea of essence. He says that the Evangelist 4, 
in beginning our Lord’s lineage according to 
the flesh from Joseph, and then going back to 
the generation conunually preceding, and then 
ending the genealogy in Adam, and, because 
there was no earthly tather anterior to this first- 
formed creature, saving that he was “the son 
of God,” makes it obvious to every reader’s 
intelligence with regard to the Deity, that He, 
from Whom Adam was, has not Himself His 
subsistence from another, aiter the likeness of 
the human lives just given. When, having 
passed through the whole of it, we at last grasp 
the thought of the Deity, we perceive at the 
same moment the First Cause of it all. But if 
any such cause be found dependent on something 
else, then it is not a first cause. Therefore, 
if God is the First Cause of the Universe, there 
will be nothing whatever transcending this cause 
of all things. Such was our Master's exposition 
of the meaning of ungenerate; and in order 
that our testimony about it may not go beyond 
the exact truth, I will quote the passage. 

“The evangelist Luke, when giving the 
genealogy according to the flesh of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and stepping up from 


|the last to the first, begins with Joseph, saying 


that he was ‘the son ot Heli, which was the 
son of Matthat,’ and so by ascending brings 
his enumeration up to Adam; but when he 
has come to the top and said, that Seth ‘was 
the son of Adam, which was the son of God,’ 
then he stops this process. As, then, he has 
said that Adam was the son of God, we will 
ask these men, ‘But God, who is He the son 
of?’ Isitnot obvious to every one’s intelligence 
that God is the son of no one? But to be the 
son of no one is to be without a cause, plainly ; 


/and to be without a cause is to be ungenerate. 


Now in the case of men, the being son of some- 
body is not the essences; no more, in the case 
of the Deity Who rules the world, is it possible 
to say that the being ungenerate is the essence.” 

With what eyes will you now dare to gaze 
upon your guide? I speak to you, O flock® 


4S. Luke iii. 23, sqq. 

5 ovK iv ovotato éx Tivos. This is Oehler’s reading from the MSS. 

6 O flock. ‘This could not have been written earlier than 384, 
and there is abundant testimony that Eunomins still had his * flock. 
Long before this, even soon alter he had left his see of Cyzicus, and 
had taken up his abode with Fuconius, he separated himself from 
that champion of the Homazan party, and neld assemblies apart 
because he had repeatedly entreated that his preceptor Aetius nught 
be received into communion (Socrates iv. 13). “Lhis must have been 
about 366, before his banishment by Valens for favouring the rebel- 
lion of Procopius. Sozomen says(vi. 29), ‘The heresy of Eunomius 
was spread trom Cilicia and the Mountains of Taurus as far as the 
Hellespont and Constantinople.” In 580 at Bithyma near Constanti- 
nople ‘multitudes resorted to him, some also gathered from other 
quarters, a few with the design of testing his principles, and others 
inerely from the desire of listening to hisdiscourses. Hisreputation 
reached the ears of the Emperor, who would gladly have had a 
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of perishing souls! 
listen to this man who has reared such a monu- 
ment as this of his shamelessness in argument ? 
Are ye not ashamed now, at least, if not before, 
to take the hand of a man like this to lead you 
to the truth? Do ye not regard it as a sign of 


his madness as to doctrine, that he thus shame- | 


lessly stands out against the truth contained in 
Scripture? Is this the way to play the champion 
of the truth of doctrine—namely, to accuse 
Basil of deriving the God over all from that 
which -has absolutely no existence? Am I to 
tell the way he phrases it? Am I to transcribe 
the very words of his shamelessness? I let the 
insolence of them pass; I do not blame their 
invective, for I do not censure one whose 
breath is of bad odour, because it is of bad odour; 
or one who has bodily mutilation, beause he is 
mutilated. Things such as that are the mis- 
fortunes of nature; they escape blame from 
those who can reflect. This strength of vitu- 
peration, then, is infirmity in reasoning; it is 
an affliction of a soul whose powers of sound 
argument are marred. Noword from me, then, 
about his invectives. But as to that syllogism, 
with its stout irrefragable folds, in whose con- 
clusion, to effect his darling object, he arrives 
at this accusation against us, I will write it out 
in its own precise words. ‘“ We will allow him 
to say that the Son exists by participation in 
the self-existent7 ; but (instead of this), he has 
unconsciously affirmed that the God over all 
comes from absolute nonentity. [or if the 
idea of the absence of everything amounts to 
that of absolute nonentity®, and the trans- 
position of equivalents is perfectly legitimate, 
then the man who says that God comes from 
nothing says that He comes from nonentity.” 
To which of these statements shall we first 
direct our attention? Shall we criticize his 
opinion about the Son “existing by participa- 
tion” in the Deity, and his bespattering those 
who will not acquiesce in it with the foulness 
of his tongue; or shall we examine the sophism 
so frigidly constructed from the stuff of dreams ? 
However, every one who possesses a spark 
of practical sagacity is not unaware that it 
is only poets and moulders of mythology who 
father sons “by participation” upon the Divine 


conference with him. But the Empress Flacilla studiously pre- 
vented an interview taking place between them; for she was the 
most faithful guard of the Nicene doctrines” (vii, 17). At the con- 
vention, however, of all the sects at ‘Iheodosius’ palace in 382, 
Eunomius was present (Socrates v. to). [His exdeois m9 merrews (to 


. which he added learned notes) was laid before Vheodosius in 383 
It was rot till ggr that the Hmperor condemned him to banishment 
—the sole exception to Theodosius’ tolerauon. ‘This heretic,” 
says Sozomenagain, “had tixed his residence in the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, and held frequent assemblies in private houses, where 
he read his own writings. He induced many to embrace fis sente 
ments, so that the sectarians who were named after him became very | 
numerous. He died not long after his banishment, and was iiterred 
at Dacora, his birthplace, a village of Cappadocia.” 
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3eing. Those, that is, who string together 
the myths in their poems, fabricate a Dionysus, 
or a Hercules, or a Minos, and such-like, out 
of the combination of the superhuman with 
human bodies; and they exalt such person- 
ages above the rest of mankind, representing 
them as of greater estimation because of their 
participation in a superior nature. Therefore, 


}with regard to this opinion of his, carrying 


as it does within itself the evidence of its 
own folly and profanity, it is best to be 
silent; and to repeat instead that irrefragable 
syllogism of his, in order that every poor ignor- 
amus on our side may understand what and 
how many are the advantages which those who 
are not trained in his technical methods are 
deprived of. He says, “If the idea of the 
absence of everything amounts to that of abso- 
lute nonentity, and the transposition of equi- 
valents is perfectly legitimate, then the man 
who says that God comes from nothing, says 
that He comes from nonentity.” He brandishes 
over us this Aristotelian weapon, but who has 
yet conceded to him, that to say that any one 
has no father amounts to saying that he has 
been generated from absolute nonentity? He 
who enumerates those persons whose line is 
recorded in Scripture is plainly thinking of a 
father preceding each person mentioned. For 
what relation is Heli to Joseph? What relation 
is Matthat to Heli? And what relation is 
Adam to Seth? Is it not plain toa mere child 
that this catalogue of names is a list of fathers ? 
For if Seth is the son of Adam, Adam must be 
the father of one thus born from him; and so 
tell me, who is the father of the Deity Who is 
over all? Come, answer this question, open 
your lips and speak, exert all your skill in ex- 
pression to meet such an inquiry. Can you 
discover any expression that will elude the 
grasp of your own syllogism? Who zs the 
father of the Ungenerate? Can you say? If 
you can, then He is not ungenerate. Pressed 
thus, you will say, what indeed necessity com- 
pels you to say,—No one is. Well, my dear 
sir, do you not yet find the weak seams of 
your sophism giving way? Do you not per- 
ceive that you have slavered upon your own 
lap? What says our great Basil? That the 
Ungenerate One is from no /fatier. For the 
conclusion to be drawn from the mention of 
fathers in the preceding genealogy permits the 
word father, even in the silence of the evange- 
list, to be added to this confession of faith. 
Whereas, you have transformed ‘‘no one” into 
“nothing at all,” and again “nothing at all” 
into ‘absolute nonentity,” thereby concocting 
that fallacious syllogism of yours. Accordingly 
this clever result of professional shrewdness 
I ask, Who ¢s 
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the father of the Ungenerate One? ‘No one,” 


| 
/over mankind now living on the pinions of 


you will be obliged to answer; for the Un-| his wisdom, he would have shown you with 


generate One cannot have a father. 
no one is the father of the Ungenerate, and 
you have changed “no one” into “nothing at 
all,” and “nothing at all” is, according to your 
argument, the same as “absolute nonentity,” 
and the transposition of equivalents is, as you 
say, perfectly legitimate, then the man (. ¢, 
you) who says that no one is the father of the 
Ungenerate One, says that the Deity Who is 
over all comes from absolute nonentity ! 

Such, to use your own words, is the “evil,” 
as one might expect, not indeed ‘“‘of valuing 
the character for being clever before one is 
really such” (for perhaps this does not amount 
to a very great misfortune), but of not knowing 
oneself, and how great the distance is between 
the soaring Basil and a grovelling reptile. For 
if those eyes of his, with their divine-penetra- 


Then, if 


the swooping rush of his words, how frail is 
that native shell of folly in which you are en- 
cased, how great is he whom you oppose with 
your errors, while, with insults and invectives 
hurled at him, you are hunting for a reputation 
famongst decrepit and despicable creatures. 


| 


| Still you need not give up all hope of feeling 


that great man’s talons%. For this work of 
ours, while, as compared with his, it will be a 
great thing for it to be judged the fraction of 
one such talon, has, as regards yours, ability 
enough to have broken asunder the outside 
crust of your heresy, and to have detected the 
deformity that hides within. 


9 TTAjy GAN olk aveAmcoteov got Kal TOY OvvXwY execvov. Wiger 
(De Idiotismis, p. 474), ‘‘ Avy adda interdum repellentis est, inter- 
dum concedentis,” as here ironically, and in Book I. p. 83, wAyy 
aAAa Kal éoriv ev Onplors picts, ‘‘ still there is some distinction 


tion, still looked on this world, if he still swept 


between animals.” 
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ON Ti OLY “SPERIT. 


AGAINST THE FOLLOWERS OF MACEDONIUS* 


Ir may indeed be undignified to give any'and so the rotting sore? of this heresy may 
answer at all to the statements that are foolish ; | 


we seem to be pointed that way by Solomon’s 
wise advice, “ 
his folly.” ‘ 
our silence error may prevail over the truth, 


¥ Macedonius had been a very eminent Semi-Arian doctor. He 
was deposed from the See of Constantinople, A.p. 30: and it was 
actually the influence of the Eunomians that brought tms about. 
He went into exile and formed his sect. He considered the Holy 
Spirit as “a divine energy diffused throughout the universe: and | 
not a person distinct from the Father and the Son” (Socrates, H. 
E. iv. 4). This opinion had many partizans in the Asiatic provinces. 
“but,” says Mosheim, ‘‘ the Council of Constantinople crushed it.” 
However, that the final clausesof the Nicene Creed which express dis- 
tinctly, amongst ot her truths, the deiry and personality o° the T 
Person of the Trinity were added at that Council to the origina 
form, is extrem 1 


doubtful. For—z. We find the expanded form 
(the Creed of Nicwa end-d, ‘f And we believe in the Holy Ghost.) 
which we now use in the Nicene Creed, in a work written by 
Epiphanius sevex years ¢efore the Council of Constantinople. So 
that at all events the enlarced Creed was not prepared by the 
Fathers then assembled. 2. It is extremely doubdttul if any symbol 
at all was set forth at C ns tantinople, Neither Socrates, nor 
Sozomen, nor Theodoret makes mention of one: but all, spea 
adherence to the evangelic faith ratified at Nica. Ivis sizni 
too that the expanded form was entirely ignored bv the C o 
Ephesus, 431. But at the Council of Chalcec jon, 451, its Was bro 
forward: thoug sh even then it appears that it was far from attaining 
general acceptance. By syo it had become the accepted fori (ac- 
cording toa letter of Pope Vigilius). “ It seems most likely there- 
fore that it was a profession received amongst the churches in the 


- patriarchate of Constantinople, but at first not more widely cir- 


culated” (J. R. Lumby, Commentary on Prayer-Book, 5. P, Cok: 
p. 66). F. J. A. Hort, ‘howe ver, (see Two Dissertations by) regards 
this “ Constantinopolitan ” Creed as the old Creed of Jerusalem en- 
larged and expanded; and he suggests that 5. Cyril of Jerusalem 
may have produced it before the ( ‘Bancil; which gave it some sort of 
approval. The addition, moreover, of the later clauses was not, as 
Mosheim seems to imagine, the only difference between ‘ie Nicene 
Creed and this Creed. 

That this lateness of accepted definition on a vital point should 
not excite our wi mder, Neander shows ‘‘the apprehension of the 
idea (of the onoovcrov of the Holy Spirit) had been so little per- 
meated as yet by the Christian consciousness of the unity ot God, 
that Gregory of Nazianzum could still say in 380, ‘Some of our 
theologians consider the Holy Spirit to be a certain mode of the 
Divine energy, others a creature of God, others God Himself. 
Others say they do not know which opinion they ought to accept, 
out of reverence for the Scriptures which Aave not clearly explained 
this point.’ Hilary of Poictiers says in his own original way that 
“he was well aware that nothing could be foreizn to God ’s nature, 
which searches into the deep things of that nature. Should one be 
displeased at being told that He exists by and throuch Him, by and 
from Whom are all things, that Heis the Spirit of God, but als so 
God's gift to believers, then will the apostles and prophets displease 
him ; for they affirm only that He errsts.'” ‘Uhere can be little 
doubt, however, that Gregory, in the follow ny fragment, is defending 
a statement already in enistence. He seenis even to follow the 
order of the words, ** Lord and giver of Life.” ‘* Who with the 
Father and the Son toge ther is worshipped and glorified.” Doubt- 
less the next clause, 
in what is lost. 
to have himself added these final clauses cannot be sul stantiated. 
For the MSS. of this treatise, sce p. 31. 


‘of the faith. 


not to answer a fool according to | 
But there is a danger lest through ' 


‘Who spake by the Prophets,” was dealt with | 
But, essentially a creed-maker as he was, his claim | ) 
| perhaps To nvwmevor). 


invade it, and make havoc of the sound word 
It has appeared to me, therefore, 
to be imperative to answer, not indeed accord- 
ing to the folly of these men who offer objec- 
tions of such a description to our Religion, but 
forthe correction of their depraved ideas. For 
that advice quoted above trom the Proverbs 
gives, I think, the watchword not for silence, 
ee for the correction of those who are display- 

= some act of folly: our answers, that is, are 
not to run on the level of their foolish concep- 
tions, but rather to overturn those unthinking 
and deluded views as to doctrine. 

What then is the charge they bring against 
us? They accuse us of profanity for entertain- 
ing lofty conceptions about the Holy Spirit. 
All that we, in following the teachings of the 
'| Fathers, confess as to the Spirit, they take ina 
sense of their own, and make it a handle against 


jus, to denounce us for profanity3, We e, for 


instance, confess that the Holy Spirit is of the 
same rank as the Father and the Son, so that 
there is no difference between them in anything, 
to be thought or named, that devotion can as- 
cribe to a Divine nature. We confess that, 
save His being contemplated as with peculiar 
attributes in regard of Person, the Holy Spirit 
is indeed from God, and of the Christ, ac- 
cording to Scripture+, but that, while not to 
be confounded with the Father in being never 
originated, nor with the Son in being the Only- 
begotten, and while to be regarded separately 
in certain distinctive properties, He has in 
all else, as I have just said, an exact identity 5 


2 onredovwsns « . yayypatva: both used by Galen. 

3 cis ageBetav ypabenv, This is Mai’s reading. Cf. aceBetas 
ypadn. The active (instead of middle) in this sense is found in 
Aristoph. Av. 1052: the passive is not infrequent in Demosthenes 
and /Eschines. 

+ From God, and of the Christ, according to Scripture. This 
is noticeable. The Greek is éx Tov @cov cart, kat Tov Xpiorov éo7t, 
Katios yeyparrat. Compare the words below “ proceeding from the 
Father, receiving from the Son.” 

> rb amapadAaxtoy (but there jis something lost before this; 
This word is used to express substantial 
jidentity. Origen uses it in alluding to the “Stoic resurrection,” 
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with them. But our opponents aver that He 
is a stranger to any vital communion with the 
Father and the Son; that by reason of an 
essential variation He is inferior to, and less 
than they in every point; in power, in glory, 
in dignity, in fine in everything that in word 
or thought we ascribe to Deity; that, in con- 
sequence, in their glory He has no share, to 
equal honour with them He has no claim ; 
and that, as for power, He possesses only so 
much of it as is sufficient for the partial activi- 
ties assigned to Him; that with the creative 
force He is quite disconnected. 

Such is the conception of Him that possesses 
them; and the logical consequence of it is 
that the Spirit has in Himself none of those 


‘marks which our devotion, in word or thought, 


ascribes to a Divine nature. What. then, shall 
be our way of arguing? We shall answer 
nothing new, nothing of our own invention, 
though they challenge us to it; we shall fall 
back upon the testimony in Holy Scripture 
about the Spirit, whence we learn that the 
Holy Spirit is Divine, and is to be called so. 
Now, if they allow this, and will not contradict 
the words of inspiration, then they, with all 
their eagerness to fight with us, must ttll us 
why they are for contending with us, instead 
of with Scripture. We say nothing different 
from that which Scripture says.—But in a Divine 
nature, as such, when once we have believed 
in it, we can recognize no distinctions suzyvested 
either by the Scripture teaching or by our own 
common sense; distinctions, that is, that would 
divide that Divine and transcendent nature 
within itself by any degrees of intensity and 
remission, so as to be altered from itself by 
being more or less. «Because we firmly believe 
that it is simple, uniform, incomposite, because 
we see in it no complicity or composition of 
dissimilars, therefore it is that, when once our 
minds have grasped the idea of Deity, we 
accept by the implication of that very name 
the perfection in it of every conceivable thing 
that befits the Deity. Deity, in fact, exhibits 
perfection in every line in which the good can 
be found. If it fails and comes short of per- 
fection in any single point, in that point the 
conception of Deity will be impaired, so that 
it cannot, therein, be or be called Deity at 
all; for how could we apply that word to a 
thing that is imperfect and deficient, and re- 
quiring an addition external to itself? 

We can confirm our argument by material 
instances. Fire naturally imparts the sense of 


> shall again begin, and the 


Zt. e. the time when the “Great Year’ 
“identical Socrates 


world’s history be literally repeated, 4 ¢. the 


shall marry the identical Xantippe, and teach the identical philo- 
sophy, &c.” ‘This expression was a favourite one also with Chry- 
sostom and Cyril of Alexandria to express the identity of Glory, 


of Godhead, and of Honour, in the Blessed ‘Trinity. 


heat to those who touch it, with all its com- 
ponent parts®; one part of it does not have the 
heat more intense, the other less intense ; but 
as long as it is fire at all, it exhibits an in- 
variable oneness with itself in an absolutely 
complete sameness of activity; if in any part 
it gets cooled at all, in that part it can no 
longer be’called fire; for, with the change of 
its heat-giving activity into the reverse, its 
name also is changed. It is the same with 
water, with air, with every element that under- 
lies the universe; there is one and the same 
description of the element, in each case, ad- 
mitting of no ideas of excess or defect ; water, 
for instance, cannot be called more or less 
water ; as long as it maintains an equal standard 
of wetness, so long the term water will be 
realized by it; but when once it is changed 
in the direction of the opposite quality? the 
name to be applied to it must be changed 
also. The yielding, buoyant, ‘“ nimble ’”® nature 
of the air, too, is to be seen in every part of 
it; while what is dense, heavy, downward 
gravitating, sinks out of the connotation of 
the very term “‘air.” So Deity, as long as it 
possesses perfection throughout all the proper- 
ties that devotion 9 may attach to it, by virtue 
of this perfection in everything good does not 
belie its name; but if any one of those things 
that contribute to this idea of perfection is 
subtracted from it, the name of Deity is falsified 
in that particular, and does not apply to the 
subject any longer. It is equally impossible to 
apply to a dry substance the name of water, to 
that whose quality is a state of coolness the 


|name of fire, to stiff and hard things the name 


of air, and to call that thing Divine which does 
not at once imply the idea of perfection ; or 
rather the impossibility is greater in this last 
case, 

If, then, the Holy Spirit is truly, and not 
in name only, called Divine both by Scripture 
and by our Fathers, what ground is left for 
those who oppose the glory of the Spirit? He 
is Divine, and absolutely good, and Omnipo- 
tent, and wise, and glorious, and eternal; He 
is everything of this kind that can be named 
to raise our thoughts to the grandeur of His 
being. The singleness of the subject of these 
properties testifies that He does not possess 
them in a measure only, as if we could imagine 
that He was one thing in His very substance, 
but became another by the presence of the 
aforesaid qualities. That condition is peculiar? 


6 Reading poplocs (cf. the same word below) for woptay, 
mpos THY evavtlay TOLOT)TA, 
8 nimble, koupov; compare Macbeth, I. vi. 
Vhe air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our senses.” 


9 Reading evaeBas. ® Reading (Siov yap todro. 
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to those beings who have been given a com- 
posite nature ; whereas the Holy Spirit is single 
and simple in every respect equally. This is 
allowed by all; the man who denies it does 
not exist. If, then, there is but one simple and 
single definition of His being, the good which 
He possesses is not an acquired good; but, 
whatever He may be besides, He is Himself 
Goodness, and Wisdom, and Power, and Sane- 
tification, and Righteousness, and Everlasting- 
ness, and Imperishability, and every name that 
is lofty, and elevating above other names. What, 
then, is the state of mind that leads these men, 
who do not fear the fearful sentence passed 
upon the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, to 
maintain that such a Being does not possess 
glory? For they clearly put that statement for- 
ward ; that we ought not to believe that He 
should be glorified: though I know not for 
what reason they judge it to be expedient not 
to confess the true nature of that which is 
essentially glorious. 

For the plea will not avail them in their sclf- 
defence, that He is delivered by our Lord to 
His disciples third in order, and that there- 
fore He is estranged from our ideal of Deity. 
Where in each case activity in working good 
shows no diminution or variation whatever, 
how unreasonable it is to suppose the nu- 
merical order to be a sign of any diminution 
or essential variation?! It is as if a man were 
to see a separate flame burning on three torches 
(and we will suppose that the third flame is 
caused by that of the first being transmitted to 
the middle, and then kindling the end torch3), 
and were to maintain that the heat in the first 
exceeded that of the others; that that next it 
showed a variation from it in the direction of 
the less; and that the third could not be called 
fire at all, though it burnt and shone just like 
fire, and did everything that fire does. but if 
there is really no hindrance to the third torch 
being fire, though it has been kindled from a 
previous flame, what is the philosophy of these 
men, who profanely think that they can slight 
the dignity of the Holy Spirit because He is 
named by the Divine lips after the Father and 
the Son? Certainly, if there is in our concep- 
tions of the substance of the Spirit anything that 
falls short of the Divine ideal, they do well in 
testifying to His not possessing glory; but if 
the highness of His dignity is to be perceived 
in every point, why do they grudge to make the 


2 Reading ¢darrucews tivos i KaTa hiow mapadAuyis, Ke T. Ay 


3 The Ancient Greek Fathers, speaking of this procession, 
mention the Father only, and never, 1 think, express the Son, as 
sticking constantly in this to the language of the Scriptures (Jolin 
xv. 26)"—Pearson. The language of the above simile of Gregory 
would bean illustration of this. So Greg. Naz., Orat, /. de Filio, 
“standing on our definitions, we introduce the Ungenerate, the 
Generated, and that which proceeds from the Father.” Tliis last 


expression was so known and public, that it is recorded even by 
Lucian in his P/Aslofatris, § 12. 


confession of His glory? As if any one after 
describing some one as a man, were to consider 
it not safe to go on to say of him as well that 
he is reasoning, mortal, or anything else that 
can be predicated of a man, and so were to 
cancel what he had just allowed : for if he is 
not reasoning, he is not a manag all; but if the 
latter is granted, how can there be any hesita- 
tion about the conceptions already implied in 
“man”? So, with regard to the Spirit, if when 
one calls Him Divine one speaks the truth, 
neither when one defines Him to be worthy of 
honour, to be glorious, good, omnipotent, does 
one lie; for all such conceptions are at once 
admitted with the idea of Deity. So that they 
must accept one of two alternatives; either not 
to call Him Divine at all, or to refrain from 
subtracting from His Deity any one of those 
conceptions which are attributable to Deity. We 
must then, most surely, comprehend along with 
each other these two thoughts, viz. the Divine 
nature, and along with it a just idea, a devout 
intuition+, of that Divine and transcendent 
nature. 

Since, then, it has been affirmed, and truly 
affirmed, that the Spirit is of the Divine Essence, 
and since in that one word “ Divine” every 
idea of greatness, as we have said, is involved, 
it follows that he who grants that Divinity has 
potentially granted 5 all the rest ;—the glorious- 
ness, the omnipotence, everything indicative of 
superiority. It is indeed a monstrous thing to 
refuse to confess this in the case of the Spirit : 
monstrous, because of the incongruity, as applied 
to Him, of the terms which in the list of oppo- 
sites correspond to the above terms. I mean, 
if one does not grant gloriousness, one must 
grant the absence of gloriousness ; if one sets 
aside His power, one must acquiesce in its 
opposite. So also with regard to honour, and 
goodness, and any other superiority, if they are 
not accepted, their opposites must be conceded. 

But if all must shrink from that, as going 
even beyond the most revolting blasphemy, 
then a devout mind must accept the nobler 
names and conceptions of the Holy Spirit, and 
must pronounce concerning Him all that we 
have already named, that He has honour, 
power, glory, goodness, and everything else 
that inspires devotion. It must own, too, 
that these realities do not attach to Him in 
imperfection or with any limit to the quality of 
their brilliance, but that they correspond with 
their names to infinity. He is not to be re- 
garded as possessing dignity up to a certain 
point, and then becoming different ; but He is 


4 Reading nal ris evoeBods evvolas. 

5 ‘The edition of Cardinal Mat has 6 éxetvo Sods 7) Svvajer, 
cuvupoddynoe, K. TA. But the sense requires the comma to be 
pliced after dovs. 
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ee eee 


always such. 
ages, or if you fix your gaze on the Hereafter %, 
you will find no falling off whatever in dignity, | 
or glory, or omnipotence, such as to constitute 


Him capable of increase by addition, or of 


diminution by subtraction. Being wholly and) 
entirely perfect, He admits diminution in 
nothing. Whereinsoever, on such a supposition 
as theirs, He is lessened, therein He will be 
exposed to the inroad of ideas tending to dis- 
honour Him. For that which is not absolutely | 
perfect must be suspected on some one point 
of partaking of the opposite character. But if| 


to entertain even the thought of this is a sign | 


of extreme derangement of mind, it is well to 
confess our belief that His perfection in all that 
is good is altogether unlimited, uncircumscribed, 
in no particular diminished. 

If such is the doctrine concerning Him when 
followed out’, let the same inquiry be made 
concerning the Son and the Father as well. 
Do you not confess ® a perfection of glory in the 
case of the one as in the case of the other? I 
think that all who reflect will allow it. If, then, 
the ‘honour of the Father is perfect, and the 
honour of the Son is perfect, and they have 


confessed as well the perfection of honour for | 


the Holy Spirit, wherefore do these new theorists 
dictate to us that we are not toa 


the Son? As for ourselves, we follow out the 
above considerations and find ourselves unable 
to think, as well as to say, that that which re- 
quires no addition for its perfection is, as com- 
pared with something else, less dignified ; for 
when we have something wherein, owing to its 
faultless perfection, 
possibility of increase, I do not see either 
wherein it can discover any possibility of dimin- 
ution. But these men, in denying the equality 
of honour, really lay down the comparative 
absence of it; and so also when they follow out 
further this same line of thought, by a diminu- 
tion arising from comparison they divert all 
the conceptions that devotion has formed of 
the Holy Spirit; they do not own His perfec- 
tion either in goodness, or omnipotence, or in 
any such attribute. But if they shrink from 
such open profanity and allow His perfection 
in every attribute of good, then these clever 
people must tell us how one perfect thing can 
be more perfect or less perfect than another 
perfect thing ; 
perfection applies to it, that thing can not admit 
of a greater and a less in the matter of ne rfection. 

If, then, they agree: that the Holy Spirit is 
perfect absolutely, and it has been Aerie in 


addition that true reverence requires perfection | 


——————————— em, Oeeererrwse’wsesce— 
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If you begin to count behind the 


llow in His | 
case an equality of honour with the Father and 


; | 
reason can discover no 


for so long as the definition of | 


in every good thing for the Father and the Son 
as well, what reasons can justify them in taking 
away the Father9 when once they have granted 
Him? For to take away “equality of dignity” 
with the Father is a sure proof that they do not 
think that the Spirit has a share in the perfec- 
tion of the Father. And as regards the idea 
| itself of this honour in the case of the Divine 
Being, from which they would exclude the 
| Spirit, what do they mean by it? Do they 
/mean that honour which men confer on men, 
when by word and gesture they pay respect 
to them, signifying their own deference in the 
form of precedence and all such-like practices, 
which in the foolish fashion of the day are 
kept up in the name of “honour.” But all 
these things depend on the goodwill of those 
who perform them; and if we suppose a 
case in which they do not choose to perform 
them, then there is no one amongst mankind 
who has from mere nature any advantage, such 
that he should necessarily be more honoured 
than the rest ; for all are marked alike with the 
same natural proportions. The truth of this is 
clear; it does not admit of any doubt. We 

|see, for instance, the man who to-day, because 
of the office which he holds, is considered by 
the crowd an object of honour, becoming to- 
morrow himself one of those who pay honour, 
the office having been transferred to another. 
Io they, then, conceive of an honour such as 
that in the case of the Divine Being, so that, as 
long as we please to pay it, that Divine honour 
is retained, but when we cease to do so it 
ceases too at the dictate of our will? Absurd 
thought, and blasphemous aswell! The Deity, 
being independent of us, does not grow in 
honour; He is evermore the same; He cannot 
pass into a better or a worse state; for He has 
no better, and admits no worse. 

In what sort of manner, then, can you honour 
the Deity? How can you heighten the Highest ? 
How can you give glory to that which is above 
all glory? How can you praise the Incom- 
prehensible? If ‘all the nations are as a drop 
of a bucket*,” as Isaiah says, if all living 
humanity were to send up one united note of 
praise in harmony together, what addition will 
this gift of a mere drop be to that which is 
glorious essentially? The heavens are telling 
the glory of God, and yet they are counted 
poor heralds of His worth: because His 
Majesty is exalted, not as far as the heavens, 


9 7, e. from fellowship with the Spirit. The text is rls 6 Adyos 


cab’ dv evAoyor Kpivovaty Tarepa dvacpecr, Seduixace ; (for which 
dehweooe isa conje cture) But pe r? aps mv €0 a avacpecy, évdagxwoat, 
or 6iagwor, would be a more intelligible reading; though the ex- 


amples of the hortatory subjunctive ‘Other than in the first person 
are, according to Porson (ad Lurts. Hee. 430), to be reckoned among 
| solecisms in classical Greek. 

' {5 xl. 15. But Mars text has orauds, not crayov (LXX.) 
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but high above those heavens, which are them- 
selves included within a small fraction of the 
Deity called figuratively His “span3.” And 


shall a man, this frail and short-lived creature, | 


so aptly likened to “grass,” who “to-day is,” 
and to-morrow is not, believe that he can 
worthily honour the Divine Being? It would 
be like some one lighting a thin fibre from some 
tow and fancying that by that spark he was 
making an addition to the dazzling rays of the 
sun. By what words, pray, will you honour 
the Holy Spirit, supposing you do wish to 
honour Him at all? By saying that He is 


‘absolutely immortal, without turning, or vari- 


ableness, always beautiful, always independent of 
ascription from others, working as He wills. all 
things in all, Holy, leading, direct, just, of true 
utterance, “searching the deep things of God,” 
“proceeding from the Father,” ‘receiving 4 
from the Son,” and all such-like things, what, 
after all, do you lend to Him by these and 
such-like terms? Do you mention what He 
has, or do you honour Him by what He has 
not? Well, if you attest what He has not, 
your ascription is meaningless and comes to 
nothing; for he who calls bitterness “‘sweet- 
ness,” while he lies himself, has failed to 
commend that which is blamable. Whereas, 
if you mention what He has, such and such a 
quality is essential, whether men recognize it 
or not; He remains the object of faith 5, says 
the Apostle, if we have not faith. 

What means, then, this lowering and this ex- 
panding of their soul, on the part of these men 
who are enthusiastic for the Father’s honour, 
and grant to the Son an equal share with Him, 
but in the case of the Spirit are for narrowing 
down their favours; seeing that it has been 
demonstrated that the intrinsic worth of the 
Divine Being does not depend for its contents 
upon any will of ours, but has been always 
inalienably inherent in Him? Their narrow- 
ness of mind, and unthankfulness, is exposed 
in this opinion of theirs, while the Holy Spirit 
is essentially honourable, glorious, almighty, and 
all that we can conceive of in the way of exalt- 
ation, in spite of them. 

“Yes,” replies one of them, “but we have 
been taught by Scripture that the Father is the 
Creator, and in the same way that it was 
‘through the Son®’ that ‘all things were 
made’; but God’s word tells us nothing of this 
kind about the Spirit; and how, then, can it 
be right to place the Holy Spirit in a position 
of equal dignity with One Who has displayed such 
magnificence of power through the Creation?” 

What shall we answer so this? ‘That the 


thoughts of their hearts are so much idle talk, | 


Tov ovpavoy omibauy. 


oS. Johni 3 


3 Is. xl. 12, Tis euetpynoe . . . 704 M0 
4 A\auSavonevov. murTos, 2 Lim. il. 13. 


when they imagine that the Spirit was not al- 
ways with the Father and the Son, but that, as 
occasion varies, He is sometimes to be con- 
templated as alone, sometimes to be found in 
the closest union with Them. For if the 
heaven, and the earth, and all created things 
were really made through the Son and from 
the Father, but apart from the Spirit, what was 
the Holy Spirit doing at the time when the 
Father was at work with the Son upon the 
Creation? Was He employed upon some 
other works, and was this the reason that He 


| had no hand in the building of the Universe? 


But, then, what special work of the Spirit have 
they to point to, at the time when the world 
was being made? Surely, it is senseless folly 
to conceive of a creation other than that which 
came into existence from the Father through 
the Son. Well, suppose that He was not em- 
ployed at all, but dissociated Himself from the 
busy work of creating by reason of an inclina- 
tion to ease and rest, which shrank from toil ? 
May the gracious Spirit Himself pardon this 
baseless supposition of ours! The blasphemy 
of these theorists, which we have had to follow 
out in every step it takes, has caused us unwit- 
tingly to soil our discussion with the mud of 
their own imaginings. ‘The view which is con- 
sistent with all reverence is as follows. We 
are not to think of the Father as ever parted 
from the Son, nor to look for the Son as sepa- 
rate from the Holy Spirit. As it is impossible 
to mount to the Father, unless our thoughts 
are exalted thither through the Son, so it is 
impossible also to say that Jesus is Lord except 
by the Holy Spirit. Therefore, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are to be known only in a 
perfect Trinity, in closest consequence and 
union with each other, before all creation, be- 
fore all the ages, before anything whatever of 
which we can form anidea7. The Father is 
always Father, and in Him the Son, and with 
the Son the Holy Spint. If these Persons, 
then, are inseparate from each other, how great 
is the folly of these men who undertake to 
sunder this indivisibility by certain distinctions 
of time, and so far to divide the Inseparable as 
to assert confidently, “the Father alone, through 
the Son alone, made all things”; the Holy 
Spirit, that is, being not present at all on the 
occasion of this making, or else not working. 
Well, if He was not present, they must tell us 
where He was; and whether, while God em- 
braces all things, they can imagine any separate 
standing-place for the Spint, so that He could 
have remained in isolation during the time 
occupied by the process of creating. If, on 
the other hand, He was present, how was it 
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that He was inactive? Because He could not, 
or because He would not, work? Did He 
abstain willingly, or because some strong neces- 
sity drove Him away? Now, if He deliber rately 
embraced this inactivity, He must reject work- 
ing in any other possible way either; and He 
Who affirmed that “He worketh all things in 
all, as He wills ’,” is according to them a liar. 
If, on the contrary, this Spirit has the impulse 
to work, but some overwhelming control hinders 
His design, they must tell us the wherefore of 
this hindrance. Was it owing to his being 
grudged a share in the glory ‘of. those oper- 
ations, and in order to secure that the admir- 
ation at their success should not extend to a 
third person as its object; or to a distrust of 
His help, as if His co-operation would result in 
present mischief? These clever men most 
certainly furnish the grounds for our holding 
one of these two hypotheses; or else, if a 
grudging spirit has no connection with the 
Deity, any more than a failure can be conceived 
of in any relation to an Infallible Being, what 
meaning of any kind is there in these narrow 
views of theirs, which isolate the Spirit’s power 
from all world-building efficiency? Their duty 
“rather was to expel their low human way of 
thinking, by means of loftier ideas, and to make 
a calculation more worthy of the sublimity of 
the objects in question. For neither did the 
Universal God make the universe “through the 
Son,” as needing any help, nor does the Only- 
begotten God work all things “by the Holy 
Spirit,” as having a power that comes short of 
His design; but the fountain of power is the 
Father, and the power of the Father is the Son, 
and the spirit of that power is the Holy Spirit ; 
and Creation entirely, in all its visible and 
spiritual extent, is the finished work of that 
Divine power. And seeing that no toil can be 
thought of in the composition of anything con- 
nected with the Divine Being (for performance 
being bound to the moment of willing, the 
Plan at once becomes a Reality), we should be 
justified in calling all that Nature which came 
into existence by creation a movement of Will, 
an impulse of Design, a transmission of Power, 
beginning from the Father, og ape: through 
the Son, and completed in the Holy S pirit. 
This is the view we take, after the anaes. 
sional way usual with us; and we reject all these 
elaborate sophistries of our adversaries, believing 
and confessing as we do, that in every deed 
and thought, whether in this world, or beyond 
this world, whether in time, or in eternity, the 
Holy Spirit is to be apjuehended as joined to 
the Father and Son, and is wanting in no wish 
or energy, or anything else that is implied in a 


§@ x Cor. xiii. 6. 


devout conception of Supreme Goodness 9; 
and, therefore, that, except for the distinction 
of order and Person, no variation in any point 
is to be apprehended ; but we assert that while 
His place is counted third in mere sequence 
after the Father and Son, third in the order of 
the transmission, in all other respects we acknow- 
ledge His inseparable union with them; both 
in nature, in honour, in godhead, and glory, and 
majesty, and almighty power, and in all devout 
belief. 

But with regard to service and worship, and 
the other things which they so nicely calculate 
about, and bring into prominence, we say this ; 
that the Holy Spirit is exalted above all that 
we can do for Him with our merely human 
purpose ; our worship is far beneath the honour 
due ; and anything else that in human customs 
is held as honourable is somewhere below 
the dignity of the Spirit; for that which in its 
essence is measureless surpasses those who 
offer their all with so slight and circumscribed 
and paltry a power of giving. This, then, we 
say.to those of them who subscribe to the 
reverential conception of the Holy Spirit that 
He is Divine, and of the Divine nature. But 
if there is any of them who rejects this state- 
ment, and this idea involved in the very name 
of Divinity, and says that which, to the de- 
struction of the Spirit’s greatness, is in circu- 
lation amongst the many, namely, that He be- 
longs, not to making, but to made, beings, that 
it is right to regard Him not as of a Divine, 
but as of a created nature, we answer to a pro- 
position such as this, that we do not understand 
how we can count those who make it amongst 
the number of Chrisuans at all. For just as it 
would not be possible to style the unformed 
embryo a human being, but only a potential 
one, assuming that it is completed so as to come 
forth to human birth, while as long as it is 
in this unformed state, it is something other 
than a human being; so our reason cannot 
recognize as a Christian one who has failed to 
receive, with regard to the entire mystery, the 
genuine form of our religiont. We can hear 
Jews believing in God, and our God too: even 
our Lord reminds? them in the Gospel that they 
recognize no other God than the Father of the 
Only-begotten, “ of Whom ye say that he is your 
God.” “Are we, then, to call the Jews Chris- 
tians because they too agree to worship the 
God Whom we adore? I am aware, too, that 
the Manichees go about vaunting the name of 
Christ. Because they hold revered the Name 
to which we bow the knee, shall we therefore 
number them amongst Christians? So, too, 


9 xara Td ayabov ; probably here in its Platonic, rather than its 
ordinary sense. : my aAnOn popbwow THs EvaEBeElas. 


2 gyriOetar: ovvriderat, ‘concedes to,” would perhaps be better. 
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he who both believes in the Father and re- 
ceives the Son, but sets aside the Majesty of 
the Spirit, has “denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel,” and belies the name of Christ 
which he bears. The Apostle bids themanof God 
to be “perfect3.” Now, to take only the general 
man, perfection must consist in completeness 
in every aspect of human nature, in having 
reason, capability of thought and knowledge, a 
share of animal life, an upright bearing, risi- 
bility, broadness of nail; and if any one were | 
to term some individual a man, and yet were 
unable to produce evidence in his case of the 
foregoing signs of human nature, his terming 
him so would be a valueless honour. Thus, too, 
the Christian is marked by his Belief in Father, | 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; in this consists the form 
of him who is fashioned+ in accordance with 
the mystery of the truth. But if his form is 
arranged otherwise, I will not recognize the 
existence of anything whence the form is ab- 
sent ; there is a blurring out of the mark, and 
a loss of the essential form, and an alteration 
of the characteristic signs of our complete 
humanity, when the Holy Spirit is not included 
in the Belief. For indeed the word of Eccle- 
siastes says true ; your heretic is no living man, 
but “bones,” he says, “in the womb of her | 
that is with child®”; for how can one who does | 
not think of the unction along with the Anointed 
be said to believe in the Anointed? ‘ Him,” | 
says (Peter), “did God anoint with the Holy 
Spirit 7.” 

These destroyers of the Spirit’s glory, who 
relegate Him to a subject world, must tell us 
of what thing that unction is the symbol. Is 
it not a symbol of the Kingship? And what? 
Do they not believe in the Only-begotten as in 
His very naturea King? Men who have not| 
once for all enveloped their hearts with the 
Jewish “vail®” will not gainsay that He is this. 
If, then, the Son is in His very nature a king, 
and the unction is the symbol of His kingship, 
what, in the way of a consequence, does your 
reason demonstrate? Why, that the Unction 
is not a thing alien to that Kingship, and so 
that the Spirit is not to be ranked in the 
Trinity as anything strange and foreign either. 
For the Son is King, and His living, realized, 
and personified Kingship is found in the Holy 
Spirit, Who anoints the Only-begotten, and so 

makes Him the Anointed, and the King of all | ¢ 
things that exist. If, then, the Father is King, 
and the Only-begotten is King, and the Holy 


3 2 Cor. xiii. x1, Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. : 

4 Cf. 2 Vim. i. 13 (brotéxwow); Rom. ii. 20 (udpdwow); vi. 17 
(rHrov), all referring to trath as contained ina formula. Cf. also 
Gal. iv. 19. 

5S Reading rigew ‘eco dna. 

6 Eccles. Xi. 5 XX.), ovx fort ytwwoxwy tis 9 669s Tov 
ryeimaros, Ws OTT CV pee xvowopovaons. 
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Ghost is the Kingship, one and the same 
definition of Kingship must prevail throughout 
this ‘Trinity, and the thought of “unction” 

conycys the hidden meaning that there is no 
interval of separation between the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. For as between the body’s sur- 
face and the liquid of the oil nothing inter- 
vening can be detected, either in reason or in 
pe reeption, so inseparable is the union of the 
Spirit with the Son ; and the result is that who- 
soever is to touch the Son by faith must needs 


| first encounter the oil in the very act of touch- 


ing; there is not a part of Him devoid of the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore belict in the Lordship 
of the Son arises in those who entertain it, by 
means of the Holy Ghost; on all sides the 
Holy Ghost is met by those who by faith 
approach the Son. If, then, the Son is essen- 
tially a King, and the Holy Spirit is that 
dignity of Kingship which anoints the Son, 
what.deprivation of this Kingship, in its essence 
and comparing it with itself, can be imagined ? 

Again, let us look at it in this way. King- 
ship 1s most assuredly shown in the rule over 
subjects.. -Now .what is. “subject” to; this 
Kingly Being? The Word includes, the ages 
certainly, and all that is in them ;- ‘‘“ Phy Kaing- 
dom,” it says, “‘is a Kingdom of ages,” and, by 
ages, It means every substance in them created 


in infinite space 9, whether visible or invisible ; 


for in them all things were created by the 
Maker of those ages. If, then, the Kingship 
must always be thought of along with the King, 
and the world of subjects is acknowledged to 
be something other than the world of rulers, 
what absurdity it is for these men to contradict 
themselves thus, attributing as they do the 
unction as an expression for the worth of Him 
Whose very nature it is to bea King, yet de- 
grading that unction Itself to the rank of a 
subject, as if wanting in such worth! If Itisa 
subject by virtue of its nature, then why is It 
made the unction of Kingship, and so associ- 
ated with the Kingly dignity of the Only-be- 
gotten? If, on the other hand, the capacity to 
rule is shown by Its being included in the 
majesty of Kingship, where is the necessity of 
having everything dragged down to a plebeian! 
and servile lower condition, and numbered with 
the subject creation? When we affirm of the 
Spirit the two conditions, we cannot be in both 
cases speaking the truth: ze. that He is ruling, 
and that He is subject. If He rules, He is not 
under any lord, but if He is subject, then He 
cannot be comprehended with the Being who is 
a King. Men are recognized as amongst men, 


9 éx rou mepmexovtos. This expression of Anaxagoras is repeated 
more than once in the Treatise ** On the Soul.” 

T Stwrieny. On 1 Cor. xiv. 16,‘O avarAnpwv Tov TOTOV Tov iSustov 
Theodoret says, ‘'(duaryy xadet Tov ty Two Aatew Taymare TeTAYypEVoU, 
‘Theophylact also renders the word by the same equivalent, 
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angels amongst angels, everything amongst its 
kind ; and so the Holy Spirit must needs be be- 
lieved to belong to one only of two worlds; t 
the ruling, or to the inferior world ; for between 
these two our reason can recognize nothing ; no 
new invention of any natural attribute on the 
borderland of the Created and the Uncreated 
can be thought of, such as would participate’ in 
both, yet be neither entirely ; we cannot imagine 
such an amalgamation and we lding oe of 
Opposites by anything being blended of the 
Created and the Uncreated, and two opposites 
thus coalescing into one person, in which case 
the result of that strange mixture would not 
only be a composite thing, but composed of 
elements that were unlike, and disagreeing as 
to time; for that which reccives its personality 
from a creation is assuredly posterior to that 
which subsists without a creation. 

If, then, they declare the Holy Ghost to be 
blended of both, they must consequently view 
that blending as of a prior with a posterior 
thing; and, according to them, He will be 
prior to Himself; and reversely, posterior ‘to 
Himself; from the Uncreated He will get the 
seniority, and from the Created the juniority. 
But, in the nature of things, this cannot be: 
and so it must most certainly be true to affirm 
of the Holy Spirit one only of these alterna- 
tives, and that is, the attribute of being Un- 
created ; 
involved in the other alternative; all things 
that we can think of in the actual creation 
have, by virtue of all having received their 
existence by an act of creation, a rank and 
value perfectly equal in all cases, and so what 
reason can there be for separating the Holy 
Spirit from the rest of the creation, and ranking 
Him with the Father and the Son? Logic, 
then, will discover this about Him; That which 
is contemplated as part of the Uncreated, does 
not exist by creation; or, if It does, then It 
has no more power than its kindred creation, 
It cannot associate itself with that Transcendent 
Nature ; if, on the other hand, they declare that 
He is acreated being, and at the same time 
has a power which is above the creation, then 
the creation will be found at variance with it- 
self, divided into ruler and ruled, so that part 
of it is the benefactor, part the benefited, part 
the sanctifier, part the sanctified ; and all that 
fund of blessings which we believe to be provided 
for the creation by the Holy Spirit are present 
in Him, welling up abundantly, and pouring 
forth upon others, while the creation remains 
in need of the thence-issuing help and grace, 
and receives, as a mere dole, those blessings 
which can be passed to it froma fellow-creature ! 
‘That would be like favouritism and respecting 
of persons; when we know that there is no 


for notice the amount of absurdity | 


0 | 


{such partiality in the nature of things, as 
that those existences which differ in no way 
from cach other on the score of substance 
should not have equal power; and I think 
that no one who reflects will admit such 
views. Either He imparts nothing to others, 
if He possesses nothing essentially; or, if we 
do believe that He does give, His possession 
beforehand of that gift must be granted; this 
capacity of giving blessings, whilst needing one- 
self no such extraneous help, is the peculiar and 
exquisite privilege of Deity, and of no other. 
Then let us look to this too. In Holy 
Baptism, what is it that we secure thereby? Is 
it not a participation in a lite no longer subject 
to death? I think that no one who can in 
any way be reckoned amongst Christians will 
deny that statement. What then? Is that 
life-giving power in the water itself which is 
employed to convey the grace of Baptism? 
Or is it not rather clear to every one that this 
element is only employed as a means in the ex- 
ternal ministry, and of itself contributes nothing 
towards the sanctification, unless it be first 
transtormed itself by the sanctitication; and 
that what gives life to the baptized is the 
Spirit; as our Lord Himself says in respect to 
Him with His own lips, “It is the Spirit that 
giveth life;” but for the completion of this 
grace He alone, received by faith, does not give 
life, but belief in our Lord must precede, in 
order that the livel y gift may come upon the be- 
liever, as our Lord has spoken, *‘ He giveth life to 
whom Hewilleth.” But further still, seeing that 
this grace administered through the Son is 
dependent on the Ungenerate Source of all, 
Seripture accordingly teaches us that belief in 
the Iather Who engendereth all things is to 
come first ; so that this life-giving grace should 
be completed, for those fit to receive it, after 
starting from that Source as froma spring pour- 
ing life abundantly, through the Only-begotten 
Who is the True life, by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. If, then, life comes in baptism, 
and baptism receives its completion in the 
name of Father, Son, and Spirit, what do these 
men mean who count this Minister of life as 
nothing? If the gift is a slight one, they must 
tell us the thing that is more precious than 
this life. But if everything whatever that is 
precious is second to this life, I mean that 
higher and precious life in which the brute 
creation has no part, how can they dare to 
depreciate so great a favour, or rather the 
actual Being who grants the favour, and to 
degrade Him in their conceptions of Him to 
a subject world by disjoining Him from the 
higher world of deity Finally, if they | will 


2 © Whetheror not the Macedonians explicitly denied the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghostis uncertain; but they viewed Hin as essentialy 
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have it that this bestowal of life is a small 
thing, and that it means nothing great and 
awful in the nature of the Bestower, how is it 
they do not draw the conclusion which this 
very view makes inevitable, namely, that we 
must suppose, even with regard to the Only- 
begotten and the Father Himself, nothing great 
in Their life, the same as that which we have 
through the Holy Spirit, supplied as it is from 
the Father through the Son? 

So that if these despisers and impugners of 
their very own life conceive of the gift as a 
little one, and decree accordingly to slight the 
Being who imparts the gift, let them be made 
aware that they cannot limit to one Person 
only their ingratitude, but must extend its pro- 
fanity beyond the Holy Spirit to the Holy 
Trinity Itself. For lke as the grace flows 
down in an unbroken stream from the Father, 
through the Son and the Spirit, upon the 
persons worthy of it, so does this profanity 
return backward, and is transmitted from the 
Son to the God of all the world, passing from 
one to the other. If, when a man 1s shvhted, 
He Who sent him is slighted (yet what a 
distance there was between the man and the 
Sender !), what criminality 3 is thereby implied 
in those who thus defy the Holy Spirit! Per- 
haps this is the blasphemy against our Law-giver4 
for which the judgment without remission has 
been decreed ; since in Him the entire Being, 
Blessed and Divine, is insulted also. As the 
devout worshipper of the Spirit sees in Him the 
glory of the Only-begotten, and in that sight 
beholds the image of the Infinite God, and by 
means of that image makes an outline, upon his 
own cognition ®, of the Original, so most plainly 
does this contemner? (of the Spirit), whenever 
he advances any of his bold statements against 
the glory of the Spirit, extend, by virtue of the 
same reasoning, his profanity to the Son, and 
beyond Him to the Father. Therefore, those 
who reflect must have fe:r Jest they perpetrate 
an audacity the result of which will be the 
complete blotting out of the perpetrator of it; 
and while they exalt the Spirit in the naming, 
they will even before the naming exalt Him in 
their thought, it being impossible that words can 
mount along with thought ; still when one shall 
have reached the highest limit of human faculties, 
the utmost height and magnificence of idea 
to which the mind can ever attain, even then 
2G. Se aa Sele DE aaraleaieS 


separate from, and external to, the One Indivisible Godhead. The 
* Nicene’ Creed declares that He is the Lovif. or Sovercien Spirit, 
because the heretics considered Him to be a minister of God; and 
the Supreme Gi: er of Life, because they considered Him a mere 
instrument by which we receive the gift.” —Newman’s dl rians, note 
p- 420. , y 7 3 KaTaKptoty. es ; 

4+ xara Tov vomoberov is Mai’s reading. Tut xara tov vopoberny, 
f. ¢. according to S. Mark iii. 29, S. Luke xii, ro, would be preter- 
able. Migne reads mapa in this sense. 

5 ro has probably dropped out. ’ 

6 ry) yrwoet éavTov. 7 Something has dropped out here. 
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one must believe it is far below the glory that 
belongs to’ Him, according to the words in 
the Psalms, that “after exalting the Lord our 
God, even then ye scarcely worship the foot- 
stool beneath His feet”: and the cause of this 
dignity being so incomprehensible. is nothing 
else than that He is holy. 

If, then, every height of man’s ability falls 
below the grandeur of the Spirit (for that is 
what the Word means in the metaphor of “ foot- 
stool”), what vanity is theirs who think that 
there is within themselves a power so great that 
it rests with them to define the amount of value 
to be attributed to a being who is invaluable ! 
And so they pronounce the Holy Spirit un- 
worthy of some things which are associated 
with the idea of value, as if their own abilities 
could do far more than the Spirit, as estimated 
by them, is capable of. What pitiable, what 
wretched madness! They understand not what 
they are themselves when they talk like this, 
and what the Holy Spirit against Whom they 
insolently range themselves. Who will tell 
these people that men are “a spirit that goeth 
forth and returneth not again9,” built up in 
their mother’s womb by means of a soiled 
conception, and returning all of them to a 
soiled earth; inheriting a life that is likened 
unto grass; blooming for a little during life’s 
illusion *, and then withering away, and all the 
bloom upon them being shed and yanishing; 
they themselves not knowing with certainty 
what they were before their birth, nor into 
what they will be changed, their soul being 
ignorant of her peculiar destiny as long as she 
tarries in the flesh? Such is man. 

On the contrary the Holy Spirit is, to begin 
with, because of qualities that are essentially 
holy, that which the Father, essentially Holly, is ; 
and such as the Only-begotten is, such is the 
Holy Spirit ; then, again, He is so by virtue of 


life-giving, of imperishability, of unvariableness, 
of everlastingness, of justice, of wisdom, of 
rectitude, of sovereignty, of goodness, of power, 
of capacity to give all good things, and above 
them all life itself, and by being everywhere, 


being present in each, filling the earth, residing 
in the heavens, shed abroad upon supernaturai 
Powers, filling all things according to the 
deserts of each, Himself remaining full, being 
with all who are worthy, and yet not parted 
from the Holy Trinity. He ever ‘searches 
the deep things of God,” ever “receives” from 
the Son, ever is being “sent,” and yet not 
separated, and being “ glorified,” and yet He has 
always had glory. It is plain, indeed, that one 
who gives glory to another must be found himself 
in the possession of superabundant glory ; for 


8 émiBa\\ovans. 


Cf, Pswxeixs-§i7 2: Chronyxavitt, 2. 
9 Wisdom xvi. 14. 
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how could one devoid of glory glorify another ? 
Unless a thing be itself light, how can it dis- 
play the gracious gift of light? So the power 
to glorify could never be displayed by one who 
was not himself glory?, and honour, and 
majesty, and greatness. Now the Spirit does 
glorify the Father and the Son. Neither does 
He lie Who saith, ‘Them that glorify Me I 
glorify” 3; and “I have glorified Thee 4,” is said 


by our Lord to the Father; and again He says, | 


“Glorify Thou Me with the glory w ‘hich I had 
with Thee before the world was 5.” The Divine 
Voice answers, 
glorify again®.” You sce the revolving circle 
of the glory moving from Like to Like. The 
Son is glorified by the Spirit; the Father ts 
glorified by the Son: again the Son has His 
glory from the Father; and the Only-begotten 
thus becomes the glory of the Spirit. For with 
what shall the Father be glorified, but with the 
true glory of the Son: 


the Spirit? In like manner, again, Faith com- 
pletes the circle, and glorifies the Son by means 
of the Spirit, and the Father by means of the 
Son. 

If such, then, is the greatness of the Spirit, 
and whatever is morally beautiful, whatever 1s 
good, coming from God as it does through the 
Son, is completed by the instrumentality “of the 
Spirit that “worketh all in all,” 
set themselves against their own life? © Why 
do they alienate themselves from the hope 
belonging to “such as are to be saved”? 


“T have both glorified. and will | 


Vt 


and with what again shall ! 
the Son be glorified, but with the majesty of| 


why do they | 


Why do they sever themselves from their cleav- | 


ing unto God? For how can any man cleave 
unto the Lord unless the Spirit operates with- 
in us that union of ourselves with Him? Why 
do they haggle with us about the amount of 
service and of worship? Why do they use 
that word “worship” in an ironical sense, 
derogatory to a Divine and entirely Independent 
Being, supposing that they desire their own 
salvation? We would say to them, “Your 
supplication is the advantage of you who ask, 
and not the honouring of Him Who grants it. 
Why, then, do you approach your Benefactor as 
if you had something to give? Or rather, why 
do you refuse to name asa benefactor at all 
Him Who gives you your blessings, and slight 
the Life-giver while clinging to Life? Why, 
seeking for His sanctification, do you miscon- 
ceive of the Dispenser of the Grace of sancti- 
fication ; and as to the giving of those bless- 


ings, why, not de nying that He has the power, , 


do you deem Him not worthy to be asked to 


nn EEEEEEE EE EEEEEREEREEEEEe 


2 Tt is worth noticing that Gregory maintains (Hom. xv. on 
Canticles) that Asta in Scripture means the Holy Ghost. 

3 Cf. 1 Samm? ti. 30. S. Jolin xvu. 4. 

5S. John xvii. 5. S. John xii. 28. 


‘give, and fail to take this into consideration, 
viz. how much greater a thing it is to give some 
{blessing than to be asked to give it? The 
‘askmg does not unmistakably witness to great- 
/ness in him who is asked ; for it is possible that 
|one who does not have the thing to give might 
be asked for it, for the asking depends only on 
he will of the asker. But one who actually 
bestows some blessing has thereby given un- 
doubted evidence of a power residing in him. 
Why then, while testifying to the greater thing 
in Him,—I mean the power to bestow every- 
thing that is morally beautiful?7—do you de- 
prive Him of the asking, as of something of 
importance; although this asking, as we have 
said, is often performed in the case of those 
who have nothing in their eng owing to the 
delusion of their devotees? For instance, the 
slaves of superstition ask the idols for the 
objects of their wishes; but the asking does 
not, in this instance of the idols, confer any 
glory; only people pay that attention to them 
owing to the deluded expectation that they will 
get some one of the things they ask for, and 
so they do not cease to ask. But you, per- 
suaded as you are of what and how great things 
the Holy Spirit is the Giver, do you neglect 
the asking them from Him, taking refuge in 
the law which bids you “worship God and 
serve Him only?’ Well, how will you worship 
Him only, tell me, when you have severed Him 
from His intimate union with His own Only- 
begotten and His own Spirit? This worship is 
simply Jewish. 

But you will’ say, ‘When I think of the 
Father it is the Son (alone) that I have included 
as well in that term.” But tell me; when you 
have grasped the notion of the Son have you 
not admitted therein that of the Holy Spint too ? 
For how can you confess the Son except by the 
Holy Spirit? At what moment, then, is the 
Spirit in a state of separation from the Son, 
so that when the Father is being worshipped, 
the worship of the Spirit is not included along 
with that of the Son? And as regards their 
worship itself, what in the world do they 
reckon it to be? They bestow it, as some 
exquisite picce of honour, upon the God over 
all, and convey it over, sometimes, so as to 
reach the Only-begotten also; but the Holy 
Spirit they re: vard as unworthy of such a 
privilege. Now, in the common parlance of 
mankind, that self-prostration of inferiors upon 
the ground which they practise when they 
salute their betters is termed worship. Thus, 
‘it was by such a posture that the patriarch 
Jacob, in his self-humiliation, seems to have 
wished to show his inferiority when coming to 


7 xaddv. 8 Deut. vi. 13; X. 20. 
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meet his brother and to appease his wrath ; for 
“he bowed himself to the ground,” says the 
Scripture, “three times”’; and  Joseph’s 
brethren, as long as they knew him not, and 
he pretended before them that he knew them 
not, by reason of the exaltation of his rank 
reverenced his sovereignty with this worship ; 
and even the great Abraham himself ‘ bowed 
himself?” “to the children of Heth,” a stranger 
amongst the natives of that land, showing, I 
opine, by that action, how far more powerful 
those natives were than sojourners. It is 
possible to speak of many such actions both 
in the ancient records, and from examples be- 
fore our eyes in the world now 2. 

Do they too, then, mean this by their 
worship? Well, is it anything but absurdity 
to think that it is wrong to honour the Holy 
Spirit with that with which the patriarch 
honoured even Canaanites? Or do they con- 
sider their “worship” something different to 
this, as if one sort were fitting for men, another 
sort for the Supreme Being? But then, how 
is it that they omit worship altogether in the 
instance of the Spirit, not even bestowing 
upon Him the worship conceded in the case 
of men? And what kind of worship do they 
imagine to be reserved especially for the Deity ? 
Is it to be spoken word, or acted gesture? 
Well, but are not these marks of honour 
shared by men as well? In their case words 
are spoken and gestures acted. Is it not, then, 
plain to every one who possesses the least 
amount of reflection, that any gift worthy of 
the Deity mankind has not got to give; for the 
Author of all blessings has no need of us. But 
it is we men who have transferred these indica- 
tions of respect and admiration, which we adopt 
towards each other, when we would show by 
the acknowledgment of a neighbour's superiority 
that one of us is in a humbler position than 
another, to our attendance upon a Higher 
Power ; out of our possessions we make a gift 
of what is most precious to a priceless Nature. 
Therefore, since inen, approaching emperors 
and potentates for the objects which they wish in 
some way to obtain from those rulers, do not 


9 The LXX. has mpomexvvyrev én THY ynv emraxts, Gen, xxxiii. 3. 
2 rpogexuvyge Th Aaw THs NS, TOS viots TOU XeT, Gen. xxiii. 7. 
® 00 Biov. This is a late use of Bios. 


bring to them their mere petition only, but em- 
| ploy every possible means to induce them to feel 
pity and favour towards themselves, adopting a 
humble voice, anda kneeling position 3, clasping 
their knees, prostrating themselves on the 
ground, and putting forward to plead for their 
petition all sorts of pathetic signs, to wake that 
| pity,—so it is that those who recognize the 
‘True Potentate, by Whom all things in existence 
are controlled, when they are supplicating for 
that which they have at heart, some lowly in 
spirit because of pitiable conditions in this 
world, some with their thoughts lifted up be- 
cause of their eternal mysterious hopes, seeing 
that they know not how to ask, and that their 
humanity is not capable of displaying any 
reverence that can reach to the grandeur of 
that Glory, carry the ceremonial used in the 
case of men into the service of the Deity. And 
this is what “‘ worship” is,—that, I mean, which 
is offered for objects we have at heart along with 
supplication and humiliation. Therefore Daniel 
too bends the knees to the Lord, when asking 
His love for the captive people ; and He Who 
“bare our sicknesses,” and intercedes for us, is 
recorded in the Gospel to have fallen on His 
face, because of the man that He had taken 
upon Him, at the hour of prayer, and in this 
posture to have made His petition, enjoining 
thereby, I think, that at the time of our petition 
our voice 1s not to be bold, but that we are to 
assume the attitude of the wretched ; since the 
Lord “resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble ;” and somewhere else (He 
says), “ he that exalteth himself shall be abased.” 
If, then, ‘worship ” is a sort of suppliant state, 
or pleading put forward for the object of the 
petition, what is the intention of these new- 
fashioned regulations? These men do not 
even deign to ask of the Giver, nor to kneel to 
the Ruler, nor to attend upon the Potentate. 
* * * + * 


3 Still the word rpooxuvetvy became consecrated to the highest 
Christian worship, while @eparevecy was employed for address to 
the angels, ‘* Every supplication, every prayer, every entreaty, 
and every giving of thanks inust be ofered to the Almighty through 
the High Priest who is over all the angels, the incarnate Word and 
God. And we shall make supplication and prayer to the Word 
Himself also, and we shall give Him thanks if we can distinguish 
prayer in its proper meaning from the wrong use of the word,” 
Origen c. Cels. ve 4 (Ch vii, 13, where he answers the question 
whether Gabriel, Michael, aad the rest of the archangels should be 
addressed, deparevéotar), 
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ALL you who study medicine have, one may 
say, humanity for your profession: and I think 
that one who preferred your science to all the 
serious pursuits of life would form the proper 
judgment, and not miss the right decision, if it 
be true that life, the most valued of all things, 
is athing to be shunned, and full of pain, if it 
may not be had with health, and health your 
art supplies. But in your own case the science 
is ina notable degree of double efficacy ; you 
enlarge for yourself the bounds of its humanity, 


since you do not limit the benefit of your art | 


to men’s bodies, but take thought also for the 
cure of troubles of the mind. I say this, not 
only following the common reports, but be- 
cause I have learnt it from experience, as in 
many other matters, so especially at this time 
in this indescribable malice of our enemies, 
which you skilfully dispersed when it swept 
like some evil flood over our life, dispelling 
this violent inflammation of our heart by your 
fomentation of soothing words. I thought it 
right, indeed, in view of the continuous and 


varied effort of our enemies against us, to keep | 


silence, and to receive their attack quietly, 
rather than to speak against men armed with 
falsehood, that most mischievous weapon, which 
sometimes drives its point even through truth. 
But you did well in urging me not to betray 
the truth, but to refute the slanderers, lest, by 
a success of falsehood against truth, many might 
be injured. 

I may say that those who conceived this 
causeless hatred for us seemed to be acting 
very much on the principle of A‘sop’s fable. 
For just as he makes his wolf bring some 
charges against the lamb (fecling ashamed, I 


® The greater part of this treatise is found also among the Letters 


of S. Basil (Ep. 189 80) : Ed. Gaume, ‘Tom. til. p. gor (276 ¢.)). The 
Benedictine edition of S. Basil notes that in one MS. a marginal 
note attributes the letter to Gregory. It may be added that those 
parts which appear to be found only in the MSS. of Gregory make 


the argument considerably clearer than it is if they are excluded, as 
they are from the Benedictine text of S. Basil. 


suppose, of seeming to destroy, without just 
pretext, one who had done him no hurt), and 
then, when the lamb easily swept away all the 
slanderous charges brought against him, makes 
the wolf by no means slacken his attack, but 
carry the day with his teeth when he is van- 
quished by justice ; so those who were as keen 
for hatred against us as if it were something good 
(feeling perhaps some shame of seeming to hate 
without cause), make up charges and complaints 
against us, while they do not abide consistently 
by any of the things they say, but allege, now 
that one thing, after a little while that another, 
and then again that something else is the cause 
of their hostility to us. Their malice does not 
take a stand on any ground, but when they are 
dislodged from one charge they cling to another, 
and from that again they seize upon a third, 
and if all their charges are refuted they do not 
give up their hate. They charge us with 
preaching three Gods, and din into the ears of 
the multitude this slander, which they never 
rest from maintaining persuasively. Then truth 
fights on our side, for we show both pub- 
licly to all men, and privately to those who 
converse with us, that we anathematize any 
man who says that there are three Gods, and 
hold him to be not even a Christian. Then, 
as soon as they hear this, they find Sabellius a 
handy weapon against us, and the plague that 
he spread is the subject of continual attacks 
upon us. Once more, we oppose to this 
assault our wonted armour of truth, and show 
that we abhor this form of heresy just as much 
as Judaism. What then? are they weary after 
such efforts, and content to rest? Not at all. 
Now they charge us with innovation, and frame 
their complaint against us in this way :—They 
allege that while we confess? three Persons we 
say that there is one goodness, and one power, 


2 Reading Omodoyouvras with Ochler, The Paris Edit. reads 
Omodoyouvrwy, and so also the Venedictine S. Basil. ‘Vhe Latin 
translator of 1615, however, renders as it he had read opodoyovvtas. 
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and one Godhead. And in this assertion they with the attribute of Godhead ; but the Spirit, 
do not go beyond the truth; for we do say so. Who is reckoned with the Father and the Son, 
But the ground of their complaint is that their! they cannot include in their conception of God- 
custom does not admit this, and Scripture does | head, but hold that the power of the Godhead, 
not support it. What then is our reply? We) issuing from the Father to the Son, and there 
do not think that it is right to make their pre-| halting, separates the nature of the Spirit from 
vailing custom the law and rule of sound|the Divineglory. And so, as far as we may ina 
doctrine. For if custom is to avail for3 proof | short space, we have to answer this opinion also. 
of soundness, we too, surely, may advance our | What, then, is our doctrine? The Lord, in 
prevailing custom; and if they reject this, we) delivering the saving Faith to those who be- 
are surely not bound to follow theirs. Let the!/come disciples of the word, joins with the 
inspired Scripture, then, be our umpire, and, Father and the Son the Holy Spirit also; and 
the vote of truth will surely be given to those} we atfirm that the union of that which has once 
whose dogmas are found to agree with the| been joined is continual ; for it is not joined in 
Divine words. one thing, and separated in others. But the 
Well, what is their charge? There are two! power of the Spirit, being included with the 
brought forward together in the accusation | Father and the Son in the life-giving power, by 
against us; one, that we divide the Persons ;! which our nature is transferred from the cor- 
the other, that we do not employ any of the/ruptible life to immortality, and in many other 
names which belong to God in the plural) cases also, as in the conception of “Good,” and 
number, but (as I said already) speak of the| ‘‘ Holy,” and “ Eternal,” “ Wise,” ‘‘ Righteous,” 
goodness as one, and of the power, and the; “ Chief,” ‘“ Mighty,” and in fact everywhere, has 
Godhead, and all such attributes in the singular. an inseparable association with them in all the 
With tegard to the dividing of the Persons, attributes ascribed in a sense of special excel- 
those cannot well object who hold the doctrine lence. And so we consider that it is right to 
of the diversity of substances in the Divine) think that that which is joined to the Father 
nature. For it is not to be supposed that and the Son in such sublime and exalted con- 
those who say that there are three substances ceptions is not separated from them in any. 
do not also say that there are three Persons.| For we do not know of any differences by way 
So this point only is called in question: that of superiority and inferiority in attributes which 
those attributes which are ascribed to the) express our conceptions of the Divine nature, 
Divine nature we employ in the singular. iso that we should suppose it an act of piety 
But our argument in reply to this is ready) (while allowing to the Spirit community in the 
and clear. For any one who condemns those, inferior attributes) to judge Him unworthy of 
who say that the Godhead is one, must neces-, those more exalted. For all the Divine attri- 
sarily support either those who say that there | butes, whether named or conceived, are of like 
are more than one, or those who say that there; rank one with another, in that they are not 
is none. But the inspired teaching does not, distinguishable in respect of the signification of 
allow us to say that there are more than one,, their subject. For the appellation of “the 
since, whenever it uses the term, it makes;Good” does not lead our minds to one sub- 
mention of the Godhead in the singular; as,— | ject, and that of “the Wise,” or “‘the Mighty,” 
“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God-| or “the Righteous” to another, but the thing 
head +” ; and, elsewhere,—“ The invisible things , to which all the attributes point is one; and, 
of Him from the foundation of the world are if you speak of God, you signify the same 
clearly seen, being understood by the things Whom you understood by the other attributes. 
that are made, even His eternal power and God-| If then all the attributes ascribed to the Divine 
heads.” If, then, to extend the number of the nature are of equal force as regards their desig- 
Godhead to a multitude belongs to those only nation of the subject, leading our minds to the 
who suffer from the plague of polytheistic error, same subject in various aspects, what reason is 
and on the other hand utterly to deny the God- there that one, while allowing to the Spirit 
head would be the doctrine of atheists, what, commtunity with the Father and the Son in the 
doctrine is that which accuses us for saying, other attributes, should exclude Him from the 
that the Godhead is one? But they reveal, Godhead alone? It is absolutely necessary 
more clearly the aim of their argument. As | either to allow to Him community in this also, 
regards the Father, they admit the fact that He| or not to admit His community in the others. 
is God 6, and that the Son likewise is honoured | For if He is worthy in the case of those attri- 
Ppaiee He is surely not less worthy in_ this. 

But if He is “less,” according to their phrase 7, 


3 Reading eis orAdrmros anddecév, with Ochler and the Bene 
dictine S. Basil. ‘he Paris Edit. of 1615 reacis ets op8ornra Aoyou, = ~ — 
4 Col. ii. 9 5 Rom. i. 20, 7 Reading with Ochler et d€ winpotepov . . . eoriv, bore... 
© Reading, with Ochler, 70 edv eivar. | xcxwptc@at Lhe Paris Edit. and the Benedictine S. Basil read 
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so that He is excluded from community with 
the Father and the Son in the attribute of God- 
head, neither is He worthy to share in any other | 
of the attributes which belony to God. For! 
the attributes, when rightly understood and_| 
mutually compared by that notion which we 
contemplate in each case, will be found to im-, 
ply nothing less than the appellation of ** God.” 
And a proof of this is that many even of the 
inferior existences are called by this very name. 
Further, the Divine Scripture is not sparing in 
this use of the name even in the case of things 
incongruous, as when it names idols by the 
appellation of God. For it says, “Let the 
gods that have not made the heavens and the 
earth perish, and be cast down beneath the 
earth ®”; and, “all the gods of the heathen are 
devils9”; and the witch in her incantations, 
when she brings up for Saul the spirits that he 
sought for, says that she “saw gods*.” And 
again Balaam, being an augur and a seer, and 
engaging in divination, and having obtained for 
himself the instruction of devils and magical | 
augury, is said in Scripture to receive counsel | 
from God?. One may show by collecting many 
instances of the same kind trom the Divine 
Scripture, that this attribute has no supremacy 
over the other attributes which are proper to 
God, seeing that, as has been said, we find it 
predicated, in an equivocal sense, even of 
things incongruous ; but we are nowhere taught 
in Scripture that the names ot “the Holy,” 
“the Incorruptible,” “the Righteous,” “the 
Good,” are made common to things unworthy. 
If, then, they do not deny that the Holy Spirit 
has community with the Father and the Son in 
those attributes which, in their sense of special | 
excellence, are piously predicated only of the | 
Divine nature, what reason is there to pretend | 
that He is excluded from community in this 
only, wherein it was shown that, by an equivocal | 
use, even devils and idols share ? 

But they say that this appellation is indicative 
of nature, and that, as the nature of the Spirit is | 
not common to the Father and the Son, for| 
this reason neither does he partake in the com- 
munity of this attribute. Let them show, then, 
whereby they discern this diversity of nature. 
lor if it were possible that the Divine nature, 
should be contemplated in its absolute essence, 
and that we should find by appearances what 
is and what is not proper to it, we should surely 
have no need of other arguments or evidence 
for the comprehension of the question. But | 
Ls 5 Bie ee 2 Set oe ee 
. 2 yo 4 # - “ “cord aol 
Pe Riek chose He Bat Oe he he esoabie bE tae 
Oehler’s reading seems to fit Letter in the argument, If the new 
idea of “capacity had been introduced at this point, we should 
expect some other phrase than perexeuw a@fvov at the end of the 


sentence. SiC, Jere Rett 9 Ps. xevi. § (LXX.). 
1; Sam, xxvull, 13. ® Num. xxii. 


since it is exalted above the understanding of 
the questioners, and we have to argue from 
some particular evidence about those things 
which evade our knowledge 3, it is absolutely 
necessary for us to be guided to the investiga- 
tion of the Divine nature by its operations. If, 
then, we see that the operations which are 
wrought by the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit differ one from the other, we shall 
conjecture from the different character of the 
operations that the natures which operate are 
also different. For it cannot be that things 
which differ in their very nature should agree 
in the form of their operation: fire does not 
chill, nor ice give warmth, but their operations 
are distinguished together with the difference 
between their natures. If, on the other hand, 
we understand that the operation of the I’ather, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, differing or 
varying in nothing, the oneness of their nature 
must needs be interred from the identity of their 
operation. The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit alike give sanctification, and life, and 
light, and comfort, and all similar graces.” And 
let no one attribute the power of sanctification 
in an especial sense to the Spirit, when he 
hears the Saviour in the Gospel saying to the 
I’ather concerning His © disciples, ‘ Father, 
sanctify them in ‘Thy name#.” So too all the 
other gifts are wrought in those who are worthy 
alike by the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit: every grace and power, guidance, life, 
comfort, the change to immortality, the passage 
to liberty, and every other boon that exists, 
which descends to us. 

But the order of things which is above us, 
alike in the region of intelligence and in that of 
sense (if by what we know we may form con- 
jectures about those things also which are above 
us), is itself established within the operation 
and power of the Holy Spirit, every man re- 
ceiving the benefit according to his own desert 
and need. For although the arrangement and 
ordering of things above our nature is obscure to 
our sense, yet One may more reasonably inter, 
by the things which we know, that in them too 


‘the power of the Spirit works, than that it is 


banished from the order existing in the things 
above us. For he who asserts the latter view 
advances his blasphemy in a naked and un- 
seemly shape, without being able to support his 
absurd opinion by any argument. But he who 
agrees that those things which are above us are 
also ordered by the power of the Spirit with the 
Father and the Son, makes his assertion on this 
point with the support of clear evidence from 


3 Ochler andl Miene’s edit. of S. Basil here read yrooty, the 
Paris Edit. aud the Benedictine S. Basil have prnmenv. 
4 Cf. S. John xvii. ct and 17. 
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his own life. Fors as the nature of man is 
compounded of body and soul, and the angelic 
nature has for its portion life without a bedy, 
if the Holy Spirit worked only in the case of 
bodies, and the soul were not capable of receiv- 
ing the grace that comes from Him, one might 
perhaps infer from this, if the intellectual and 
incorporeal nature which is in us were above 
the power of the Spirit, that the angelic life too 
was in no need of His grace. But if the gift of 
the Holy Spirit is principally a grace of the 
soul, and the constitution of the soul is linked 
by its intellectuality and invisibility to the 
angelic life, what person who knows how to see 
a consequence would not agree, that every 
intellectual nature is governed by the ordering 
of the Holy Spirit? Vor since it is said “ the 
angels do alway behold the Face of My Father 
which is in heaven °,” and it is not possible to 
behold the person of the lather otherwise than 
by fixing the sight upon it through His image; 
and the image of the person of the Father is 
the Only-begotten, and to Him again no man 
can draw near whose mind has not been illu- 
mined by the Holy Spirit, what else is shown 
from this but that the Holy Spirit is not separ- 
ated from any operation which is wrought by 
the Father and the Son? Thus the identity of 
operation in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit shows 
plainly the undistinguishable character of their 
substance. So that even if the name of God- 


head does indicate nature, the community of | 


substance shows that this appellation is properly 
applied also to the Holy Spirit. But I know 
not how these makers-up of all sorts of argu- 
ments bring the appellation of Godhead to be 
an indication of nature, as though they had not 
heard from the Scripture that it is a matter of 
appointment’, in which way nature does not 
arise. For Moses was appointed asa god of 
the Egyptians, since He Who gave him the 
oracles, &c., spoke thus to him, “I have given 
thee as a god to Pharaoh®.” Thus the force 
of the appellation is the indjcation of some 
power, either of oversight or of operation. But 
the Divine nature itself, as it is, remains un- 
expressed by all the names that are conceived 
for it, as our doctrine declares. For in learning 
that He is beneficent, and a judge, good, and 
just, and all else of the same kind, we learn 


5 This sentence, and the passage following, down to the words, 


of S. Basil. 

6 S. Matt. xviii. 10. Ree 

7 Reading 6rt xecporovnty. 7 pvots ov ylverat, The Paris Edit. 
and Migne’s S. Basil read ore xetporovia 7 bvots ov yiverar: the 
Ben. S. Basil and Oehler read ore yetporovnrn hvacs ov yiverat. 
The point of the argument seems to be that ** Godhead ” is spoken 
of in Scripture as being given by appointment, which exchides the 
idea of its being indicative of “ nature.” Gregory shows that it is 
so spoken of ; but he does not show that Seripture asserts the 
distinction between nature and appointment, which the reading of 
the Dencdictine text and Ochler would require him to do. 

Ex, vi. 


diversities of His operations, but we are none 
the more able to learn by our knowledge of 
His operations the nature of Him Who works. 
Kor when one gives a definition of any one of 
these attributes, and of the nature to which the 
names are applied, he will not give the same 
definition of both: and of things of which the 
definition is different, the nature also is distinct. 
Indeed the substance is one thing which no 
definition has been found to express, and the 
significance of the names employed concerning 
it varies, as the names are given from some 
operation or accident. Now the fact that there 
is no distinction in the operations we learn from 
the community of the attributes, but of the 
difference in respect of nature we find no clear 
proof, the identity of operations indicating 
rather, as we said, community of nature. If, 
then, Godhead is a name derived from opera- 
tion, as we say that the operation of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, so we 
say that the Godhead is one: or if, according 
to the view of the majority, Godhead is indica- 
tive of nature, since we cannot find any diversity 
in their nature, we not unreasonably define the 
Holy Trinity to be of one Godhead 9. 

But if any one were to call this appellation 
indicative of dignity, I cannot tell by what 
reasoning he drags the word to this significance. 
Since however one may hear many saying things 
of this kind, in order that the zeal of its oppo- 
nents may not find a ground for attacking the 
truth, we go out of our way with those who 
take this view, to consider such an opinion, 
and say that, even if the name does denote 
dignity, in this case too the appellation will 
properly befit the Holy Spirit. For the attri- 
bute of kingship denotes all dignity ; and “‘ our 
God,” it says, “is King from everlasting *.” 
But the Son, having all things which are the 
Father’s, is Himself proclaimed a King by Holy 
Scripture. Now the Divine Scripture says that 
the Holy Spirit is the unction of the Only-Be- 
gotten 2, interpreting the dignity of the Spint 
by a transference of the terms commonly used 
in this world. Jor as, in ancient days, in those 
who were advanced to kingship, the token of 
this dignity was the unction which was applied 
to them, and when this took place there was 
thenceforth a change from private and humble 
estate to the superiority of rule, and he who 


'was deemed worthy of this grace received after 
“ is wrought by the Father aud the Son,” are onitted in the editions | 


his anointing another name, being called, in- 
stead of an ordinary man, the Anointed of the 
Lord: for this reason, that the dignity of the 
Holy Spirit might be more clearly shown to 
men, He was called by the Scripture “the sign 
of the Kingdom,” and “ Unction,” whereby we 


9 The treatise, as it appears in S, Dasil’s works, ends here. 
Ps. laxiv. 1a. + Acts x, 38. 
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are taught that the Holy Spirit shares in the) Anointed, and the Holy Spirit is His Unction, 
glory and kingdom of the Only-begotten Son !and the appellation of Anointed 3 points to the 
of God. For as in Israel it was not permitted | Kingly authority, and the anointing is the token 
to enter upon the kingdom without the unction of His Kinuship, t then the Holy Spirit shares 
being previously given, so the word, by a trans-'also in His dignity. If, therefore, they say that 
ference of the terms in use among ourselves, |the attribute of Godhead is significative of 
indicates the equality of power, showing that) dignity, and the Holy Spirit is shown to share in 
not even the kingdom of the Son is received this last quality, it follows that He Who partakes 
without the dignity of the Holy Spirit. Andjin the dignity will also partake in the name 
for this reason He is properly called Christ, ! which represents it. 

since this name gives the proof of His insepar-| _ 
able and indivisible conjunction with the Holy a; Heueatiny with Oullinn Keeroe tm piace GF ocho he weacine ot 
Spirit. If, then, the Only-begotten God is the the Paris edition), 
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ON “NOT THREE GODS.” 


: TO ABLABIUS, 


Ye that are strong with all might in the 
inner man ought by rights to carry on the 
struggle against the enemies of the truth, and 
not to shrink from the task, that we fathers 
may be gladdened by the noble toil of our 
sons; for this is the prompting of the law of 
nature: but as you turn your ranks, and send 
against us the assaults of those darts which are 
hurled by the opponents of the truth, and de- 
mand that their “hot burning coals”? and their 
shafts sharpened by knowledge falsely so called 
should be quenched with the shield of faith by 
us old men, we accept your command, and 
make ourselves an example of obedience 2, in 
order that you may yourself give us the just 
requital on like commands, Ablabius, noble 
soldier of Christ, if we should ever summon 
you to such a contest. 

In truth, the question you propound to us 
is no small one, nor such that but small harm 
will follow if it meets with insufficient treat- 
ment. For by the force of the question, we 
are at first sight compelled to accept one or 
other of two erroneous opinions, and either to 
say “there are three Gods,” which is unlawful, 
or not toacknowledge the Godhead of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, which is impious and 
absurd. 

The argument which you state is something 
like this :—Peter, James, and John, being in 
one human nature, are called three men: and 
there is no absurdity in describing those who 
are united in nature, if they are more than one, 
by the plural number of the name derived 
from their nature. If, then, in the above case, 
custom admits this, and no one forbids us to 
speak of those who are two as two, or those 
who are more than two as three, how is it that 
in the case of our statements of the mysteries 
of the Faith, though confessing the ‘Three 
Persons, and acknowledging no difference of 
nature between them, we are in some sense at 
variance with our confession, when we say that 
the Godhead of the Father and: of the Son and 


* Ps. cxx. 3; the phrase is rendered in A, V. by “coals of 
juniper,” in the Vulg. by ‘‘carbonibus desolatoriis,” 


2 Reading, with Oehler, evrecdetas, 


of the Holy Ghost is one, and yet forbid men 
to say “there are three Gods”? ‘The question 
is, as I said, very difficult to deal with: yet, if 
we should be able to find anything that may 
give support to the uncertainty of our mind, so 
that it may no longer totter and waver in this 
monstrous dilemma, it would be well: on the 
other hand, even if our reasoning be found 
unequal to the problem, we must keep for ever, 
firm and unmoved, the tradition which we re- 
ceived by succession from the fathers, and seek 
from the Lord the reason which is the advocate 
of our faith: and if this be found by any of 
those endowed with grace, we must give thanks 
to Him who bestowed the grace ; but if not, we 
shall none the less, on those points which have 
been determined, hold our faith unchangeably. 

What, then, is the reason that when we count 
one by one those who are exhibited to us in 
one nature, we ordinarily name them in the 
plural and speak of ‘*so many men,” instead 
of calling them all one: while in the case of 
the Divine nature our doctrinal definition rejects 
the plurality of Gods, at once enumerating the 
Persons, and at the same time not admitting the 
plural signification? Perhaps one might seem 
to touch the point if he were to say (speaking 
offhand to straightforward people), that the 
definition refused to reckon Gods in any 
number to avoid any resemblance to the 
polytheism of the heathen, lest, if we too were 
to enumerate the Deity, not in the singular, but 
in the plural, as they are accustomed to do, 
there might be supposed to be also some com- 
munity of doctrine. This answer, I say, if 
made to people of a more guileless spirit, might 
seem to be of some weight: but in the case of 
the others who require that one of the alterna- 
tives they propose should be established (either 
that we should not acknowledge the Godhead 
in ‘Three Persons, or that, if we do, we should 
speak of those who share in the same Godhead 
as three), this answer is not such as to furnish 
any solution of the difficulty. And hence we 
must needs make our reply at greater length, 
tracing out the truth as best we may; for the 
question is no ordinary one. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


We say, then, to begin with, that the practice 
of calling those who are not divided 3 in nature 
by the very name of their common nature in 
the plural, and saying they are “many men,’ 
is a customary abuse of language, and that it 
would be much the same thing to say they are 
“many human natures.” And the truth of 
this we may see from the following instance: 
When we address any one, we do not call him 
by the name of his nature, in order that no 
confusion may result from the community of 
the name, as would happen if every one of 
those who hear it were to think that he himself 
was the person addressed, because the call is 
made not by the proper appellation but by the 
common name oftheir nature: but we separate 
him from the multitude by using that name 
which belongs to himas his own ;—that, I mean, 
which signifies the particular subject. Thus 
there are many who have shared in the nature— 
many disciples, say, or apostles, or martyrs— 
but the man in them all is one; since, as has 
been said, the term “man” does not belong to 
the nature of the individual as such, but to that 
which ‘is common. For Luke is a man, or 
Stephen is a man; but it does not follow that 
if any one is a man he is therefore Luke or 
Stephen: but the idea of the persons admits 
of that separation which is made by the peculiar 
attributes considered in each severally, and 
when they are combined is presented to us by 
means of number; yet their nature is one, at 
union in itself, and an absolutely indivisible 
unit, not capable of increase by addition or of 
diminution by subtraction, but in its essence 
being and continually remaining one, insepar- 
able even though it appear in plurality, con- 
tinuous, complete, and not divided with the 
individuals who participate in it. And as we 
speak of a people, or a mob, or an army, or an 
assembly in the singular in every case, while 
each of these is conceived as being in plurality, 
so according to the more accurate expression, 
* man” would be said to be one, even though 
those who are exhibited to us in the same 
nature make up a plurality. Thus it would 
be much better to correct our erroneous habit, 
so as no longer to extend to a plurality the 
name of the nature, than by our bondage to 
habit to transfer+ to our statements concerning 
God the error which exists in the above case. 
But since the correction of the habit is im- 
practicable (for how could you persuade any 
one not to speak of those who are exhibited in 
the same nature as “many men” ?—indeed, in 
every case habit is a thing hard to change), we 


3 Reading rots wy Stnpnuévovs, as Sifanus seems to have read. 
The Paris Edit. of 1615 reads tovs denpypevovs, which Oehler leaves 
uncorrected. 

4 Reading with Ochler peraBiBdgerv, for the wy metafiSdaser of 
the Paris Edit. 


are not so far wrong in not going contrary to 
the prevailing habit in the « case of the: lower 
nature, since no harm results from the mistaken 
use of the name: but in the case of the state- 
ment concerning the Divine nature the various 
use § of terms is no longer so free from danger : 
for that which is of small account is in these 
subjects no longer a small matter. Therefore 
we must confess one God, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, “Hear, Oy Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord,” even though the 
name of Godhead extends through the Holy 
Trinity. This I say according to the account 
we have given in the case of human nature, in 
which we have learnt that it is improper to 
extend the name of the nature by the mark of 
plurality. We must, however, more carefully 
examine the name of *“‘Godhead,” in order to 
obtain, by means of the significance involved 
in the word, some help towards clearing up 
the question before us. 

Most men think that the word ‘‘Godhead” 
is used in a peculiar degree in respect of nature : 
and just as the heaven, or the sun, or any other 
of the constituent parts of the universe are de- 
noted by proper names which are significant 
of the subjects, so they say that in the case of 
the Supreme and Divine nature, the word 
‘““Godhead” is fitly adapted to that which it 
represents to us, as a kind of special name. 
We, on the other hand, following the suggestions 
of Scripture, have learnt that that nature is un- 
nameable and unspeakable, and we say that 
every term either invented by the custom® of 
men, or handed down to us by the Scriptures, 
is indeed explanatory of our conceptions of the 
Divine Nature?7, but does not include the 
signification of that nature itself. And it may 
be shown without much difficulty that this is 
the case. For all other terms which are used 
of the creation may be found, even without 
analysis of their origin, to be applied to the 
subjects accidentally, because we are content 
to denote the things in any way by the word 
applied to them so as to avoid confusion in 
our knowledge of the things signified. But 
all the terms that are employed to lead us to 
the knowledge of God have comprehended in 
them each its own meaning, and you cannot 
find any word among the terms especially ap- 
plied to God which is without a distinct sense. 
lends it is clear that by any of the terms we 
use the Divine nature itself is not signified, but 
some one of its surroundings is made known. 
For we say, it may be, that the Deity is incor- 
ruptible, or powerful, or whatever else we are 


5 Sifanus seems to have read 7 adcahopos xpyots, as he translates 


£6 promiscuus et indifferens nominum usus.” 
6 Reading with Ochler curnbecas for the obgtas of the Paris Edit. 
7 Reading with Ochler tov rept Th Oevav ibiow voouperwy, for 
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accustomed to say of Him. But in each of 
these terms we find a peculiar sense, fit to be 
understood or asserted of the Divine nature, 
yet not expressing that which that nature is in 
its essence. For the subject, whatever it may 
be, is incorruptible: but our conception of in- 
corruptibility is this,—that that which is, is not 
resolved into decay: so, when we say that He 


is incorruptible, we declare what His nature! 
does not suffer, but we do not express what | 


that is which does not suffer corruption. Thus, 
again, if we say that He is the Giver of life, though 
we show by that appellation what He gives, we 
do not by that word declare what that is which 
gives it. And by the same reasoning we find 
that all else which results from the significance 


involved in the names expressing the Divine | 


attributes either forbids us to conceive what 
we ought not to conceive of the Divine nature, 


or teaches us that which we ought.to conceive! 
of it, but does not include an explanation of | 


the nature itself. Since, then, as we perceive 
the varied operations of the power above us, 
we fashion our appellations from the several 
operations that are known to us, and as we 
recognize as one of these that operation of 
surveying and inspection, or, as one might call 
it, beholding, whereby He surveys all things 
and overlooks them all, discerning our thoughts. 
and even entering by His power of contempla- 
tion into those things which are not visible, we 
suppose that Godhead, or @edzne, is so called 
from 6éa, or beholding, and that He who is our 
Bearice or beholder, by customary use and by 
the instruction of the Scriptures, is called @:de, 
or God. Now if any one admits that to behold 
and to discern are the same thing, and that the 
God Who superintends all things, both is and is 
called the superintender of the universe, let 
him consider this operation, and judge whether 
it belongs to one of the Persons whom we 
believe in the Holy Trinity, or whether the 
power extends ® throughout the Three Persons. 
For if our interpretation of the term Godhead, 
or Hedrnc, is a true one, and the things which 
are seen are said to be beheld, or Ueara, and 
that which beholds them is called ded¢, or God, 
no one of the Persons in the Trimty could 
reasonably be excluded from such an «ppella- 
tion on the ground of the sense involved in the 
word. For Scripture attributes the act of sce- 
ing equally to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
David says, “See, O God our defender?” : and 
from this we learn that sight is a proper oper- 
ation of the ideat of God, so far as God 1s 
conceived, since he says, “See, O God.” But 
Jesus also sees the thoughts of those who con- 


8 Reading with Ochler Eujxee for spoorjnet. 
9 Ps. Ixxxiv. 9. ais, i 
® Reading with Oehler tSéas fur iSeav. 
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demn Flim, and questions why by His own 
power He pardons the sins of men? for it says, 
“Jesus, seeing their thoughts?.” And of the 
Holy Spirit also, Peter says to Anunias, “ Why 
hath Satan filled thine heart, to lie to the Holy 
Ghost ?3” showing that the Holy Spirit was a 
true. witness, aware of what Ananias had dared 
to do in secret, and by Whom the manifestation 
of the secret was made to Peter. Tor Ananias 
became a thief of his own goods, secretly, as 


‘he thought, from all men, and concealing his 


sin: but the Holy Spirit at the same moment 
was in Peter, and detected his intent, dragged 
down as it was to avarice, and gave to Peter 
from Himself + the power of seeing the secret, 
while it is clear that He could not have done 
this had He not been able to behold hidden 
things. 

But some one will say that the proof of our 
argument does not yet regard the question. 
For even if it were granted that the name of 
“Godhead” is a common name of the nature, 
it would not be established that we should not 
speak of “Gods”: but by these arguments, 
on the contrary, we are compelled to speak 
of “Gods”: for we find in the custom of 
mankind that not only those who are par- 
takers 5 in the same nature, but even any who 
may be of the same business, are not, when 
they are many, spoken of in the singular; 
as we speak of “many orators,” or “sur- 
weyorsy wor “farmers,” tor “shoemakers,” and 
so in all other cases. If, indeed, Godhead 
were an appellation of nature, it would be 
more proper, according to the argument laid 
down, to include the Three Persons in the 
singular number, and to speak of ‘‘One God,” 
by reason of the inseparability and indivisibility 


-of the nature: but since it has been established 


by what has been said, that the term ‘ God- 
head” is significant of operation, and not of 
nature, the argument from what has _ been 
advanced seems to turn to the contrary con- 
clusion, that we ought therefore all the more 
to call those “three Gods” who are contem- 
plated in the same operation, as they say that 
one would speak of “three philosophers” or 
“orators,” or any other name derived from a 
business when those who take part in the same 
business are more than one, 

I have taken some pains, in setting forth this 
view, to bring forward the reasoning on behalf 
of the adversaries, that our decision may be the 
more firmly fixed, being strengthened by the 
more elaborate contradictions. Let us now 
resume our argument. 

As we have to a certain extent shown by our 


2S; Minth: Ix. 4. be _ 3 Acts vy. 3. 
4 Reading with Ochler rap" éavrov for 8 €avrov. 
5 Reading xocwwvovs for kowwrcas, with Oehler. 
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statement that the word “Godhead” is not 


significant of nature but of operation, perhaps | 


one might reasonably allege as a cause why, in 
the case of men, those who share with one 
another in the same pursuits are enumerated 
and spoken of in the plural, while on the other 
hand the Deity is spoken of in the singular as 
one God and one Godhead, even though the 
Three Persons are not separated from the sig- 
nificance expressed by the term “Godhead,” 

—one might allege, I say, the fact that men, 
even if several are engaged in the same form 
of action, work separately each by himself at 
the task he has undertaken, having no_par- 
ticipation in his individual action with others 
who are engaged in the same occupation. 
For instance, supposing the case of several 
thetoricians, their pursuit, being one, has the 
same name in the numerous cases : 
those who follow it works by himself, this one 
pleading on his own account, and that on his 
own account. Thus, since among men the 
action of each in the same pursuits is a 
ated, they are properly called many, since each 
of them is Separated from the others ‘atin his 
own environment, according to the special 
character of his operation. 
the Divine nature we do not similarly learn that 
the Father does anything by Himself in which 
the Son does not work conjointly, or again that 
the Son has any special operation apart from 
the Holy Spirit; but every operation which 
extends from God to the Creation, and is named 
‘according to our variable conceptions of it, has 
its origin from the Father, and proceeds through 
the Son, and is perfected in the Holy Spirit. 
For this reason the name derived from the 
operation is not divided with regard to the 
number of those who fulfil it, because the action 
of each concerning anything is not separate and 
peculiar, but whatever comes to pass, in refer- 
ence either to the acts of His providence for us, 
orto the government and constitution of the 
universe, comes to pass by the action of the 
Three, yet what does come to pass is not three 

things. We may understand the meaning of 
this from one single instance. From Him, I 
say, Who is the chief source of gifts, all things 
which have shared in this grace have obtained 
their life. When we inquire, then, whence this 
good gift came to us, we find by the guidance 
of the Scriptures that it was from the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Yet although we set 
forth Three Persons and three names, we do 
not consider. that we have had bestowed upon 
us three lives, one from each Person separately ; 
but the same life is wrought in us by the Father, 
and prepared by the Son, and depends on the 
will of the Holy Spirit. Since then the Holy 
Trinity fulfils every operation in a manner 


but each of 


But in the case of 


ture, that He judges all the earth ®, we 


similar to that of which I have spoken, not by 
separate action according to the number of the 
Persons, but so that there is one motion and 
disposition of the good will which is communti- 
cated from the Father through the Son to the 
Spirit (for as we do not call those whose opera- 
tion gives one life three Givers of life, neither 
do-we call those who are contemplated in one 
goodness three Good beings, nor speak of them 
in the plural by any of their other attributes) ; 
so neither can we call those who exercise this 
Divine and superintending power and operation 
towards ourselves and all creation, conjointly 


‘and inseparably, by their mutual action, three 


Gods. For as when we learn concerning the 
God of the universe, from the words of Scrip- 
say that 
He ts the Judge of all things through the Son: 
and again, when we hear that the Father judgeth 
no man7, we do not think that the Scripture is 
at variance with itself,—(for He Who judges all 
the earth does this by His Son to Whom He 
has committed all judgment; and everything 
which is done by the Only-begotten has its 
reference to the Father, so that He Himself is 
at once the Judge of all things and judges no 
man, by reason’ of His having, as we said, 
committed all judgment to the Son, while all 
the judgment of the Son is conformable to 
the will of the Father; and one could not 
properly say either that They are two judges, or 
that one of Them is excluded from the author- 
ity and power implied in judgment) ;—so also 
in the case of the word “Godhead,” Christ is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
and that very power of superintendence and 
beholding which we call Godhead, the Father 
exercises through the Only-begotten, while the 
Son perfects every power by the Holy Spirit, 
judging, as Isaiah says, by the Spirit of judg- 
ment and the Spirit of ‘burning 8 and acting by 
Him also, according to the saying in the Gospel 
which was spoken to the Jews. For He says, 
“If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils 9” ; 

where He includes every form of doing good 
in a partial description, by reason of the unity 
of action: for the name derived from opera- 
tion cannot be divided among many where the 
result of their mutual operation is one. 

Since, then, the character of the superintend- 
ing and beholding power is one, in Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, as has been said in our previous 
argument, issuing from the Father as from a 
spring, brought into operation by the Son, and 
perfecting its grace by the power of the Spirit ; 
and since no operation is separated in respect 
of the Persons, being fulfilled by each indi- 
vidually apart from that which is joined with 
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ON “NOT THREE GODS.” 335 


Him in our contemplation, but all providence, 
care, and superintendence of all, alike of things 
in the sensible creation and of those of supra- 
mundane nature, and that power which preserves 
the things which are, and corrects those which 
are amiss, and instructs those which are ordered 
aright, is one, and not three, being, indeed, 
directed by the Holy Trinity, yet not severed 
bya threefold division according to the number 
of the Persons contemplated in the Faith, so 
that each of the acts, contemplated by itself, 
should be the work of the Father alone, or of 
the Son peculiarly, or of the Holy Spirit * separ- 
ately, but while, as the Apostle says, the one 
and the selfsame Spirit divides His good gifts 
to every man severally?, the m tion of good 
proceeding from the Spirit is not without be- 
ginning ;—we find that the power which we 
conceive as preceding this motion, which is 
the Only-begotten God, is the maker of all 
things; without Him no existent thing attains to 
the beginning of its being : and, again, this same 
source of good issues from the will of the Father. 

If, then, every good thing and every good 
name, depending on that power and purpose 
which is without beginning, is brought to per- 
fection in the power of the Spirit through the 
Only-begotten God, without mark of time or 
distinction (since there is no delay, existent or 
conceived, in the motion of the Divine will 
from the Father, through the Son, to the Spirit): 
and if Godhead also is one of the good names 
and concepts, it would not be proper to divide 
the name into a plurality, since the unity exist- 
ing in the action prevents plural enumeration. 
And as the Saviour of all men, specially of 
them that believe 3, is spoken of by the Apostle 
as one, and no one from this phrase argues 
either that the Son does not save them who 
believe, or that salvation is given to those who 
receive it without the intervention of the Spirit ; 
but God who is over all, is the Saviour of all, 
while the Son works salvation by means of the 
grace of the Spirit, and yet they are not on this 
account called in Scripture three Saviours 
(although salvation is confessed to proceed 
from the Holy Trinity): so neither are they 
called three Gods, according to the signification 
assigned to the term “Godhead,” even though 
the aforesaid appellation attaches to the Holy 
Trinity. 

It does not seem to me absolucely neces- 
sary, with a view to the present proof of our 
argument, to contend against those who oppose 
us with the assertion that we are not to conceive 
“Godhead” as an operation. For we, believ- 
ing the Divine nature to be unlimited and _in- 
comprehensible, conceive no comprehension of 


® Reading with Ochler, 4 rod aylov Mvcvparos for 7 iar. ay. My. 
* y Cor. xii. 11. 3.1 ‘Tim. iv. 10. 


it, but declare that the nature is to be conceived 
in all respects as infinite: and that which is 
absolutely infinite is not limited in one respect 
while it is left unlimited in another, but infinity 
is free from limitation altogether. That there- 
fore which is without limit 1s surely not limited 
even by name. In order then to mark the 


constancy of our conception of infinity in the 


case of the Divine nature, we say that the Deity 
is above every name: and “Godhead” is a 
name. Now it cannot be that the same thing 
should at once be a name and be accounted 
as above every name. 

But if it pleases our adversaries to say that the 
significance of the term is not operation, but 
nature, we shall fall back upon our original 
argument, that custom applies the name of a 
nature to denote multitude erroneously : since 
according to true reasoning neither diminution 
nor increase attaches to any nature, when it is 
contemplated in a larger or smaller number. 
Tor it is only those things which are contem- 
plated in their individual circumscription which 
are enumerated by way of addition. Now this 
circumscription is noted by bodily appearance, 
and size, and place, and difference in figure 
and colour, and that which is contemplated 
apart from these conditions is free from the 
circumscription which is formed by such cate- 
gories. That which is not thus circumscribed 
is not enumerated, and that which is not 
enumerated cannot be contemplated in multi- 
tude. For we say that gold, even though it be 
cut into many figures, is one, and is so spoken 
of, but we speak of many coins or many staters, 
without finding any multiplication of the nature 
of gold by the number of staters ; and for this 
reason we speak of gold, when it 1s contem- 
plated in greater bulk, either in plate or in 
coin, as “much,” but we do not speak of it 
as “many golds” on account of the multitude 
of the material,—except when one says there 
are ‘many gold pieces” (Darics, for instance, 
or staters), in which case it is not the material, 
but the pieces of money to which the signifi- 
cance of number applies : indeed, properly, we 
should not call them “gold” but “ golden.” 

As, then, the golden staters are many, but 
the gold is one, so too those who are exhibited 
to us severally in the nature of man, as Peter, 


| James, and John, are many, yet the manin them 


is one. And although Scripture extends the 
word according to the plural significance, where 
it says “men swear by the greater 4,” and “sons 
of men,” and in other phrases of the like sort, 
we must recognize that in using the custom of 
the prevailing form of speech, it does not lay 
down a law as to the propriety of using the 
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GREGORY 


words in one way or another, nor does it say 
these things by way of giving us instruction 
about phrases, ‘but uses the word acc ording to 
the prevailing custom, with a view only to this, 
that the word may be profitable to those who 
receive it, taking no minute care in its manner 
of speech about points where no harm can 


result from the phrases in respect of the way 


they are understood. 

Indeed, it would be a lengthy task 
out in detail from the Sctiptures those con- 
structions which are inexactly expressed, in 
order to prove the statement I have made; 
where, however, there is a risk of injury to any 
part of the truth, we no longer find in Scriptural 
phrases any indiscriminate or indifferent use of 
words. 
naming of “men” in the plural, because no one 
is by such a figure of speech led astray in his 
conceptionsto imagine amultitude of humanities, 
or supposes that many human natures are in- 


LO SEt 


dicated by the fact that the name expressive of 


that nature is used in the plural. But the word 
“God” it employs studiously in the singular 
form only, guarding against introducing the idea 
of different natures in the Divine essence by 
the plural signification of “Gods.” ‘This is the 
cause why it says, “the Lord our God is one 
Lord 5,” and also proclaims the Only-begotten 
God by the name of Godhead, without dividing 
the Unity into a dual signification, so as to 
call the F Sather and the Son two Gods, although 
each is proclaimed by the holy writers as God. 
The Father is God: the Son is God: and yet 
by the same proclamation God is One, because 


no difference either of nature or of operation is | 
Surely not ; 


contemplated in the Godhead. For if (accord- 
ing to the idea of those who have been led 
astray) the nature of the Holy Trinity were 
diverse, the number would by consequence be 
extended to a plurality of Gods, being divided 
according to the diversity of essence in the 
subjects. But since the Divine, single, and 
unchanging nature, that it may be one, rejects 


all diversity in essence, it does not admit in its | 


own case the signification of multitude; but as 
it is called one nature, so it is called in the 
singular by all its other names, “God,” “ Good,” 
Holy, # & Saviour,” “ Just, vad TBE and every 
other Divine name conceivable: whether one 
says that the names refer to nature or to 
operation, we shall not dispute the point. 

If, however, any one cavils at our argument, 
on the ground that by not admitting the ditffer- 
ence of nature it leads to a mixture and con- 
fusion of the Persqns, we shall make to such 
a charge this answer ;—that while we confess 
the invariable character of the nature, we do not 


begotten 


OF NYSSA. 


which is caused, by which alone we apprehend 
that one Person is distinguished from another ;— 
by our belief, that is, that one is the Cause, and 
another 1s of the Cause ; and again in that which 
is of the Cause we recornize another distinction. 
For one is directly from the first Cause, and 
another by that which is directly from the first 
Cause; so that the attribute of being Only- 
abides without doubt in the Son, and 
the interposition of the Son, while it guards His 
attribute of being Only-begotten, does not shut 
out the Spirit trom His relation by way of 


j|nature to the Father. 


and “of the 
we do not by these words denote nature 


But in speaking of ‘ cause,” 
cause,” 


(for no one would give the same definition of 
For this reason Sc ripture admits the| ‘* 


cause” and of ‘“‘nature”), but we indicate the 
difference in manner of existence. For when 
we say that one is “caused,” and that the other 
is “without cause,” we do not divide the nature 
by the word “cause®”, but only indicate the 
fact that the Son does not exist without gener- 
ation, nor the lather by generation: but we 
must needs in the first place believe that some- 
thing exists, and then scrutinize the manner of 
existence of the object of our belief: thus the 
question of existence is one, and that of the 
mode of existence is another. ‘To say that any- 
thing exists without generation sets forth the 
mode of its existence, but what exists is not 
indicated by this phrase. If one were to ask a 
husbandman about a tree, whether it were planted 
or had grown of itself, and he were to answer 
either that the tree had not been planted or 
that it was the result of planting, would he by 
that answer declare the nature of the tree? 
but while saying how it exists he 
would leave the question of its nature obscure 
and unexplained. So, in the other case, when 
we learn that He is unbegotten, we are taught 
in what mode He enists, and how it is fit that 
we should conceive Him as existing, but zev/at 
He is we do not hear in that phrase. When, 
therefore, we acknowledge such a distinction in 
the case of the Holy Trinity, as to believe that 
one Person is the Cause, and another is of the 
Cause, we can no longer be accused of con- 
founding the definition of the Persons by the 
community of nature. 

Thus, since on the one hand the idea of 
cause differentiates the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity, declaring that one exists without a 
Cause, and another is of the Cause ; and since 
on the one hand the Divine nature is appre- 
hended by every conception as unchangeable 
and undivided, for these reasons we properly 
declare the Godhead to be one, and God to be 
one, and employ in the singular all other names 


deny the difference in respect of cause, and that | which express Divine attributes. 


5 Deut. vi. a. 
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ON THE FAITH. 


TOTSIMPEICIUS: 


Gop commands us by His prophet not to 
esteem any new God to be God, and not to 
worship any strange God'. Now it is clear that 
that is called new which is not from everlasting, 
and on the contrary, that is called everlasting 
which is not new. He, then, who does not 
believe that the Only-begotten God is from 
everlasting of the Father does not deny that 
He is new, for that which is not everlasting is 
confessedly new ; and that which is new is not 
God, according to the saying of Scripture, 
“there shall not be in thee any new Godt.” 
Therefore he who says that the Son “once was 
not 2,” denies His Godhead. 


our own God. Who, then, is our own God? 
Clearly, the true God. And who is the strange 
God? Surely, he who is alien from the nature 
of the true God. If, therefore, our own God 
is the true God, and 1f, as the heretics say, the 
Only-begotten God is not of the nature of the 
true God, He isa strange God, and not cur God. 
But the Gospel says, the sheep “ will not follow a 
stranger+.” He that says He is created will 
make Him alien from the nature of the true 
God. What then will they do, who say that 
He is created? Do they worship that same 
created being as God5, or do they not? For 
if they do not worship Him, they follow the 
Jews in denying the worship of Christ: and if 
they do worship Him, they are idolaters, for 
they worship one alien from the true God. But 


surely it is equally impious not to worship the | 


Son, and to worship the strange God. We 
must then say that the Son is the true Son of 
the true Father, that we may both worship Him, 
and avoid *condemnation as worshipping a 
strange God. But to those who quote from the 


x Cf, Ps. Ixxxt. 9.3. Ex. «xxiv. 24. 

2 Reading with Oehler, 6 Aéywv ort more ov Fv O vids; not as the 
Paris editions, 6 A€ywv ore ore ol'K iv, ob ros. 

3 Ch Bx, ¥X. 3 4S. John x. 5. 

5 Adding to the text of the Paris edit. 6.ov, with Oehler 


Again, He Who | 
says “thou shalt never worship a strange God 3,” | 
forbids us to worship another God; and the| 
strange God is so called in contradistinction to | 


VOL. V. Zz 


Proverbs the passage, “the Lord created me §,” 
and think that they hereby produce a strong 
argument that the Creator and Maker of all 
things was created, we must answer that the 


| Only-begotten God was made for us many 


things. For He was the Word, and was made 
flesh; and He was God, and was made man; 
and He was without body, and was made a 
body; and besides, He was made “sin,” and 
Saucurse,? and \apstone andsvanwaxe samc 
“bread,” and “a lamb, \and‘ta sway,” and. ‘a 
door,” and ‘‘a rock,” and many such things ; 
not being by nature any of these, but being 
made these things for our sakes, by way of 
dispensation. As, therefore, being the Word, 
He was for our sakes made flesh, and as, being 
God, He was made man, so also, being the 
Creator, He was made for our sakes a creature ; 
for the flesh is created. As, then, He said by 
the prophet, ‘Thus saith the Lord, He that 
formed me from the womb to be His servant? ;”’ 


iso He said also by Solomon, “The Lord 


created me as the beginning of His ways, for 
His works®.” For all creation, as the Apostle | 
says, is in servitude’. Therefore both He 

Who was formed in the Virgin’s womb, accord- 
ing to the word of the prophet, is the servant, 
and not the Lord (that is to say, the man 


| according to the flesh, in whom God was mani- 


fested), and also, in the other passage, He Who 
was created as the beginning of His ways is not 
God, but the man in whom God was manifested 
to us for the renewing again of the ruined way 
of man’s salvation. So that, since we recognize 
two things in Christ, one Divine, the other 
human (the Divine by nature, but the human 
in the Incarnation), we accordingly claim for 
the Godhead that which is eternal, and that 


which is created we ascribe to His human 
nature. Tor as, according to the prophet, He 


was formed in the womb as a servant, so also, 
according to Solomon, He was manifested in 


) Molsoxlix se 
This clause is omitted in the Paris editions 


6 Prov. viii. 28. 
8 Cf, Rom. vili. ar. 
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the flesh by means of this servile creation. 
But when they say, “if He was, He was not 
begotten, and if He was begotten He was not,” 
let them learn that it is not fitting to ascribe 
to His Divine nature the attributes which be- 
long to His fleshly origin® Tor bodies which 
do not exist, are generated, and God makes 
those things to be which are not, but does not 
Himself come into being from that which is 
not. And for this reason also Paul calls Him 
“the brightness of glory,” that we may learn 
that as the light from the lamp is of the nature 
of that which sheds the brightness, and is united 
with it (for as soon as the lamp appears the 
light that comes from it shines out simultane- 
ously), so in this place the Apostle would have 
us consider both that the Son is of the lather, 
and that the Father is never without the Son; 
for it is impossible that glory should be without 
radiance, as it is impossible that the lamp 
should be without brightness. But it is clear 
that as His being brightness is a testimony to 
His being in relation with the glory (for if the 
glory did not exist, the brightness shed from it 
would not exist), so, to say that the brightness 
“once was not?” is a declaration that the glory 
also was not, when the brightness was not ; for 
it is impossible that the alory should be without 
the brightness. As therefore it is not possible 
to say in the case of the brightness, “If it was, 
it did not come into being, and if it came into 
being it was not,” so it is in vain to say this of the 
Son, seeing that the Son is the brightness. Let 
those also who speak of “less” and “greater,” 

in the case of the Father and the Son, learn 
from Paul not to measure things immeasurable. 
For the Apostle says that the Son is the ex- 
press image of the Person of the Father3. It 
is clear then that however great the Person of 
the Father is, so great also is the express image 
of that Person; for it is not po »ssible that the 
express image should be less than the Person 
contemplated in it. And this the great John 
also teaches when he says, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God 4, > 
For in saying that he was “in the beginning,” 

and not “after the beginning,” he showed that 
the beginning was never without the Word ; 

and in declaring that “the Word was with 
God,” he signified the absence of defect in the 
Son in relation to the Father ; for the Word is 
contemplated as a whole together with the whole 
being of God. For if the Word were deficient 
in His own greatness so as not to be capable of 
relation with the whole being of God, we are 
compelled to suppose that that part of God 
1 Ral a ESE Tae 


9 Res rding yeveréws with Ochler. The Paris editions read 
yerynzéws : but Oehler’s reading seems to give a better sense. 

* Heb, i. 3. 

2 Reading with Ochler more for the ré of the Paris Editt. 

3 Heb. i, 3. . John i. 1. 
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which extends beyond the Word is without the 
Word. But in tact the whole magnitude of 
the Word is contemplated together with the 
whole magnitude of God: and consequently 
in statements concerning the Divine nature, it 
is not admissible to speak of “greater” and 
“less,” 

As for those who say that the begotten is in 
its nature unlike the unbevotten, let them learn 
from the example of Adam and Abel not to 
talk nonsense. Tor Adam himself was not be- 
gotten according to the natural generation of 
men; but Abel was begotten of Adam. Now, 
surely, he who was never begotten is called un- 
begotten, and he who came into being by 
generation is called begotten5; yet the fact that 
he was not begotten did not hinder Adam from 
being a man, nor did the generation of Abel 
make him at all ditferent from man’s nature, 
but both the one and the other were men, 
although the one existed by being begotten, 
and the other without generation. So in the 
case of our statements as to the Divine nature, 
the fact of not being begotten, and that - of 
being begotten, produce no diversity of nature, 
but, just as in the case of Adam and Abel the 
manhood is one, so is the Godhead one in the 
case of the Father and the Son. 

Now touching the Holy Spirit also the 
blasphemers make the same statement as they 
do concerning the Lord, saying that He too 
is created. But the Church believes, as con- 
cerning the Son, so equally concerning the 
Holy Spirit, that He is uncreated, and that the 
whole creation becomes good by participation 
in the good which is above it, while the Holy 
Spirit needs not any to make Him good (secing 
that He is good by virtue of His nature, as the 
one testifies) 6; that the creation is guided 
by the Spirit, w hile the Spirit gives guidance ; 
that the creation is governed, while the Spirit 
governs; that the creation is comforted, while 
the Spirit comforts; that the creation is in 
bondage, while the Spirit gives freedom ; that 
the creation is made wise, while the Spirit gives 
the grace of wisdom; that the creation par- 
takes of the gifts, while the Spirit bestows them 
at His pleasure: “For all these worketh that 
one and the self-saime Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as He will7.” And one may 
find multitudes of other proofs from the Scrip- 
tures that all the supreme and Divine attributes 
which are applied by the Scriptures to the 
Father and the Son are also to be contemplated 
in the Holy Spirit :—immortality, blessedness, 
voodness, wisdom, power, justice, holiness— 


5 Inserting with Oehler the clause, cat 6 yevyyfers yeventds. 
which is not in the text of the Paris Editt., though a corresponding 
clause appears in the Latin translation. 


6 The reference may be to Ps. exli. to. Zr Cor. xily rr. 
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every excellent attribute is predicated of the 
Holy Spirit just as it is predicated of the Father 
and of the Son, with the exception of those by 
which the Persons are clearly and distinctly 
divided from each other; I mean, that the 
Holy Spirit is not called the Father, or the 
Son; but all other names by which the Father 
and the Son are named are applied by Scrip- 
ture to the Holy Spirit also. By this, then, 
we apprehend that the Holy Spirit is above 
creation. Thus, where the Father and the Son 
are understood to be, there the Holy Spirit 
also is understood to be; for the Father and 
the Son are above creation, and this attribute 
the drift of our argument claims for the Holy 


Spirit. So it follows, that one who places the | 


Holy Spirit above the creation has received the 
right and sound doctrine: for he will confess 
that uncreated nature which we behold in the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit to be 


one. 
But since they bring forward as a proof, 


according to their ideas, of the created nature 
of the Holy Spirit, that utterance of the prophet, 
which says, ‘‘He that stablisheth the thunder 
and createth the spirit, and declareth unto man 
His Christ %,” we must consider this, that the 
prophet speaks of the creation of another Spirit, 
in the stablishing of the thundeér, and not of the 
Holy Spirit. For the name of “thunder” is 
given in mystical language to the Gospel. 
‘Those, then, in whom arises firm and unshaken 
faith in the Gospel, pass from being flesh to 
become spirit, as the Lord says, ** That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit9.” It is God, then, 
Who by stablishing the voice of the Gospel 
makes the believer spirit: and he who is born 
of the Spirit and made spirit by such thunder, 
“declares” Christ; as the Apostle says, **No 
man can say that Jesus Christ is Lord but by 
the Holy Spirit ” 


8 Cf. Amos iv. 13 (LXX.), 
9 S. John ii 6. 
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A Frw words are necessary to explain the scope and aim of this remarkable treatise. It is not the work of one 
who held a brief for monasticism. Gregory deals with the celibate life in a different way from other Catholic 
writers upon this theme. Athanasius and Basil both saw in it the means of exhibiting to the world the Christian 
life definitely founded on the orthodox faith ; and, for each celibate himself, this visible imitation of Christ would 
be more concentrated, when secular distractions and dissipations had been put aside for ever. Their aims were 
entirely moral and ecclesiastical. But Gregory deals with the entire human development in things spiritual. He 
has given the history of the struggle for moral and intellectual perfection, and the conditions of its success. He had 
his own inner Christian experience, the result of a recluse youth, on the one hand ; he had the systems of heathen 
and Christian philosophy on the other. The ideat life that he has sketched is as lofty in its aspiration as the latter, 
and is couched in philosophic rather than in Scriptural language ; but its scientific ground-work is entirely peculiar 
to himself. That groundwork is briefly this; spirit must be freed, so as to be drawn to the Divine Spirit ; and to 
be so freed a “‘ virginity” of the soul isnecessary. Ile comes in this way to blame marriage, because in most of the 
marriages that he has known, this virginity of the soul is-cotspicuously absent. But he does not blame the 
married state in itself ; as he himself distinctly tells us. The virginity he seeks may exist even there ; and it is not 
by any means the same thing as celibacy. It is d7sengageduess of heart ; and is,'as many passages in this treatise 
indicate, identical with philosophy, whose higher manifestations had long ago been defined as Love, called forth by 
the sight of the immaterial Beauty. Where this sight is not interrupted, or not treated with indifference, there 
Virginity exists. With Gregory philosophy had become Life, and it is virginity that keeps itso, and therein keeps 
it from being lost. Another word with which Gregory identifies virginity is ‘‘incorruptibility,” in language 
sometimes which recalls the lines— 


** What, what is Virtue, but repose of mind ? Paeee iat gle: “ 
A pure ethereal calm that knows no storm, oe 
. Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above the passions that this world deform, 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm.” 


Yet no one would imagine that here the poet, any more than S, Paul in Ephes, vi. 24 (see p. 343, note 3), 
meant celibacy ger se. But it may be asked, how came Gregory to use the word Virginity at all for pure disengage- 
ment of soul? The answer seems to be, that he was very fond of metaphors and elaborate comparisons, ever 
since the days that he was a student of Rhetoric; this treatise itself is full of similes from nature, and they 
are not so much poetry or rhetoric, as necessary means of bringing his meaning vividly before readers. 
Virginity, then, is one of these bold and telling figures ; and in his hands it is a very suggestive metaphor ; though 
certainly at times it runs away with him. The accusation, then, that when he identifies Piety and Virginity, he 
makes the former consist in a mere externality, is unfounded. He uses the one word for the other without 
apprising us that it is a metaphor, and he omits to give any dietary rules by which this virginity is secured. 
Therefore he affears to mean celibacy. But on the other hand no arguments can be drawn from this treatise 
against the monastic life; only Gregory is busied with other matters. Rather, if the actual marriages of his 
time are such as he describes, it is a silent witness to the reasonableness, if not to the necessity, of such a life within 
the church. For this view of virginity as solving the question of Gregory’s supposed marriage, see Prolegomena, 
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ON VIRGINITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


YE object of this treatise is to create in its 
readers a passion for the life according to ex- 
cellence. ‘Chere are many distractions ', to use 
the word of the Divine Apostle, incident to the 
secular life; and so this treatise would suggest, 
as a necessary door of entrance to the holier 
life, the calling of Virginity ; seeing that, while 
it is not easy in the entanglements of this 
secular life to find quiet for that of Divine con- 
templation, those on the other hand who have 
bid farewell to its troubles can with promptitude, 
and without distraction, pursue assiduously their 
higher studies. Now, whereas all advice is in 
itself weak, and mere words of exhortation will 
not make the task of recommending what is 
beneficial easier to any one, unless he has first 
given a noble aspect to that which hé urges on 
his hearer, this discourse will accordingly begin 
with the praises of Virginity ; the exhortation 
will come at the end; moreover, as the beauty 
in anything gains lustre by the contrast with its 
opposite, it is requisite that some mention should 
be made of the vexations of everyday life. Then 
it will be quite in the plan of this work to intro- 
duce a sketch of the contemplative life, and to 
prove the impossibility of any one attaining it 
who feel’s the world’s anxieties. In the devotee 
bodily desire has become weak; and so there 
will follow an inquiry as to the true object of 
desire, for which (and which only) we have re- 
ceived from our Maker our power of desiring. 
When this has received all possible illustration, 
it will seem to follow naturally that we should 
consider some method to attain it; and the true 
virginity, which is free from any stain of sin, 
will be found to fit such a purpose. So all the 
intermediate part of the discourse, while it 
seems to look elsewhere, will be really tending 
to the praises of this virginity. All the particular 
rules obeyed by the followers of this high calling 
will, to avoid prolixity, be omitted here; the 
exhortation in the discourse will be introduced 


1 repromdopwr, The allusion must be to 1 Cor. vii. 95; but the 
actual word is not found us the whole of the N. T., though mepte- 
oraro is used of Martha, S. Luke x. 4o. 


!only in general terms, and for cases of wide 
application ; but, in a way, particulars will be 
here included, and so nothing important will be 
overlooked, while prolixity is avoided. Each 
of us, too, 1s inclined to embrace some course 
of life with the greater enthusiasm, when he sees 
personalities who have already gained distinc- 
tion in it; we have therefore made the ae 
mention of saints who have gained their glory 
in celibacy. But further than this; the ex- 
amples we have in biographies cannot stimulate 
to the attainment of excellence, so much asa 
living voice and an example which is still work 
ing for good; and so we have alluded to that 
most godly bishop2, our father in God, who 
himself alone could be the master in such in- 
structions. He will not indeed be mentioned 
by name, but by certain indications we shall say 
in cipher that he is meant. Thus, too, future 
readers will not think our advice unmeaning, 
when the candidate for this lifeis told to school 
himself by recent masters. But let them first 
fix their attention only on this: what such a 
master ought to be; then let them choose for 
their guidance those who have at any time by 


God’s grace been raised up to be champions of 


this system of excellence; for either they wiil 
find what they seek, or at all events will be no 
longer ignorant what it ought to be. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue holy look of virginity is precious indeed 
in the judgment of all who make purity the test 
of beauty; but it belongs to those alone whose 
strugzles to gain this object of a noble love are 
favoured and helped by the grace of God. Its 
praise is heard at once in the very name which 
goes with it; “ Uncorrupted3” is the word 


2 Basil: rather than Gregory Thaumaturgus, as some have 
* > , 

conjectured, om 
3. 7b adMopov; this is connected just below with the Divine 


dbOapata, In commenting on the meaning of this latter word at 
the close of the Epis stle to the Ephesians, Bishop Ellicott prefers to 
take it with ayarwvrwy, “ina manner and an element that knows 
veither chanue, diminution, nor decay ” (“in uncorruptness "’ R,V.) : 
although in the six other passages where it occurs in S. Paul ‘it 
refers direetly or indirectly to a higher sphere than the present,” 
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ys ee, 


commonly said of it, and this shows the kind 
of purity that is in it; thus we can measure by 
its equivalent term the height of this aft, seeing 
that amongst the many results of virtuous en- 
deavour this alone has been honoured with the 
title of the thing that is uncorrupted. 
we must extol with laudations this vift from the 
great God, the words of His Apostle are sutti- 
cient in its praise; they are few, but they throw 
into the background all extravagant laudations ; 
he only styles as “holy and without blemish ¢” 
her who has this grace for her ornament. Now 
if the achievement of this saintly virtue consists 


and these epithets are adopted in their first and 
fullest force to glorify the incorruptible Deity, 
what greater praise of virginity can there be 
than thus to be shown in a manner detfiving 
those who share in her pure mysteries, so that 
they become partakers of His glory Who is in 
actual truth the only Holy and Blameless One; 
their purity and their incorruptibility being the 
means of bringing them into relationship with 
Hime Many who write lengthy laudations in 


detailed treatises, with the view of adding some- | 
thing to the wonder of this grace, unconsciously | 
the ful- 
some manner in which they amplify their sub- | 


defeat, in my opinion, their own end; 


ject brings its credit into suspicion. Nature's 
greatnesses have their own way of striking with 
admiration ; 
words : the sky, for instance, or the sun, or any 
other wonder of the universe. In the business 
of this lower world words certainly act as a 
basement, and the skill of praise does impart a 
look of magnificence ; so much so, that man- 
kind are apt to suspect as the result of mere art 
the wonder produced by panegyric. So the 
one sufficient way of praising virginity will be 
to show that that virtue is above praise, and to 
evince our admiration of it by our lives rather 
than by our words. A man who takes this 
theme for ambitious praise has the appearance 
of supposing that one drop of his own perspira- 


And if 


they do not need the pleading of 


| Spirit ; 
‘incorruptible you have named virginity. It 
1 |accompanies the whole supramundane exist- 
in making one “without blemish and holy,” | 


Father incorrupt; and here at the outset is a 
paradox, viz. that virginity is found in Him, 
Who has a Son and yet without passion has 
begotten Him. It is included too in the nature 
of this Only-begotten God, Who struck the first 
note ot all this moral innocence ; it shines forth 
equally in His pure and passionless generation. 
Again a paradox; that the Son should be known 
to us by virginity. It is seen, too, in the in- 
herent and incorruptible purity of the Holy 
for when you have named the pure and 


ence: because of its passionlessness it is always 
present with the powers above ; never separated 
from aught that 1s Divine, it never touches the 
opposite of this. All whose instinct and will 
have 
this perfect purity of the uncorrupted state ; all 
who are ranked in the opposite class of character 
are’ what they are, and are called so, by reason 
of their fall from purity. What force of expres- 
sion, then, will be adequate to such a grace? 
How can there be no cause to fear lest the 
greatness of its intrinsic value should be 1m- 
paired by the efforts of any one’s eloquence ? 
The estimate of it which he will create will be 
less than that which his hearers had before. It 
will be well, then, to omit all laudation in this 
case; we cannot lift words to the height of our 
theme. On the contrary, it is possible to be 


|ever mindful of this gift of God; and our lips 


may always speak of this blessing; that, though 
it is the property of spiritual existence and of 
such singular excellence, yet by the love of God 
it has been bestowed on those who have received 
their life from the will of the flesh and from 
blood; that, when human nature has been de- 
based by passionate inclinations, it stretches 
out its offer of purity like a hand to raise it up 
again and make it look above. This, I think, 
was the réason why our Master, Jesus Christ 
Himself, the Fountain of all innocence, did not 
come into the world by wedlock. It was, to 


tion will make an appreciable increase of the} divulge by the manner of His Incarnation this 


boundless ocean, if indeed he believes, as he 
does, that any human words can give more 
dignity to so rare a grace ; he must be ignorant 


great secret; that purity is the only complete 
indication 5 of the presence of God and of His 
coming, and that no one can in reality secure 


either of his own powers or of that which he | this for himself, unless he has altogether es- 


attempts to praise. 


CHAPTER II. 


tranged himself from the passions of the flesh. 


What happened in the stainless Mary when the C_ 


fulness of the Godhead which was in Christ 
shone out through her, that happens in every 
soul that leads “by rule the virgin life. No 


Deep indeed will be the thought necessary to| longer indeed does the Master come with bodily 


understand the surpassing excellence of this) presence ; 


grace. It is comprehended in the idea of the 


f.¢. of immortality above, and might so, if the construction allowed, 
be taken with yapes. ‘This ibustrates Gregory's use of a@Yapora in 
its human relation. 

4 Eph. y. 27 (of the church). 


“we know Christ no longer accord- 


5 deifacba. 
1 Cf. Sedulius ; 


Livineius conjectures defacar; so also Cod. Reg. 


“Domus pudici pectoris 
Templum repente fit Dei.” 
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ing to the flesh ®” ; but, spiritually, He dwells in 
us and brings His Father with Him, as the Gospel 
somewhere? tells. Seeing, then, that virginity 
means so much as this, that while it remains in | 
Heaven with the Tather of spirits, and moves 
in the dance of the celestial powers, it neverthe- 
less stretches out hands for man’s salvation ; 
that while it is the channel which draws down | 
the Deity to share man’s estate, it keeps wings 
for man’s desires to rise to heavenly things, and | 
is a bond of union between the Divine and 
human, by its mediation bringing into harmony 
these existences so widely divided—what words | 
could be discovered powerful enough to reach 
this wondrous height? But still, it is monstrous | 
to seem like creatures without expression and 
without feeling ; and we must choose (if we are 
silent) one of two things; either to appear | 
never to have felt the special beauty of virginity, | 
or to exhibit ourselves as obstinately blind to 
all beauty: we have consented therefore to 
speak briefly about this virtue, according to the 
wish of him who has assivned us this task, and 
whom in all things we must obey. But let no 
one expect from us any display of style; even 
if we wished it, perhaps we could not produce it, 
for we are quite unversed in that kind of writing. 
Even if we possessed such power, we would not 
prefer the favour of the few to the edification 
of the many. A writer of sense should have, 
I take it, for his chiefest object not to be ad- 
mired above all other writers, but to profit both 
himself and them, the many. 


CHAPTER III. 


WouLp indeed that some profit might come 
to myself from this effort! I should have 
undertaken this labour with the greater readi- 
ness, if I could have hope of sharing, according 
to the Scripture, in the fruits of the plough and 
the threshing-floor; the toil would then have 
been a pleasure. As it is, this my knowledge 
of the beauty of virginity is in some sort vain 
and useless to me, just as the corn is to the 
muzzled ox that treads ® the floor, or the water 
that streams from the precipice toa thirsty man 
when he cannot reach it. Happy they who 
have still the power of choosing the better way, 
and have not debarred themselves from it by 
engagements of the secular life, as we have, 
whom a gulf now divides from glorious virginity : 
no one can climb up to that who has once 
planted his foot upon the secular life. We 
are but spectators of others’ blessings and wit- 


nesses to the happiness of another? class. 
(jo 3 eS ee 

6 2 Cor. v. 16. 7S. John xiv. 23. ; 

8 Emarpepowern Thy dAwva. This word is used for “walking 
over, ‘in Hesiod, 7iwogon. 753, yatuy enurrpéperar, 

9 érepwy, following Cod. Key., for exarcpwr. 


Even if we strike out some fitting thoughts 
about virginity, we shall not be better than the 
cooks and scullions who provide sweet luxuries 
for the tables of the mch, without having any 
portion themselves in what they prepare. What 
a blessing if it had been otherwise, if we had 
not to learn the good by after-regrets! Now 
they are the enviable ones, they succeed even 
beyond their prayers and their desires, who 
have not put out of their power the enjoyment 
of these delights. We are like those who have 
a wealthy society with which to compare their 
own poverty, and so are all the more vexed and 
discontented with their present lot. The more 
exactly we understand the riches of virginity, 
the more we must bewail the other life ; for we 
realize by this contrast with better things, how 
poor it is. I do not speak only of the future 
rewards in store for those who have lived thus 
excellently, but those rewards also which they 
have while alive here; for if any one would 
make up his mind to measure exactly the differ- 
ence between the two courses, he would find it 
well-nigh as great as that between heaven and 
earth. The truth of this statement may be 
known by looking at actual facts. 

But in writing this sad tragedy what will be a 
fit beginning ? How shall we really bring to view 
the evils common to life? All men know them 
by experience, but somehow nature has con- 
trived to blind the actual sufferers so that they 
willingly ignore their condition. Shall we begin 
with its choicest sweets? Well then, is not the 
sum total of all that is hoped for in marriage to 
get delightful companionship? Grant this ob- 
tained ; let us sketch a marriage in every way 
most happy ; illustrious birth, competent means, 
suitable ages, the very flower of the prime of 
life, deep affection, the very best that each can 
think of the other?, that sweet rivalry of each 
wishing to surpass the other in loving; in 
addition, popularity, power, wide reputation, 
and everything else. But observe that even 
beneath this array of blessings the fire of an in- 
evitable pain is smouldering. I do not speak 
of the envy that is always springing up against 
those of distinguished rank, and the lability to 
attack which hangs over those who seem pros- 
perous, and that natural hatred of superiors 
shown by those who do not share equally in 
the good fortune, which make these seemingly 
favoured ones pass an anxious time more full 
of pain than pleasure. I omit that from the 
picture, and will suppose that envy against them 
is asleep ; although it would not be easy to find 
a single life in which both these blessings were 
joined, z.e. happiness above the common, and 


* Umip tod GAAov (a /ade use of dAXos), This was Livineius’ con- 
jecture for toy adAAwy; the interchange of v and vy is a common 
Inistake, 
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escape from envy. However, let us, if so it is 
to be, suppose a married life free from all such 
trials ; and let us see if it is possible for those 
who live with such an amount of good fortune 
to enjoy it. Why, what kind of vexation is left, 
you will ask, when even envy of their happiness 
does not reach them? I atfirm that this very 
thing, this sweetness that surrounds thcir lives, 
is the spark which kindles pain. They are 
human all the time, things weak and perishing ; 
they have to look upon the tombs of their pro- 
genitors ; and so pain is inseparably bound up 
with their existence, if they have the least power 
of reflection. This continued expectancy of 
death, realized by no sure tokens, but hang- 
ing over them the terrible uncertainty of the 
future, disturbs their present joy, clouding it 
over with the fear of what is coming. If only, 
before experience comes, the results of experi- 
ence could be learnt, or if, when one has 
entered on this course, it were possible by some 
other means of conjecture to survey the reality, 
then what a crowd of deserters would run from 
marriage into the virgin life; what care and 
eagerness never to be entangled in that retentive 
snare, where no one knows for certain how the 
net galls till they have actually entered it! You 
would see there, if only you could do it without 
danger, many contraries uniting ; smiles melting 
into tears, pain mingled with pleasure, death 
always hanging by expectation over the children 
that are born, and putting a finger upon each 
of the sweetest joys. Whenever the husband 
looks at the beloved face, that moment the fear 
of separation accompanies the look. If he 
listens to the sweet voice, the thought comes 
into his mind that some day he will not hear it. 
Whenever he is glad with gazing on her beauty, 
then he shudders most with the presentiment 
of mourning herloss. When he marks all those 
charms which to youth are so precious and 
which the thoughtless seek for, the bright eyes 
beneath the lids, the arching eyebrows, the 
cheek-wWith its sweet and dimpling smile, the 
natural red that blooms upon the lips, the 
gold-bound hair shining in many-twisted masses 
on the head, and all that transient grace, then, 
though he may be little given to reflection, he 
must have this thought also in his inmost soul, 
that some day all this beauty will melt away 
and become as nothing, turned after all this 
show into noisome and unsightly bones, which 
wear no trace, no memorial, no remnant of that 
‘living bloom. Can he live delighted when he 
thinks of that? Can he trust in these treasures 
which he holds as if they would be always his ? 
Nay, it is plain that he will stagger as if he were 
mocked by a dream, and will have his faith in 
life shaken, and will look upon what he sees as 
no longer his. You will understand, if you! 


| acts. 
|and their reason is more completely swallowed 
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have a comprehensive view of things as they 
are, that nothing in this life looks that which it 
is. It shows to us by the illusions of our im- 
agination one thing, instead of something else. 
Men gaze open-mouthed at it, and it mocks 
them with hopes; for a while it hides itselr 
beneath this deceitful show; then all of a 
sudden in the reverses of life it is revealed as 
something different from that which men’s hopes, 
conceived by its fraud in foolish hearts, had 
pictured. Will life’s sweetness seem worth 
taking delight in to him who reflects on this ? 
Will he ever be able really to feel it, so as to 
have joy in the goods he holds? Will he not, 
disturbed by the constant fear of some reverse, 
have the use without the enjoyment? I will 
but ‘tention the portents, dreams, omens, and 
such-like things which by a foolish habit of 
thought are taken notice of, and always make 
men fear the worst. But her time of labour 
comes upon the young wife; and the occasion 
is regarded not as the bringing of a child into 
the world, but as the approach of death; in 
bearing it is expected that she will die; and, 
indeed, often this sad presentiment is true, and 
before they spread the birthday feast, before 
they taste any of their expected joys, they 
have to change their rejoicing into lamentation. 
Still in love’s fever, still at the height of thei 
passionate affection, not yet having grasped 
life’s sweetest gifts, as in the vision of a dream, 
they are suddenly torn away from all they 
possessed. But what comes next? Domes- 
tics, like conquering foes, dismantle the bridal 
chamber ; they deck it for the funeral, but it is 
death’s? room now; they make the useless 
wailings3 and beatings of the hands. Then 
there is the memory of former days, curses on 
those who advised the marriage, recriminations 
against friends who did not stop it; blame 
thrown on parents whether they be alive or 
dead, bitter outbursts against human destiny, 
arraigning of the whole course of nature, com- 
plaints and accusations even against the Divine 
government ; war within the man himself, and 
tighting with those who would admonish ; no 
repugnance to the most shocking words and 
In some this state of mind continues, 


up by grief; and “Herr tragedy has a sadder 
ending, the victim not enduring to survive the 
calamity. But rather than this let us suppose 
a happier case. ‘The danger of childbirth is 
past; a child is born to them, the very image 
of its parents’ beauty. Are the occasions for 
grief at all lessened thereby? Rather they are 


? There is a play on the words ddAauos and @davaros: * the one is 
changed into the other.” 

3 em Tovrwy avakAjoes : “ amongst these”, ¢. e. the domestics. 
Livineius reads rovroes, and renders ‘Succedunt inutilis revocatio, 
inanis manuum plausus,” 7 ¢. as the last funeral act. 
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increased ; forthe parents retain all their former | 
fears, and feel in addition those on behalf of | 
the child, lest anything should happen to it in 
its bringing up; for instance a bad accident, or 
by some turn of misfortunes a sickness, a fever 4, 
any dangerous disease. Both parents share 
alike in these; but who could recount the 
special anxieties of the wife? We omit the 
most obvious, which all can understand, the 
weariness of pregnancy, the danger in childbirth, 
the cares of nursing, the tearing ot her heart in 
two for her offspring, and, if she is the mother 
of many, the dividing of her soul into as many 
parts as she has children; the tenderness with 
which she herself feels all that is happening to 
them. That is well understood by every one. 
But the oracle of God tells us that she is not 
her own mistress, but finds her resources only 
in him whom wedlock has made her lord; and 
so, if she be for ever so short a timeleft alone, 
she feels as if she were separated from her head, 
and can ill bear it; she even takes this short 
absence of her husband to be the prelude to 
her widowhood; her fear makes her at once 
give up all hope; accordingly her eyes, filled 
with terrified suspense, are always fixed upon the 
door; her ears are always busied with what 
others are whispering; her heart, stung with 


her fears, is well-nigh bursting even before any 
bad 5 news has arrived; a noise in the door- 
way, whether fancied or real, acts as a mes- 
senger of ill, and on a sudden shakes her very 
soul; most likely all outside is well, and there 
is no cause to fear at all; but her fainting spirit 
is quicker than any message, and turns her 
fancy from good tidings to despair. Thus even 
the most favoured live, and they are not alto- 
gether to be envied; their life is not to be 
compared to the freedom of virginity. Yet this 
hasty sketch has omitted many of the more 
distressing details. Often this young wife too, 
just wedded, still brilliant in bridal grace, still 
perhaps blushing when her bridegroom enters, 
and shyly stealing furtive glances at him, when 
passion is all the more intense because modesty 
prevents it being shown, suddenly has to take 
the name of a poor lonely widow and be called 
all that is pitiable. Death comes in an instant 
and changes that bright creature in her white and 
rich attire into a black-robed mourner. He takes 
off the bridal ornaments and clothes her with 
the colours of bereavement. ‘There is darkness 
in the once cheerful room, and the waiting- 
women sing their long dirges. She hates her 
friends when they try to soften her grief; she 
will not take food ; she wastes away, and in her 
ES a eae 5S 

4 Reading mipwow, with Galesinius: the Paris Editt. read 
mpg, — 


5 yewrepov, ina bad sense. So Zosimus, lib. i. p. 658, mpaypara 
*Pwpatots vewrepa wyxavncagdac. 


soul’s deep dejection has a strong longing only 
for her death, a longing which often lasts till it 
comes. Even supposing that time puts an end to 
this sorrow, stillanother comes, whether she has 
children or not. If she has, they are fatherless, 
and, as objects of pity themselves, renew the 
memory of her loss. If she is childless, then 
the name of her lost husband is rooted up, and 
this grief is greater than the seeming consola- 
tion. I will say little of the other special 
sorrows of widowhood ; for who could enumer- 
ate them all exactly? She finds her enemies 
in her relatives. Some actually take advantage 
of her affliction. Others exult over her loss, 
and see with malignant joy the home falling to 
pieces, the insolence of the servants, and the 
other distresses visible in such a case, of which 
there are plenty. In consequence of these, 
many women are compelled to risk once more 
the trial of the same things, not being able to 
endure this bitter derision. As if they could 
revenge insults by increasing their own suffer- 
ings! Others, remembering the past, will put 
up with anything rather than plunge a second 
time into the like troubles. If you wish to 
learn all. the tnals of this married life, listen to 
those women who actually know it. How they 
congratulate those who have chosen from the 
first the virgin life, and have not had to learn 
by experience about the better way, that vir- 
sinity is fortified against all these ills, that it 
has no orphan state, no widowhood to mourn ; 
it is always in the presence of the undying 
Bridegroom; it has the offspring of devotion 
always to rejoice in; it sees continually a home 
that is truly its own, furnished with every trea- 
sure because the Master always dwells there; 
in this case death does not bring separation, 
but union with Him Who is longed for; for 
when (a soul) departs®, then it is with Christ, 
as the Apostle says. But it is time, now that 
we have examined on the one side the feelings 
of those whose lot is happy, to make a revela- 
tion of other lives, where poverty and adversity 
and all the other evils which men have to suffer 
are a fixed condition; deformitics, I mean, and 
diseases, and all other lifelong afflictions. He 
whose life is contained in himself either escapes 
them altogether or can bear them easily, posses- 
sing a collected mind which is not distracted 
from itself; while he who shares himself with 
wife and child often has not a moment to be- 
stow even upon regrets for his own condition, 
because anxiety for his dear ones fills his heart. 
3ut it is superfluous to dwell upon that which 
every one knows. If to what seems prosperity 


6 dva\von: Philip.-i. 23. Tertullian (De Pationd, 9) translates, 


€ Cupis recipi (4. ¢. to flit, depart! jam et esse cum Domino.” leza, 
however, says that the metaphor is taken from unharnessing atter 
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such pain and weariness is bound, what may 
we not expect of the opposite condition ? 
Every description which attempts to represent 
it to our view will fall short of the reality. Yet 
perhaps we may in a very few words declare 
the depths of its misery. Those whose lot is 
contrary to that which passes as prosperous 
receive their sorrows as well from causes contrary’ 
to that. Prosperous lives are marred by the ex- 
pectancy, or the presence, of death; but the 
misery of these is that death delays his coming. 
These lives then are widely divided by opposite 
feelings; although equally without hope, they 
converge to the same end. So many-sided, 
then, so strangely different are the ills with 
which marriage supplies the world. There is 
pain always, whether children are born, or can 
never be expected, whether they live, or die. 
One abounds in them but has not enough 
means for their support ; another fecls.the want 
of an heir to the great fortune he has toiled for, 
and regards asa blessing the other’s misfortune : 
each of them, in fact, wishes for that very thing 
which he sees the other regretting. Again, one 
man losés by death a much-loved 7 son; another 
has a reprobate son alive; both equally to be 
pitied, though the one mourns over the death, 
the other over the life, of his boy. Neither will 
I do more than mention how sadly and disas- 
trously family jealousies and quarrels, arising 
from real or fancied causes, end. Who could 
go completely into all those details? If you 
would know what a network of these evils 
human life is, you need not go back again to 
those old stories which have furnished subjects 
to dramatic poets. Zev are regarded as myths 
on account of their shocking extravagance: 
there are in them murders and eating of children, 
husband-murders, murders of mothers and 
brothers, incestuous unions, and every sort of 
disturbance of nature ; and yet the old chronicler 
begins the story which ends in such horrors 
with marriage. But turning from all that, gaze 
only upon the tragedies that are being enacted 
on this life’s stage ; it is marriage that supplies 
mankind with actors there. Go to the law- 
courts and read through the laws there; then 
you will know the shameful secrets of marriage. 
Just as when you hear a physician explaining 
various diseases, you understand the misery of 
the human frame by learning the number and 
the kind of sufferings it is liable to, so when 
you peruse the laws and read there the strange 
variety of crimes in marriage to which their 
' penalties are attached, you will have a pretty 
accurate idea of its properties ; for the law does 


7 qyannpevos mats, Cod. Reg. has 6 xarafvuios, a favourite 
word with Gregory. Livineius reads 6 xa@jmevos. which he renders 
“nanus” (i. ¢. of low stature), and cites Pollux Onomast. lib. 5, ¢. 24 
where amoxafhjuevos = iners); it might also gear the meaning of 
‘ stay-at-home,” in contrast to the prodigal in the next sentence. 
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not provide remedies for evils which do not 
exist, any more than a physician has a treatment 
for diseases which are never known. 


CHAPTER iVs 


Bur we need no longer show in this narrow 
way the drawback of this life, as if the number 
of its ills was limited to adulteries, dissensions, 
and plots. I think we should take the higher 
and truer view, and say at once that none 
of that evil in life, which is visible in all its 
business and in all its pursuits, can have any 
hold over a man, if he will not put himself in 
the fetters:of this:course. The truth of what 
we say will be clear thus. A man who, seeing 
through the illusion with the eye of his spirit 
purged, lifts himsclf above the strugeling world, 
and, to use the words of the Apostle, slights it 
allas but dung, in a wayexiling himself altogether 
from human life by his abstinence from mar- 
riage,—that man has no fellowship whatever 
with the sins of mankind, such as avarice, envy, 
anger, hatred, and everything of the kind. He 
has an exemption from all this, and is in every 
way free and at peace; there is nothing in him 
to provoke his neighbours’ envy, because he 
clutches none of those objects round which 
envy in this life gathers. He has raised his 
own life above the world, and prizing virtue as 
his only precious possession he will pass his 
days in painless peace and quiet. For virtue 
is a possession which, though all according to 
their capacity should share it, yet will be always 
in abundance for those who thirst after it ; un- 
like the occupation of the lands on this earth, 
which men divide into sections, and the more 
they add to the one the more they take from 
the other, so that the one person’s gain is his 
fellow’s loss; whence arise the fights for the 
lion’s share, from men’s hatred of being cheated. 
But the larger owner of //zs possession is never 
envied ; he who snatches the lion’s share does 
no damage to him who claims equal participa- 
tion; as each is capable each has this noble 
longing satisfied, while the wealth of virtues in 
those who arealready occupiers® is not exhausted. 
The man, then, who, with his eyes only on 
such a life, makes virtue, which has no limit 
that mam can devise, his only treasure, will 
surely never brook to bend his soul to any of 
those low courses which multitudes tread. He 
will not, admire earthly riches, or human power, 
or any of those things which folly seeks. If, 
indeed, his mind is still pitched so low, he is 
outside our band of novices, and our words 


8 év rots mpoAaBovow. Galesinius’ Latin seems wrong here, 
“frebus iis quas supra meminimus,” though the words very olten 
have that force in Gregory. 
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do not apply to him. But if his thoughts are 
above, walking as it were with God, he will be 
lifted out of the maze of all these errors; for 
the predisposing cause of them all, marriage, 
has not touched him. Now the wish to be 
before others is the deadly sin of pride, and 
one would not be far wrong in saying that this 
is the seed-root of all the thorns of sin: but it 
is from reasons connected with marriage that this 
pride mostly begins. ‘To show what | mean, we 
generally find the grasping man throwing the 
blame on his nearest kin; the man mad after 
notoriety and ambition generally makes his 
family responsible for this sin: “‘he must not be 
thought inferior to his forefathers; he must be 
deemed a great man by the generation to come 
by leaving his children historic records of him- 
self”: so also the other maladies of the soul, 
envy, spite, hatred and such-like, are connected 
with this cause; they are to be found amongst 
those who are eager about the things of this 
life. He who has fled from it gazes as from 
some high watch-tower on the prospect of 
humanity, and pities these slaves of vanity for 
their blindness in setting such a value on bodily 
well-being. Hesees some distinguished person 
giving himself airs because of his public 
honours, and wealth, and power, and only 
laughs at the folly of being so puffed up. He 
gives to the years of human life the longest 
number, according to the Lsalmist’s computa- 
tion, and then compares this atom-interval with 
the endless ages, and pities the vain glory of 
those who excite themselves for such low and 
petty and perishable things. What, indeed, 
amongst the things here is there. enviable in 
that which so many strive for,—honour? What 
is gained by those who win it? The mortal 
remains mortal whether he is honoured or not. 
What good does the possessor of many acres 
gain in the end? 
thinks his own that which never belongs to 
him, ignorant seemingly in his greed that “the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof 9,” 
for “God is king of all the earth9.” It is the 
passion of having which gives men a false title 
of lordship over that which can never belong to 
them. ‘The earth,” says the wise Preacher, 
“abideth for ever ?,” ministering to every gener- 
ation, first one, then another, that is born upon 
it; but men, though they are so little even 
their own masters, that they are brought into 
life without knowing it by their Maker’s will, 
and before they wish are withdrawn from it, 
nevertheless in their excessive vanity think 
that they are her lords; that they, now born, 
now dying, rule that which remains continually. 
One who telfecting on this holds cheaply all 


9 Ps. xxiv..1; xvii. 7. 1 Eccles. i. 4. 
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the glory of man as the flower of grass 2,” can 
never care for this grass which “to-day is and 
to-morrow is not”; studying the divine ways, 
he knows not only that human life has no 
fixity, but that the entire universe will not keep 
on its quiet course for ever; he neglects his 
existence here as an alien and a passing thing; 
for the Saviour said, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away 3,” the whole of necessity awaits its re- 
fashioning. As long as he is “in this tabernacle4,” 
exhibiting mortality, weighed down with this 
existence, he laments the lengthening of his 
sojourn in it; as the Psalmist-poet says in 
his heavenly songs. Truly, they live in dark- 
ness who sojourn in these living tabernacles ; 
wherefore that preacher, groaning at the con- 
tinuance of this sojourn, says, “ Woe is me that 
my sojourn is prolongeds,” and he attributes 
the cause of his dejection to “darkness”; for 
ve know that darkness is called in the Hebrew 
language “kedar.” It is indeed a darkness as 
of the might which envelops mankind, and 
prevents them seeing this deceit and knowing 
that all which is most prized by the living, and 
moreover all which is the reverse, exists only i in 
the conception of the unreflecting, and is in 
itself nothing ; there is no such reality any- 
where as obscurity of birth, or illustrious birth, 
or glory, or splendour, or ancient renown, or 
present elevation, or power over others, or 
subjection. Wealth and comfort, poverty and 
distress, and all the other inequalities of life, 
seem to the ignorant, applying the test of 
pleasure, vastly different from each other. But 
to the higher understanding they are all alike; 
one is not of greater value than the other ; be- 
cause life runs on to the finish with the same 
speed through all these opposites, and in the 
lots of either class there remains the same power 
of choice to live well or ill, ‘through armour 
on the right hand and on the left, through evil 
report and good report ®.” Therefore the clear- 
seeing mind which measures reality will journey 
on its path without turning, accomplishing its 
appointed time from its birth to its exit; it is 
neither softened by the pleasures nor beaten 
down by the hardships; but, as is the way with 
travellers, it keeps advancing always, and takes 
but little notice of the views presented. It is 
the travellers’ way to press on to their journey’s 
end, no matter whether they are passing through 
meadows and cultivated farms, or through 
wilder and‘ more rugged spots; a smiling land- 
scape does not detain them, nor a gloomy one 
check their speed. So, too, that lofty mind 
will press ae on to its sclfimposed end, 


2 x Pet. L24 3S. Matt. xxiv. 35. 
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not turning aside to see anything on the w ay. 
It passes through life, but its gaze is fixed on 
heaven ; it is the good steersman directing the 
bark to some landmark there. But the erosser 
mind looks down ; it bends its energies to bodily 
pleasures as surely as the sheep stoop to their 
pasture; it lives for gorging and still lower 
pleasures 7 ; itis alienated from the life of God §8, 
and a stranger to the promise of the Covenants ; 

it recognizes no good but the gratification of 
the body. It is amind suchas this that “walks 
in darkness®,” and invents all the evil in this 
life of ours; avarice, passions unchecked, un- 
bounded luxury, lust of power, vain-glory, the 
whole mob of moral diseases that invade men’s 
homes. In these vices, one somehow holds 
closely to another; where one has entered ail 
the rest seem to follow, dragging each other in 
a natural order, just as in a chain, when you 
have jerked the first link, the others cannot 
rest, and even the link at the other end feels 
the motion of the first, which passes thence by 
virtue of their contiguity through the interven- 
ing links; so firmly are men’s vices linked to- 
gether by their very nature ; when one of them 
has gained the mastery of a soul, the rest of 
the train follow. If you want a graphic picture 
of this accursed chain, suppose a man who 
because of some special pleasure it gives him is 
a victim to his thirst for fame ; then a desire to 
increase his fortune follows close upon this 
thirst for fame; he becomes grasping; but only 
because the first vice leads him on to this. 
Then this grasping after money and superiority 
engenders either anger with his kith and kin, 
or pride towards his inferiors, or envy of those 
above him; then hypocrisy comes in after this 
envy; a soured temper after that: a misan- 
thropical spirit after that; and behind them all 
a state of condemnation which ends in the dark 
fires of hell. You see the chain; how all 
follows from one cherished passion. Seeing, 
then, that this inseparable train of moral 
diseases has entered once for all into the world; 
one single way of escape is pointed out to us 
in the exhortations of the inspired writings; 
and that is to separate ourselves from the life 
which involves this sequence of sufferings. If 
we haunt Sodom, we cannot escape the rain of 
fire; nor if one who has fled out of her looks 
back upon her desolation, can he fail to become 
a pillar of salt rooted to the spot. We cannot 
be rid of the Egyptian bondage, unless we leave 
Egypt, that is, this life that lies under water’, 

and pass, not th at Red Sea, but this black and 
gloomy Sea of life. But suppose we remain in 


7 rots meta yaorépa (not, yarrépos), C Sod. Reg. ; ef. Gregor. 
Nazian. orat, xvi. p. 250, dovAos yaoTpds, Kal Twv Ud yaoTepa. 
Euseb. lib. 7, c. 20, rats urd yaorepa mano Mor ais, 

8 Eph, ii. 12; iv. 18. S. John xii. 35. 

1 JroBpv\.ov; referring to the floods seit Nile. 
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this evil bondage, and, to use the Master’s words, 
“the truth shall not have made us free,” how can 
one who seeks a lie and wanders in the maze of 
this world ever come to the truth? How canone 
who has surrendered his existence to be chained 
by nature run away from this captivity? An 
illustration will make our meaning clearer, A 
winter torrent ?, which, impetuous in itself, be- 
comes swollen and carnes down beneath its 
stream trees and boulders and anything that 
comes in its way, is death and danger to those 
alone who live along its course ; for those who 
have got well out of its way it rages in vain. 
Just so, only the man who lives in the turmoil 
of life has to feel its force; only he has to 
receive those sufferings which nature’s stream, 
descending in a flood of troubles, must, to be 
true to its kind, bring to those who journey 
on its banks. But if a man leaves this torrent, 
and these ‘‘ proud waters 3,” he will cscape trom 
being ‘“‘a prey to the te eth” of this life, as: the 
Psalm goes on to say, and, as “‘a bird from the 
snare,” on virtue’s wings. This simile, then, 
of the torrent holds; human life vs a tossing 
and tumultuous stream sweeping down to tind 
its natural level; none of the objects sought 
for in it last till the seekers are satisfied; all 
that is carried to them by this stream comes 
near, just touches them, and passes on; so 
that the present moment in this impctuous flow 
eludes enjoyment, for the after-current snatches 
it from their view. It would be our interest 
therefore to keep far away from such a stream, 
lest, engaged on temporal things, we should 
neglect eternity. How can aman keep for ever 
anything here, be his love forit never so passion- 
ate? Which of life’s most cherished objects 
endures always? What flower of prime? What 
gift of strength and beauty? What wealth, or 
fame, or power? ‘They all have their transient 
bloom, and then melt away into their opposites. 
Who can continue in life’s prime? Whose 
strength lasts for ever? Has not Nature made 
the bloom of beauty even more shortlived than 
the shows of spring ? For they blossom in their 
season, and after withering for a while again 
revive ; after another shedding they are again 
in leaf, and retain their beauty of to-day to a 
late prime. But Nature exhibits the human 
bloom only in the spring of early life; then she 
kills it; it is vanished in ‘the frosts of age. 
All other delights also deceive the bodily eye tor 
a time, and then pass behind the veil of oblivion. 
Nature’s mevetle changes are many; they 
agonize him whose love is passionate. One way 
of escape is open: it is, to be attached to none 
of these things, and to get ag far away 


7 Tliad, v. 87. 
3 Ps cxxiv. 
unsupportalile. 
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possible from the society of this emotional and 
sensual world ; or rather, for a man to go out- 
side the feelings which his own body gives rise 
to. Then, as he does not live for the flesh, he 
will not be subjec: to the troubles of the flesh. 
But this amounts to living for the spirit only, 
and imitating all we can the employment of 
the world of spirits. There they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage. ‘Their work and 
their excellence is to contemplate the Father 
of all purity, and to beautify the lines of their 
own character from the Source of all beauty, so 
far as imitation of It is possible. 


CHAPTER V. 


Now we declare that Virginity is man’s 
“fellow-worker” and helper in achieving the 
aim of this lofty passion. In other sciences 
men have devised certain practical methods for 
cultivating the particular subject ; andso,I take 
it, Virginity is the practical method in the science 
of the Divine life, furnishing men with the power 
of assimilating themselves with spiritual natures: 
The constant endeavour in such a course is to 
prevent the nobility of the soul from being 
lowered by those sensual outbreaks, in which 
the mind no longer maintains its heavenly 
thoughts and upward gaze, but sinks down to 
the emotions belonging to the flesh and blood. 
How can the soul which is riveted+ to the 
pleasures of the flesh and busied with merely 
human longings turn a disengaged eye upon its 
kindred intellectual light? ‘This evil, ignorant, 
and prejudiced bias towards material things will 
preventit. The eyes of swine, turning naturally 
downward, have no glimpse of the wonders of 
the sky; no more can the soul whose body 
drags it down look any longer upon the beauty 
above; it must pore perforce upon things 
which though natural are low and animal. To 
look with a free devoted gaze upon heavenly 
delights, the soul will turn itself from earth ; it 
will not even partake of the recognized indulg- 
ences of the secular life ; it will transfer all its 
powers of affection from material objects to the 
intellectual contemplation of immaterial beauty. 
Virginity of the body is devised to further such 
a disposition of the soul; it aims at creating in 
it a complete forgetfulness of natural emotions ; 
it would prevent the necessity of ever descending 
to the call of fleshly needs. Once freed from 
such, the soul runs norisk of becoming, through 
a growing habit of indulging in that which seems 
‘to a certain extent conceded by nature’s law, in- 
attentive and ignorant of Divine and undefiled 
delights. Purity of the heart, that master of our 
lives, alone can capture them. 
SAO A iret a nee 

4 Cf. De Animf et Resurr., p. 225, D. for the metaphor. 


CHAD TER VL 


Tus, I believe, makes the greatness of the 
prophet Elias, and of him who afterwards ap- 
peared in the spirit and power of Elias, than 
whom ‘‘of those that are born of women there 
was none greater 5,” If their history conveys any 
other mystic lesson, surely this above allis taught 
by their special mode of life, that the man whose 
thoughts are fixed upon the invisible is neces- 


sarily separated from all the ordinary events of 
life ; his judgments as to the True Good cannot 
be confused and led astray by the deceits arising 
from the senses. Both, from their youth up- 
wards, exiled themselves from human society, 
and in a way from human nature, in their 
neglect of the usual kinds of meat and drink, 
and their sojourn in the desert. The wants of 
each were satisfied by the nourishment that 
came in their way, so that their taste might 
remain simple and unspoilt, as their ears were 
free from any distracting noise, and their eyes 
from any wandering look. Thus they attained 
a cloudless calm of soul, and were raised to 
that height of Divine favour which Scripture 
records of each. Elias, for instance, became 
the dispenser of God’s earthly gifts; he had 
authority to close at will the uses of the sky 
against the sinners and to open them to the 
penitent. John isnot said indeed to have done 
any miracle ; but the gift in him was pronounced 
by Him Who sees the secrets of a man greater 
than any prophet’s. This was so, we may pre- 
sume, because both, from beginning to end, so 
dedicated their hearts to the Lord that they 
were unsullied by any earthly passion ; because 
the love of wife or child, or any other human 
call, did not intrude upon them, and they did 
not even think their daily sustenance worthy 
of anxious thought ; because they showed them- 
selves to be above any magnificence © of dress, 
and made shift with that which chance offered 
them, one clothing himself in goat-skins, the 
other with camel’s hair. It is my belief that 
they would not have reached to this loftiness 
of spirit, if marriage had softened them. This 
is not simple history only; it is ‘ wntten for 
our admonition?,” that we might direct our 
lives by theirs. What, then, do we learn there- 
by? ‘This: that the man who longs for union 
with God must, like those saints, detach his 
mind from all worldly business. It is impossible 
for the mind which is poured into many channels 
to win its way to the knowledge and the love 
of God. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN illustration will make our teaching on this | 
subject clearer. Imagine a stream flowing from 


a spring and dividing itself off into a number of 


accidental channels. As long as it proceeds so, 
it will be useless for any purpose of agriculture, 
the dissipation of its waters making each par- 
ticular current small and feeble, and therefore 
slow. But if one were to mass these wandering 
and widely dispersed rivulets again into one 
single channel, he would have a full and col- 
lected stream for the supplies which life de- 
mands. Just so the human mind (so it seems 
to me), as long as its current spreads itself in 
all directions over the pleasures of the sense, 
has no power that is worth the naming of 
making its way towards the Real Good ; but 
once call it back and collect it upon itself, so 
that it may begin to move without ‘scattering 
and wandering towards the activity which is 
congenital and natural to it, it will find no 
obstacle in =e to higher things, and in 
grasping realities. e often see water contained 
in a pipe sion bean through this con- 
straining force, which will not let it leak ; and 
this, in spite of its natural gravitation: in the 
same way, the mind of man, enclosed in the 
compact channel of an habitual continence, and 
not having any side issues, will be raised by 
virtue of its natural powers of motion to an 
exalted love. In fact, its Maker ordained that 
it should always move, and to stop is impossible 
to it; when therefore it is prevented employing 
this power upon trifles, it cannot be but that it 
will speed toward the truth, all improper exits 
being closed. In the case of many turnings we 
see travellers can keep to the direct route, when 
they have learnt that the other roads are wrong, 
and so avoid them ; the more they keep out of 


these wrong directions, the more they will pre- 


serve the straight course ; in like manner the! 
mind in turning from vanities will recognize the 
truth. The great prophets, then, whom we have 
mentioned seem to teach this lesson, viz. 
entangle ourselves with none of the objects of 
this world’s effort ; marriage is one of these, or 
rather it is the primal root of all striving after 
vanities. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Let no one think however that herein we 
‘depreciate marriage as an institution. We are 
well aware that it is not a stranger to God’s 
blessing. But since the common instincts of 
mankind can plead sufficiently on its behalf, 
instincts which prompt by a spontaneous bias 


‘form the moral habit of liberality ; 


to take the high road of marriage for the pro- 
creation of children, whereas Virginity in a way 
'thwarts this natural impulse, it is a superfluous 
itask to compose formally an Exhortation to 
| marriage. W e put forward the pleasure “3 it 
instead, as a most doughty champion on its be- 
half. It may be however, notwithstanding this. 
that there zs some need of such a treatise, occa- 
sioned by those who travesty the teachine of 
the Church. Such persons & “have their con- 
science seared with a hot iron,” as the Apostl e 
expresses it; and very truly too, considering 
that, deserting the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
for the “doctrines of devils,” they have some 
ulcers and blisters stamped upon their hearts, 
abominating God’s creatures, and calling them 
“foul,” ‘*seducing,” “ mischievous,” and so on. 
“But what have I to do to judge them that are 
without9?” asks the Apostle. Truly those persons 
are outside the Court in which the words of 
our mysteries are spoken ; they are not installed 
under God's roof, but in the monastery of the 
Evil One. They “are taken captive by him 
at his willt.”. They therefore do not understand 
that all virtue is found in moderation, and that 
any declension to either side? of it becomes a 
vice. He, in fact, who grasps the middle point 
between doing too little and doing too much 
has hit the distinction between vice and virtue. 
Instances will make this clearer. Cowardice 
and audacity are two recognized vices opposed 
tO Gach other; the ome the defect, the other 
the excess of confidence; between them lies 
courage. Again, piety is neither atheism nor 
superstition ; it is equally impious to deny a 
God and to believe in many gods. Is there 
need of more examples to bring this principle 
home? The man who avoids both meanness 
and prodigality will by this shunning of extremes 
for liber- 
ality is the thing which is neither inclined to 
spend at random vast and useless sums, nor 
yet to be closely calculating in necessary ex- 
penses. We need not go into details in the 
case of all good qualities. Reason, in all of 


to | them, has established virtue to bea middle state 


between two extremes. Sobriety itself there- 
fore is a middle state, and manifestly involves 


the two declensions on either side towards vice : 
he, that is, who is wanting in firmness of soul, 
and is so easily worsted in the combat with 
pleasure as never even to have approached the 
path of a virtuous and sober life, slides into 
shameful indulgence; while he who goes be- 
yond the safe ground of sobriety and overshoots 
the moderation of this virtue, falls as it were 


8 Tim. iv. 2. 9 x Cor. v. 12. 
z 2 Tim. Ite 50, 
éri ra mapaxe(ueva, Galesinius wrongly renders ‘‘ 


partes.” Cf. Arist. Eth. it. 5. 
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ON VIRGINITY. 


find anything of importance succeeding, in 
which gray hairs have not been called in to 
share in the deliberations. ven in all other 
undertakings we must, in proportion to their 
greater importance, take the more precaution 
against failure ; for in them too the thoughtless 
designs of youth have brought loss ; on property, 
for instance ; or have compelled the surrender 
of a position in the world, and even of renown. 
But in this mighty and sublime ambition it is 
not property, or secular glory lasting for its 
hour, or any external fortune, ‘that is at stake; 
—of such things3, whether they settle themselves 
well or the reverse, the wise take small account ;— 
here rashness can affect the soul itself; and we 
run the awful hazard, not of losing any of those 
other things whose recovery even may perhaps 
be possible, but of ruining our very selves and 
making the soul a bankrupt. A man who has 
spent or lost his patrimony does not despair, as 
long as he is in the land of the living, of per- 
chance coming again through contrivances into 
his former competence ; but the man who has 
ejected himself from this calling, deprives him- 
self as well of all hope of a return to better 
things. Therefore, since most embrace virginity 
while still young and unformed in understand- 
ing, this before anything else should be their 
employment, to search out a fitting guide and 
master of this way, lest, in their present ignor- 
ance, they should wander from the direct route, 
and strike out new paths of their own in track- 
less wilds *. ‘Two are better than one,” says 
the Preacher 5; but a single one is easily van- 
quished by the foe who infests the path which 
leads to God ; and verily “woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth, for he hath not another 
to help him up®.” Some ere now in their en- 
thusiasm for the stricter life have shown a 
dexterous alacrity ; but, asif in the very moment 
of their choice they had already touched per- 
fection, their pride has hada shocking fall’, and 
they have been tripped up from madly deluding 
themselves into thinking that that to which 
their own mind inclined them was the true 
beauty. In this number are those whom Wisdom 
calls the ‘“‘slothful ones*,” who bestrew their 
“way” with “thorns”; who think it a moral loss 
to be anxious about keeping the commandments ; 
who erase from their own minds the Apostolic 
teaching, and instead of eating the bread of their 
own honest earning fix on that of others, and 
make their idleness itself into an art of living. 


3 dy Kai Kara yrupynv Kat ws érépws Srovxovuevuy OACyos Tots 
agwhpovovary © Aoyos. The Latin here has * quas quidem res ego 
sane despicio, exiguamaue harum tanquam extrinsecus venientium, 
&e. ; evidently Karayvouny must have been in the text used. 

4 avodias ttvas KatrorounoTwoww (avodca, avodiacs, 15 frequent i Th) 
Polybius ; the word is not found elsewhere in other cases). 

g Ecclesiastes iv. 9. 

© Ecclesiastes iv. 10. Gregory supports the i ulgate, which has 

“quia cum ceciderit, non habet sublevantem se. 

7 erepy mrwuar, euphemisucally. 
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8 Prov. xv. 19. 
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Irom this number, too, come the Dreamers, who 
put more faith in the illusions of their dreams 9 
than in the Gospel teaching, and style their own 
phantasies “revelations.” Hence. too, those who 
“creep into the houses ” ; and again others who 
suppose virtue to consist in savage bearishness, 
and hawe never known the fruits of long-suffer- 
ing and humility of spirit. Who could enumer- 
ate all the pitfalls into which any one might 
slip, from refusing to have recourse to men of 
godly celebrity ? W hy, we have known ascetics 
of this class who have persisted in their fasting 
even unto death, as if ‘‘ with such sacrifices God 
were well pleased*;” and, again, others who rush 
off into the extreme diametrically opposite, 
practising celibacy in name only and leading a 
life in no way different from the secular; for 
they not only indulge in the pleasures of the 
table, but are openly known to have a woman 
in their houses?; and they call such a friendship 
a brotherly affection, as if, forsooth, they could 
veil their own thought, which is inclined to evil, 
under a sacred term. It is owing to them that 
this pure and holy profession of virginity is 
‘“blasphemed amongst the Gentiles 3,” 


CHAPIER x A1y. 


Ir would therefore be to their profit, for the 
young to refrain from laying down+ for them- 
selves their future course in this profession ; and 
indeed, examples of holy lives for them to 
follow are not wanting in the living generations. 
Now, if ever before, saintliness abounds and 
penetrates our world; by gradual advances it 
has reached the highest mark of perfectness ;. 
and one who follows such footsteps in his daily 
rounds may catch this halo: one who tracks. 
the scent of this preceding pertume may be 
drenched in the sweet odours of Christ Himself. 
As, when one torch has been fired, flame is trans- 
mitted to all the neighbouring candlesticks, with- 
out either the first light being lessened or blazing 
with unequal brilliance on the other points 
where it has been caught; so the saintliness of 
a life is transmitted from him who has achieved 
it, to those who come within his circle ; for there 


9 The alternative reading is Tov Onpiwy ; but ovecpwr isconfirmed 
by three of the Codd. Cf. Vheodoret, lib. 4, A/ceretic. fad., of the 
Messidiant; and lib, 4, #//stor. c. 10, varw 8€ odas avrois 
exdlO0rTes TAS TOV OVE(pwY Havragias mpodynreias atoxaAovct, 

' Heb, xin. 16, 

2 See Chrysostom, Lib. ITpo¢ trols ovvecoaxrous Exovras. 

3 rov cgwbev, Cf. Rom. it. 24. 

4 The negative (un vowoderecv) 
Morell. 

5 rv Gwnv. So Bros also is used in Greek after 2nd century. 
“They (the monks) make little show in history Letore the reign of 


is found in Codd. Reg. and 


Valens (aA.b, 304. Paul of Phebes, Hilarion of Gaza, and even the 
great Antony, are only characters in the novels of the day. Now, 
however, there was in the East a real movement towards monas- 
ticism. All parties favoured it. The Semi-arians were busy inside 
Me. ‘aurus; and though Acacians and Anomeans held more aloof, 
they could nut escape an intluence which even Julian felt But the 


Nicene party was the home of the ascetics.’ Gwatkin's Arians. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


a ee eee 


is truth in the Prophet’s saying ®, that one who 
lives with a man who is “holy” and ‘clean” 

and “elect,” will become such himself. If you 
would wish to know the sure signs, which will 
secure you the real model, it is not hard to take 
asketch from life. If yousee aman so standing 
between death and life, as to select from cath 
helps for the contemplative course, never letting 


death’s stupor paralyze his zeal to keep all the | 


commandments, nor yet placing both 


from secular ambitions ;—a man who remains 
more insensate than the dead themselves to 
everything that is found on examination to be 
living for the flesh, but instinct with life and 


feetin the ) 
world of the living, since he has weaned himself 


energy and strength in the achievements of, 


virtue, which are the sure marks of the spiritual 
life ;—then look to that man for the rule of 
your life; let him be the leading light of your 
course of devotion, as the constellations that 
never set are to the pilot: imitate his youth 
and his gray hairs: or, rather, imitate the old 
man and the stripling who are joined in him; 
for even now in his declining years time has 
not blunted the keen activity of his soul, nor 
was his youth active in the sphere of youth’s 
well-known employments; in both seasons of 
life he has shown a wonderful combination of 
opposites, or rather an exchange of the peculiar 
qualities of each; for in age 


the direction of the good, a young man’s 


energy, while, in the hours of youth, in the! 


direction of evil, his passions were powerless. 
If you wish to know what were the passions of 
that glorious youth of his, you will have for 
your imitation the intensity and glow of his god- 
like love of wisdom, which grew with him from 
his childhood, and has continued with him into 
his old age. But if you cannot gaze upon him, 
as the weak-sighted cannot gaze upon the sun, 
at all events watch that band of holy men who 
are ranged beneath him, and who by the illu- 
mination of their lives are a model for this age. 
God has placed them as a beacon for us who 
live around; many among them have been 


young men there in their prime, and hay e grown | 


gray in the unbroken practice of continence and 
temperance ; they were old in reasonableness 
before their time, and in character outstripped 
their years. The only love they tasted was that 
of wisdom ; not that their natural instincts were 
different from the rest; for in all alike “the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit7;” but they 
listened to some purpose to him who said that 


a emperance “isa tree of life to them that lay hold | 


upon her8 ;” and they sailed across the swelling 
billows of existence upon this tree of life, as 
upon a a skiff, and anchored in the haven of the 


6 Da evi XVill. 25, 26 (L UXX. ). 


7 Gal. v. 17. 8 Prov, iii. 13; but said of I "/scfon, 


he shows, in| 


will of God; enviable now alter so fair a voyage, 
they rest their souls in that sunny cloudless 
calm. ‘They now ride safe themselves at the 
anchor of a good hope, far out of reach of the 
tumult of the billows; and for others who will 
follow they radiate the splendour of their lives 


}as beacon-fires on some high watch-tower. We 


have indeed a mark to guide us safely over the 
ocean of temptations; and why make the too 
curious inquiry, whether some with such thoughts 
as these have not fallen nevertheless, and why 
therefore despair, as if the achievement was be- 
yond your reach? Look on him who has suc- 
ceeded, and boldly launch upon the voyage with 
confidence that it will be prosperous, and sail 
on under the breeze of the Holy Spirit with 
Christ your pilot and with the oarage of good 
cheer9. For those who “go down to the sea 
in ships and occupy their business in great 
waters” do not let the shipwreck that has be- 
fallen some one else prevent their being of good 
cheer; they rather shield their hearts in this 


very confidence, and so sweep on to accomplish 


their successful feat. Surely it is the most 
absurd thing in the world to reprobate him who 
has slipped in a course which requires the 
greatest nicety, while one considers those who 
all their lives have been growing old in failures 
and in errors, to have chosen the better part.’ If 
one single approach to sin is such an awful 
thing that you deem it safer not to take in hand 
at all this loftier aim, how much more awful a 


|thing it is to make sin the practice of a whole 


life, and to remain thereby absolutely ignorant 
of the purer course! How can you in your full 
life obey the Crucified? How can you, hale in 
sin, obey Him Who died to sin? How can 
you, who are not crucified to the world, and will 
not accept the mortification of the flesh, obey 
Him Who bids you follow after Him, and Who 
bore the Cross in His own body, as a ae 
from the foe? How can you obey Paul when 
he exhorts you “to present your body a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God!,” when you 
are ‘conformed to this world,” and not trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, when 
you are not ‘“‘ walking” in this “newness of life,” 
but still pursuing the routine of “the old man”? 
How can you be a priest unto God 2, anointed 
though you are for this very olfice, to offer a 
gift to God; a gift in no way anothers, no 
counterfeited gift from sources outside yourself, 
but a gift that is really your own, namely, “the 
inner man4,” who must be perfect and blameless, 
as it is required of a lamb to be without spot or 
blemish ? How can you offer this to God, when 
you do not listen to the law forbidding the 


* Rom, Xiecyals vi. 4: 
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unclean to offer sacrifices ? 
to manifest Himself to you, why do you not 
hear Moses, when he commands the people to 
be pure trom the stains of marriage, that they 
may take in the vision of God4? If this all 
seems little in your eyes, to be crucified with 
Christ, to present yourself a sacrifice to God, to 
become a priest unto the most high God, to 
make yourself worthy of the vision of the Al- 
mighty, what higher blessings than these can 
we imagine for you, if indeed you make light 
of the consequences of these as well? And the 
consequence of being crucified with Christ is that 
we shall live with Him, and be glorified with 
Him, and reign with Him; and the consequence 
of presenting ourselves to God is that we shall 
be changed trom the rank of human nature and 
human dignity to that of Angels; for so speaks 
Daniel, that ‘“ thousand thousands stood before 
him5.” He too who has taken his share in the 
true priesthood and placed himself beside the 
Great High Priest remains altogether himself a 
priest for ever, prevented for eternity from 


4 Exod. xix. 15 5 Dan, vil 1a 


If you long for God | 


remaining any more in death. To say, again, 
that one makes oneself worthy to see God, 
produces no less a result than this ; that one is 
made worthy to see God. Indeed, the crown 
of every hope, and of every desire, of every 
blessing, and of every promise of God, and of 
all those unspeakable delights which we believe 
to exist beyond our perception and our know- 
ledge,—the crowning result of them all, I say, 
is this. Moses longed earnestly to see it, and 
many prophets and kings have desired to see 
the same: but the only class deemed worthy 
of it are the pure in heart, those who are, and 
are named “ blessed,” for this very reason, that 
“they shall see God®” Wherefore we would 
that you too should become crucified with 
Christ, a holy priest standing before God, a 
pure offering in all chastity, preparing yourself 
by your own holiness for God’s coming ; that 
you also may have a pure heart in which to 
see God, according to the promise of God, and 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


6S. Matt. v. 


ON 


INFANTS EARLY DEATHS" 


EVERY essayist and every pamphleteer will 
have you, most Excellent, to pee his elo- 
quence upon; your wondrous qualities will be 
a broad race-course wherein he may expatiate. 
A noble and suggestive subject in able hands 
has indeed a way of making a grander style, 
lifting it to the height of the great reality. We, 
however, like an aged horse, will remain outside 


this proposed race-course, only turning the ear| 


to disten for the contest waged in celebrating 
your praises, if the sound of any literary car 
careering in full swing through such wonders 
may reach us. Dut though old age may com- 
pel a horse to remain away from the race, it 
may often happen that the din of the trampling 
racers rouses him into excitement, that he lifts 
his head with eager looks, that he shows his 
spirit in his breathings, and prances and paws 


the ground frequently, though this eagerness is , 
all that is left to him, and time has sapped his | 


powers of going. In the same way our pen 
remains outside the combat, and age compels it 
to yield the course to the professors who flourish 
now ; nevertheless its eagerness to join the con- 
test about you survives, and that it can stillevince, 
even though these stylists who flourish now 
are at the height of their powers ?. 
this display of my enthusiasm for you has any- 
thing to do with sounding your own praises: 
no style, however nervous and well-balanced, 
would easily succeed there; so that any one, 
who attempted to describe that embarrassing 
yet harmonious mixture of opposites in your 
character, would inevitably be left far behind 
your real worth. Nature, indeed, by throwing 
out the shade of the eye-lashes before the glar- 
ing rays, brings to the eyes themselves a weaker 
light, and so the sunlight becomes tolerable to 
us, mingling as it does, in quantities propor- 


' © This treatise is written for Hierius. in Gregory's old age. 


It has been thought to be ‘spurious ,Oudin, p. 605), because 
of Fronto Duczus’ insertion (p. 374) about the Purzatorial Fire 
But Villemont, Sem'er, and Schroeckh have shown that there are 


no grounds for this opinion. Anastasius Sinaita mentions it Quest. 


xvi.). 
ad elrep nBoow ot Karta Tous vov Tos Aoyos Ak LaCovTe Ss. 
vatin translator Laurént. Sifanus, I. U. Doct. baste, 1562), must 
wn had a different text to this of the Pans Edit, : 7 
floreret: ut qin nune clo juentid vigeut. 


si hardens ita 


But none of 


The | 


| 
| 


lis on everything alike ; 


tionate to our need, with the shadows which 
the lashes cast. Just so the grandeur and the 
greatness of your character, tempered by your 
modesty and humbleness of mind, instead of 
blinding the beholder’s eye, makes the sight on 
the contrary a pleasurable one; wherein this 
humbleness of mind does not occasion the 
splendour of the greatness to be dimmed, and 
its latent force to be overlooked; but the one 
is to be noticed in the other, the humility of 
your character in its elevation, and the grandeur 
reversely in the lowliness. Others must describe 
all this; and extol, besides, the many-sighted- 
ness of your mind. Your intellectual eyes are 
indeed as numerous, it may perhaps be said, as 
the hairs of the head; their keen unerring gaze 
the distant is foreseen ; 
the near is not unnoticed ; they do not wait for 
experience to teach expedience: they see with 
Hope’s insight, or else with that of Memory ; 
they scan the present all over; first on one 
thing, then on another, but without confusing 
them, your mind works with the same energy 
and with the amount of attention tnat is re- 
quired. Another, too, must record his admira- 


'tion of the way in which poverty is made rich 


by you; if indeed any one is to be found in 
this age of ours who will make “Aaf a subject of 
praise and wonder. Yet surely now, if never 
before, the love of poverty will through you 
abound, and your zzguffen wealth3 will be envied 
above the zzgo/s of Creesus. For whom has sea 
and land, with all the dower of their natural 
produce, enriched, as thy rejection of worldly 
abundance has enriched thee? They wipe the 
stain from steel and so make it shine like 
silver: so has the gleam of thy life grown 
brighter, ever carefully cleansed from the rust 
of wealth, We leave 
enlarge upon it, and also upon your excellent 
know ledge of the things in which it zs more 
glorious to gain than to abstain from gain. 
Grant me, however, leave to say, that you do 


3 wAwAorms, playing upon mACvOwy just above ; a word seemin: sly 
peculiar to Gregory. We cannot help thinking here of Plato's 
definition of the good man, retpaywvos avev Woyou : though the idea 


here is that of richness rather than shape. 
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ON 


INFANTS’ EARLY 


DEATHS. ars 


ss EES 


not despise all acquisitions ; that there are some 
which, though none of your predecessors has 
been able to clutch, yet you and you alone have 
seized with both your hands ; 
dresses and slaves and money, you have and hold 
the very souls of men, and store them in the 
treasure-house of your love. ‘The essayists and 


pamphleteers, whose glory comes from such laud- | 


ations, will go into these matters. But our pen, 


veteran as it now is, 1s to rouse itself only so far as | 
to goat a foot’s pace through the problem which | ec 


your wisdom has proposed ; namely, this —what 
we are to think of those who are taken pre- 


maturely, the moment of whose birth almost | 
The cul-| 
tured heathen Plato spoke, in the person of one | 


coincides with that of their death. 


who had come to life again 4, much philosophy 
about the judgment courts in that other world ; 
but he has left this other question a mystery, as 
ostensibly too great for human conjecture to be 
employed upon. 
these lucubrations of ours that is of a nature to 
clear up the obscurities of this question, you 


for, instead of 


If, then, there is anything in| 


will “doubtless welcome the new account of it; 


if otherwise, you will at all events excuse this 
in old age, and accept, if nothing else, our wish 
to afford yousome degree of pleasure. History 5 
says that Xerxes, that great prince who had 


made almost every land under the sun into one | 


vast camp, and roused with his own designs the 


whole world, when he was marching against the | 
Greeks received with delight a poor man’s gift ; | 
| of your anxieties to know, amongst the other 


and that gift was water, and that not in a jar, 
but carried in the hollow of the palm of his 
hand. So do you, of your innate generosity, 
follow his example; to him the will made the 


gift, and our gift may be found in itself but a | 


poor watery thing. In the case of the wonders 
in the heavens, a man sees their beauty equally, 
whether he is trained to watch them, or whether 
he gazes upwards with an unscientific eye; but 
the feeling towards them is not the same in the 
man who comes from philosophy to their con- 
templation, and in him who has only his senses 
of perception to commit them to; the latter 


may be pleased with the sunlight, or deem the | 


beauty of stars worthy of his wonder, or have 
watched the stages of the moon’s course through- 
out the month; but the former, who has the soul- 
insight, and whose training has enlightened him 
so as to comprehend the phenomena of the 
heavens, leaves unnoticed all these things which 
delight the senses of the more unthinking, and 
looks at the harmony of the whole, inspecting 
the concert which results even from opposite 
movements in the circular revolutions ; how the 
inner circles of these turn the contrary way to 


“4 7.¢e, Erthe Armenian. See Plato, A'epué. x. § 614, &e. 

5 An anecdote resembling what follows, but not quite the same, 
is told of Xerxes in “Blian’s Mar, //est xit. go. Erasmus also 
refers to it in his «left, aa. 


that in which the fixed stars are carried round © ; 
how those of the heavenly bodies to be observed 
in these inner circles are variously grouped in 
their approachments and divergements, their 
disappearances behind each other and their 
flank movements, and yet effect always precisely 
in the same way that notable and never- -ending 
harmony ; of which those are conscious who do 
not overlook the position of the tiniest star, and 
whose minds, by ve ee domiciled above, pay 
ual attention to them all. In the same way 
do you, a precious life to me, watch the Divine 
economy ; leaving those objects which unceas- 
ingly occupy the minds of the crowd, wealth, I 
mean, and luxury 7 and vain-glory—things w hich 
like sunbeams flashing i in their faces dazzle the 
unthinking—you will not pass without inquiry 
the seemingly most trivial questions in the 
world; for you do most carefully scrutinize the 
inequalities in human lives; not only with re- 
gard to wealth and penury, and the differences 
of position and descent (for you know that they 
are as nothing, and that they owe their exist- 
ence not to any intrinsic reality, but to the 
foolish estimate of those who are struck with 
nonentities, as if they were actual things; and 
that if one were only to abstract from somebody 
who glitters with glory the blind adoration ® of 
those who gaze at him, nothing would be left 
him after all the inflated pride which elates him, 
even though the whole mass of the world’s 
riches were buried in his cellars), but it is one 


intentions of each detail of the Divine covern- 
ment, wherefore it is that, while the life of one 
is lengthened into old age, another has only so 
far a portion of it as to breathe the air with one 
gasp, and die. If nothing in this world happens 
without God, but all is linked to the Divine 
will, and if the Deity is skilful and prudential, 
then it follows necessarily that there is some 
plan in these things bearing the mark of His 
wisdom, and at the same time of His provi- 
dential care. A blind unmeaning occurrence 
can never be the work of God; for it is the 
property of God, as the Scripture says 9%, to 
“make all things in wisdom.” What wisdom, 
then, can we trace in the following 2? A human 
being enters on the scene of life, draws in the 
air, beginning the process of living with a cry 
of pain, pays the tribute of a tear to Nature ', 
just tastes life’s sorrows, before any of its sweets 
have been his, before his feclings have gained 


6 rH arAavet mepibopa. This is of course the Ptolemaic system 


which had already been in vogue two centuries. Sun, and moon, 
and all, were *S planets" round the earth as a centre: until the 
8th sphere, in which the stars were fixed, was reached; and 


above this was the crystalline sphere, under the /atyer mobile. 
Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 481: ** Chey pass the planets seven, and 
pass the Ma'd:” and sce note p. 257. 

7 Reading tpupnv. The Paris Edit. has rvdov. 
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any strength ; still loose in all his joints, tender, 
pulpy, unset; in a word, before he is even 
human (if the gift of reason is man’s peculiarity, 
and he has never had it in him), such an one, 
with no advantage over the embryo in the 
womb except that he has seen the air, so short- 
lived, dies and goes to pieces again; being 
either exposed or suffocated, or else of his own 
accord ceasing to live from weakness. What 
are we to think about him? How are we to 
feel about such deaths? Willa soul such as 
that behold its Judge? Will it stand with the 
rest before the tribunal? Will it undergo its 
trial for deeds done in life? Will it receive the 
just recompense by being purged, according to 
the Gospel utterances, in fire, or refreshed with 
the dew of blessing?? But I do not see how 
we can imagine that, in the case of such a soul. 
The word “ retribution ” implies that something 
must have been previously given; but he who 
has not lived at all has been deprived of the 
material from which to give anything. There 
being, then, no retribution, there is neither good 
nor evil-left to expect. ‘“‘ Retribution” purports 
to be the paying back of one of these two 
qualities ; but that which is to be found neither 
in the category of good nor that of bad is in no 
category at all; for this antithesis between good 
and bad isan opposition that admits no middle ; 
and neither will come to him who has not made 
a beginning with either of them. What there- 
fore falls under neither of these heads may be 
said not even to have existed. But if some one 
says that such a life does not only exist, but exists 
as one of the good ones, and that God gives, 
though He does not repay, what is good to such, 
we may ask what sort of reason he advances for 
this partiality ; how is justice apparent in such 
a view ; how will he prove his idea in concord- 
ance with the utterances in the Gospels? There 
(the Master) says, the acquisition of the King- 
dom comes to those who are deemed worthy of 


2 There is introduced at these words in the text of the Paris 
Edition the following ‘‘ Explicatio,” inGreek. ‘‘ Here it is manifest 
that the father means by the ‘purging fire’ the torments and 
agonies suffered by those who having sinned have not completed a 
worthy and adequate repentance, according to the Gospel parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. For it is clear that he is thinking 
of this parable when he says, ‘either purged in fire’ (¢. 4. the Rich 
Man), ‘ or refreshed with the dew of blessing’ (4. ¢. Lazarus). But 
that sentence of the Judgment, ‘They shail go, these into ever- 
Jasting punishment, but the just into life everlasting,’ Aas no place 
as yet in these sufferings.” In other words, the commentator sees 
here the doctrine of Purgatory, as held by the Koman Church. 


And when we compare the other passages in Gregory about’ the 
“cleansing fire,” especially that De Anima ct Resurrectione, 247 B, 
we shall see that he contemplates the judgment (*' the incorruptible 
tribunal”) as coming not ouly after the Kesurrection, but also a/ter 


the chastising process. No till the Judgment will the worad value 
‘of each life be revealed ; the chastusing is a purely maturad process. 
But then the belicf in a Judgment coming after everything rather 
contradicts the Universalism with which he has been charged, for 
what necessity would there be for it, if the chastising was successful 
in every instance?) With regard to the nature of this “ fire,” it is 
spiritual or material with him according to the context. ‘Lhe in- 
visible natures will be punished with the one, the visible (7 ¢. the 
World) with the other: although this destruction is not always 
preserved by him. See E. Moeller (on Gregory's Doctrine on 
Human Nature), p. 100. 


it, as a matter of exchange. ‘When ye have 
done such and such things, then it is right that 
ye get the Kingdom as a reward.” But in this 
case there is no act of doing or of willing be- 
forehand, and so what occasion is there for 
saying that these will receive from God any 
expected recompense? If one ‘unreservedly 
accepts a statement such as that, to the effect 


| that any so passing into life will necessarily be 


classed amongst the good, it will dawn upon 
him then that not partaking in life at all will be 
a happier state than living, seeing that in the 
one case the enjoyment of good is placed be- 
yond a doubt even with barbarian parentage. or 
a conception from a union not legitimate ; but 
he who has lived the span ordinarily possible to 
Nature gets the pollution of evil necessarily 
mingled more or less with his life, or, if he is 
to be quite outside this contagion, it will be at 
the price of much painful effort. For virtue is 
achieved by its seekers not without a struggle; 
nor 1s abstinence from the paths of pleasure a 
painless process to human nature. So that one 
of two probations must be the inevitable fate of 
him who has had the longer lease of life; either 
to combat here on Virtue’s toilsome field, or 
to suffer there the painful recompense of a life 
of evil. But in the case of infants prematurely 
dying there is nothing of that sort; but they 
pass to the blessed lot at once, if those who 
take this view of the matter speak true. It 
follows also necessarily from this that a state of 
unreason is preferable to having reason, and 
virtue will thereby be revealed as of no value: 
if he who has never possessed it suffers no loss, 
so, as regards the enjoyment of blessedness, the 
labour to acquire it will be useless folly; the 
unthinking condition will be the one that comes 
out best from God’s judgment. For these and 
such-like reasons you bid me sift the matter, 
with a view to our getting, by dint of a closely- 
reasoned inquiry, some firm ground on which 
to rest our thoughts about it. 

For my part, in view of the difficulties of the 


subject proposed, I think the exclamation of . 


the Apostle very suitable to the present case, 
just as he uttered it over unfathomable ques- 
tions: “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord3?” But seeing on the other 
hand that that Apostle declares it to be a 
peculiarity of him that is spiritual to ‘judge 
all things 4,” and commends those who have 
been “enriched5” by the Divine grace “in 
all utterance and in all knowledge,” I venture 


to assert that it is not right to omit the 
5 x Cor. i 5. 


3 Rom. xi. 33, 34. 4x Cora iuers: 
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examination which is within the range of our 
ability, nor to leave the question here raised 
without making any inquiries, or having any 
ideas about it; 
our proposed discussion, this essay should have 
an ineffectual ending, spoilt before its maturity 
by the fatal indolence of those who will not 
nerve themselves to search out the truth, like a 
new-born infant ere it sees the light and ac- 
quires any strength. I assert, too, that it is 
not well at once to confront and meet ob- 
jections, as if we were pleading in court, but 
to introduce a certain order into the discussion, 
and to lead the view on from one point to 
another. What, then, should this order be? 
First, we want to know the whence of human 
nature, and the wherefore of its ever having 
come into existence. If we hit the answer to 
these questions, we shall not fail in getting the 
required explanation. Now, that -everything 
that exists, after God, in the intellectual or 
sensible world of beings owes that existence to 


Him, is a proposition which it is supertluous to | 


proye; no one, with however little insight into 
the truth of things, would gainsay it. For 


every one agrees that the Universe is linked to | 


one First Cause; that nothing in it owes its 
existence to itself, so as to be its own origin 
and cause; but that there is on the other hand 
a single uncreate eternal Essence, the same for 
ever, which transcends all our ideas of distance, 
conceived of as without increase or decrease, and 
beyond the scope of any definition; and that 
time and space with all their consequences, and 
anything previous to these that thought can 
grasp in the intelligible supramundane world, 
are all the productions of this Essence. Well, 
then, we affirm that human nature 1s one of these 
productions ; and a word of the inspired Teach- 
ing helps us in this, which declares that when 
God had brought all things else upon the 
scene of life, man was exhibited upon the earth, 
a mixture from Divine sources, the godlike in- 
tellectual essence being in him united with the 
several portions of earthly elements contributed 
towards his formation, and that he was fashioned 


by his Maker to be the incarnate likeness of 


Divine transcendent Power. It would be better 
however to quote the very words: “And God 
created man, in the image of God created He 
him ®.” Now the reason of the making of this 
animate being has been given by certain writers 
previous to us as follows. The whole creation 
is divided into two parts; that “which is seen,” 
and that “which is not seen,” to use the 
Apostle’s words (the second meaning the intelli- 
gible and immaterial, the first, the sensible 
and material); and being thus divided, the 


*6 Gen. i. 27. 


lest, like the actual subject of 


angelic and spiritual natures, which are among 
“the things not seen,” reside in places above 
the world, and above the heavens, because 
such a residence is in correspondence with 
their constitution ; for an intellectual nature is 
a fine, clear, unencumbered, agile kind of 
thing, and a heavenly body is fine and light, 
and perpetually moving, and the earth on the 
contrary, which stands last in the list of things 
sensible, can never be an adequate and con- 
genial spot for creatures intellectual to sojourn 
in. For what correspondence can there possibly 


| be between that which is light and buoyant, on 
| the one hand, and that which is heavy and gravit- 


ating on the other? Well, in order that the earth 
may not be completely devoid of the local in- 
dwelling of the intellectual and the immaterial, 
man (these writers tell us) was fashioned by 
the Supreme forethought, and his earthy parts 
moulded over the intellectual and godlike 
essence of his soul; and so this amalgamation 
vith that which has material weight enables the 
soul to live on this element of earth, which 
possesses a certain bond of kindred with the 
substance of the flesh. The design of all that 
is being born’, then, is that the Power which is 
above both the heavenly and the earthly uni- 
verse may in all parts of the creation be glorified 
by means of intellectual natures, conspiring to 
the same end by virtue of the same faculty in 
operation in all, I mean that of looking upon 
God. But this operation of looking upon God 


|is nothing less than the life-nourishment appro- 


priate, as like to like, to an intellectual nature. 
For just as these bodies, earthy as they are, 
are preserved by nourishment that is earthy, 
and we detect in them all alike, whether brute 
or reasoning, the operations of a material kind 
of vitality, so it is right to assume that there is 
an intellectual life-nourishment as well, by 
which such natures® are maintained in exist- 
ence. But if bodily food, coming and going 
as it does in circulation, nevertheless imparts a 
certain amount of vital energy to those who 
get it, how much more does the partaking of 
the real thing, always remaining and always the 
same, preserve the eater in existence? If, then, 
this is the life-nourishment of an intellectual 
nature, namely, to have a part in God, this 
part will not be gained by that which is of an 
opposite quality’; the would-be partaker must 
in some degree be akin to that which is to be 
partaken of. The eve enjoys the light by 
virtue of having light within itself to seize its 


7 ray y.vouevwv. The Latin has overlooked this; ‘‘ Hae autem 
omnia hue spectant ut,” &e, (Sifanus). 

Bn dvats, te. the intellectual duos mentioned above. If this 
were translated ‘ Nature,” it would contradict what has just been 
said about the body, Itis plain that @vets contains a much larger 
meaning always than our sole equiv alent for it; @vots is applied 
even to the Divine essence. 
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kindred light, and the finger or any other limb 
cannot effect the act of vision because none of 
this natural light is organized in any of them. 
The same necessity requires that in our par- 
taking of God there should be some kinship in 
the constitution of the partaker with that which 
is partaken of. Therefore, as the Scripture 
says, man was made in the image of God; that 
like, I take it, might be able to see like; and 
to see God is, as was said above, the life of the 
soul. But seeing that ignorance of the true 
good is like a mist that obscures the visual 
keenness of the soul, and that when that mist 
grows denser a cloud is formed so thick that 
Truth’s ray cannot pierce through these depths 
of ignorance, it follows further that with the 
total deprivation of the light the soul’s life 
ceases altogether; for we have said that the 
real life of the soul is acted out in partaking of 
the Good; but when ignorance hinders this 
apprehension of God, the soul which thus 
ceases to partake of God, ceases also to live. 
But no one can force us to give the family 
history? of this ignorance, asking whence and 
from what father it is; let him be given to 
understand from the word itself that “ignor- 
ance” and “knowledge” indicate one of the 
relations of the soul;* but no relation, whether 
expressed or not, conveys the idea of substance ; 
a relation and a substance are quite of different 
descriptions. If, then, knowledge is not a 
substance, but a perfected? operation of the 
soul, it must be conceded that ignorance must 
be much farther removed still from anything in 
the way of substance; but that which is not 
in that way does not exist at all; and so it 
would be useless to trouble ourselves about 
where it comes from. Now seeing that the 
Word 3 declares that the living in God is the life 
of the soul, and seeing that this living is know- 
ledge according to each man’s ability, and that 
ignorance does not imply the reality of any- 
thing, but is only the negation of the operation 
of knowing, and seeing that upon this partaking 
in God being no longer effected there follows 
at once the cancelling of the soul’s life, which 
is the worst of evils,—because of all this the 
Producer of all Good would work in us the 
cure of such anevil. <A cure isa good thing, 
but one who does not look to the evangelic 
mystery would still be ignorant of the manner 
of the cure. We have “show n that alienation 
from God, Who is the Life, is an evil; the cure, 
then, of this infirmity is, again to be 
friends with God, and so to be in life once more. 
When such a life, then, is always held up in hope 
before humanity, it cannot be said that the 
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2 repirm. Sifanus must have had mepé te in his Cou. ; ‘sed 
meatis circa aliquam rem actio.” 35, Joh is 4. 


made | 


winning of this life is absolutely a reward of a 
good life, and that the contrary is a punish- 
ment (of a bad one); but what we insist on 
resembles the case of the eyes. Ve do not 
say that one who has clear eyesight 1s rewarded 
as with a prize by being able to perceive the 
objects of sight; nor on the other hand that 
he who has diseased eyes experiences a failure 
of optic activity as the result of some penal 
sentence. With the eye in a natural state sight 
follows necessarily ; with. it vitiated by disease 
failure of sight as necessarily follows. In the same 
way the lite of blessedness is as a familiar 
second nature to those who have kept clear the 
senses of the soul; but when the blinding 
stream of ignorance prevents our partaking in 
the real light, then it necessarily follows that 
we miss that, the enjoyment of which we 
declare to. be the life ofthe partaker: 

Now that we have laid down these premisses, 
it is time to examine in the light of them the 
question proposed to us. It was somewhat of 
this kind. “If the recompense of blessedness 
is assigned according to the principles of justice, 
in what class shall he be placed who has died 
in infancy without having laid in this life any 
foundation, good or bad, whereby any return 
according to his deserts may be given him?” 
To this we shall make answer, with our eye 
fixed upon the consequences of that which we 
have already laid down, that’ this happiness in 
the future, while it is in its essence a heritage 
of humanity, may at the same time be called in 
one sense a recompense; and we will make 
clear our meaning by the same instance as 
before. Let us suppose two persons suffering 
from an affection ot the eyes; and that the one 
surrenders himself most diligently to the process 
of being cured, and undergoes all that Medicine 
can apply to him, however painful it may be; 
and that the other indulges without restraint 
in baths + and wine-drinking, and listens to no 
advice whatever of his doctor as to the healing 
of his eyes. Well, when we look to the end of 
each of these we say that each duly receives in 
requital the fruits of his choice, the one in de- 
privation of the light, the other in its enjoyment; 
by a misuse of the word we do actually call 
that which necessarily follows, a recompense. 
We may speak, then, in this way also as regards 
this question of the infants: we may say that 
the enjoyment of that future life does indeed 
belong of right to the human being, but that, 
seeing the plague of ignorance has seized almost 
all now living in the flesh, he who has purged 
himself of it by means of the necessary courses 


| of treatment receives the due reward of his dili- 


gence, when he enters on the life that is truly 


4 for an explanation of such a restriction, see Bingham, vol. viti. 


| P o9 (ed, 1720). 
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natural ; while he who refuses Virtue’s purga- 
tives and renders that plague of ignorance, 
through the pleasures he has been entrapped 
by, difficult in his case to cure, gets himself into 
an unnatural state, and so is estranged from 
the truly natural life, and has no share in the | 
existence which of right belongs to us and is | 
congenial to us. Whereas the innocent babe | 
has no such plague before its soul’s eyes ob- | 
scuring 5 its measure of light, and so it continues | 
to exist in that natural life; it does not need | 
the soundness which comes from ' purgation, | 
because it never admitted the plague into its | 
soul at all. Further, the present life appears 
to me to offer a sort of analogy to the future life | 
we hope for, and to be intimately connected 
with it, thus; the tenderest infancy is suckled 
and reared with milk from the breast; then 
another sort of food appropriate to the subject 
of this fostering, and intimately adapted to his | 
needs, succeeds, until at last he arrives at full 
growth. And so I think, in quantities con- 
tinually adapted to it, in a sort of regular pro- 
gress, the soul partakes of that truly natural life ; 
according to its capacity and its power it re- 
ceives a measure of the delights of the Blessed 
state ; indeed we learn as much from Paul, who 
had a different sort of food for him who was 
already grown in virtue and for the imperfect 
“babe.” For to the last he says, “I have fed 
you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it®.” But to those 
who have grown to the full measure of intellec- 
tual maturity he says, “But strong meat be- 
longeth to those that are of full age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exer- 
cised....7” Nowit is not right to say that 
the man and the infant are in a simular state, 
however free both may be from any contact of 
disease (for how can those who do not partake 
of exactly the same things be in an equal state 
of enjoyment ?); on the contrary, though the 
absence of any affliction from disease may be 
predicated of both alike as long as both are out 
of the reach of its influence, yet, when we come 
to the matter of delights, there is no likeness in 
the enjoyment, though the percipients are in 
the same condition. For the man there is a 
natural delight in discussions, and in the man- 
agement of affairs, and in the honourable dis- 
charge of the duties of an office, and in being 
distinguished for acts of help to the needy ; 
in living, it may be, with a wife whom he 
loves, and ruling his household; and in all| 
those amusements to. be found in this life in 
the way of pastime, in musical pieces and the- 
atrical spectacles, in the chase, in bathing, in 
gymnastics, in the mirth of banquets, and any- 


3 énirpoabovons. 6 2 Cor. ili, 2. 7 Heb. v. 14. 


thing else of that sort. For the infant, on the 
contrary, there is a natural delight in its milk, 
and in its nurse’s arms, and in gentle rocking 
that induces and then sweetens its slumber. 
Any happiness beyond this the tenderness of 
its years naturally prevents it from feeling. In 
the same manner those who in their life here 
have nourished the forces of their souls by a 
course of virtue, and have, to use the Apostle’s 
words, had the “senses” of their minds “ exer- 
cised,” will, if they are translated to that life 
beyond, which is out of the body, proportion- 
ately to the condition and the powers they have 
attained participate in that divine delight; they 
will have more or they will have less of its 
riches according to the capacity acquired. But 
the soul that has never felt the taste of virtue, 
while it may indeed remain perfectly free from 
the sufferings which flow from wickedness. 
having never caught the disease of evil at all, 
does nevertheless in the first instance ® partake 
only so far in that life beyond (which consists, 
according to our previous definition, in the 
knowing and being in God) as this nursling can 
receive ; until the trme comes that it has thriven 
on the contemplation of the truly Existent as 
ona congenial diet, and, becoming capable of 
receiving more, takes at will more from that 
abundant supply of the truly Existent which is 
offered. 

Having, then, all these considerations in our 
view, we hold that the soul of him who has 
reached every virtue in his course, and the soul 
of him whose portion of life has been simply 
nothing, are equally out of the reach of those 
sufferings which flow from wickedness. Never- 
theless we do not conceive of the employment 
of their lives as on the same level at all. 
The one has heard those heavenly announce- 
ments, by which, in the words of the Prophet, 
“the glory of God is declared 9,” and, travelling 
through creation, has been led to the apprehen- 
sion of a Master of the creation; he has taken 
the true Wisdom for his teacher, that Wisdom 
which the spectacle of the Universe suggests ; 
and when he observed the beauty of this material 
sunlight he had grasped by analogy the beauty 
of the real sunlight! ; he saw in the solid firm- 

1 This mysticism of Gregory is an extension of Origen's view 
that there are direct atfinities or analogies between the visible and 
invisible world. Gregory here and elsewhere proposes to find in the 
facts of nature nothing less than analogies with the exergres, and so 
with the essence, of the Deity. Lhe marks stamped upon the Creation 
translate these energies into language intelligible to us: just as the 
energies in their turn transhue the essence, as he insists on in his 
treatise against Eunomius. ‘“Uhis world, in effect, exists only in 
order to mamifest the Divine Being. But the human soul, of all that 
is created, ts the special field where analogies to the Creator are tu 
be sought, because we teel boli by their energies alone; both the 
soul and God are hid from us, in their essence, ‘ Since,” he says 
(De Hom, Opis. c. xi.), “one ot the attributes we contemplate in the 
Divine nature is incomprehensibility ol essence, itis clearly necessary 
that in this point ‘the image’ should be able to show its resem- 


Llince to the Archetype. For if, while the Archetype transcends 
comprehension, the essence of ‘ the image’ were c imprehended, the 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 
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ness of this earth the unchangeableness of its 
Creator; when he perceived the immensity of 
the heavens he was led on the road towards the 
vast Infinity of that Power which encomnasses 
the Universe ; when he saw the rays of the sun | 
reaching from such sublimitics even to ourselves 
he began to believe, by the means of such)! 
phenomena, that the activities of the Divine? 
Intelligence did not fail to descend from the! 
heights of Deity even to each one of us; for if 
a single luminary can occupy everything alike 
that lies beneath it with the force of lisht, and, | 
more than that, can, while lending itself to all} 
who can use it, still remain self-centred and 
undissipated, how much more shall the Creator | 
of that luminary become “all in all,” as the 
Apostle speaks, and come into each with such | 
a measure of Himself as each subject of His! 
influence can receive! Nay, look only at an 
ear of corn, at the germinating of some plant, 
at a ripe bunch of grapes, at the beauty of early | 
autumn, whether in fruit or flower, at the grass 
springing unbidden, at the mountain reaching | 
up with its summit to the height of the ether, | 
at the’springs on its slopes bursting from those 
swelling breasts, and running in rivers through 
the glens, at the sea receiving those streams 
from every direction and yet remaining within 
its limits, with waves edged by the stretches | 
of beach and never stepping beyond those! 
fixed boundaries of continent: look at these| 
and such-like sights, and how can the eye of 
reason fail to find in them all that our education | 
for Realities requires? Has a man who looks| 
at such spectacles procured for himself only a 
slight power for the enjoyment of those delights | 
beyond? Not to speak of the studies which! 
sharpen the mind towards moral excellence, | 
geometry, I mean, and astronomy, and the 
knowledge of the truth that the science of 
numbers gives, and every method that furnishes 
a proof of the unknown and a conviction of the | 
known, and, before all these, the philosophy: 
contained in the inspired Writings, which atiords 
a complete purification to those who educate 
themselves thereby in the mysteries of God. 
But the man who has acquired the knowledge 
of none of these things and has not even been | 
conducted by the material cosmos to the per- 
ception of the beauties above it, and passes 
through life with his mind in a kind of tender, 
unformed, and untrained state, he is not the 


contrary character of the attributes we behold in them would prove 
the defect of ‘the image’; but since the essence of our Mind 
eludes our knowledge, it hasan exact resemblance to the Supreme 
essence, figuring as it does by its own unknowableness the incompre- 
hensible Being.” Therefore, Gregory goes to the interior tacts of 
our nature for the actual proof of theological doctrine. God is 
“spirit” because of the spirituality of the soul. The ' generation” 
of the Son is proved by the Will emanating from the Reason. 
Gregory follows this line even more resolutely than Origen. He 
was the first Father who sought to explain the T'rimty by the triple | 
divisions of the soul which .Platonism offered. Cf. his treatise De | 
co quod sit ad tmmutabilitatem, &c., p. 26. | 


man that is likely to be placed amongst the 
same surroundings as our argument has indi- 
cated that other man, before spoken of, to be 
placed; so that, in this view, it can no longer 
be maintained that, in the two supposed and 
completely opposite cases, the one who has 
taken no part in life is more blessed than the 
one who has taken a noble part in it. Cer- 
tainly, in comparison with one who has lived 
all his life in sin, not only the innocent babe 
but even one who has never come into the 
world at ‘all will be blessed. We learn as 
much too in the case of Judas, from the sent- 
ence pronounced upon him in the Gospels?: 
namely, that when we think of such men, that 
which never existed is to be preferred to that 
which has existed in such sin. For, as to the 
latter, on account of ‘the depth of the ingrained 
evil, the chastisement in the way of purgation 


| will be extended into infinity 3; but as for what 


has never existed, how can any torment touch 
it?—However, notwithstanding that, the man 
who institutes a comparison between the in- 
fantine immature life and that of perfect virtue, 
must himself be pronounced immature for so 
judging of realities. Do you, then, in conse- 
quence of this, ask the reason why so and so, 
quite tender in age, is quietly taken away from 
amongst the living? Do you ask what the 
Divine wisdom contemplates in this? ‘Vuil, if 
you are thinking of all those infants who are 
proofs of illicit connections, and so are made 
away with by their parents, you are not justified 
in calling to account, for such wickedness, that 
God Who will surely bring to judgment the 
unholy deeds done in this way. In the case, 
on the other hand, of any infant who, though 
his parents have nurtured him, and have with 
nursing and supplication spent earnest care 
upon him, nevertheless does not continue in 
this world, but succumbs to a sickness even 
unto death, which is unmistakably the sole 
cause of it, we venture upon the following con- 
siderations. Itis a sign of the perfection of God’s 
providence, that He not only heals maladies+ 
that have come into existence, but also provides 
that some should be never mixed up at all in 
the things which He has forbidden; it is 
reasonable, that is, to expect that He Who 
knows the future equally with the past should 
check the advance of an infant to complete 
maturity, in order that the evil may not be 
developed which His foreknowledge has de- 
tected in his future life, and in order that a 
lifetime granted to one whose evil dispositions 
will be lifelong may not become the actual 


@ Sue Mates, 2XVincds 

3 €is Gmeipov maparetverat. Such pass:iges as these must be set 
against others in Gregory, such as the concluding part of the 
De Anima et Resurrectione, in arriving at an exact knowledge of 
his views abouta Universal "Amoxatagtacts. 4 adn. 
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ON INFANTS’ EARLY DEATHS. 379 
material for his vice. We shall better explain | especially harsh mischances9 given to it : just 


what we are thinking of by an_ illustration. 
Suppose a banquet of very varied abundance, | 
prepared for a certain number of guests, and 
let the chair be taken by one of their 
number who is gifted to know accurately the 
peculiarities of constitution in each of them, 
and what food is best adapted to each tempera: | 
ment, what is harmful and unsuitable; in 
addition to this let him be entrusted with a} 
sort of absolute authority over them, whether 
to allow as he pleases so and so to remain at | 
the board or to expel so and so, and to take 
every precaution that each should address him- | 
self to the viands most suited to his constitu- 
tion, so that the invalid should not kill himsclf 
by adding the fuel of what he was eating to his 
ailment, while the guest in robuster health 
should not make himself ill with things not good 
for him 5 and fall into discomfort from over- 
feeding ®. Suppose, amongst these, one of those 
inclined to drink is conducted out in the middle 
a the banquet or even at the very beginning of 
it; ar let him remain to the very end, it ail 
earaibe on the way that the president can 
secure that perfect order shall ar if possible, 
at the board throughout, and that the evil sights 
of surfeiting, tippling, and tipsiness shall be 
‘absent. It is just so, then, as when that ind1- 


vidual is not very pleased at being torn away | 


from all the savoury dainties and deprived of 
his favourite liquors, but is inclined to charge 
the president with want of justice and judg- 
ment, as having turned him away from the 
feast for envy, and not for any forethought for 
him ; but if he were to catch a sight of those 
who were already beginning to misbehave them- 
selves, from the long continuance of their 
drinking, in the way of vomitings and putting 


their heads on the table and unseemly talk, he | 


would perhaps feel grateful to him for having 
removed him, before he got into such a con- 
dition, from a deep debauch. If our illustra- 
tion? is understood, we can easily apply the 
rule which it contains to the question before us. 
What, then, was that question? Why does 


God, when fathers endeavour their utmost to | 


preserve a successor to their line, often let the 
son and heir be snatched away in earliest in- 
fancy®? To those who ask this, we shall reply 
with the illustration of the banquet; namely, 
that Life’s board is as it were crowded with a 
vast abundance and variety of dainties ; and it 
must, please, be noticed that, true to the 
practice of gastronomy, all its dishes are not 
sweetened with the honey of enjoyment, but in 


as experts in the arts of catering desire how they 
may excite the appetites of the guests with 
sharp, or briny, or astringent dishes. Life, I 
say, is not in all its circumstances as sweet as 
| honey ; there are circumstances in it in which 
-mere brine is the only relish, or into which an 
astringent, or vinegary, or sharp pungent flavour 
has so insinuated itself, that iis rich sauce 
becomes very difficult to taste: the cups of 
| Temptation, too, are filled with all sorts of 
beverages ; some by the error of pride? produce 
| the vice of inflated vanity ; Bihene lure on those 
who drain them to some deed of rashness ; 
whilst in other cases they excite a vomiting in 
| which all the ill-gotten acquisitions of years are 
|with shame surrendered?. ‘Therefore, to pre- 
|vent one who has indulged in the carousals to 
/an improper extent from lingering over so pro- 
|fusely furnished a table, he is early taken from 
the number of the banqueters, and thereby 
;secures an escape out of those evils which 
unmeasured indulgence procures for gluttons. 
This is that achievement of a perfect Providence 
which I spoke of; namely, not only to heal 
evils that have been committed, but also to 
forestall them before they have been committed ; 
and this, we suspect, is the cause of the deaths 
of new-born infants. He Who does all things 
upon a Plan withdraws the materials for evil in 
| His love to the individual, and, to a character 
whose marks His Foreknowledge has read, 
grants no time to display by a pre-eminence in 
actual vice what it is when its propensity to evil 
gets free play. Often, too, the Arranger of this 
| Feast of Life exposes by such-like dispensations 
the cunning device of the ‘‘ constraining cause’ 

of money-loving3, so that this vice comes to the 
light bared of all specious pretexts, and no 
longer obscured by any misleading screen +. 
For most declare that they give play5 to their 
cravings for more, in order that they may make 
their offspring all the ncher; but that their vice 
belongs to their nature, and is not caused by 
any external necessity, is proved by that inexcus- 
able avarice which is observed in childless 
persons. Many who have no heir, nor any 
‘hope of one, for the great wealth which they 
| have laboriously gained, rear a countless brood 
within themselves of wants instead of children, 
and they are left without a channel into which to 
convey this incurable disease, though they cannot 
find an excuse in any necessity for this failing ©. 
But take the case of some who, during their 
sojourn in life, have been fierce and domineering 
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in disposition, slaves to every kind of lust, pas- 
sionate to madness, refraining from no act even 
of the most desperate wickedness, robbers and 
murderers, traitors to their country, and, more 
execrable still, patricides, mother-killers, child- 
murderers, mad after unnatural intercourse ; 
suppose such characters grow old in this wicked- 
ness; how, some one may ask, does this har- 
monize with the result of our previous investiga- 
tions? If that which is taken away before its 
time in order that it may not continuously glut 
itself, according to our illustration of the 
banquet, with Life’s indulgences, is providentially 
removed from that carouse, what is the s special 
design in so and so, who is of that disposition, 
being allowed to continue his revels? to old 
age, steeping both himself and his boon com- 
panions in the noxious fumes of his debauchery ? 
In fine, you will ask, wherefore does God in 
His Providence withdraw one from life before 
his character can be perfected in evil, and leave 
another to grow to be such a monster that it 
had been better for him if he had never been 
born? , In answer to this we will give, to those 
who are inclined to receive it favourably, a 
reason such as follows: viz. that oftentimes the 
existence of those whose life has been a good 
one operates to the advantage of their offspring ; 

and there are hundreds of passages peek to 
this in the inspired Writings, which cl 
us that the tender care shown by God to those 
who have deserved it is shared in by their 
successors, and that even to have been an 
obstruction, in the path to wickedness, to any 
one who is sure to live wickedly, is a good 
result ®. But seeing that our Reason in this 
matter has to grope in the dark, clearly no one 
can complain if its conjecturing leads our mind 
to a variety of conclusions. Well, then, not 
only one might pronounce that God, in kind- 
ness to the Founders of some Family, withdraws 
a member of it who is going to live a bad life 
from that bad life, but, even if there is no ante- 
cedent such as this in the case of some early 


deaths, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that | 


they would have plunged into a vicious life with 


wickedness. That nothing happens without 
God we know from many sources; and, re- 
versely, that God's dispensations have no ele- 
ment of chance and confusion in them every 
one will allow, who realizes that God is Reason, 
‘and Wisdom, and Perfect Goodness, and ‘Truth, 
and could not admit of that which is not good 
and not consistent with His Truth». Whether, 


8 xehbddaov; lit. “a sum total:” 
cf. below, em neharatw ovvanreor, “we must summarize.” 

9 Vhe textis in confusion here : but the Latin supplies : ‘ Nothing 
reasonable fails in reason; nothing wise, in wisdom ; neither virtue 
nor truth could admit of that which is not good,” &e. 
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then, the early deaths of infants are to be attri- 
buted to the aforesaid causes, or whether there 
is some further cause of them beyond these, it 
befits us to acknowledge that these things 
happen for the best. I have ‘another reason 
also to give which I have learnt from the 
wisdom of an Apostle ; a reason, that is, why 


"some of those who have been distinguished for 


their wickedness have been suffered to live on 
in theig’selfchosen course. Having expanded 
a thought of this kind at some length in his 
argument to the Romans *, and haying retorted 
upon himself with the counter-conclusion, which 
thence necessarily follows, that the sinner could 
no longer be justly blamed, if his sinning is a 
dispensation of God, and that he would not 
have existed at all, if it had been contrary to 
the wishes of Him Who has the world in His 
power, the Apostle meets this conclusion and 
solves this counter-plea by means of a still 
deeper view of things. He tells us that God, 
in rendering to every one his due, sometimes 
even grants a scope to wickedness for good in 
the end. ‘Therefore He allowed the King of 
Egypt, for example, to be born and to grow up 
such as he was; the intention was that Israel, 
that great nation exceeding all calculation by 
numbers, might be instructed by his disaster. 


God’s omnipotence is to be recognized in ey ery 


direction ; it has strength to bless the deserving ; 
it is not inadequate to the punishment of 
wickedness?; and so, as the complete removal 
of that peculiar people out of Egy pt was neces- 
sary in order to prevent their receiving any in- 
fection from the sins of Egypt in a misguided 
way of living, therefore that God-defying and 
infamous Pharaoh rose and reached his maturity 
in the lifetime of the very people who were 
to be benefited, so that Israel might acquire 


‘a just knowledge of the two-fold energy of 


God, working as it did in either direction ; 
the more beneficent they learnt in their own 
persons, the sterner by seeing it exercised upon 
those who were being scourged tor their wicked- 
ness ; for in His consummate wisdom God can 
mould even evil into co-operation with good. 


a more desperate vehemence than any of those | The artisan (if the Apostle’s argument may be 


who have actually become notorious for their) 


confirmed by any words of ours)—the artisan 
who by his skill has to fashion iron to some 
instrument for daily use, has need not only ot 


'that which owing to its natural ductility lends 


itself to his art, but, be the iron never so hard, 


| be it never so difficult to soften it in the fire, be 


it even impossible owing to its adamantine re- 
sistance to mould it into any useful implement, 
his art requires the co-operation even of this: 
he will use it for an anvil, upon which the soit 


t Rom. ili, 3-9: vi. 1, 21 IN. r4—24 ; XI. 22—36. 
2 ‘This sentence is not in the Greek of the Pome Edition, and is 


not absolutely necessary to the setse. 
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workable iron may be beaten and formed into 
something useful. But some one will say, “It 
is not all who thus reap in this life the fruits of 
their wickedness, any more than all those whose 


lives have been virtuous profit while living by | 


their virtuous endeavours ; what then, I ask, is 
the advantage of their existence in the case of 
these who live to the end unpunished?” I 
will bring forward to meet this question of yours 
a reason which transcends all human arguments. 


. . . | 
Somewhere in his utterances the great David | 


declares that some portion of the blessedness of 
the virtuous will consist in this ; in contemplat- 
ing side by side with their own felicity the 
perdition of the reprobate. 
righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the ven- 
geance ; he shall wash his hands in the blood 
of the ungodly 3” ; not indeed as rejoicing over 
the torments of those sufferers, but as then 
most completely realizing the extent of the 
well-earned rewards of virtue. He signifies by 


those words that it will be an addition to the | 


felicity of the virtuous and an intensification of 
it, tg have its contrary set againstit. In saying 
that “he washes his hands in the blood of the 


ungodly” he would convey the thought that | 
fo} / J be 


“the cleanness of his own acting in life is 
plainly declared in the perdition of the ungodly.” 
For the expression “ wash” represents the idea 
of cleanness; but no one is washed, but is 
rather defiled, in blood; whereby it is clear 
that it is a comparison with the harsher forms 


of punishment that puts in a clearer light the | 


blessedness of virtue. We must now sum- 
marize our argument, in order that the thoughts 
which we have expanded may be more easily 
retained in the memory. The premature deaths 


' 
3 Ps, lviii. 10. 


He says, ‘“The| 


of infants have nothing in them to suggest the 
thought that one who so terminates his life 1s 
subject to some grievous misfortune, any more 
than they are to be put on a level with the 
deaths of those who have purified themselves 
in this life by every kind of virtue; the more 
far-seeing Providence of God curtails the im- 


| mensity of sins in the case of those whose lives 


are going to be soevil. That some of the wicked 
have lived on 4 does not upset this reason which 
we have rendered ; for the evil was in their case 
hindered in kindness to their parents; whereas, 
in the case of those whose parents have never 
imparted to them any power of calling upon 
God, such a torm of the Divine kindness 5, 
which accompanies such a power, 1s not trans- 
mitted to their own children; otherwise the 
infant now prevented by death from growing 
up wicked would have exhibited a far more 
desperate wickedness than the most notorious 
sinners, seeing that it would have been un- 
hindered. Even granting that some have 
climbed to the topmost pinnacle of crime, the 
Apostolic view supplies a comforting answer to 
the question; for He Who does everything 
with Wisdom knows how to effect by means of 
evil some good. Still further, if some occupy 
a pre-eminence in crime, and yet for all that 
have never been a metal, to use our former 
illustration, that God's skill has used for any 
good, this is a case which constitutes an addi- 
tion to the happiness of the good, as the 
Prophet’s words suggest; it may be reckoned 
as not a slight element in that happiness, nor, 
on the other hand, as one unworthy of God’s 
providing. 


4 émBioval trvas tov Kaxa@v: or, ‘‘ That some have lived on in 
their sins.” ; M ne an Were 
5 « e¢. as letting them live, and mitigating the evil of their lives. 
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ON PILGRIMAGES*. 


SINCE, my friend, you ask me a question in 
your letter, I tliink that it is incumbent upon 
me to answer you in their proper order upon 
all the points connected with it. It is, then, 
my opinion that it is a good thing for those who 
have dedicated themselves once for all to the 
higher life to fix their attention continyally upon 
the utterances in the Gospel, and, just as those 
who correct their work in any given material 
by a rule, and by means of the straightness of 
that rule bring the crookedness which their 
hands detect to straightness, so it is right that 
we should apply to these questions a strict and 
flawless measure as it were,—I mean, of course, 
the Gospel rule of life 2, —and in accordance with 
that, direct ourselves in the sight of God. Now 
there are some amongst those who have entered 
upon the monastic and hermit life, who have 
made it a part of their devotion to behold those 
spots at Jerusalem where the memorials of our 
Lord’s life in the flesh are on view ; it would 
be well, then, to look to this Rule, and if the 
finger of its precepts points to the observance 
of such things, to perform the work, as the 
actual injunction of our Lord; but if they lie 
quite outside the commandment of the Master, 
I do not see what there is to command any one 
who has become a law of duty to himself to be 
zealous in performing. any of them. When 
the Lord invites the blest to their inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven, He does not include 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem amongst their good 


t The modern history of this Letter iscurious. Its genuineness, 
though suspected by Bellarmine, is admitted by ‘Tillemont, and 
even by Cesar Baronius. After having been edited by Morel in 
Greek and Latin, 1551, it was omitted from his son's edition of the 
works of Gregory by the advice of Fronto Duczeus, lest it should 
seer to reflect upon the practice of pilgrimages. But in 1607 it was 
again edited (Hannov.) by Du Moulin, with a de’ence of it, and a 
translation into French by R. Stephen: this is the only instance of 
a vernacular version of Gregory at this time, and shows the import- 
ance attached to this Letter. It appears in the second Paris Edition, 
but with the vehement protests, printed in the notes, of the Jesuit 
Gretser, against Du Moulin’s interpretation of its scope, and even 
against its genuineness. He makes much of its absence from the 
Bavarian (Munich) Cod., and of the fret that even “heretical 
printers ’ had omitted it fromthe Paste Mdition of 1562 and he is 
very anzry with Du Moulin for not having approached the Royal 
Library while in Paris, and while he had leisure from his ** Calvin 
istic evening communions.” Lut why should he. when the Librarian, 
no less a person than [. Casaubon (appointed tso8!, had assured him 
that the Letter was in the Codex Revius? It isin A//yne ili, col. 
Toog. See Letter to Eustathia, &c. b ne 

Cf, Basil, Homer, xiii. 


moAtretay, *f vivendi rationem.”” 


deeds; when He announces the Beatitudes, 
He does not name amongst them that sort of 
devotion. But as to that which neither makes 
us blessed nor sets us in the path to the king- 
dom, for what reason it should be run after, 
let him that is wise consider. Even if there 
were some profit in what they do, yet even so, 
those who are perfect would do best not to be 
eager in practising it; but since this matter, 
when closely looked into, is found to inflict 
upon thdse who have begun to lead the stricter 
life a moral mischief, it is so far from being 
worth an earnest pursuit, that it actually re- 
quires the greatest caution to prevent him who 
has devoted himself to God from being pene- 
trated by any of its hurtful influences. What 
is it, then, that is hurtful in it? The Holy 
Life is open to all, men and women alike. Of 
that contemplative Life the peculiar mark is 
Modesty3. But Modesty is preserved in societies 
that live distinct and separate, so that there 
should be no meeting and mixing up of persons 
of opposite sex; men are not to rush to keep 
the rules of Modesty in the company of women, 
nor women to do so in the company of men. 
But the necessities of a journey are continually 
apt to reduce this scrupulousness to a very in- 
different observance of such rules. For instance, 
it is impossible for a woman to accomplish 
so long a journey without a conductor; on 
account of her natural weakness she has to 
be put upon her horse and to be lifted down 
again; she has to be supported¢ in difficult 
situations. Whichever we suppose, that she 
has an acquaintance to do this yeoman’s 
service, or a hired attendant to perform it, 
either way the proceeding cannot escape being 
reprehensible ; whether she leans on the help 
of a stranger, or on that of her own servant, 
she fails to keep the law of correct conduct ; 
and as the inns and hostelries and cities of the 
East present many examples of licence and of 
indifference to vice, how will it be possible for 
one passing through such smoke to escape 


3 4 eboynuoowrn. : ; , 
4 rapaxpurommern: ef. Epict. (cited by Diosc.) ras tplyas peovoas 
Tapaxparecv, ‘to stop the hair from falling off.” 
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without smarting eyes? Where the ear and 
the eye is defiled, and the heart too, by receiv- 
ing all those foulnesses through eye and ear, 
how will it be possible to thread without infec- 
tion such seats of contagion? What advantage, 
moreover, is reaped by him who reaches those 
celebrated spots themselves? He cannot imagine 
that our Lord is living, in the body, there at 
the present day, but has gone away from us 
foreigners; or that the Holy Spirit is in 
abundance at Jerusalem, but unable to travel 
as far as us. Whereas, if it is really possible 
to infer God’s presence from visible symbols, 
one might more justly consider that He dwelt 
in the Cappadocian nation than in any of the 
spots outside it. For how many Altars 5 there 
are there, on which the name of our Lord is 
glorified! One could hardly count so many 
in all the rest of the world. Again, if the 
Divine grace was more abundant about Jerusa- 
lem than elsewhere, sin would not be so much 
the fashion amongst those that live there; but 
as it is, there is no form of uncleanness® that 
is mot perpetrated amongst them; rascality, 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, quarrelling, 
murder, are rife; and the last kind of evil is 
so excessively prevalent, that nowhere in the 
world are people so ready to kill each other as 
there; where kinsmen attack each other like 
wild beasts, and spill each other’s blood, merely 
for the sake of lifeless plunder. Well, in a 
place where such things go on, what proof, I 
ask, have you of the abundance of Divine 
grace? But I know what many will retort to 
all that I have said; they will say, ‘‘ Why did 
you not lay down this rule for yourself as well? 
If there is no gain for the godly pilgrim in 
return for having been there, for what reason 
did you undergo the toil of so longa journey ?” 
Let them hear from me my plea for this. By 
the necessities of that office in which I have 
been placed by the Dispenser of my life to live, 
it was, my duty, for the purpose of the correction 
which the Holy Council had resolved upon, to 
visit the places where the Church in Arabia is ; 
secondly, as Arabia is on the confines of the 
Jerusalem district, I had promised that I would 
confer also with the Heads of the Holy Jerusa- 
lem Churches, because matters with them were 
in confusion, and needed an arbiter; thirdly, 
our most religious Emperor had granted us 
facilities for the journey, by postal conveyance, 
so that we had to endure none of those incon- 
veniences which in the case of others we have 


S @yoragrnpta, the sanctuaries (with the Altar), into which at 
this time no layman except the Emperor might enter (LValsamon’s 
note to decrees of Council of Lavdicaxa). 

6 Cyril’s Catecheses inthe year 348 had combated the practical 
immorality of the Holy City. 


i 
| 


noticed ; our waggon was, in fact, as good as a 
church or monastery to us, for all of us were 
singing psalms and fasting in the Lord during 


j) the whole journey. Let our own case therefore 


cause difficulty to none; rather let our advice 
be all the more listened to, because we are 
giving it upon matters which came actually 
before our eyes. We confessed that the Christ 
Who was manifested is very God, as much 
before as after our sojourn at Jerusalem; our 
faith in Him was not increased afterwards any 
more than it was diminished. Before we saw 
Bethlehem we knew His being made man by 
means of the Virgin; before we saw His Grave 
we believed in His Resurrection from the dead ; 
apart from seeing the Mount of Olives, we con- 
fessed that His Ascension into heaven was real. 
We derived only thus much of profit from our 
travelling thither, namely that we came to know 
by being able to compare them, that our own 
places are far holier than those abroad. Where- 
fore, O ye who fear the Lord, praise Him in 
the places where ye now are. Change of place 
does not effect any drawing nearer unto God, 
but wherever thou mayest be, God will come to 
thee, if the chambers of thy soul be found of 
such a sort that He can dwell in thee and 
walk in thee. But if thou keepest thine inner 
man full of wicked thoughts, even if thou wast 
on Golgotha, even if thou wast on the Mount 
of Olives, even if thou stoodest on the memorial- 
rock of the Resurrection, thou wilt be as far 
away from receiving Christ into thyself, as one 
who has not even begun to confess Him. There- 
fore, my beloved friend, counsel the brethren 
to be absent from the body to go to our Lord, 
rather than to be absent from Cappadocia to go 
to Palestine; and if any one should adduce the 
command spoken by our Lord to His disciples 
that they should not quit Jerusalem, let him be 
made to understand its true meaning. Inas- 
much as the gift and the distribution of the 
Holy Spirit had not yet passed upon the 
Apostles, our Lord commanded them _ to 
remain in the same place, until they should 
have been endued with power from on high. 
Now, if that which happened at the beginning, 
when the Holy Spirit was dispensing each of 
His gifts under the appearance of a flame, 
continued until now, it would be right for all 
to remain in that place where that dispensing 
took place; but if the Spirit “*bloweth” where 
He ‘listeth,” those, too, who have become 
believers here are made partakers of that gift ; 
and that according to the proportion of their 
faith, not in consequence of their pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. 


Il]. PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


NOTE ON THE TREATISE <« ON THE MAKING OF MAN.” 


THIs work was intended to supplement and complete the Hexaémeron of S. Basil, and presupposes an 
acquaintance with that treatise. The narrative of the creation of the world is not discussed in detail: it is referred 
to, but chiefly in order to insist on the idea that the world was prepared to be the sphere of man’s sovereignty. 
On the other hand, Gregory shows that man was made ‘‘with circumspection,” fitted by nature for rule over the 
other creatures, made in the likeness of God in respect of various moral attributes, and in the possession of reason, 
while differing from the Divine nature in that the human mind receives its information by means of the senses and 
is dependent on them for its perception of external things. The body is fitted to be the instrument of the mind, 
adapted to the use of a reasonable being : and it is by the possession of the ‘‘rational soul,” as well as of the 
‘natural ” or “vegetative” and the ‘‘sensible” soul, that man differs from the lower animals. At the same 
time, his mind works by means of the senses: it is incomprehensible in its nature (resembling in this the Divine 
nature of which it is the image), and its relation to the body is discussed at some length (chs. 12-15). The con- 
nection between mind and body is ineffable: it isnot to be accounted for by supposing that the mind resides in any 
particular part ofthe body: the mind acts upon and is acted upon by the whole body, depending on the corporeal and 
material nature for one element of perception, so that perception requires both body and mind. But it is to the 
rational element that the name of ‘‘soul” properly belongs: the nutritive and sensible faculties only borrow the 
name from that which is higher than themselves. Man was first made ‘‘in the image of God :” and this conception 
excludes the idea of distinction of sex. In the first creation of man all humanity is included, according to the 
Divine foreknowledge: ‘‘ our whole nature extending from the first to the last” is “‘ one image of Him Who is.” 
But for the Fali, the increase of the human race would have taken place as the increase of the angelic race takes 
place, in some way unknown tous. ‘The declension of man from his first estate made succession by generation 
necessary : and it was because this declension and its consequences were present to the Divine mind that God 
““created them male and female.” In this respect, and in respect of the need of nourishment by food, man is not 
‘in the image of God,” but shows his kindred with the lower creation. But these necessities are not permanent : 
they will end with the restoration of man to his former excellence (chs. 16-18). Here Gregory is led to speak 
(chs. 19—20) of the food of man in Paradise, and of the ‘‘ tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” And thus, 
having made mention of the Fall of man, he goes on to speak of his Restoration. This, in his view, follows from 
the finite nature of evil: it is deferred until the sum of humanity is complete. ss to the mode in which the present 
state of things will end, we know nothing: but that it will end is inferred from the non-etermity of matter (chs. 21— 
24). The doctrine of the Resurrection is supported by our knowledge of the accuracy with which other events 
have been predicted in Scripture, by the experience given to us of like events in particular cases, in those whom 
our Lord raised to life, and especially in His own resurrection. The argument that such a restoration is impossible 
is met by an appeal to the unlimited character of the Divine power, and by inferences from parallels observed in 
nature (chs. 25—27). Gregory then proceeds to deal with the question of the pre-existence of the soul, rejecting 
that opinion, and maintaining that the body and the soul come into existence together, pofentially in the Divine 
will, actua/ly at the moment when each individual man comes into being by generation (chs. 28—29). In the course 
of his argument on this last point, he turns aside to discuss at some length, in the last chapter, the structure of the 
human body: but he returns once more, in conclusion, to his main position, that man ‘‘is generated as a living 
and animated being,” and that the power of the soul is gradually manifested in, and by means of, the material 
substratum of the body; so that man is brought to perfection by the aid of the lower attributes of the soul. But 
the true perfection of the soul is not in these, which will ultimately be ‘* put away,” but in the higher attributes 
which constitute for man ‘‘the image of God.” 
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Grecory, BisHop or Nyssa, TO HIS BROTHER 
PETER, THE SERVANT OF GOD. 


Ir we had to honour with rewards of money 
those who excel in virtue, the whole world of 
money, as Solomon says’, would seem but small 
to be made equal to your virtue in the balance. 
Since, however, the debt of gratitude due to 
your Reverence is greater than can be valued 
in money, and the holy [astertide demands the 
accustomed gift of love, we offer to your great- 
ness of mind, O man of God, a gift too small 
indeed to be worthy of presentation to you, 
yet not falling short of the extent of our power. 
The gift is a discourse, like a mean garment, 
woven not without toil from our poor wit, and 
the subject of the discourse, while it will perhaps 
be generally thought audacious, yet seemed not 
unfitting. For he alone has worthily considered 
the creation of God who truly was created after 
God, and whose soul was fashioned in the 
image of Him Who created him,—Basil, our 
common father and teacher,—who by his own 
speculation made the sublime ordering of the 
universe generally intelligible, making the world 
as established by God in the true Wisdom 
known to those who by means of his under- 
standing are led to such contemplation: but 
we, who fall short even of worthily admiring 
him, yet intend to add to the great writer’s 
speculations that which is lacking in them, not 
so as to interpolate his work by insertion? (for 
it is not to be thought of that that lofty mouth 
should suffer the insult of being given as authority 
for our discourses), but so that the glory of the 
teacher may not seem to be failing among his 
disciples. 

For if, the consideration of man being lacking 
in his Hexaémeron, none of those who had 
been his disciples contributed any earnest effort 
to supply the defect, the scoffer would perhaps 
have had a handle against his great fame, on the 
ground that he had not cared to produce in his 
hearers any habit of intelligence. But now that 
we venture according to our powers upon the ex- 


t Prov. xvii. 6 (LXX.). The clause is not found in the Enulish 
version. 2 Reading (with Forbes’ marginal note), vrofoAns 
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position of what was lacking, if anything should 
be found in our work such as to be not unworthy 
of his teaching, it will surely be referred to our 
teacher: while if our discourse does not reach 
the height of his sublime speculation, he will 
be free from this charge and escape the blame 
of seeming not to wish that his disciples should 
have any skill at all, though we perhaps may be 
answerable to our censurers as being unable to 
contain in the littleness of our heart the wisdom 
of our instructor. 

The scope of our proposed enquiry is not 
small: it is second to none of the wonders of 
the world,—perhaps even greater than any of 
those known to.us, because no other existing 
thing, save the human creation, has been made 
like to God: thus we shall readily find that al- 
lowance will be made for what we say by kindly 
readers, even if our discourse is far behind the 
merits of the subject. For it is our business, I 
suppose, to leave nothing unexamined of all that 
concerns man,—of what we believe to have 
taken place previously, of what we now see, and 
of the results which are expected afterwards to 
appear (for surely our effort would be convicted 
of, failing of its promise, if, when man is pro- 
posed for contemplation, any of the questions 
which bear upon the subject were to be omitted); 
and, moreover, we must fit together, according 
to the explanation of Scripture and to that 
derived from reasoning, those statements con- 
cerning him which seem, by a kind of necessary 
sequence, to be opposed, so that our whole 
subject may be consistent in train of thought 
and in order, as the statements that seem to be 
contrary are brought (if the Divine power so 
discovers a hope for what is beyond hope, and 
a way for what is inextricable) to one and the 
same end: and for clearness’ sake I think it 
well to set forth to you the discourse by 
chapters, that you may be able briefly to know 
the force of the several arguments of the whole 
work. 

1. Wherein is a partial inquiry into the 
nature of the world, and a more minute ex- 
position of the things which preceded the genesis 
of man. 


cc. 2 
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2. Why man appeared last, after the creation. 

3. That the nature of man is more precious 
than all the visible creation. 

4. That the construction of man throughout 
signifies his ruling power. 

5. That man is a likeness of the Divine 
sovereignty. 

6. An examination of the kindred of mind’ to 
nature: wherein by way of digression is refuted 
the doctrine of the Anomceans. 

7. Why man is destitute of natural weapons 
and covering. 

8. Why man’s form is upright, and that hands 
were given him because of reason; wherein also 
is a speculation on the difference of souls. 

g. That the form of man was framed to serve 
as an instrument for the use of reason. 

1o. That the mind works by means of the 
senses. 

1x. That the nature of mind is iivisible. 

12. An examination of the question where 
the ruling principle is to be considered to 
reside; wherein also is a discussion of tears 
and laughter, and a physiological speculation as 
to the inter-relation of matter, nature, and mind. 

13. Arationale of sleep, of yawning, and of 
dreams. 

14. That the mind is not in a part of the 
body; wherein also is a distinction of the 
movements of the body and of the soul. 

15. That the soul proper, in fact and name, 
is the rational soul, while the others are called 
so equivocally : wherein also is this statement, 
that the power of the mind extends throughout 
the whole body in fitting contact with every 
part. 

16. A contemplation of the Divine utterance 
which said,—‘‘ Let us make man after our 
image and likeness ;” wherein is examined what 
is the definition of the image, and how the 
passible and mortal is like to the Blessed and 
Impassible, and how in the image there are 
male and female, seeing these are not in the 
Prototype. 

17. What we must answer to those who raise 
the question—“ If procreation is after sin, how 
would souls have come into being if the first of 
mankind had remained sinless ?” 

18. That our irrational passions have their 
rise from kindred with irrational nature. 


19. To those who say that the enjoyment of | 
the good things we look for will again consist 
in meat and drink, because it is written that by | 
these means man at first lived in Paradise. 

What was the life in Paradise, and what 
was the forbidden tree. 

1. That the resurrection is looked for as a 
consequence, not so much from the declaration | 
of Scripture as from the very necessity of things. 

22. To those who say, “If the resurrection 


is a thing excellent and good, how is it that it 
has not happened already, but is hoped for in 
some periods of time ? 

23. That he who confesses the beginning of 
the world’s existence must necessarily agree 
also as to its end. 

24. An argument against those who say that 
matter 1s co- eternal with God. 

25. How one even of those who are without 

may be brought to believe the Scripture when 
teaching of the resurrection. 

26. That the resurrection is not beyond 
probability. 

27. That it is possible, when the human 
body is dissolved into the elements of the uni- 
verse, that each should have his own body 
restored from the common source. 

28. To those who say that souls existed 
before bodies, or that bodies were formed before 
souls : wherein there is also a refutation of the 
fables concerning transmigrations of souls. 

2g. An establishment of the doctrine that the 
cause of existence of soul and body is one and 
the same. 

A brief consideration of the construction 
of our bodies from a medical point of view. 


I. Wheretn ts a partial ingutry into the nature 
of the world, and a more minute exposition 
of the things which preceded the genests of 


mar 3, 


1. “This is the book of the generation of 
heaven and earth 4,” saith the Scripture, when 
all that is seen was finished, and each of the 
things that are betook itselt to its own separate 
place, when the body of heaven compassed all 
things round, and those bodies which are heavy 
and of downward tendency, the earth and the 
water, holding each other in, took the middle 
place of the universe; while, as a sort of bond 
and stability for the things that were’ made, the 
Divine power and skill was implanted in the 
growth of things, guiding all things with the 
reins of a double operation (for it was by rest 
and motion that it devised the genesis of the 
things that were not, and the continuance of 
the things that are), driving around, about the 
heavy and changeless element contributed by 
the creation that does not move, as about some 
fixed path, the exceedingly rapid motion of the 
sphere, like a wheel, and preserving the indis- 
solubility of both by their mutual action, as the 
circling substance by its rapid motion com- 
presses the compact body of the earth round 
about, while that which is firm and unyielding, 


eS 


3 A Bodleian MS. of the Latin version, cited by Forbes, which 
gives independent titles, has here . OF the perfection and beauty 
of the world and of the harmonious discord of the four elements. 

4 Gen, ii. 4 (LXX.). 
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by reason of its unchanging fixedness, con- 
tinually augments the whirling motion of those 
things which revolve round it, and intensity 5 is 
produced in equal measure in each of the 
natures which thus differ in their operation, in 
the stationary nature, I mean, and in the mo- 
bile revolution ; for neither is the earth shifted 


from its own base, nor does the heaven ever! 


relax in its vehemence, or slacken its motion. 
2. These, moreover, were first framed before 
other things, according to the Divine wisdom, 
to be as it were a beginning of the whole 
machine, the great Moses indicating, I suppose, 
where he says that the heaven and the earth 
were made by God “in the beginning ®,” that 
all things that are seen in the creation are the 
offspring of rest and motion, brought into being 
by the Divine will. Now the heaven and the 
earth being diametrically opposed to each other 
in their operations, the creation which lies be- 
tween the opposites, and has in part a share in 
what is adjacent to it, itself acts as a mean be- 
tween the extremes, so that there is manifestly 
a mutual contact. of the opposites through the 
mean; for air in a manner imitates the per- 
petual motion and subtlety of the fiery sub- 
stance, both in the lightness of its nature, and 
in its suitableness for motion; yet it is not 
such as to be alienated from the solid substance, 
for it is no more in a state of continual flux and 
dispersion than in a permanent state of immo- 
bility, but becomes, in its affinity to each, a kind 


of borderland of the opposition between opera- | 


tions, at once uniting in itself and dividing 
things which are naturally distinct. 
3. In the same way, liquid substance also is 


attached by double qualities to each of the| 


opposites ; for in so far as it is heavy and of 
downward tendency it is closely akin to the 
earthy ; but in so far as it partakes of a certain 


fluid and mobile energy it is not altogether | 


alien from the nature which is in motion; and 
by means of this also there is effected a kind 
of mixture and concurrence of the opposites, 
weight being transferred to motion, and motion 
finding no hindrance in weight, so that things 
most extremely opposite in nature combine with 
one another, and are mutually joined by, those 
which act as means between them. 

4. But to speak strictly, one should rather 
say that the very nature of the contraries them- 
selves is not entirely without mixture of pro- 
perties, each with the other, so that, as I think, 
all that we see in the world mutually agrce, 
and the creation, though discovered in proper- 
ties of contrary natures, is yet at union with 


$ brepBdAn apparently means “intensity” or ‘a high degree of 


‘force,” not ‘‘e.rcess of force,” since, though the force in each is 
augmented, it does not exceed that in the other, which is augmented 
also pari passu, 6 Gen, 1. 1 


| 


itself. For as motion is not conceived merely 
as local shifting, but is also contemplated in 
change and alteration, and on the other hand 
the immovable nature does not admit motion 
by way of alteration, the wisdom of God has 
transposed these properties, and wrought un- 
changeableness in that which is ever moving, 
and change in that which is immovable ; doing 
this, it may be, by a providential dispensation, 
so that that property of nature which constitutes 
its immutability and immobility might not, when 
viewed in any created object, cause the creature 
to be accounted as God; for that which may 
happen to move or change would cease to ad- 
mit of the conception of Godhead. Hence the 
earth is stable without being immutable, while 
the heaven, on the contrary, as it has no muta- 
bility, so has not stability either, that the Divine 
power, by interweaving change in the stable 
nature and motion with that which is not sub- 
ject to change, might, by the interchange of 
attributes, at once join them both closely to 
each other, and make them alien from the con- 
ception of Deity; for as has been said, neither 
of these (neither that which is unstable, nor 
that which is mutable) can be considered to 
belong to the more Divine nature. ‘ 

5. Now all things were already arrived at 
their own end: “the heaven and the earth 7,” 
as Moses says, “were finished,” and all things 
that lie between them, and the particular things 
were adorned with their appropriate beauty ; 
the heaven with the rays of the stars, the sea 
and air with the living creatures that swim and 
fly, and the earth with all varieties of plants 
and animals, to all which, empowered by the 
Divine will, it gave birth together; the earth 
was full, too, of her produce, bringing forth 
fruits at the same time with flowers; the 
meadows were full of all that grows therein, and 
all the mountain ridges, and summits, and every 
hill-side, and slope, and hollow, were crowned 
with young grass, and with the varied produce 
of the trees, just risen from the ground, yet 
shot up at once into their perfect beauty; and 
all the beasts that had come into life at God’s 
command were rejoicing, we may suppose, and 
skipping about, running to and fro in the 
thickets in herds according to their kind, while 
every sheltered and shady spot was ringing 
with the chants of the song-birds. And at 
sea, We may suppose, the sight to be seen was 
of the like kind, as it had just settled to quiet 
and calm in the gathering together of its depths, 
where havens and harbours spontaneously hol- 
lowed out on the coasts made the sea recon- 
ciled with the land; and the gentle motion of 
the waves vied in beauty with the meadows, 


7 Gen. ii. 1 
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rippling delicately with light and harmless 
breezes that skimmed the surface ; and all the 
wealth of creation by land and sea was ready, 
and none was there to share it. 


Il. Why man appeared last, after the creation 8, 


1. Fornot as yet had that great and precious 
thing, man, come into the world of being; it 
was not to be looked for that the ruler should 
appear-before the subjects of his rule ; but when 
his dominion was prepared, the next step was 
that the king should be manifested. When, then, 
the Maker of all had prepared beforehand, as 
it were, a royal lodging for the future king (and 
this was the land, and islands, and sea, and 
the heaven arching like a roof over them), and 
when all kinds of wealth had been stored in 
this palace (and by wealth I mean the whole 
creation, all that is in plants and trees, and all 
that has sense, and breath, and life ; and—if we 
are to account materials also as wealth—all 
that for their beauty are reckoned precious in 
the eyes of men, as gold and silver, and the 
substances of your jewels which men delight 
in—having concealed, I say, abundance of all 
these also in the bosom of the earth as in a 
royal treasure-house), he thus manifests man 
in the world, to be the beholder of some of the 
wonders therein, and the lord of others; 
by his enjoyment he might have knowledge of 
the Giver, and by the beauty and majesty of the 
things he saw might trace out that power of the 
Maker which is beyond speech and language. 


that | 


2. For this reason man was brought into the | 


world last after the creation, not being rejected 


to the last as worthless, but as one whom it, 


behoved to be king over his subjects at his 
very birthe And as a good host does not 


bring his guest to his house before the prepar- | 
ation of his feast, but, when he has made all | 


due preparation, and decked with their proper 
adornments his house, his couches, his table 

brings his guest home when things suitable for 
his refreshment are in readiness,—in the same 


our nature, when He had decked the habitation 
with beauties of every kind, and prepared this 
great and varied banquet, then introduced man, 
assigning to him as his task not the acquiring 
of what was not there, but the enjoyment of the 
things which were there ; and for this reason He 
gives him as foundations the instincts of a two- 
fold organization, blending the Divine with the 
earthy, that by means of both he may be 
naturally and properly disposed to each enjoy- 
ment, enjoying God by means of his more 


8 The title in the Bodleian Latin MS. is :—*t That it was reason- 
able that man should be created last of the creatures.” 


divine nature, and the good things of earth by 
the sense that is akin to them. 


III. Zhat the nature of man ts more precious 
than all the visible creation 9. 


But it is right that we should not leave 
this point without consideration, that while the 
world, great as it is, and its parts, are laid as an 
elemental foundation for the forrnation of the 
universe, the creation is, so to say, made off- 
hand by the Divine power, existing at once on 
His command, while counsel precedes the mak- 
ing ef man; and that which is to be is fore- 
shown by the Maker in verbal description, and 
of what kind it is fitting that it should be, and 
to what archetype it is fitting that it should bear 
a likeness, and for what it shall be made, and 
what its operation shall be when it is made, 
and of what it shall be the ruler,—all these 
things the saying examines beforehand, so that 
he has a rank assigned him before his genesis, 
and possesses rule over the things that are be- 
fore his coming into being ; for | it says, “God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and the beasts of the earth, and 
the fowls of the heaven, and the cattle, and all 
CHereaTtN tee 

2. O marvellous! asun is made, and no coun- 
sel precedes ; a heaven likewise; and to these 
no single thing in creation is equal. So great a 
wonder is formed by a word alone, and the 
saying indicates neither when, nor how, nor 
any such detail. So too in all particular cases, 
the «ther, the stars, the intermediate air, the 
sea, the earth, the animals, the plants,—all are 
brought into being with a word, while only to 
the making of man does the Maker of all draw 
near with circumspection, so as to prepare be- 
forehand for him material for his formation, 
and to liken his form to an archetypal beauty, 
and, setting before him a mark for which he is to 
come into being, to make for him a nature 
appropriate and allied to the operations, and 


isuitable for the object in hand. 
manner the rich and munificent Entertainer of | 


(IV. That the construction of man throughout 


stgnifies his ruling power. 


For as in our own life artificers fashion a 
tool in the way suitable to its use, so the best 
Artificer made our nature as it were a formation 
fit for the exercise of royalty, preparing it at 
once by superior advantages of soul, and by the 
very form of the body, to be such as to be 


9 The title in the Bodleian Latin MS. is:—‘ That God created 
man with creat deliberation.” 

t Gen. 1. 26, not exactly from the LXX, 

=| The utle in the Bodleian Latin MS. is :—Of the kingly dignity 


of the human form,” 
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ON THE MAKING OF MAN, 391 


adapted for royalty: for the soul immediately 
shows its royal and exalted character, far re- 
moved as it is from the lowliness of private 
station, in that it owns no lord, and is self- 
governed, swayed autocratically by its own will; 
for to whom else does this belong than to a 
king? And further, besides these facts, the fact 
that it is the image of that Nature which rules 
over all means nothing else than this, that our 
nature was created to be royal from the first. 
For as, in men’s ordinary use, those who make 
images3 of princes both mould the figure of 
their form, and represent along with this the 
royal rank by the vesture of purple, and even 
the likeness is commonly spoken of as ‘a 
king,” so the human nature also, as it was made 
to rule the rest, was, by its likeness to the King 
of all, made as it were a living image, partaking 
with the archetype both in rank and in name, 
not vested in purple. nor giving indication of 
its rank by sceptre and diadem (for the arche- 
type itself is not arrayed with these), but in- 
stead of the purple robe, clothed in virtue, 
which, is in truth the most royal of all raiment, 
and in place of the sceptre, leaning on the bliss 
of immortality, and instead of the royal diadem, 
decked with the crown of righteousness; so 
that it is shown to be perfectly like to the 
beauty of its archetype in all that belongs to 
the dignity of royalty. 


V. That man ts a likeness of the Divine sove- 
reignty 4, 


1. It is true, indeed, that the Divine beauty is 
not adorned with any shape or endowment of 
form, by any beauty of colour, but is con- 
templated as excellence in unspeakable bliss. 
As then painters transfer human forms to their 
pictures by the means of certain colours, laying 
on their copy the proper and corresponding tints, 
so that the beauty of the original may be accur- 
ately transferred to the likeness, so I would have 
you understand that our Maker also, painting 
the portrait to resemble His own beauty, by 
the addition of virtues, as it were with colours, 
shows in us His own sovereignty: and manifold 
and varied are the tints, so to say, by which 
His true form is portrayed: not red, or white 5, 
or the blending of these, whatever it may be 
called, nor a touch of black that paints the eye- 
brow and the eye, and shades, by some com- 
bination, the depressions in the figure, and all 
such arts which the hands of painters contrive, 


3 It is not clear whether the reference here is to painting or to 
sculpture, of which the product was atterwards painted. The com- 
bination of avaudocorrac and cuurapaypaipoves sucvests the latter. 

4 In the Bodleian Latin MS. the title is:—** tlow the human 
soul is made in the image of God.” J 

5 Aaumpdms. ‘The old Latin version translates this by ‘ pur- 
purissus.”” 


but instead of these, purity, freedom from 
passion, blessedness, alienation from all evil, 
and all those attributes of the like kind which 
help to form in men the likeness of God: with 
such hues as these did the Maker of His own 
image mark our nature. 

2. And if you were to examine the other 
points also by which the Divine beauty is 
expressed, you will find that to them too the 
likeness in the image which we present is 
perfectly preserved. The Godhead is mind 
and word: for “in the beginning was the 
Word ®,” and the followers of Paul ‘“‘have the 
mind of Christ” which “speaks” in them7: 
humanity too is not far removed from these: 
you see in yourself word and understanding, an 
imitation of the very Mind and Word. Again, 
God is love, and the fount of love: for this the 
great John declares, that ‘‘love is of God,” and 
“* God is love *” : the Fashioner of our nature has 
made this to be our feature too: for ‘‘ hereby,” 
He says, “shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye love one another?” :—thus, if 
this be absent, the whole stamp of the likeness 
is transformed. The Deity beholds and hears 
all things, and searches all things out : you too 
have the power of apprehension of things by 
means of sight and hearing, and the under- 
standing that inquires into things and searches 
them out. 


VI. An examination of the kindred of mind to 
nature: wherein, by way of digression, is re- 
Juted the doctrine of the Anomeans*. 


1. And let no one suppose me to say that 
the Deity is in touch with existing things ina 
manner resembling human operation, by means 
of different faculties. For it is impossible tu 
conceive in the simplicity of the Godhead the 
varied and diverse nature of the apprehensive 
operation; not even in our own case are the 
faculties which apprehend things numerous, 
although we are in touch with those things 
which affect our life in many ways by means of 
our senses; for there is one faculty, the im- 
planted mind itself, which passes through each 
of the organs of sense and grasps the things 
beyond: this it is that, by means of the eyes, 
beholds what is seen; this it is that, by means 
of hearing, understands what is said; that is 
content with what is to our taste, and turns 
from what is unpleasant; that uses the hand 
for whatever it wills, taking hold or rejecting 


6S. Johni. x. 7 Cf. x Cor. ii. 16; and 2 Cor. xiii. 3. 

8 1S. John iv. 7, 8 9 S$. John xiii. 35 (not verbally). 

T "The Bodleian Jatin MS. gives :—‘*‘That God has not human 
limbs, and that the image of the Father and of the Son is one, 
aginst the Eunomians.” 
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392 GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


by its means, using the help of the organ for 
this purpose precisely as it thinks expedient. 

2. If in men, then, even though the organs 
formed by nature for purposes of perception 
may be different, that which operates and moves 
by means of all, and uses each appropriately for 
the object before it, is one and the same, not 
changing its nature by the differences of opera- 
tions, how could any one suspect multiplicity 
of essence in God on the ground of His varied 
powers? for “ He that made the eye,” as the 
prophet says, and “that planted the ear?,” 
stamped on human nature these operations to 
be as it were significant characters, with refer- 
ence to their models in Himself: for He says, 
Let us make man in our image 3.” 

3. But what, I would ask, becomes of the 
heresy of the Anomceans ? what will they say 
to this utterance? how will they defend the 
vanity of their dogma in view of the words 


cited? Will they say that it is possible that’ 


one image should be made like to different 
forms? if the Son is in nature unlike the Father, 
how comes it that the likeness He forms of the 
different natures is one? for He Who said, 
“Let us make after our image,” and by the 
plural signification revealed the Holy Trinity, 
would not, if the archetypes were unlike one 
another, have mentioned the image in the 
singular: for it would be impossible that there 
should be one likeness displayed of things which 
do not agree with one another: if the natures 
were different he would assuredly have begun 
their images also differently, making the appro- 
priate image for each: but since the image is 
one, while the archetype is not one, who is so 
far beyond the range of understanding as not 
to know that the things which are like the same 
thing, surely resemble one another? Therefore 
He says (the word, it may be, cutting short this 
wickedness at the very formation of human life), 
“Tet us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” 


VII. Why man ts destitute of natural weapons 
and covering +. 


1. But what means theuprightness of his figure? 
and why is it that those powers which aid 


life do not naturally belong to his body? but| 


man is brought into life bare of natural covering, 
an unarmed and poor being, destitute of all 
things useful, worthy, according to appearances, 
of pity rather than of admiration, not armed 
with prominent horns or sharp claws, nor with 
hoofs nor with teeth, nor possessing by nature 
a cecesieecameemeesenancannpmnmmansqee— aa 


2 Ps. xciv. 9. 3 Gen. i. 26. 

4 The Bodleian Latin MS gives :—‘* Why man was not created 
with horns and other defences lke certain other animals, 

The argument of this and the following chapter seems to be de- 


: z sy cok 3 
rived to a great extent from Origen (Conéra Celsum, iv. 75 et 54q.)- 


any deadly venom in a sting,—things such as 
most animals have in their own power for 
defence against those who do them harm: his 
body is not protected with a covering of hair: and 
yet possibly it was to be expected that he who 
was promoted to rule over the rest of the crea- 


(tures should be defended by nature with arms 


of his own so that he might not need assistance 
from others for his own security. Now, how- 
ever, the lion, the boar, the tiger, the leopard, 
and all the like have natural power sufficient 
for their safety: and the bull has his horn, the 
hare his speed, the deer his leap and the cer- 


tainty of his sight, and another beast has bulk, 
others a proboscis, the birds have their wings, 
and the bee her sting, and generally in all there 
is some protective power implanted by nature: 
but man alone of all is slower than the beasts 
that are swift of foot, smaller than those that 
are of great bulk, more defenceless than those 
that are protected by natural arms; and how, 
one will say, has such a being obtained the 
sovereignty over all things ? 

2. Well, I think it would not be at all hard 
to show that what seems to be a deficiency of 
our nature is a means for our obtaining do- 
munion over the subject creatures. For if man 
had had such power as to be able to outrun the 
horse in swiftness. and to have a foot that, 


{from its solidity, could not be worn out, but was 


strengthened by hoofs or claws of some kind, and 
to carry upon him horns and stings and claws, 
he would be, to begin with, a wild-looking and 
formidable creature, if such things grew with his 
body : and moreover he would have neglected 
his rule over the other creatures if he had no 
need of the co-operation of his subjects ; where- 
as now, the needful services of our life are 
divided among the individual animals that are 
under our sway, for this reason—to make our 


dominion over them necessary. 

3. It was the slowness and difficult motion of 
our body that brought the horse to supply our 
need, and tamed him: it was the nakedness of 
our body that made necessary our management 
of sheep, which supplies the deficiency of our 
nature by its yearly produce of wool: it was 
the fact that we import from others the supplies 
for our living which subjected beasts of burden 
to such service: furthermore, it was the fact 
that we cannot eat grass like cattle which 
brought the ox to render service to our life, 
who makes our living easy for us by his own 
labour; and because we needed teeth and biting 
power to subdue some of the other animals by 
grip of teeth, the dog gave, together with his 
swiftness, his own jaw to supply our need, be- 
coming like a live sword for man; and there 
has been discovered: by men iron, stronger and 


more penetrating than prominent horns or sharp 


é 
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claws, not, as those things do with the beasts, | 


always growing naturally with us, but entering 


into alliance with us for the time, and for the | 


rest abiding by itself: and to compensate for 
the crocodile’s scaly hide, one may make that 
very hide serve as armour, by putting it on his 
skin upon occasion : or, failing that, art fashions 


iron for this purpose too, which, when it has] 


served him for a time for war, leaves the man- 
at-arms once more tree from the burden in time 
of peace: and the wing of the birds, too, ministers 
to our hfe, so that by aid of contrivance we are 
not left behind even by the speed of wings : for 
some of them become tame and are of service 
to those who catch birds, and by their means 
others are by contrivance subdued to serve our 
needs: moreover art contrives to make our 
arrows feathered, and by means of the bow 
gives us for our needs the speed of wings: 
while the fact that our feet are easily’ hurt and 
worn in travelling makes necessary the aid 
which is given by the subject animals: for 
hence it comes that we fit shoes to our feet. 


VIIL Why man’s form ts upright; and that 
hands were given him because of reason; 
wherein also ts a speculation on the difference 
of souls §, 


1. But man’s form is upright, and extends 
aloft towards heaven, and looks upwards: and 
these are marks of sovereignty which show his 
royal dignity. For the fact that man alone 
among existing things is such as this, while all 
others bow their bodies downwards, clearly 
points to the difference of dignity between those 
which stoop beneath his sway and that power 
which rises above them: forall the rest have 
the foremost limbs of their bodies in the form 
of feet, because that which stoops needs some- 
thing to support it: but in the formation of 
man these limbs were made hands, for the 
upright body found one base, supporting its 
position securely on two feet, sutticient for its 
needs. 

2. Especially do these ministering hands 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the 
reason: indeed if one were to say that the 
ministration of hands is a special property of 
the rational nature, he would not be entirely 
wrong; and that not only because his thought 
turns to the common and obvious tact that we 
signify our reasoning by means of the natural 
employment of our hands in written characters. 
It is true that this fact, that we speak by writing, 
and, in a certain way, converse by the aid of our 


5 The Latin version divides the chapters somewhat differently at 
this point. The Bodleian MS, gives this section the title, ‘* Of the 
dignity of the human form, and why man was created after the other 
creatures.” 


hands, preserving sounds by the forms of the 
alphabet, is not unconnected with the endow- 
ment of reason; but I am referring to some- 
thing else when I say that the hands co-operate 
with the bidding of reason. 

3. Let us, however, before discussing this 
point, consider the matter we passed over (for 
the subject of the order of created things almost 
escaped our notice), why the growth of things 
that spring from the earth takes precedence, 
and the irrational animals come next, and then, 
after the making of these, comes man: for it 
may be that we learn from these facts not only 
the obvious thought, that grass appeared to the 
Creator useful for the sake of the animals, while 
the animals were made because of man, and 
that for this reason, before the animals there 
was made their food, and before man that 
which was to minister to human life. 

4. But it seems to me that by these facts 
Moses reveals a hidden doctrine, and secretly 
delivers that wisdom concerning the soul, of 
which the learning that is without had indeed 
some imagination, but no clear comprehension. 
His discourse then hereby teaches us that the 
power of life and soul may be considered in 
three divisions. For one is only a power of 
growth and nutrition supplying what is suitable 
for the support of the bodies that are nourished, 
which is called the vegetative © soul, and is to 
be seen in plants; for we may perceive in 
growing plants a certain vital power destitute of 
sense ; and there is another form of life besides 
this, which, while it includes the form above 
mentioned, is also possessed in addition of the 
power of management according to sense; and 
this is to be found in the nature of the irrational 
animals: for they are not only the subjects of 
nourishment and growth, but also have the 
activity of sense and perception. But perfect 
bodily life is seen in the rational (I mean the 
human) nature, which both is nourished and 
endowed with sense, and also partakes of reason 
and is ordered by mind. 

5. We might make a division of our subject 
in some such way as this. Of things existing, 
part are intellectual, part corporeal. Let us 
leave alone for the present the division of the 
intellectual according to its properties, for our 
argument is not concerned with these. Of the 
corporeal, part is entirely devoid of life, and 
part shares in vital energy. Of a living body, 
again, part has sense conjoined with’ life, and 


part is without sense: lastly, that which has 

 Veeetative ” :—reading (with several MSS. of both classes of 
ited cited by Forbes) 4 duricy lor buoexn (the reading which Forbes 
follows in his text), A similar reading has been adopted in some 
later passiges, where the MSS. show eile ir variations. It seems 
not unlike sly that the less common «bureKos should have been altered 
by copyists to duaixds. But Grezory seems in this treatise to use 


the word «sbuaes for the corforead nature : and he may have employed 
the adjectival form in a corresponding sense. 
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sensc is again divided into rational and irrational. 
For this reason the lawgiver says that after in- 
animate matter (as a sort of foundation for the 
form of animate things), this vegetative life was 
made, and had earlier? existence in the growth 
of plants: then he proceeds to introduce the 
genesis of those creatures which are regulated 
by sense: and since, following the same order, 
of those things whic h have obtained life in the 
flesh, those which have sense can exist by them- 
selves even apart from the intellectual nature, 
while the rational principle could not be em- 
bodied save as blended with the sensitive,—for 
this reason man was made last after the animals, 
as nature advanced in an orderly course to 
perfection. For this rational animal, man, is 
blended of every form of soul; he is nourished 
by the vegetative kind of soul, and to the faculty 
of growth was added that of sense, which stands 
midway, if we regard its peculiar nature; between 
the intellectual and the more material essence, 
being as much coarser than the one as it is 
more refined than the other: then takes place 
a certain alliance and commiature of the intel- 
lectual essence with the subtle and enlightened 
element of the sensitive nature: so that man 
consists of these three: as we are taught the 
like thing by the apostle in what he says to the 
Ephesians §, praying for them that the complete 
grace of their “body and soul and spirit ” may 
be preserved at the coming of the Lord; using 
the word “body” for the nutritive part, and 
denoting the sensitive by the word “soul,” and 
the intellectual by “spirit.” Likewise too the 
Lord instructs the scribe in the Gospel that he 
should set before every commandment that love 
to God which is exercised with all the heart 
and soul and mind9: for here also it seems to 
me that the phrase indicates the same difference, 
naming the more corporeal existence “ heart,” 
the intermediate “soul,” and the higher nature, 
the intellectual and mental faculty, “‘ mind.” 

6. Hence also the apostle recognizes three 
divisions of dispositions, calling one “carnal,” 
which is busied with the belly and the pleasures 
connected with it, another ‘natural ',” which 
holds a middle position with regard to virtue 
and vice, rising above the one, but without 
pure participation in the other; and another 


“spiritual,” which perceives the perfection of 


godly life: wherefore he says to the Corinthians, 
reproaching their indulgence in pleasure and 
passion, “Ye are carnal?,” and incapable of 
receiving the more perfect doctrine ; while else- 


7 Earlier, i. e. earlier than the animal life, or *‘ sensitive’ soul. 


8 ‘The reference is really tor Thess. v. 23. Apparently all Forbes’ 
MSS. read wpds tovs "Edeotous: but the Latin version of Dionysius 
Cr corrects the error, giving the quotation at greater length. 

Cf. S. Mark xii. 30. ; ; 
“psychic” or “animal :”—the Authorised Version 


J yt 
T Wuyicny: c in 
natural, 


translates the word by 
2 CL x Cor. tig, 


where, making a comparison of the middle kind 
with the perfect, he says, “ but the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit : for they 
are foolishness unto him: but he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of 
no man3.” As, then, the natural man is higher 
than the carnal, by the same measure also the 
spiritual man rises above the natural. 

7. If, therefore, Scripture tells us that man 
was made last, after every animate thing, the 
lawgiver is doing nothing else than declaring to 
us the doctrine of the soul, considering that 
what is perfect comes last, according toa certain 
necessary sequence in the order of things: for 
in the rational are included the others also, 
while in the sensitive there also surely exists the 
vegetative form, and that again is conceived only 
in connection with what is material: thus we 
may suppose that nature makes an ascent as it 
were by steps—I mcan the various properties 
of lite—trom the lower to the perfect form. 

84. Now since man is a rational animal, the 
instrument of his body must be made suitable 
for the use of reason 5; as you may see musicians 
producing their music according to the form of 
their instruments, and not piping with harps nor 
harping upon flutes, so it must needs be that 
the organization of these instruments of ours 
should be adapted for reason, that when struck 
by the vocal organs it might be able to sound 
properly for the use of words. For this reason 
the hands were attached to the body ; for though 
we can count up very many uses in daily life tor 
which these skilfully contrived and helpful instru- 
ments, our hands, that easily follow every art 
and every operation, alike in war and peace ®, 
are serviceable, yet nature added them to our 
body pre-eminently for the sake of reason. For 
if man were destitute of hands, the various parts 
of his face would certainly have been arranged 
like those of the quadrupeds, to suit the purpose 
of his feeding : so that its form would have been 
lengthened out and pointed towards the nostrils, 
and his lips would have projected from his 
mouth, lumpy, and stiff, and thick, fitted for 
taking up the grass, and his tongue would either 
have lain between his teeth, of a kind to match 
his lips, fleshy, and hard, and rough, assisting 
his teeth to deal with what came under his 
grinder, or it would have been moist and hanging 
out at the side like that of dogs and other car- 
nivorous beasts, projecting through the gaps in 


a.Cfin Cor iy 24), 5. 
4 The Latin versions make ch. ix. begin at this point. The 
Bodleian MS. gives as its title :—"f That the form of the human 
body agrees cht the rationality of the mand. 

5 It isnot absolute ly clear whether Adyos in the following passage 
means sp ec) 4 or reason—and whether Aoyexds means * capable of 
speec h,” or *frational.” But as Aoyexds in § 7 clearly has the force 
of * ‘rational,” it would seem too eames a transition to make it mean 

‘capable of speech " in the first line of 3 8, and this may determine 
the me anti ol Aoyos. 

© Reading rw lor Tov, with some of Forhes’ MSS. 
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"ie : a ; : 
his jagged row of teeth. If, then, our body had|uttered through a flute, being driven round 


no hands, how could articulate sound have|and round by the membranous projections. 
been implanted in it, seeing that the torm of| But the palate receives the sound from below 
the parts of the mouth would not have had the|in its own concavity, and dividing the sound 
configuration proper for the use of speech, so; by the two passages that extend to the 
that man must of necessity have either bleated, , nostrils, and by the cartilages about the per- 
or “baaed,” or barked, or neighed, or bellowed forated bone, as it were by some scaly pro- 
like oxen or asses, or uttered some bestial|tuberance, makes its resonance louder; while 


sound? but now, as the hand is made part of 
the body, the mouth is at leisure for the service 
of the reason. 
the property of the rational nature, the Creator 
having thus devised by their means a special 
advantage for reason. 


IX. That the form of man was framed to serve 
as an instrument for the use of reason?, 


1. Now since our Maker has bestowed upon 
our formation a certain Godlike grace, by im- 
planting in His image the likeness of His own 
excellences, for this reason He gave, of His 
bounty, His other good gifts to human nature ; 
but mind and reason we cannot strictly say that 
He gave, but that He imparted them, adding 
to the image the proper adornment of His 
own nature. Now since the mind is a thing 
intelligible and incorporeal, its grace would have 
been incommunicable and isolated, if its motion 
were not manifested bysome contrivance. For 
this cause there was still need of this instru- 
mental organization, that it might, like a 
plectrum, touch the vocal organs and indicate 
by the quality of the notes struck, the motion 
within. 

2. And as some skilled musician, who may 
have been deprived by some affection of his 
own voice, and yet wish to make his skill 
known, might make melody with voices of others, 
and publish his art by the aid of flutes or of 
the lyre, so also the human mind being a dis- 
coverer of all sorts of conceptions, seeing that 
it is unable, by the mere soul, to reveal to those 
who hear by bodily senses the motions of its 
understanding, touches, like some skilful com- 
poser, these animated instruments, and makes 
known its hidden thoughts by means of the 
sound produced upon them. 

3. Now the music of the human instrument 
is a sort of compound of flute and lyre, sound- 
ing together in combination as in a concerted 
piece of music. For the breath, as it is forced up 
from the air-receiving vessels through the wind- 
pipe, when the speaker’s impulse to utterance 
attunes the harmony to sound, and as it 
strikes against the internal protuberances which 
divide this flute-like passage in a circular 


arrangement, imitates in a way the sound 


7 This and part of the-next chapter, according to the division of 
the Greek, are included in the ninth chapter of the Latin Version. 


the cheek, the tongue, the mechanism of the 
pharynx by which the chin is relaxed when 


Thus the hands are shown to be| drawn in, and tightened when extended to a 


point—all these in many different ways answer 
to the motion of the plectrum upon the strings, 
varying very quickly, as occasion requires, the 
arrangement of the tones ; and the opening and 
closing of the lips has the same effect as players 
produce when they check the breath of the 
flute with their fingers according to the measure 
of the tune. 


X. That the mind works by means of the senses. 


1. As the mind then produces the music of 
reason by means of our instrumental con- 
struction, we are born rational, while, as I think, 
we should not have had the gift of reason if 
we had had to employ our lips to supply the 
need of the body—the heavy and toilsome part 
of the task of providing food. As things are, 
however, our hands appropriate this ministration 
to themselves, and leave the mouth available 
for the service of reason. 

2°, The operation of theinstrument9, however, 
is twofold; one for the production of sound, 
the other for the reception of concepts from 
without; and the one faculty does not blend 
with the other, but abides in the operation for 
which it was appointed by nature, not inter- 
fering with its neighbour either by the sense of 
hearing undertaking to speak, or by the speech 
undertaking to hear; for the latter is always 
uttering something, while the ear, as Solomon 
somewhere says, is not filled with continual 
hearing ?. 

3. That point as to our internal faculties 
which seems to me to be even in a special 
degree matter for wonder, is this :—what is 
the extent of that inner receptacle into which 
flows everything that is poured in by our hear- 
ing? who are the recorders of the sayings 
that are brought in by it? what sort of store- 
houses are there for the concepts that are being 
put in by our hearing? and how is it, that 
when many of them, of varied kinds, are press- 
ing one upon another, there arises no confusion 
and error in the relative position of the things 


8 Here the Latin version begins chapter x. The title in the 


| Bodleian MS, is :—'‘ Of the five bodily senses.” 
9 Vhat is. of the mind, in connection with reason. 
' Cf, Mecles. i. 8. The quotation is not from the LXX,: it is 
perhaps not intended to be verbal. 
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that are laid up there? And one may have the 
like feeling of wonder also with regard to the 
operation of sight ; for by it also in like manner 
the mind apprehe nds those things which are 
external to the body, and draws to itself the 
images of phenomena, marking in itself the 
seiner: of the things which are scen. 
And just as if there were some extensive 
city receiving all comers by different entrances, 
all will not congregate at any particular place, 
but some will go to the market, some to the 
houses, others to the churches, or the streets, 
or lanes, or the theatres, each according to his 
own inclination,—some such city of our mind 
I seem to discern established in us, which the 
different entrances through the senses keep 
filling, while the mind, distinguishing and 
examining each of the things that enters, ranks 
them in their proper departments of knowledge. 
5. And as, to follow the illustration’ of the 
city, it may often be that those who are of the 
same family and kindred do not enter by the 
same gate, coming in by different entrances, as 
it may happen, but are none’ the less, when 
they come within the circuit of the wall; brought 
together again, being on close terms with each 
other (and one may find the contrary happen ; 
for those who are strangers and mutually un- 
known often take one entrance to the city, yet 
their community of entrance does not bind 
them together; for even when they are within 
they can be separated to join their own kindred) ; 
something of the same kind I seem to discern in 
the spacious territory of our mind: for often 
the knowledge which we gather from the different 
organs of sense is one, as the same object is 
divided into several parts in relation to the 
senses; and again, on the contrary, we may 
learn from some one sense many and varied 
things which have no affinity one with another. 
6. For instance—for it is better to make 
our argument clear by illustration—Ict us sup- 
pose that we are making some inquiry into the 
property of tastes—what is sweet to the sense, 
and what is to be avoided by tasters. We find, 
then, by experience, both the bitterness of gall 
and the pleasant character of the quality of 
honey; but when these facts are known, the 
knowledge is one which is given to us (the 
same thing being introduced to our understand- 
ing in several ways) by taste, smell, hearing, and 
often by touch and sight. For when one sees 
honey, and hears its name, and receives it by 


‘taste, and recognizes its odour by smell, and 


tests it by touch, he recognizes the same thing 
by means of cach of his senses. 

7. On the other hand we get varied and 
multiform information by some one sense, for 
as hearing receives all sorts of sounds, and our 
visual perception exercises its operation by be- 


holding things of different kinds—for it lights 
alike on black and white, and all things that 
are distinguished by contrariety of colour,—so 
with taste, “with smell, with perception by touch ; 
each implants in us by means of its own per- 
ceptive power the knowledge of things of every 
kind. 


XI. That the nature of mind ts invisible? 


What then is, in its own nature, this mind 
that distributes itself into faculties of sensation, 
and duly receives, by means of each, the know- 
ledge of things? That it is something else 
besides the senses, I suppose no reasonable 
man doubts ; for if it were identical with sense, 
it would reduce the proper character of the 
operations carried on by sense to one, on the 
the ground that it is itself simple, and that in 
what is simple no diversity is to be found. 
Now however, as all agree that touch is one 
thing and smell another, and as the rest of the 
senses are in like manner so situated with re- 
gard to each other as to exclude intercom- 
munion.or mixture, we must surely suppose, 
since the mind is duly present in each case, 
that it is something else besides the sensitive 
nature, so that no variation may attach to a 
thing intelligible. 

2. “Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord 3?” the apostle asks; and I ask further, 
who has understood his own mind? Let those 
tell us who consider the nature of God to be 
within their comprehension, whether they 
underst know the nature 
of their own mind. ‘It is manifold and much 
compounded.” How then can that which is 
intelligible be composite? or what is the mode 
of mixture of things that differin kind? Or, 
“Tt is simple, and incomposite.” How then 
is it dispersed into the manifold divisions of 
the senses? how is there diversity in unity? 
how is unity maintained in diversity ? 

3. But I find the solution of these difficulties 
by recourse to the very utterance of God ; for 
He says, “Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness4.” The image is properly an 
image so long as it fails in none of those 
attributes which we perceive in the archetype ; 
but where it falls from its resemblance to the 
prototype it ceases in that respect to be an 
image; therefore, since one of the attributes 
we contemplate in the Divine nature is incom- 
prehensibility of essence, it is clearly necessary 
that in this point the image should be able to 
show its imitation of the archetype. 

4. For if, while the archetype transcends 


2 The Vodleian MS, of the L atin version gives as the title :— 
“The definition of the human mind.” : f 
3 Roum, xi. 34. + Gen. i. 26. 
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comprehension, the nature of the image were 
comprehended, the contrary character of the 
attributes we behold in them would prove the 
defect of the image; but since the nature of 
our mind, which is the likeness of the Creator, 
evades our knowledge, it has an accurate re- 
semblance to the superior nature, figuring by 
its own unknowableness the incomprehensible 
Nature. 


XII. An examination of the question where the 
ruling prin uple ts to be considered to reside ; 
herein also ts a discussion of tears and 
laughter, and a phystological speculation as to 
the inter-relation of matter, nature, and mind 5, 


1. Let there be an end, then, of all the vain 
and conjectural discussion of those who confine 
the intelligible energy to certain bodily organs ; 
of whom some lay it down that:the ruling 
principle is in the heart, while others say that 
the mind resides in the brain, strengthening 
such opinions by some plausible superficialities. 
For he who ascribes the principal authority to 
the heart makes its local position evidence of 
his argument (because it seems that it somehow 
occupies the middle position in the body®), on 
the ground that the motion of the will is easily 
distributed from the centre to the whole body, 
and so proceeds to operation; and he makes 
the troublesome and passionate disposition of 
man a testimony for his argument, because 
such affections seem to move this part sym- 
pathetically. Those, on the other hand, who 
consecrate the brain to reasoning, say that the 
head has been built by nature as a kind of 
citadel of the whole body, and that in it the 
mind dwells like a king, with a body-guard of 
senses surrounding it like messenyers and 
shield-bearers. And these find a sign of their 
opinion in the fact that the reasoning of those 
who have suffered some injury to the membrane 
of the brain is abnormally distorted, and that 
those whose heads are heavy with intoxication 
rs what is seemly. 

. Each of those who uphold these views 
dicts forward some reasons of a more physical 
character on behalf of his opinion concerning 
the ruling principle. © One declares that the 
motion which proceeds from the understanding 
is in some way akin to the nature of fire, be- 
cause fire and the understanding are alike in 
perpetual motion; and since heat is allowed 
to have its source in the region of the heart, 


. he says on this ground that the motion of mind 


is compounded “with the mobility of heat, and 


5 In the Latin version chap. xii. includes it §§ 1—8 (incl. , to | 


which the Bodleian MS. gives the title —‘Vhat the principle of | 
man does not all reside in the brain, but in the whole body.’ 

6 This view of the position of the heart is perhaps shared by 
Gregory hiniself: see e.g. ch. xxx. 15. 


asserts that the heart,in which heat is enclosed, 
is the receptacle of the intelligent nature. The 
other declares that the cerebral membrane (for 
so they call the tissue that surrounds the brain) 
is as it were a foundation or root of all the 
senses, and hereby makes good his own argu- 
ment, on the ground that the intellectual enerzy 
cannot have its seat save in that part where the 
ear, connected with it, comes into concussion 
with the sounds that fall upon it, and the sight 
(which naturally belongs to the hollow of the 
place where the eyes are situated) makes te 
internal representation by means of the imag 
that fall upon the pupils, while the qualities c of 
scents are discerned in it by being drawn in 
through the nose, and the sense of taste 1s tried 
by the test of the cerebral membrane, which 
sends down from itself, by the veterbrz of the 
neck, sensitive nerve-processes to the isthmoidal 
passage, and unites them with the muscles 
there. 

3. I admit it to be true that the intellectual 
part of the soul 1s often disturbed by prevalence 
of passions ; and that the reason is blunted by 
some bodily accident so as to hinder its natural 
operation; and that the heart is a sort of 
source of the fiery element in the body, and is 
moved in correspondence with the impulses of 
passion; and moreover, in addition to this, I 
do not reject (as I hear very much the same 
account from those who spend their time on 
anatomical researches) the statement that the 
cerebral membrane (according to the theory 
of those who take such a physiological view), 
enfolding in itself the brain, and steeped in the 
vapours that issue from it, forms a foundation 
or the senses; yet I do not hold this for a 
proof that the incorporeal nature is bounded 
by any limits of place. 

4. Certainly we are aware that mental aber- 
rations do not arise from heaviness of head 
alone, but skilled physicians declare that our 
intellect is also weakened by the membranes 
that underlie the sides being affected by disease, 
when they call the disease frenzy, since the 
name given to those membranes is gpevec. And 
the sensation resulting from sorrow is mis- 
takenly supposed to arise at the heart; for 
while it is not the heart, but the entrance ot 
the belly that is pained, people ignorantly refer 
the affection to the heart. Those, however, 
who have carefully studied the affections in 
question give some such account as follows : 
—by a compression and closing of the pores. 
which naturally takes place over the whole 
body in a condition of grief, everything that 
meets a hindrance in its passage is driven 
to the cavities in the interior ef the body, and 


‘hence also (as the respiratory organs’too are 
pressed by what surrounds them), the drawing 
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of breath often becomes more violent under 
the influence of nature endeavouring to widen 
what has been contracted, so as to open out 
the compressed passages ; and such breathing 
we consider a symptom of grief and call it 
a groan or a shriek. That, moreover, which | 
appears to oppress the region of the heart is a 
painful affection, not of the heart, but of the 
entrance of the stomach, and occurs from the 


‘point the Scripture which claims the ruling 
principle for the heart, we shall not receive the 
istatement without examination; for he who 
/makes mention of the heart speaks also of the 
reins, when he says, “God trieth the hearts and 
reins””8; so that they must either confine the 
‘intetlectual principle to the two combined or 
to neither. 

And although I am aware that the intel- 


same cause (I mean, that of the compression | lectual energies are blunted, or even made al- 


of the pores), as the vessel that contains the 
bile, contracting, pours that bitter and pungent 
juice upon the entrance of the stomach; anda 
proof of this is that the complexion of those in 
grief becomes sallow and jaundiced, as the bile 
pours its own juice into the veins by reason 
of excessive pressure. 

5. Furthermore, the opposite affection, that, 
I mean, of mirth and laughter, contributes to 
establish the argument; for the pores of the 
body, in the case of those who are dissolved in 


mirth by hearing something pleasant, are also | 


somehow dissolved and relaxed. Just as in 
the former case the slight and insensible ex- | 
halations of the pores are checked by grief, and, 
as they compress the internal arrangement of 


together ineffective in a certain condition of 
the body, I do not hold this a sutficient evidence 
for limiting the facultv of the mind by any 
particular place, so that it should be forced out 
of its proper amount of free space by any in- 
flammations that may arise in the neighbouring 
parts of the body9 (for such an opinion is a 
corporeal one, that when the receptacle is al- 
ready occupied by something placed in it, no- 
thing else can find place there) ; for the intel- 
ligible nature neither dwells in the empty spaces 
of bodies, nor is extruded by encroachments of 
the flesh; but since the whole body is made 
like some musical instrument, just as it often 
happens in the case of those who know how to 
play, but are unable, because the unfitness of 


the higher viscera, drive up towards the head, the instrument does not admit of their art, to 


and the cerebral membrane the humid vapour | 
which, being retained in excess by the cavities | 
of the brain, is driven out by the pores at its 
base’?, while the closing of the eyelids expels 
the moisture in the form of drops (and the 
drop is called a tear), so I would have you 
think that when the pores, as a result of the 
contrary condition, are unusually widened, some | 
air is drawn in through them into the interior, 
and thence again expelled by nature through 
the passage of the mouth, while all the viscera 
(and especially, as they say, the liver) join in 
expelling this air by a certain agitation and 
throbbing motion ; w hence it comes that nature, 
contriving to give facility for the ext of the 
air, widens the passage of the mouth, extending 
the cheeks on either side round about the 
breath ; and the result is called laughter. 

6. We must not, then, on this account as- 
cribe the ruling principle any more to the liver 
than we must think, because of the heated 
state of the blood about the heart in wrathful 
dispositions, that the seat of the mind is in the 
heart ; but we must refer these matters to the 
character of our bodily organization, and con- 
sider that the mind is equally in contact with 
each of the parts according to a kind of 
combination which is indescribable. 

7. Even if any should allege to us on this 


7 8a Tov Kara Thy Baow he se The meaning of this is obscure. 
If we might read TOY KaTa THY OLY TOpwY, We should have a parallel 
to 700 Kata 70 groua ropov below. But there seems to be no | 
variation in the MSS. 


show their skill (for that which is destroyed by 
time, or broken by a fall, or rendered useless 
by rust or decay, is mute and inefficient, even 
if it be breathed upon by one who may be an 
excellent artist in flute-playing); so too the 
mind, passing over the whole instrument, and 
touching each of the parts in a mode corre- 
sponding to its intellectual activities, according 
to its nature, produces its proper effect on those 
parts which are in a natural condition, but re- 
mains inoperative and inerective upon those 
which are unable to admit the movement of 
its art; for the mind is somehow naturally 
adapted to be in close relation with that which 
is in a natural condition, but to be alien from 
that which is removed from nature. 

g. *And here, I think there is a view of the 
matter more close to nature, by which we may 
learn something of the more refined doctrines. 
For since the most beautiful and supreme good 
of all is the Divinity Itself, to which incline all 
things that have a tendency towards what is 
beautiful and good?, we therefore say that the 


8 Ps, vii. to. 

9 The inflammation causing swelling in the neighbouring parts, 
and. so leaving no room for the mind. 

‘The Latin version (as well as ab of the Greek MSS.) 
makes this the | Jeginning of chap. xiii, The Bodleian MS, gives as 
the title :—“* hat as the mind is governed by God, so is the material 
life of the body by the mind.’ 

2 «addy and 7d KaAdv seein in the following passage to be used of 
goodness, alike moral and wstheuc ? once or twice KaAdv seems 
to be used as equi ivalent to a Se) ie or as oppose d to Kaxov, in a 
sense capable of being rendered simply by ‘good’; italso seems to 


| cs wry with it in other “phe: ises the distinct idea of esbiedic goodness, 


or ‘‘ beauty,” and the use of waAdosg and caAAwmigecy, in other 
phrases still, makes it necessary to preserve this idea in translation. 
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mind, as being in the image of the most beauti- 
ful, itself also remains in beauty and goodness 
so long as it partakes as far as is possible in its 
likeness to the archetype; but if it were at all 
to depart from this it is deprived of that beauty 
in which it was. And as we said that the mind 
was adorned 3 by the likeness of the archetypal 
beauty, being formed as though it were a mirror 
to receive the figure of that which it expresses, 
we consider that the nature which is governed 
by it is attached to the mind in the same re- 
lation, and that it too is adorned by the beauty 
that the mind gives, being, so to say, a mirror 
of the mirror; and that by it is swayed and 
sustained the material element of that existence 
in which the nature is contemplated. 

to. Thus so long as one keeps in touch with 
the other, the communication of the true beauty 
extends proportionally through the whole series, 
beautifying by the superior nature that which 
comes next to it; but when there is any inter- 
ruption of this beneficent connection, or when, 
on the contrary, the superior comes to follow 
the inferior, then is displayed the misshapen 
character of matter, when it is isolated from 
nature (for in itself matter is a thing without 
form or structure), and by its shapelessness is 
also destroyed that beauty of nature with which + 
it is adorned through the mind; and so the 
transmission of the ugliness of matter reaches 
through the nature to the mind itself, so that 
the image of God is no longer seen in the figure 
expressed by that which was moulded according 
to it; for the mind, setting the idea of good 
like a mirror behind the back, turns off the in- 
cident rays of the effulgence of the good, and 
it receives into itself the impress of the shape- 
lessness of matter. 

11. And in this way is brought about the 
genesis of evil, arising through the withdrawal 
of that which is beautiful and good. Now all 
is beautiful and good that is closely related to 
the First Good; but that which departs from 
its relation and likeness to this is certainly 
devoid of beauty and goodness. If, then, ac- 
cording to the statement we have been con- 
sidering, that which is truly good is one, and 
the mind itself also has its power of being 
beautiful and good, in so far as it is in the 
image of the good and beautiful, and the nature, 
which is sustained by the mind, has the like 
power, in so far as it is an image of the image, 
it is hereby shown that our material part holds 
together, and is upheld when it is controlled by 


— 


The phrases ‘‘ beautiful and good,” or ‘‘ beauty and goodness,” have 
therefore been here adopted to express the single adjective caddy, | 

3 Omitting 709, which Forbes inserts belore kataxogperatae ¢ it 
appears to be found in all the MSS., but its insertion reduces the 


graminar of the passage to hopeless confusion. Perhaps the true | 


reading is ToD mpwrorvTov KakAtoroU. : ae ¢ 
4 Reading &, with several of Forbes’ MSS., for the 7 of the 
Paris ed., and the 6 of Forbes’ text. 


nature ; and on the other hand is dissolved and 
disorganized when it is separated from that which 
upholds and sustains it, and is dissevered from 
its conjunction with beauty and goodness. 

12. Now such a condition as this does not 
arise except when there takes place an over- 
turning of nature to the opposite state, in which 
the desire has no inclination for beauty and 
goodness, but for that which is in need of the 
adorning element; for it must needs be that 
that which is made like to matter, destitute as 
matter is of form of its own, should be assimi- 
lated to it in respect of the absence alike of 
form and of beauty. 

13. We have, however, discussed these points 
in passing, as following on our argument, since 
they were introduced by our speculation on the 
point before us; for the subject of enquiry was, 
whether the intellectual faculty has its seat in 
any of the parts of us, or extends equally over 
them all; for as for those who shut up the 
mind locally in parts of the body, and who 
advance for the establishment of this opinion 
of theirs the fact that the reason has not free 
course in the case of those whose cerebral 
membranes are in an unnatural condition, our 
argument showed that in respect of every part 
of the compound nature of man, whereby every 
man has some natural operation, the power of 
the soul remains equally ineffective if the part 
does not continue in its natural condition. And 
thus there came into our argument, following 
out this line of thought, the view we have just 
stated, by which we learn that in the compound 
nature of man the mind is governed by God, and 
that by it is governed our material life, provided 
the latter remains in its natural state, but if it is 
perverted from nature it is alienated also trom 
that operation which is carried on by the mind. 

14. Let us return however once more to the 
point from which we started—that in those who 
are not perverted from their natural condition 
by some affection, the mind exercises its own 
power, and is established firmly in those who 
are in. sound health, but on the contrary is 
powerless in those who do not admit its oper- 
ation ; tor we may confirm our opinion on these 
matters by yet other arguments : and if it is not 
tedious for those to hear who are already wearied 
with our discourse, we shall discuss these matters 
also, so far as we are able, in a few words. 


XIII. 4 Rationale of sleep, of yawning, and of 
dreams §, 


1. This life of our bodies, material and subject 
to flux, always advancing by way of motion, 


5 ‘The Latin version (and with it several of the Greek MSS.) 


| makes this the fourteenth chapter. The Bodleian MS. gives as its 


title -—** Lhat our body ts always in motion.” 
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finds the power of its being in this, that it never 
rests from its motion: and as some river, {low- 
ing on by its own impulse, keeps the channel 
in which it runs well filled, yet is not seen in 
the same water always at the same place, but 
part of it glides away while part comes flowing 
on, so, too, the material element of our life here 
suffers change in the continuity of its succession 
of opposites by way of motion and flux, so that 
it never can desist from change, but in its in- 
ability to rest keeps up unceasingly its motion 
alternating by like ways®: and if it should ever 
cease moving it will assuredly have cessation 
also of its being. . 

2. For instance, emptying succeeds fulness, 
and on the other hand after emptiness comes 
in turn a process of filling: sleep relaxes the 
Strain of waking, and, again, awakening braces 
up what had become slack : and neither of these 
abides continually, but both give way,-each at 
the other’s coming ; nature thus by their inter- 
change so renewing herself as, while partaking 
of each in turn, to pass from the one to the 
other without break. For that the living creature 
should always be exerting itself in its operations 
produces a certain rupture and severance of the 
overstrained part; and continual quiescence of 
the body brings about a certain dissolution and 
laxity in its frame: but to be in touch with each 
of these at the proper times in a moderate 
degree is a staying-power of nature, which, by 
continual transference to the opposed states, 
gives herself in each of them rest from the 
other. Thus she finds the body qn the strain 
through wakefulness, and devises relaxation for 
the strain by means of sleep, giving the percep- 
tive faculties rest for the time from their oper- 
ations, loosing them like horses from the chariots 
after the race. 

3. Further, rest at proper times is necessary 
for the framework of the body, that the nutri- 
ment may be diffused over the whole body 
through the passages which it contains, without 
any strain’ to hinder its progress. For just as 
certain misty vapours are drawn up from the 
recesses of the earth when it is soaked with 
rain, whenever the sun heats it with rays of any 
considerable warmth, so a similar result happens 
in the earth that is in us, when the nutriment 
within is heated up by natural warmth; and 
the vapours, being naturally of upward tendency 
and airy nature, and aspiring to that which is 
above them, come to be in the region of the 
head like smoke penetrating the joints of a 
wall; then they are dispersed thence by exhal- 


ation to the passages of the organs of sense, | 


a NS 

6 Life is represented as a succession of opposite states (ror 
evavriwy Srasoyy), which yet recur again and again in the same 
sequence (Sa twy dmotwr). This is illustrated in the following 
section, 


|circular, and nervous 


and by them the senses are of course rendered 
inactive, giving way to the transit of these 
jvapours. Tor the eyes are pressed upon by 
the eyelids when some leaden instrument?, as 
it were (I mean such a weight as that I have 
spoken of), lets down the eyelid upon the 
eyes; and the hearing, being dulled by these 
‘same vapours, as though a door were placed 
upon the acoustic organs, rests from its natural 
Operation ; and such a condition is sleep, when 
the sense is at rest in the body, and altogether 
ceases from the operation of its natural motion, 
so that the digestive processes of nutriment may 
have free course for transmission by the vapours 
through each of the passaves. 

4. And for this reason, if the apparatus of 
the organs of sense should be closed and sleep 
hindered by some occupation, the nervous 
system, becoming filled with the vapours, is 
naturally and spontaneously extended so that 
the part which has had its density increased by 
the vapours ts rarefied by the process of extension, 
just as those do who squeeze the water out of 
clothes by vehement wringing : and, seeing that 
the parts about the pharynx are somewhat 
tissue abounds there, 


whenever there is need for the expulsion from 
that part of the density of the vapours—since 
it is impossible that the part which is circular 
in shape should be separated directly, but only 
by being distended in the outline of its circum- 
ference—tor this reason, by checking the breath 
in a yawn the chin is moved downwards so as 
to leave’a hollow to the uvula, and all the 
interior parts being arranged in the figure of a 
circle, that smoky denseness which had been 
detained in the neighbouring parts is emitted 
together with the exit of the breath. And often 
the like may happen even after sleep when any 
portion of those vapours remains in the region 
spoken of undigested and unexhaled. 

5. Hence the mind of man clearly proves 
its claim® to connection with his nature, itself 
also co-operating and moving with the nature 
in its sound and waking state, but remaining 
unmoved when it 1s abandoned to sleep, unless 
any one supposes that the imagery of dreams is 
a motion of the mind exercised in sleep. We 
for our part say that it is only the conscious 
and sound action of the intellect which we 
ought to refer to mind; and as to the fantastic 
nonsense which occurs to us in sleep, we sup- 
pose that some appearances of the operations 
of the mind are accidentally moulded in the 
less rational part of the soul; for the soul, being 


7 Reading pynyarys with the earlier editions and ‘apparently a 
large number of Forbes’ MSS, in place of pryarecns. But wodussams 
| may be for poAvBdactrys. 

% Reading Secxvuow, as Forbes does (apparently from all the 
MSS. and agreeing with the earlier edit... “Lhe Latin translation 
| puints to the reading deccvurac. 
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by sleep dissociated from the senses, 
necessity outside the range of the operations of 
the mind; for it is through the senses that the 
union of mind with man takes place; therefore 
when the senses are at rest, the intellect also 
must needs be inactive; and an evidence of 
this is the fact that the dreamer often seems to 
be in absurd and impossible situations, which 


MAKIN 


is also of | 


‘it rises to the air through the 
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we should say that the mind moves with the 
latter when it is in motion, and rests with it 


when it is quiescent. 


As naturally happens with fire when it is 
heaped over with chaff, and no breath fans the 
flame—it neither consumes what lies beside it, 
nor ts entirely quenched, but instead of flame 
chaff in the form 


would not happen if the soul were then guided | of smoke; yet if it should obtain any breath 
| of air, it turns the smoke to flame —in the same 


by reason and intellect. 


6. It seems to me, however, that when the | 


soul is at rest so far as concerns its more ex- 


cellent faculties (so far, I mean, as concerns | 


way the mind when hidden by the inaction of 


the senses in sleep is neither able to shine out 


the operations of mind and sense), the nutritive | 


part of it alone is operative during sleep, and 


that some shadows and echoes of those things | 


which happen in our waking moments— of the! 
operations both of sense and of intellect—which 


are impressed upon it by that part of the soul | 
which is capable of memory, that these, I say, | 


are pictured as chance will have it, some echo 
of memory still lingering in this division of the 
soul. 

7. With these, then, the man is beguiled, 
not led to acquaintance with the things that 


present themselves by any train of thought, but | 
wandering among confused and inconsequent 


delusions. But just as in his bodily operations, 
while each of the parts individually acts in 
some way according to the power which natur- 


ally resides in it, there arises also in the limb| 
that is at rest a state sympathetic with that 


which is in motion, similarly in the case of the 
soul, even if one part is at rest and another in 
motion, the whole is affected in sympathy with 
the part ; for it is not possible that the natural 
unity should be in any way severed, though 
one of the faculties included in it is in turn 
supreme in virtue of its active operation, But 
as, when men are awake and busy, the mind is 
supreme, and sense ministers to it, yet the 
faculty which regulates the body is not dis- 
sociated from them (for the mind furnishes the 
food for its wants, the sense receives what 1s’ 
furnished, and the nutritive faculty of the body 
appropriates to itself that which is given to it), 
so in sleep the supremacy of these faculties is 
in some way reversed in us, and while the less 
rational becomes supreme, the operation of the 
other ceases indeed, yet is not absolutely ex- 
tinguished ; but while the nutritive faculty 1s 
then busied with digestion during sleep, and 
keeps all our nature occupied with itself, the 
faculty of sense is neither entirely severed from 
it (for that cannot be separated which has once 
been naturally joined), nor yet can its activity 
revive, as it is hindered by the inaction during 
sleep of the organs of sense; and by the same 
reasoning (the mind also being united to the 
sensitive part of the soul) it would follow that 


VOL, VY. 


through them, nor yet is quite extinguished, 
but has, so to say, a smouldering activity, operat- 
ing to a certain extent, but unable to operate 
farther. 

g. Again, as a musician, when he touches 
with the plectrum the slackened strings of a 
lyre, brings out no orderly melody (for that 
which is not stretched will not sound), but his 
hand frequently moves skilfully, bringing the 
plectrum to the position of the notes so far as 
place is concerned, yet there is no sound, ex- 
cept that he produces by the vibration of the 
kane a sort of uncertain and indistinct hum ; 
so in sleep the mechanism of the senses being 
relaxed, the artist is either quite inactive, if the 
instrument is completely relaxed by satiety or 
heaviness ; or will act slackly and faintly, if the 
instrument of the senses does not fully admit of 
the exercise of its art. 

10. Vor this cause memory is confused, and 
foreknowledge, though rendered doubtful 9 by 
uncertain veils, is imaged in shadows of our 
waking pursuits, and ‘often indicates to us 
something of what is going to happen: for by 
its subtlety of nature the mind has some ad- 
vantage, in ability to behold things, over mere 
corporeal grossness; yet it cannot make its 
meaning clear by direct methods, so that the 
information of the matter in hand should be 
plain and evident, but its declaration of the 
future is ambiguous and doubtful,—what those 
who interpret such things call an “enigma.” 

So the butler presses the cluster for 
Pharaoh’s cup: so the baker seemed to carry 
his baskets; each supposing himself in sleep to 
be engaged in those services with which he was 
busicd when awake: for the images of their 
customary occupations imprinted on the pre- 
scient element of their soul, gave them for a 
time the power of foretelling, by this sort of 
prophecy on the part of Ene mind, what should 
come to pass. 

12. But if Daniel and jas and others like 
them were instructed by Divine power, without 
any confusion of perception, in the knowledge 
of things to come, this is nothing to the present 
hte aS Pan de ee eee Eee 


9 Reading émiiordgivza with several of Forbes’ MSS. 
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statement ; for no one would ascribe this to the 
power of dreams, since he will be constrained 
as a consequence to suppose that those Divine 
appearances also which took place in wakeful- 
ness were not a miraculous vision but a result 
of nature brought about spontaneously. As 
then, while all men are guided by their own 
minds, there are some few who are deemed 
worthy of evident Divine communication ; so, 
while the imagination of sleep naturally occurs 
in a like and equivalent manner for all, some, 
not all, share by means of their dreams in some 
more Divine manifestation : but to all the rest, 
even if a foreknowledge of anything does occur 
as a result of dreams, it occurs in the way we 
have spoken of. : 

13. And again, if the Egyptian and the As- 
syrian king were guided by God to the know- 
ledge- of the future, the dispensation wrought by 
their means is a different thing: for it was 
necessary that the hidden wisdom of the holy 
men* should be made known, that each of 
them might not pass his life without profit to 
the state. For how could Danicl have been 
known for what he was, if the soothsayers and 
magicians had not been unequal to the task of 
discovering the dream? = And how could Egypt | 
have been preserved while Joseph was shut up 
in prison, if his interpretation of the dream hac 
not brought him to notice? Thus -we must| 
reckon these cases as exceptional, and not class 
them with common dreams. | 

14. But this ordinary seeing of dreams is 
common to all men, and arises in our fancies in 
different modes and forms: for either there 
remain, as we have said, in the reminiscent part 
of the soul, the echoes of daily occupations ; or, 
as often happens, the constitution of dreams is 
framed with regard to such and such acondition 
of the body : for thus the thirsty man seems to 
be among springs, the man who is in need of 
food to be at a feast, and the young man in the 
heat of youthful vigour is beset by fancies cor- 
responding to his passion. 

15. I also knew another cause of the fancies 
of sleep, when attending one of my relations 
attacked by frenzy; who being annoyed by 
food being given him in too great quantity for 
his strength, kept crying out and finding fault 
with those who were about him for filling intes- 
tines with dung and putting them upon him:! 
and when his borly was rapidly tending to 
perspire he blamed those who were with him 
for having water ready to wet him with as he 
lay: and he did not cease calling out till the 
result showed the meaning of these complaints : | 
for all at once a copious sweat broke out over 
ee 


! «The holy men,” Joseph and Daniel, who were enabled, by 
the authority they obtained chrough their interpretation of dreams, 
to benefit the state. . 


his body, and a relaxation of the bowels ex- 
plained the weight in the intestines. The same 
condition then which, while his sober judgment 
was dulled by disease, his nature underwent, 
being sympathetically affected by the condition 
of the body —not being without perception of 
what was amiss, but being unable clearly to 
express its pain, by reason of the distraction 
resulting from the disease—this, probably, if 
the intelligent principle of the soul were lulled 
to rest, not from infirmity but by natural sleep, 
might appear as a dream to one. similarly 
situated, the breaking out of perspiration being 
expressed by water, and the pain occasioned by 
the food, by the weight of intestines. 

16. ‘This view also is taken by those skilled 
in medicine, that according to the differences 
of complaints the visions of dreams appear dilfer- 
ently to the patients : that the visions of those of 
weak stomach are of one kind, those of persons 
suffering from injury to the cerebral membrane 
of another, those of persons in fevers of yet 


another; that those of patients suffering from 


bilious and from phlegmatic atiections are 
diverse, and those again of plethoric patients, 
and of patients in wasting disease, are difierent ; 
whence we may see that the nutritive and vege- 
tative faculty of the soul has in it by commix- 
ture some seed of the intelligent element, which 
is In some sense brought into likeness to the 
particular state of the body, being adapted in 
its fancies according to the complaint which has 
seized upon it. 

17. Moreover, most men’s dreams are con- 
formed to the state of their character: the 
brave man’s fancies are of one kind, the coward’s 
of another; the wanton man’s dreams of one 
kind, the continent man’s of another; the 
liberal man and the avaricious man are sub,ect 
to different fancies; while these fancics are 
nowhere framed by the intellect, but by the less 
rational disposition of the soul, which forms 
even in dreams the semblances of those things 
to which each is accustomed by the practice of 
his waking hours. 


XIV. That the mind ts not tn a part of the 
body , wherein also ts a distinction of the move- 
ments of the body and of the sorl?. 


1. But we have wandered far from our subject, 
for the purpose of our argument was to show 
that the mind is not restricted to any part ot 
the body, but is equally in touch with the 
whole, producing its motion according to the 
nature of the part which is under its influence. 
— 


2 This is chapter xv. in the Latin version and some Greek MSS. 
The Bodleian MS. of the Latin gives the title —' That the mind is 
sometimes in servitude to the body, and of its thiee differen: es 
vital, spiritual, and rational.” 
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; ¢ 1 
There are cases, however, in which the mind 


even follows the bodily impulses, and becomes, 
as it were, their servant; for often the bodily 
nature takes the lead by introducing either the 
sense of that which gives pain or the desire for 
that which gives pleasure, so that it may be 
said to furnish the first beginnings, by produc- 
ing in us the desire for food, or, generally, the 
impulse towards some pleasant thing ; while the 
mind, receiving such an impulse, furnishes the 
body by its own intelligence with the proper 
means towards the desired object. Such a 
condition, indced, does not occur in all, save 
in those of a somewhat slavish disposition, 
who bring the reason into bondage to the im- 
pulses of their nature and pay servile homage 
to the pleasures of sense by allowing them the 
alliance of their mind; but in the case of more 
perfect men this does not happen; for the 


course by reason and not by passion, while their 
nature follows in the tracks ot its leader. 

2. But since our argument discovered in our 
vital faculty three different varicties—one which 
receives nourishment without perception, an- 
other which at once receives nourishment and 
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by the perceptive faculty, while the former have 
ino share of perception nor the latter of the 
intellectual nature, and if for this reason any 
one is inclincd to the opinion of a plurality of 
‘souls, such a man will be positing a variety of 
souls In a way not in accordance with their 
distinguishing definition. Tor everything which 
we conceive among existing things, if it be 
perfectly that which it is, is also properly called 
by the name it bears: but of that which is not 
in every respect what it is called, the appellation 
also is vain. For instance :—if one were to 
show us true bread, we say that he properly 
applies the name to the subject: but if one 
were to show us instead that which had been 


;made of stone to resemble the natural bread, 


which had the same shape, and equal size, and 
similarity of colour, so as in most points to 


'be the same with its prototype, but which yet 
mind takes the lead, and chooses the éxpedient | 


lacks the power of being food, on this account 
we say that the stone receives the name of 
“bread,” not properly, but by a misnomer, 
and all things which fall under the same de- 
scription, which are not absolutely what they 
are called, have their name from a misuse of 
terms. 


is capable of perception, but is without the! 


reasoning activity, and a third rational, perfect, 
and co-extensive with the whole faculty—so 
that among these varicties the advantage belongs 
to the intellectual,—let no one suppose on this 
account that in the compound nature of man 
there are three souls welded together, contem- 
plated each in its own limits, so that one should 
think man’s nature to be a sort of conglomera- 
tion of several souls. The true and perfect 
soul is naturally one, the intellectual and im- 


material, which mingles with our material nature | 


by the agency of the senses; but all that is of 
material nature, being subject to mutation and 
alteration, will, if it should partake of the 
animating power, move by way of growth: if, on 
the contrary, it should fall away from the vital 
energy, it will reduce its motion to destruction. 
3. Thus, neither is there perception without 
material substance, nor does the act of percep- 
tion take place without the intellectual faculty. 


XV. That the soul proper, in fact and name, ts 
the rational soul, while the others are called so 
equivocally ; wherein also is this statement, 
that the power of the mind exteyds thronghout 
the whole body in filting contact unth every 
parts. 


1. Now, if some things in creation possess the 
nutritive faculty, and others again are regulated 


3 Otherwise chap. xvi. ‘Ihe Bodleian MS. of the Latin version 

ives the title —"! That the vital energy of the irrational creatures 

is not truly but equivocally called ‘soul’, and of the unspeakaile 
communion of body and soul.” 


| 


2. Thus, as the soul finds its perfection in 
that which is intellectual and rational, every- 
thing that is not so may indeed share the name 
of soul,” but is not really soul, but a certain 
vital energy associated with the appellation of 
‘soul 4.” And for this reason also He Who 
gave laws on every matter, gave the animal 
nature likewise, as not far removed from this 
vegetative lifes, for the use of man, to be for 
those who partake of it instead of herbs :—for 
He says, “ Ye shall eat all kinds of flesh even 
as the green herb ® ;” for the perceptive energy 
seems to have but a slight advantage over that 
which is nourished and grows without it. Let 
this teach carnal men not to bind their intellect 
closely to the phenomena of sense, but rather 
to busy themselves with their spiritual advant- 
ages, as the true soul is found in these, while 
sense has equal power also among the brute 
creation. 

3. The course of our argument, however, has 
diverged to another point: for the subject of 
our speculation was not the fact that the energy 
of mind is of more dignity among the attributes 
we conceive in man than the material element 
of his being, but the fact that the mind is not 
confined to any one part of us, but is equally in 
all and through all, neither surrounding any- 
thing without, nor being cnclosed within any- 


4 ry rys Wox s KAjoee ovyKexpynery. The meaning ts apparently 
something like that given; butit we might read cvyxexpyuevy the 
sense of the passage would be miu h planer. 

5 Reading putes for purus as before, ch. 8, § 4 (where see 
note). : 

© Cf. Gen. ix. 3. The quotation, except the last few words, w 
not verbally from the LXX. 
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thing : for these phrases are properly applied to 
casks or other bodies that are placed one inside 
the other; but the union of the mental with the 
bodily presents a connection unspeakable and 
inconceivable,—not being w/Arn it (for the in- 
‘corporeal is not enclosed in a body), nor yet 
surrounding it without (for that which is incor- 
poreal does not include? an ything), but the 
mind approaching our nature in some inex- 
plicable and inc omprchensible way, and coming 
into contact with it, is to be regarded as both 
in it and around it, neither implanted in it nor 
‘enfolded with it, but in a way which we cannot 
‘speak or think, except so far as this, that while 
‘the nature prospers according to its own order. 
the mind is also operative ; but if any misfortune 
befalls the former, the movement of the intellect 
‘halts correspondingly. 


XVI. A contemplation of the Divine utterance 
which naib Let us make man after our image 
and likeness” ; wherein 1s examined what 1s 
the definition of the tmage,and how the passible 
and mortal ts like to the Blessed and aye 
sthle, and how in the image there are male and 
Jemale, seeing these are not in the Prolotyp?®. 


1. Let us now resume our consideration of 
the Divine word, ‘“‘ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness®.” How mean and 
how unworthy of the majesty of man are the 
fancies of some heathen writers, who magnify 
humanity, as they supposed, by their comparison 
of it to this world! for they say that man isa 
little world, composed of the same elements 
with the universe. Those who bestow on 
human nature such praise as this by a high- 
‘sounding name, forget that they are dignifying 
‘man with the attributes of the gnat and the 
mouse : for they too are composed of these four 
elements,—because assuredly about the ant- 
_mated nature of every existing thing we behold 
a part, greater or less, of those elements without 
which it is not natural that any sensitive being 
should exist. What great thing is there, then, 
in man’s being accounted a representation and 
likeness ‘of the world,—of the heaven that 
passes away, of the earth that changes, of all 
‘things that they contain, which pass away with 
“the ‘departure of that which compasses them 
round? 

2. In what then does the greatness of man 
consist, according to the doctrine of the Church? 


7 It does not seem of much consequence whether we read 
mepiAauBavetat with Forbes and the MS5., and treat it as of the 
middle voice, or reptAapBavec Te with the Paris Edit. Whe reading 
weptAauSaverat, taken /assives ‘y, obscures the sense of the passage. 


8 Otherwise chap. XVii. ‘The title in the Bodleian Ms. of the 
Latin Version is :—'! Vhat the excellence of man Goes not consist in 
the fact that, according tp philosophers, he is made after the image of 
the world, but in the tact that he is iid ade in the image of God, and 


how he is made in the image of God.” 7 Gen. i. 26. 


Not in his likeness to the created world, but in his 
being in the image of the nature of the Creator. 

3. What therefore, you. will perhaps say, 1s 
the definition of the im age? How is the in- 


}corporeal likened to body? ? how is the temporal 


like the eternal? that which is mutable by 
change like to the immutable ? that which is sub- 
ject to passion and corruption to the impassible 
and incorruptible? that which constantly dwells 
with evil, and grows up with it, to that which is 
absolutely free from evil? there is a great differ- 
ence between that which is conceived in the 
archetype, and a thing which has been made in 
its image: for the image is properly so called 
if it keeps its resemblance to the prototype ; but 
if the imitation be perverted from its subject, 
the thing is somcthing else, and no longer an 
image of the subject. 

4. How then is man, this mortal, passible, 
shortlived being, the image of that nature which 
is immortal, pure, and cyerlasting? The true 
answer to this question, indeed, perhaps only 
the very Truth knows: but this is what we, 
tracing out the truth so far as we are capable 
by conjectures and inferences, apprehend con- 
cerning the matter. Neither flee the word of 
God lie when it sa trys that man was made in the 
image of God, nor is the pitiable suffering of 
man’s nature a to the blessedness of the im- 
passible Life: for if any one were to compare 
our nature with God. one of two things must 
needs be allowed in order that the definition of 
the likeness may be apprehended in both cases 
in the same terms,—either that the Deity is 
passible, or that humanity is impassible : but if 
neither the Deity is passible nor our nature free 
from passion, what other account remains 
whereby we may say that the word of God 
speaks truly, which says that man was made 
in the image of God? 

5. We must, then, take up once more the 
Holy Scripture itself, if we may perhaps find 
some guidance in the question by means of 
what is written. After saying, “Let us make 
man in our image,” and for what purposes it 
was said “Let us make him,” it adds. this 
saying :—‘‘and God created man ; in the image 

- God created He him; male and female 
created He them*.” We have already said in 
what precedes, that this saying was uttered for 
the destruction of heretical impiety, in order 
that being instructed that the Only-begotten 
God made man in the image of God, we should 
in no wise distinguish the Godhead of the 
Father and the Son, since Holy Scripture gives 
to cach equally the name of God,—to Him 
Who made man, and to Him in Whose image 
he was made. 
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6. However, let us pass by our argument! 
upon this point: let us turn our inquiry to the’ 
question before us,—how it is that while the 
Deity is in bliss, and humanity is in misery, the 
latter is yet in Scripture called “like” the 
former ? 


7. We must, then, examine the words care-| 


fully : for we find, if we 
was made “in the image” is one thing, and 
that which is now manitested in wretchedness 
is another. ‘God created man,” it says; “in 
the image of God created He him3.” There is 
an end of the creation of that which was made 
“in the image”: then it makes a resumption 
of the account of creation, and says, ‘male 
and female created He them.” I presume 
that every one knows that this is a departure 
from the Prototype: for “in Christ Jesus,” 
as the apostle says, 
nor female.” 
man is thus divided. 


“there is neither male, 


do so, that that which: 


God is in His own nature all that which our 
mind can conceive of good ;—rather, transcend- 
ing all good that we can conceive or compre- 
hend. He creates man for no other reason 
than that He is good; and being such, and 
having this as His reason for entering upon the 
creation of our nature, Fle would not exhibit 
the power of His goodness in an imperfect form, 
giving our nature some one of the things at His 
disposal, and grudging it a share in another: 
but the perfect form of goodness is here to be 
seen by His both bringing man into being from 
nothing, and fully supplying him with all good 
gifts: but since the list of individual good gifts 
is a long one, it is out of the question to appre- 


-hend it ‘numerically. The language of Scripture 


therefore expresses it concisely by a compre- 
hensive phrase, in saying that man was made 
“in the image of God”: for this is the same 


Yet the phrase declares that as to say that He made human nature partici- 


| pant in all good; for if the Deity is the fulness 


8. Thus the creation of our nature is in a/ of good, and this is His image, then the image 


sense twofold: one made like to God, one 
divided according to this distinction : 
thing like this the passage darkly conveys by its | 
arrangement, where it first says, “God created 
man, in the image of God created He him 3 
and then, adding to what has been said, “ aie 
and female created He them 3,”—a thing which 
is alien from our conceptions of God. 

g. I think that by these words Holy Scripture 
conveys to us a great and lofty doctrine; and 
the doctrine is this. While two natures—the 


| power, but have 


finds its resemblance to the Archetype in being 


for some-" sac with all good. 


Thus there is in us the principle of all 
hres all virtue and wisdom, and every 
’ higher thing that we conceive : but pre-eminent 
‘among all is the fact that we are free from 
necessity, and not in bondage to any natural 
decision in our own power as 
for virtue is a voluntary thing, 
that which is the 


we “pleases 
subject to no dominion: 


result of compulsion and force cannot be virtue. 


Divine and incorporeal nature, and the irrational | 
semblance of the archetypal excellence, if it had 


life of brutes—are separated from each other as 
extremes, human nature is the mean between 
them: for in the compound nature of man we 
may behold a part of each of the natures I have 
mentioned,—of the Divine, the rational and 


intelligent element, which does not admit the) 


distinction of male and female ; of the irrational, 
our bodily 


male and female: 


certainly to be found in all that partakes of) tion: 


human life. That the intellectual element, how- | 
ever, precedes the other, we learn as from one 


who gives in order an account of the making of 


man; and we learn also that his community 
and kindred with the irrational is for man a pro- 
vision for reproduction. lor he says first that 
“God created man in the image of God” 
(showing by these words, as the Apostle says, 
that in such a being there is no male or fem ule): 
then he adds the peculiar attributes of human 
nature, “ male and female created He them 3,” 

ro. What, then, do we learn from this? Let 
no one, I pray, be indignant if I bring from far 
an argument to bear upon the present subject. 


* Cf Gal uit 28, 3 Gen. i. 27. 


12. Now as the image bears in all points the 


not a difference in some respect, being abso- 
lutely without divergence it would no longer be 
a likeness, but will in that case manifestly be 
absolutely identical with the Prototype. What 
difference then do we discern between the Divine 


-and that which has been made like to the Divine ? 


form and structure, divided into| We find it in the fact that the former is un- 
for each of these elements is create, while the latter has its being from crea- 


and this distinction of property brings 
with it a train of other properties ; for it is very 
certainly acknowledged that the uncreated 
nature is also immutable, and always remains 
the same, while the created nature cannot exist 
without change ; for its very passage from non- 
existence to existence is a certain motion and 
change of the non-existent transmuted by the 
Divine purpose into being. 

13. As the Gospel calls the stamp upon the 
coin “the image of Cesar 4,” whereby we learn 
that in that which was fashioned to resemble 
Ceesar there was resemblance as to outward 
look, but difference as to material, so also in 
the present saying, when we consider the attri- 


4 Cf. S. Matt. xxii. Jo, an 
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butes contemplated both in the Divine and 
human nature, in which the likeness consists, to 
be in the place of the features, we find in what 
underlies them the difference which we behold 
in the uncreated and in the created nature. 

14. Now as the former always remains the 
same, while that which came into being by 
creation had the beginning of its existence from 
change, and has a kindred connection with the 
like mutation, for this reason He Who, as the 
prophetical writing says, “ knoweth all things 
before they be 5,” tollowing out, or rather per- 
ceiving beforehand by His power of foreknow- 
ledge what, in a state of independence and 
freedom, is the tendency of the motion of man’s 
will—as He saw, I say, what would be, He 
devised for His image the distinction of male 
and female, which has no reference to the 
Divine Archetype, but, as we have said, is an 
approximation to the less rational nature. 

15. The cause, indeed, of this device, only 
those can know who were eye-witnesses of the 
truth and ministers of the Word; but we, im- 
agining, the truth, as far as we can, by means of 
conjectures and similitudes, do not set forth 
that which occurs to our mind authoritatively, 
but will place it in the form of a theoretical 
speculation before our kindly hearers. 

16. What is it then which we understand 
concerning these matters? In saying that 
“God created man” the text indicates, by the 
indefinite character of the term, all mankind; 
for was not Adam here named together with 
the creation, as the history tells us in what 
follows®? yet the name given to the man 
created is not the particular, but the general 
name: thus we are led by the employment of 
the general name of our nature to some such 
view as this—that in the Divine foreknowledge 
and power all humanity is included in the first 
creation ; for it is fitting for God not to regard 
any of the things made by Him as indetermin- 
ate, but that each existing thing should have 
some limit and measure prescribed by the 
wisdom of its Maker. 

17. Now just as any particular man is limited 
by his bodily dimensions, and the peculiar size 
which is conjoined with the superficies of his 
body is the measure of his separate existence, 
so I think that the entire plenitude of humanity 


5 Hist. Sus. 42. 

6 The punctuation followed by Forbes here does not scem to 
give a good sense, and also places 5. Gregory im the position of 
. forinally stating that one pas-age of Genesis contracts another. 
By substituting an interrogation after  toropia byoty, the sense 
given is this :—We know from a later statement in Genesis that the 
name Adam was given “ in the day that they were created” (Gen, 
v. 2), but here the name given is gexerad, not particular. ‘There 
must be a reason for this, and the reason is, that the race of man, 
and not the individual, is that spoken of as ‘‘ created in the unage 
of God.” With this view that all humanity is inchuled in the first 
ercation may be compared a passage near the end of the De Anund, 
where the first man is compared tow full car of cora, afterwards 
“divided into a multitude of bare grain.” 


was included by the God of all, by His power 
of foreknowledge, as it were in one body, and 
that this is what the text teaches us which says, 
“God created man, in the image of God created 
He him.” Tor the image is not in part of our 
nature, nor is the grace in any one of the things 
found in that nature, but this ‘power extends 


‘equally to all the race: and a sign of this is 


that mind is implanted alike in all: for all have 
the power of understanding and deliberating, 
and of all else whereby the Divine nature finds 
its image in that which was made according to 
it: the man that was manifested at the first 
creation of the world, and he that shall be after 
the consummation of all, are alike: they equally 
bear in themselves the Divine image 7. 

18. For this reason the whole race was 
spoken of as one man, namely, that to God’s 
power nothing is either past or future, but even 
that which we expect is comprehended, equally 
with what is at present existing, by the all- 
sustaining energy. Our whole nature, then, 
extending from the first to the last, is, so to say, 
one image of Him Who is; but the distinction 
of kind in male and female was added to His 
work last,.as I suppose, for the reason which 
follows °, 


XVII. What we must answer to those who ratse 
the question—* Lf procreation ts after sin, how 
would souls have come tuto betng if the first of 
mankind had remainel sinless 9 }”? 


1. It is better for us however, perhaps, rather 
to inquire, before investigating this point, the 
solution of the question put forward by our 
adversaries; for they say that before the sin 
there is no account of birth, or of travail, or of 
the desire that tends to procreation, but when 
they were banished from Paradise after their 
sin, and the woman was condemned by the 
sentence of travail, Adam thus entered with his 
consort upon the intercourse of married life, and 
then took place the beginning of procreation. 
If, then, marriage did not exist in Paradise, 
nor travail, nor birth, they say that it follows as 
a necessary conclusion that human souls would 
not have existed in plurality had not the grace 
of immortality fallen away to mortality, and 
marriage preserved our race by means of de- 
scendants, introducing the offspring of the de- 
parting to take their place, so that in a certain 
way the sin that entered into the world was 
profitable for the lite of man: for the human 


7 With this passage, again, may be compared the teaching of the 
De Anima on the sui ject ot the Resurrection, 

8 ‘The explanation of the reason, however, is deferred; see 
XVil. 4. : 
9 Otherwise Chap. xviii, The Bodleian MS. of the Latin 
version has the title :—‘‘Against those who say that sin was a 
useful introditction for the propagation of the human race; and tiat 


by sin it deserved animal generation,” 
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race would have remained in the pair of the 
first-formed, had not the fear of death impelled 
their nature to provide succession. 

2. Now here again the true answer, whatever 
it may be, can be clear to those « nly who, like 
Paul, have been instructed in the mysteries of | 
Paradise ; but our answer is as follows. When 
the Sadducees once argued against the doctrine | 
of the resurrection, and brought forward, 
establish their own opinion, that woman of| 
many marriages, who had been wile to seven 
brethren, and thereupon inguired whose wife 
she will be after the resurrection, our Lord 
answered their argument so as not only to in- 
struct the Sadducees, but also to reveal to all 
that come after them the mystery of the resur- 
rection-life : ‘for in the resurrection,” He says! 
“they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; 
neither can they die any more, for they are 
equal to the angels, and are the vhildren of 
God, being the children of the resurrection *.” 


4. Now that we have thus cleared up these 
matters, let us return to our former point,— 
how it was that after the making of His image 
God contrived for His work the distinction of 
male and female. I say that the preliminary 
speculation we have completed is of service for 
determining this question ; for He Who brought 
all things into being and fashioned Man as a 
whole by His own will to the Divine image, did 
not wait to see the number of souls made up 
to its proper fulness by the gradual additions 
of those coming after; but w hile looking upon 
the nature of man in its entirety and fulness by 
the exercise of His foreknowledge, and bestow- 


jing upon it a lot exalted and equal to the 
| angels, 


since. He saw beforehand by His all- 
seeing power the failure of their will to keep a 
direct course to what is good, and its conse- 
quent declension from the angelic life, in order 
that the multitude of human souls might not 
be cut short by its fall from that mode by which 


Now the resurrection promises us nothing else | the angels were increased and multiplied,—for 


than the restoration of the fallen to theirancient | 
state; for the grace we look for is a certain 
return to the first life, bringing back again to | 
Paradise him who was cast out from it. If 
then the life of those restored is closely re- 
lated to that of the angels, it is clear that the | 
life before the transgression was a kind of an- 
gelic life, and hence also our return to the 
ancient condition of our life is compared to the 
angels. Yet while, as has been said, there 1s 
no marriage among them, the armies of the| 
angels are in countless my riads ; for so Daniel | 
declared in his visions: so, in the same way, if 
there had not come upon us as the result of 
sin a change for the worse, and removal from 
equality with the angels, neither should we 
have needed marriage that we might multiply ; 
but whatever the mode of increase in the an- 
gelic nature is (unspeakable and inconceivable 

by human conjectures, except that it assuredly 
exists), it would have operated also in the case 
of men, who were “made a little lower than 
the angels 2,” to increase mankind to the measure 
determined by its Maker. 

3. But if any one finds a difficulty in an inquiry 
as to the manner of the generation of souls, had 
man not necded the assistance of marriage, we 
shall ask him in turn, what is the mode of the 
angelic existence, how they exist in countless 
myriads, being one essence, and at the same 
time numerically many ; for we shall be giving 
a fit answer to one who raises the question how 
man would have been without marriage, if we 
say, ‘‘as the angels are without marriage ;” for 
the fact that man was ina like condition with 
them before the transgression is shown by the 
restoration to that state. 


TT 


this reason, I say, He formed for our nature 


| that contrivance for increase which befits those 


who had tallen into sin, implanting in mankind, 


Instead .of the angelic majesty of nature, that 


animal and irrational mode by which they now 
succeed one another. 

5.( Hence, also,.it, seems: to ame), the: great 
David pitying the misery of man mourns over 
his nature with such words as these, that, 
‘‘man being in honour knew it not” (meaning 
by “honour” the equality with the angels), 
therefore, he says, ‘he 1s compared to, the 


| 
beasts that have no understanding, and made 


like unto them3.” For he truly was made like 
the beasts, who received in his nature the 
present mode of transient generation, on account 
of his inclination to material things. 


XVIII. Vhat our trrational passions have their 
rise from kindred with irrational nature 4 


For I think that from this beginning all 
our passions issue as from a spring, and pour 
their flood over man’s life; and an evidence of 
my words is the kinship of passions which 
appears alike in ourselves and in the brutes ; 
for it is not allowable to ascribe the first be- 
ginnings of our constitutional lability to passion 
to that human nature which was fashioned in 
the Divine likeness ; but as brute life first entered 
into the world, and man, for the reason already 
mentioned, took something of their nature (I 
mean the mode of generation), he accordingly 
took at the same time a share of the other 


3 Ps, xlix, 23. (LX X.) 


4+ Otherwise Clap six. The Bodleian MS. of the Latin version 
has the title :—*S Lhot our other passions also are common to us 
and to the irrational animals, and ‘hat by the restraint of them we 


= S. Luke xx, 38,36. * Ps vii. & 


are said to be like to God.” 
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attributes contemplated in that nature ; for the 
hkeness of man to God is not found in anver, 
nor is pleasure a mark of the superior nature ; 
cowardice also, and boldness, and the desire of 
gain, and the dislike of loss, and all the like, 


are far removed from that stamp which indicates | 


=a 

These attributes, then, human nature took 
to itself from the side of the brutes; for those | 
qualities with which brute life was armed for | 
self-preservation, when transferred to human 
life, became passions; for the carnivorous 
animals are preserved by their anger, and those 
which breed largely by ‘their love of pleasure ; 
cowardice preserves the weak, fear that which 
is easily taken by more powerful animals, and 
greediness those of great bulk; and to miss 
anything that tends to em ws is for the 
brutes a matter of pain. All these and the 
like affections entered man’s composition by 
reason of the animal mode of generation. 

3- I may be allowed to describe the human 
image by comparison with some wonderful 
piece of modelling. For, as one may sce in 
models those carved$ shapes which the arti- 
ficers of such things contrive for the wonder of 
beholders, tracing out upon a single head two 
forms of faces; so man scems to me to bear 
a double likeness to opposite things—being 
moulded in the Divine element of his mind 
to the Divine beauty, but bearing, in the 
passionate impulses that arise in him, a likeness 
to the brute nature ; while often even his reason 
is rendered brutish, and obscures the better 
element by the worse through its inclination and 
disposition towards what is irrational ; for when- 
ever a man drags down his mental energy to 
these affections, and forces his reason to be- 
come the servant of his passions, there takes 
place a sort of conversion of the good stamp in 
him into the irrational image, his whole nature 
being traced anew after that design, as his 
reason, so to say, cultivates the beginnings of 
his passions, and gradually multiplies them ; 
for once it lends its co-operation to passion, it 
produces a plenteous and abundant crop of 
evils. 

4. Thus our love of pleasure took its begin- 
ning from our being made like to the irrational 
creation, and was increased by the transgressions 
of men, becoming the parent of so many varie- 
ties of sins arising from pleasure as we cannot 
find among the irrational animals. Thus the 
rising of anger in us is indeed akin to the im- 
pulse of the brutes ; but it grows by the alliance 
of thought: for thence come malignity, envy, 
deceit, conspiracy, hypocrisy ; all these are the 


$ Reading with Forbes ScayAvdous. The reading deyAvdous of 
the earlier elit. vives a better sense, but is nut supported by any of 
Forbes’ MSS. 


result of the evil husbandry of the mind; for if 
the passion were divested of the aid it receives 
from thought, the anger that is left behind is 
short-lived and not sustained, like a bubble, 
| perishing straightway as soon as it comes into 
being. ‘hus the greediness of swine introduces 
covetousness, and the high spirit of the horse be- 
comes the origin of pride ; and all the particular 
‘forms that proceed from the want of reason in 
brute nature become vice by the evil use of the 
mind. 

5. So, likewise, on the contrary, if reason 
instead assumes sway over such emotions, 
jeach of them is transmuted to a form of 
virtue; for anger produces courage, terror 
caution, fear obedience, hatred aversion from 
vice, the power of love the desire for what is 
truly beautiful; high spirit in our character 
raises our thought above the passions, and 
keeps it from bondage to what is base; yea, 
the great Apostle, even, praises such a form of 
mental elevation when he bids us constantly to 
“think those things that are above®;” and so 
we find that every such motion, w hen elevated 
by loftiness of mind, is conformed to the beauty 
of the Divine image. 

6. But the other impulse is greater, as the 
tendency of sin is heavy and downward ; for 
the ruling element of our soul is more inclined 
to be dragged downwards by the weight of the 
irrational nature than is the heavy and earthy 
element to be exalted by the loftiness of the 
intellect; hence the misery that encompasses 
us often causes the Divine gift to be forgotten, 
and spreads the passions of ‘the flesh, like some 
ugly mask, over the beauty of the image. 

”. Thosé, therefore, are in some sense €x- 
cusable, who do not admit, when they look 
upon such cases, that the Divine form is there ; 
yet we may behold the Divine image in men 
by the medium of those who have ordered their 
lives aright. For if the man who is subject to 
passion, and carnal, makes it incredible that 
man was adorned, as it were, with Divine beauty, 
surely the man of lofty virtue and pure from 
pollution will confirm you in the better con- 
ception of human nature. 

8. For instance (for it is better to make our 
argument clear by an illustration), one of those 
noted for wickedness—some Jechoniah, say, or 
some other of evil memory—has obliterated the 
beauty of his nature by the pollution of wicked- 
ness; yet in Moses and in men like him the 
form of the image was kept pure. Now where 

the beauty of the form has not been obscured, 
there is made plain the faithfulness of the saying 
that man is an image of God. 

g. It may be, however, that some one feels 
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shame at the fact that our !ife, like that of the 
brutes, is sustained by food, and for this reason 
deems man unworthy of being supposed to 
have been framed in the image of God; but 
he may expect that freedom from this function 
will one day be bestowed upon our nature in 
the life we look for; for, as the Apostle says, 
“the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink 7 ;” 
and the Lord declared that “man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God*,” 
Further, as the resurrection holds forth to us a 
life equal with the angels, and with the angels 
there is no food, there is sufficient ground for 
believing that man, who will live in like fashion 
with the angels, will be released from such a 
function. 


XIX. Zo those who say that the enjoyment of 
the good things we look for will again consist 
in meat and drink, because tt ts written that 
by these means manat first lived in Paradise. 


1. But some one perhaps will say that man 
will not be returning to the same form of life, if, 
as it seems, we formerly existed by eating, and 
shall hereatter be free from that function. 
I, however, when I hear the Holy Scripture, do 
not understand only bodily meat, or the pleasure 
of the flesh ; but I recoynize another kind of 
food also, having a certain analogy to that of 
the body, the enjoyment of which extends to 
the soul alone: “Eat of my bread?,” is the 
bidding of Wisdom to the hungry; and the 
Lord declares those blessed who hunger for 
such food as this, and says, ‘“‘ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me, and drink”: and 
“ drink ye joy 2,” is the great Isaiah’s charge to 
those who are able to hear hissublimity. There 
is a prophetic threatening also against those 
worthy of vengeance, that they shall be punished 
with famine ; but the “famine ” is not a lack of 
bread and water, but a failure of the word :— 
“not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but a famine of hearing the word ot the Lord .” 

2. We ought, then, to conceive that the fruit 
in Eden was something worthy of God’s planting 
(and Eden is interpreted to mean “ delight”), 
and not to doubt that man was hereby nourished: 
nor should we at all conceive, concerning the 
mode of life in Paradise, this transitory and 
perishable nutriment: ‘“‘of every tree of the 
garden,” He says, “thou mayest trecly eat 4.” 

3. Who will give to him that has a-healthful 
hunger that tree that is in Paradise, which in- 


7 Rom. xiv. 17. 8S. Matt. iv. 4 


9 Otherwise, Chap. xx. The Bodleian MS. of the Latin version | 
has the title :—** How the food oueht to be understood with which 
man was fed in Paradis and from which he Was prolilite a4 

* Prov. ix. §. CTE SARs 3 

Amos viii. tr. 4 Gen. ii. 16. 


cludes all good, which is named “every tree,” 
in which this passage bestows on man the right 
to share ? for in the universal and transcendent 
saying every form of good is in harmony with 
itself, and the whole is one. And who will keep 
me back from that tasting of the tree which is 
of mixed and doubtful kind? for surely it is 
clear to all who are at all keen-sighted what that 
“avery” tree is whose fruit is life, and what 
again that mixed tree is.whose end is death: 
for He Who presents unvrudgingly the enjoy- 
ment of “every” tree, surely by some reason 
and forethought keeps man from participation 
in those which are of doubtful kind. 

4. It seems to me that I may take the great 
David and the wise Solomon as my instructors 
in the interpretation of this text : for both under- 
stand the grace of the permitted delight to be 
one,—that very actual Good, which in truth is 
“every ” good ;—David, when he says, ‘* Delight 
thou in the Lords,’ and Solomon, when he 
names Wisdom herself (which is the Lord) “ 
tree.of lite.®”. 

5. Thus the “every” tree of which the pas- 
sage gives food to him who was made in the 
likeness of God, is the same with the tree of 
life; and there is opposed to this tree another 
tree, the food given by which is the knowledge 
of good and evil :—not that it bears in turn as 
fruit each of these things of opposite signifi- 
cance, but that it produces a fruit blended and 
mixed with opposite qualities, the eating of 
which the Prince of Life forbids, and the 
serpent counsels, that he may prepare an en- 
trance for death: and he obtained credence for 
his counsel, covering over the fruit with a fair 
nae and the show of pleasure, that it 
might be pleasant to the eyes and stimulate the 
desire to taste. 


XX. Wehat was the life in Paradise, and what 
was the forbidden tree7? 


1. What then is that which includes the 
knowledge of good and evil blended together, 
and is decked with the pleasures of sense? I 
think I am not aiming wide of the mark in 
}employing, as a starting-point for my specula- 
tion, the sense of “knowable®.” It is not, I 
think, “science ” which the Scripture here means 
by “knowledge”; but I find a certain distinc- 
jtion, according to Scriptural use, between 
“knowledge ” and ‘ discernment”: for to “ dis- 


5 Ps. xxxvil. 4. 6 Prov. iii. 18. 

7 Otherwise Chap. xxt. The Bodleian MLS. of the Latin version 
gives as the title :—** Why Seripture calls the tree, ‘the tree of 
, the knowledge of good and evil.’ 

# ‘Lhe reter nce is to Gen. ti. g (in LXX.), where the tree is 
called, ro fvAcy rod etScvat yuworbv KaAov Kat movnpov. 5, Gregory 
proceeds tu ascertain the exact meaning of the word yrwor ov in the 
text; the eating is the * “knowing,” Lut what is ‘knowing "2? He 
| auswers, desiring.” 
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cern” skilfully the good from the evil, the 
Apostle says isa mark of a more perfect con- 
dition and of “exercised senses 9,” for which 
reason also he bids us “ prove all things ',” and 
says that “discernment ” belongs to the spiritual 
man?; but “knowledge” is not always to be 
understood of skill and ac quaintance with any- 
thing, but of the disposition towards what is 
agreeable,—as “the Lord knoweth them that | 
are His3”; and He says to Moses, “I knew 
thee above all+”; while of those condemned | 
in their wickedness He W ho knows all things 
says, “I never knew you 5 

2. The tree, then, from which comes this 
fruit of mixed knowledze, is among those things 
which are forbidden ; and that fruit is combined 
of opposite qualities, which has the serpent to 
commend it, it may be for this reason, that the 
evil is not exposed in its nakedness, itself ap- 
pearing in its own proper nature—for wicked- 
ness would surely fail of its effect were it not 
decked with some fair colour to entice to the 
desire of it him whom it deceives—but now 
the nature of evil isin a manner mixed, keeping 
destruction like some snare concealed in its 
depths, and displaying some phantom of good 
in the deccvitfulness of its exterior. The beauty 
of the substance seems good to those who love 


7 
res 


money: yet “the love of moncy is a root of all 
evil®”: and who would plunge into the un- 


savoury mud of wantonness, were it not that 
he whom this bait hurries into passion thinks 
pleasure a thing fair and acceptable? so, too, 
the other sins keep their destruction hidden, 
and seem at first sight acceptable, and some 
deceit makes them earnestly sought after by 
unwary men instead of what is good. 

3. Now since the m: sip of men judge the 
good to lie in that which gratifies the senses, 
and there is a certain identity of name between 
that which is, and that which appears to be 
“ good,”—for this reason that desire which arises 
towards what is evil, as though towards good, 1s 
called by Scripture “the knowledye of good and 
evil ;” “knowledge,” as we have said, expressing 
a certain mixed disposition. It speaks of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree not as a thing abso- 
lutely evil (because it is decked with good), nor 
as a thing purely good (because evil is latent in 
it), but as compounded of both, and declares 
that the tasting of it brings to death those who 
touch it; almost proclaiming aloud the doctrine 
that the very actual good is in its nature simple 
and uniform, alien from all duplicity or con- 
junction with its opposite, while evil is many- 
coloured and fairly adorned, being esteemed to 


t Thess. v. an 


3 2 ‘Tim. it. 19. 
5S. Matt. vii. 23. 


Cf. Heb. v. 14. 
Cha Ger. Mas: 
Ex. xnxiil, 12 (LLXX.). 


9 
2 
4 
6; lim. vi. 10 


be one thing and revealed by experience as 
another, the knowledge of which (that is, its 
reception by experience) is the beginning and 
antecedent of death and destruction. 

4. It was because he saw this that the serpent 
points out the evil fruit of sin, not showing the 
evil manifestly in its own nature (for man would 
not have been deceived by manifest evil), but 
giving to what the woman beheld the glamour 
of a certain beauty, and conjuring into its taste 
the spell of a sensual pleasure, he appeared to 
her to speak convincingly: “and the woman 
saw,” it says, “that the tree was good for 
food, and. that it was pleasant to the eyes to 
behold, and fair to see; and she took of the 
fruit thereof and did eat 7,” and that. eating be- 
came the mother of death to men. This, then, 
is that fruit-bearing of mixcd character, where 
the passage clearly expresses the sense in which 
the tree was called “capable of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” because, like the evil nature 
of poisons that are prepared with honey, it ap- 
pears to be good in so faras it affects the senses 
with sweetness : but in so far as it destroys him 
who touches it, it is the worst of all evil. Thus 
when the evil. poison worked its effect against 
man’s life, then man, that noble thing and 
name, the image of God’s nature, was made, as 
the prophet says, “like unto vanity §.” 

5. The image, therefore, properly belongs to 
the better part of our attributes; but all in our 
life that is painful and miserable is far removed 


‘from the likeness to the Divine. 


XXI. That the resurrection ts looked for as a 
consequence, not so much from the declaration of 
Scripture as from the very necessity of things 9. 


1. Wickedness, however, is not so strong as 
to prevail over the power of good; nor is the 
folly of our nature more powerful and more 
abiding than the wisdom of God: for it is im- 
possible that that which is always mutable 
and variable should be more firm and more 
abiding than that which always remains the 
same and is firmly fixed in goodness: but it 
is absolutely certain that the Divine counsel 
possesses immutability, while the changeable- 
ness of our nature does not remain settled even 
in che 
. Now that which is always in motion, if its 
progress be to good, will never cease moving 
onwards to w hat lies before it, by reason of the 
infinity of the course to be traversed :—for it 
will not find any limit of its object such that 
when it has apprehended it, it will at last cease 


7 Gen. iit. 5, 6 (LXX.). 8 Ps. exliv. 4 (ILXX.). 
9 Otherwise Chap. xaite The Bodleian MS. of the Latin version 
gives asthe title :—'' Phat the Divine counsel is unmutable.” 
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its motion: but if its bias be in the opposite 
direction, when it has finished the course of 
wickedness and reached the extreme limit of 
evil, then that which is ever moving, finding no 
halting point for its impulse natural to itself, 
when it has run through the lengths that can | 
be run in wickedness, of necessity turns its | 
motion towards good: for as evil does not 
extend to infinity, but is comprehended by 
necessary limits, it would appear that good once 
more follows in succession upon the limit of evil ; 
and thus, as we have said, the ever-moving 
character of our nature comes to run its course 
at the last once more back towards good, being 
taught the lesson of prudence by the memory 
of its former misfortunes, to the end that it may 
never again be in like case. 

3. Our course, then, will once more he in 
what is good, by reason of the fact that the 
nature of evil is bounded by necessary limits. 
For just as those skilled in astronomy tell us 
that the whole universe is full of light, and that 
darkness is made to cast its shadow by the inter- | 
position of the body formed by the earth; and} 
that this darkness is shut off from the rays of 
the sun, in the shape of a cone, according to 
the figure of the sphere-shaped body, and be- 
hind it; while the sun, exceeding the earth by 
a size many times as great as its own, enfolding 
it round about on all sides with its rays, unites 
at the limit of the cone the concurrent streams 
of light; so that if (to suppose the case) any 
one had the power of passing beyond the 
measure to which the shadow extends, he would 
certainly find himself in light unbroken by dark- 
ness ;—even so I think that we ought to under- 
stand about ourselves, that on passing the limit 
of wickedness we shall again have our con- 
versation in light, as the nature of good, when 
compared with the measure of wickedness, is 
incalculably superabundant. 

4. Paradise therefore will be restored, that 
tree will be restored which is in truth the tree 
of life ;—there will be restored the grace of the 
image, and the dignity of rule. It does not 
seem to me that our hope is one for those things 
which are now subjected by Godto man for the 
necessary uses of life, but one for another 
kingdom, of a description that belongs to 
unspeakable mysteries. 


XXII. Zo those who say, “If the resurrection 
ts a thing excellent and good, how ts tt that tt 
has not happened already, but ts hoped for in 
some periods of time?” * 

Let us give our attention, however, to the 
next point of our discussion. It may be that 


® Otherwise Chip. xxiii, The title in the Hodleian MS. of the 
Latin version is :—"' Iliat whe a0 the generation of men ts. finished, 
time also will come to an end.’ iui Mss. of the Latin version | 


make the first few words part of the preceding chapter, 


some one, giving his thought wings to soar 
towards the swectness of our hope, deems it a 
burden and a loss. that we are not more speedily 
placed in that good state which is above man’s 
sense and knowledge, and is dissatistied with 
the extension of the time that intervenes be- 
tween him and the object of: his desire. Let 
him cease to vex himself like a child that is 
discontented at the brief delay of something 


that gives him pleasure ; for since all things are 


governed by reason and wisdom, we must by 
no means suppose that anything that happens 
is done without reason itself and the wisdom 
that is therein. 

2. You will say then, What is this reason, in 


‘accordance with which the change of our pain- 


ful life to that which we desire does not take 
place at once, but this heavy and corporeal 
existence of ours waits, extended to some de- 
terminate time, for the term of the consumma- 
tion of all things, that then man’s life may be 
sect free as it were from the reins, and revert 
once more, released and free, to the life of 
blesscdness and impassibility ? 

3. Well, whether our answer is near the truth 
of the matter, the Truth Itself may clearly 
know; but at all events what occurs to our 
intelligence is as follows. I take up then once 
more inmy argument our first text :—God says, 
Let us make man .in-our image, after our 
lixeness, and God created man, in the image 
of God created He him?.” Accordingly, the 
Image of God, which*we behold in universal 
humanity, had its consummation. then3; but 
Adam as yet was not; for the thing formed 
from the earth is called Adam, by etymotogical 
nomenclature, as those tell us who are acq sainted 
with the Hebrew tongue—wherefore also the 
apostle, who was specially learned in his native 
tongue, the tongue of the Israelites, calls the 
man ‘of the earth+” yoixoc, as though trans- 
lating the name Adam into the Greek word. 

4. Man, then, was made in the image of 
God; that is, the universal nature, the thing 
like God; not part of the whole, but all the 
fulness of the nature together was so made by 
omnipotent wisdom. He saw, Who holds all 
limits in His grasp, as the Scripture tells us 
which says, “in His hand are all the corners 
of the earth5,” He saw, “Who knoweth all 
things” even “ before they be °,” comprehending 
them in His knowledge, how great in number 
humanity will be in the sum of its individuals. 
But as He perceived in our created nature the 
bias towards evil, and the fact that after its 
voluntary fall from equality with the angels it 


| would acquire a fellowship with the lower 


= en. i. 26, 27. 

3 ‘This Realism is expressed even more strongly in the De 
Animd et lesurrectione, 40x Cor. xv.47. 

5 Ps, xev. 4 6 Cf. Hist. Sus, 42. 
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nature, He mingled, for this reason, with His. 
own image, an “element of the irrational (for 
the distinction of male and female does not 
exist in the Divine and blessed nature) ;—trans- | 
ferring, I say, to man the special attribute of) 
the irrational formation, He bestowed increase | 
upon our race not according to the lofty cha-| 
racter of our creation; for it was not when as! 
made that which was in His own image that | 
He bestowed on man the power of increasing 
and multiplying; but when He divided it by 
sexual distinctions, then He said, “Increase | 
and multiply, and replenish the earth7?.” For, 
this belongs not to the Divine, but to the 
irrational element, as the history indicates when 
it narrates that these words were first spoken 
by God in the case of the irrational creatures ; 
since we may be sure that, if He had bestowed | 
on man, before imprinting on our nature the 
distinction of male and female, the power for 
increase conveyed by this utterance, we should | 
not have needed this form of generation by 
which the brutes are generated. 

5. Now seeing that the full number of men 
pre-concéived by the operation of foreknowledge 
will come into life by means of this animal 
generation, God, Who governs all things in a 
certain order and sequence,—since the inclina- 
tion of our nature to what was beneath it (which 
He Who beholds the future equally with the 
present saw before it existed) made some such 
form of generation absolutely necessary for man- 
kind,—therefore also foreknew the time co- 
extensive with the creation of men, so that 
the extent of time should be adapted for the 
entrances of the pre-determined souls, and 
that the flux and motion of time should halt at | 
the moment when humanity is no longer pro- 
duced by means of it; and that when the 
generation of men is completed, time should | 
cease together with its completion, and then 
should take place the restitution of all things, 
and with the World-Reformation humanity also 
should be changed from the corruptible and 
earthly to the impassible and eternal. 

6. And this it seems to me the Divine apostle 
considered when he declared in his epistle to 
the Corinthians the sudden stoppage of time, 
and the change of the things that are now 
moving on back to the opposite end where he 
says, “ ° Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be ch anged, ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump.” For when, as I suppose, the full 

complement of human nature has reached the 
limit of the pre-determined measure, because 
there is no longer anything to be made up in 
the way of increase to the number of souls, he 


7 Gen. i. 28. 8 x Cor. xv. §1, 52. 


teaches us that the change in existing things 
will take place in an instant of time, 2g riving to 
that limit of time which has no parts Or ex- 
tension the names of “a moment,” and “the 
twinkling of an eye”; so that it will no more 
be possible for one who reaches the verge 
of time which is the last and extreme point, 
from the fact that nothing is lacking to the 
attainment of its extremity) to obtain by death 
this change which takes place at a fixed period, 
but only when the trumpet of the resur- 
rection sounds, which awakens the dead, and 
transforms those who are left in life, after the 
likeness of those who have undergone the 
resurrection change, at once to incorruptibility ; 
so that the weight of the flesh is no longer 
sett nor does its burden hold them down to 
earth , but they rise aloft through the air—for, 

‘we ie all be caught up,” he tells us, “Sim the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air; and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord». 

7. Let him therefore wait for that time which 
is necessarily made co-extensive with the de- 
velopment of humanity. Tor even Abraham and 
the patriarchs, while they had the desire to see: 
the promised good things, and ceased not to seek 
the heavenly country, as the apostle says, are 
yet even now in the condition of hoping for 
that grace, ‘God having provided some better 
thing for us,” according to the words of Paul, 
“that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” If they, then, bear the delay who 
by faith only and by hope saw the good ‘things 
“afar off” and i eaekrate them 2,” as the 
apostle bears witness, placing their certainty 
of the enjoyment of the things for which they 
hoped in the fact that they “ judzed Him faith- 
ful Who has promised 377 ce ought most of 
us to do, who have not, it may be, a hold upon 
the better hope from the character of our lives ? 
Even the prophet’s soul fainted with desire, and 
in his psalm he confesses this passionate love, 
saying that his “soul hath a desire and longing 
to be in the courts of the Lord +,” even if he 
must needs be rejected5 to a place amongst 
the lowest, as it is a greater and more desirable 
thing to be last there than to be first among 


ithe ungodly tents of this life; nevertheless he 


was patient of the delay, deeming, indeed, the 
life there blessed, and accounting a brief par- 
ticipation in it more desirable than “ thousands” 
of time—for he says, ‘one day in Thy courts 
is better than thousands®”—yet he did not 
repine at the necessary dispensation concerning 
existing things, and thought it sufficient bliss 
for man to have those good things even by way 
of hope; wherefore he says at the end of the 
pi 5 ne ee Ee ee 
T Heb, xi. go. 7 Heb. xi. 1} 


WAS TERRI. 8. 
6 Ps. Ixxxiv. 10, 


91 Thess. iv. 17. 
3 Heb, xt. xx. 
S Ps, Ixxxiv. rt (LXX.). 
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Psalm, “O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man 
that hopeth in Thee 7.” 

8. Neither, then, should we be troubled at the 
brief delay of what we hope for, but give 
diligence that we may not be cast out from the 
object of our hopes; for just as though, if one 
were to tcll some inexperienced person before- 
hand, “the gathering of the crops will take 
place in the scason of summer, and the stores 
will be filled, and the table abundantly supplied 
with food at the time of plenty,” it would be a 
foolish man who should seck to hurry on the 
coming of the fruit-time, when he ought to be 
sowing seeds and preparing the crops for him- 
self by diligent care; for the fruit-time will 
surely come, whether he wishes or not, at the 
appointed time; and it will be looked on 
differently by him who has secured for himself 
beforehand abundance of crops, and by him 
who is found by the fruit-time dcStitute of all 
preparation. Even so I think it is one’s duty, 
as the proclamation is clearly made to all that 
the time of change will come, not to trouble 
himself about times (for He said that “it is 
not for us to know the times and the seasons °”), 
nor to pursue calculations by which he will 
sure to sap the hope of the resurrection in the 


soul; but to make his confidence in the things | 
| possible to conceive in the Divine nature,—what 


expected as a prop to lean on, and to purchase 
for himself, by good conversation, the grace 
that is to come. 


XXIII. Zhat he who confesses the beginning of 


the world’s existence must necessarily also agree 
as to tls end, 


But if some one, beholding the present course 
of the world, by which intervals of time are 
marked, going on in a certain order, should 
say that it is not possible that the predicted 
stoppage of these moving things should take 
place, such a man clearly also does not believe 
that in the beginning the heaven and the earth 
were made by God; for he who admits a be- 
ginning of motion surely does not doubt as to 
its also having an end; and he who does not 
allow its end, does not admit its beginning 
cither; but as it is by believing that “we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God,” as the apostle says, ‘so that 
things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear',” we must use the same 
faith as to the word of God when He forctells 
the necessary stoppage of existing things. 


7 Ps. Ixxxiv. 12. - 8 Acts 1.7% ; ‘ 
9 Otherwise Chap. xxiv. The Bodleian Ms. of the Latin version 
has atitle corresponding to Uiat of the following chapter in the other 


MSS. :—“ Against thuse who say that matter is co-cte: mal with God.” 


1 Cf, Heb. xi. 3. The MSS. wive somewhat the same variations 
which are observable in the N. ‘l. Codices. The reading which 
Forbes adopts coincides with the Teatus Receptus 


2. The question of the “how” must, how- 


ever, be put beyond the reach of our meddling : 
for even in the case mentioned it was “by 
faith” that we admitted that the thing seen 
was framed from things not yet apparent, 
omitting the search into things beyond our 
reach, And yct our reason suggests difficulties 
on many points, offering no small occasions for 
doubt as to the things which we believe. 

3. For in that case too, argumentative men 
might by plausible reasoning upset our faith, 
so that we should not think that statement 
true which Holy Scripture delivers concerning 
the material creation, when it asserts that all 
existing things have their beginning of being 
from God. Tor those who abide by the con- 
trary view maintain that matter is co-eternal 
with God, and employ in support of their own 
doctrine some such arguments as these. If 
God is in His nature simple and immaterial, 
without quantity ?, or size, or combination, and 
removed from the idea of circumscription by 
way of figure, while all matter is apprehended 
in extension measured by intervals, and does 
not escape the apprehension of our senses, but 
becomes known to us in colour, and figure, and 
bulk, and size, and resistance, and the other 
attributes belonging to it, none of which it is 


method is there for the production of matter from 
the immaterial, or of the nature that has dimen- 
sions from that which is unextended? for if 
these things are believed to have their existence 
from that source, they clearly come into exist- 
ence after being “in Him in some mysterious 
way ; but if material existence was in Him, how 
can He be immaterial while including matter 
in Himself? and similarly with all the other 
marks by which the material nature is dilfer- 
entiated ; if quantity exists in God, how is God 
without quantity? if the compound nature 
exists in Him, how is He simple, without parts 
and without combination? so that the argu- 
ment forees us to think either that He is 
material, because matter has its existence from 
Him as a source; or, if ome ‘avoids this, it 1s 
necessary to suppose that matter was imported 
by Him @é extra for the making of the universe. 

4. If, then, it was external to God, something 
else surely existed besides God, conceived, in 
respect of eternity, together with Him Who 
exists ungenerately ; so that the argument sup- 
poses two eternal and unbegotten existences, 
having their being concurrently with each other 


? Reading, with some of Forbes’ MSS., arovos, which seems on 
the whole the better reading so far as sense is concerned, arrotos 
may be the result of a seuse of the awkwardness of employing both 
arroros and duweyeOns : but further on in the section we find amogos 
where the MSS. seem to agree. Further, the connecting particles 
sce m to shaw a closer counection of sense between amogus and 
apeyeOns tan between dp yedns and agvedetos, 
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—that of Him Who operates as an artificer, 
and that of the thing which admits this skilled 
operation; and if any one under pressure of 
this argument should assume a material sub- 
stratum for the Creator of all things, what a 
support will the Manichewan find for his special 
doctrine, who opposes by virtue of ungencrate- 
ness a material existence to a Good Being. 
Yet we do believe that all things are of God, 
as we hear the Scripture say so; and as to the 
question how they were in God, a question 
beyond our reason, we do not seek to pry into 
it, believing that all things are within the ca- 
pacity of God's power—both to give existence 
to what is not, and to implant qualities at a 
pleasure in what is. 

5. Consequently, as we suppose the power 
of the Divine will to be a sufficient cause to 
the things that are, for their coming into exist- 
ence out of nothing, so too we shall not repose 
our belief on anything beyond probability in 
referring the World-Rcformation to the same 
power. Morcover, it might perhaps be possible, 
by some skill in the use of words, to persuade 
those who raise frivolous objections on the sub- 
ject of matter not to think that they can make 
an unanswerable attack on our statement. 


XXIV. An argument against those who say 
that matter ts co-etcrnal with God 


For after all that opinion on the subject 
of matter does not turn out to be beyond what 
appears consistent, which declares that it has its 
existence from Him Who is intelligible and im- 
material. For we shall find all matter to be 
composed of certain qualities, of which if it is 
divested it can, in itsclf, be by no means 
grasped by idea. Moreover in idea each kind 
of quality is separated from the substratum : 
but idea is an intellectual and not a corporeal 
method of examination. If, for instance, some 
animal or trec is presented to our notice, or any 
other of the things that have material existence, 
we perceive in our mental discussion of it many 
things concerning the substratum, the idea of 
each of which is clearly distinguished from the 
object we contemplate: for the idea of colour 
is one, of weight another; so again that of 
quantity and of ‘stich and such a peculiar quality 
of touch: for “softness,” and ‘two cubits long,” 
and the rest of the attributes we spoke of, are 
not connected in idea either with one another 
or with the body : each of them has conceived 
concerning it its own explanatory definition 
according to its being, having nothing in common 
with any other of the qualities that are contem- 
plated in the substratum. 


3 Gcherwine Chap. xxv. The Bodleian MS. of the Latin version 
has the title; —** That all matter exists in certain quantities.” 


2. 4If, then, colour is a thing intelligible, and 
resistance also is intclligible, and so with quantity 
and the rest of the like properties, while if 
each of these should be withdrawn from the 
substratum, the whole idea of the body is 
dissolved ; it would seem to follow that we may 
suppose the concurrence of pp ése things, the 
‘absence of which we found to be a cause of the 
dissolution of the body, to produce the material 
nature :‘ for as that is not a body which has not 
colour, and figure, and resistanee, and extension, 
and weight, and the other properties, while each 
of these in its proper existence is found to be 
not the body but something else besides the 
body, so, conversely, whenever the specified 
attributes concur they produce bodily existence. 
Yet if the perception of these properties is a 
matter of intellect, and the Divinity is also 
intellectual in nature, there is no incongruity in 
supposing that these intellectual occasions for 
the genesis of bodies have their existence from 
the incorporeal nature, the inte!l!cctual nature 
on the one hand giving being to the intellectual 
potentialitics, and the mutual concurrence of 
these bringing to its genesis the material nature. 

3. Let this discussion, however, be by way 
of digression: we must direct our discourse 
once more to the faith by which we accept the 
statement that the universe took being from 
nothing, and do not doubt, when we are taught 
by Seripture, that it will again be transformed 
into some other state. 


XXV. How one even of those who are without 
may be brought to believe the Scripture when 
teaching of the resurrection 5, 


Some one, perhaps, having regard to the 
dissolution ef bodies, and judging the Deity by 
the measure of his own power, asserts that the 
idea of the resurrection is impossible, saying 
that it cannot be that both those things which 
are now in motion should become stationary, 
and those things which are now without motion 
should rise again. 

2. Let such an one, however, take as the 
first and greatest evidence of the truth touching 
the resurrection the credibility of the herald 
who proclaims it. Now the faith of what is 
said derives its certainty from the result of the 
other predictions : for as the Divine Scripture 
delivers statements many and various, it is 
possible by examining how the rest of the utter- 
ances stand in the matter of falsehood and truth 
to survey also, in the light of them, the doctrine 


concerning the resurrection. Tor if inthe other 
oe ee eae Ee Ser eee 
4 With this passage may be compared the idealistic doctrine of 
the De Anim. ef Nesurr, 
5 Otherwise Chap. xxvi. ‘The title in the Bodleian MS. of the 
Latin version is :—*' Of faith in the resurrection, and of the three 


dead persons whom the Lord Jesus raised.’ 
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matters the statements are found to he false 


5. For just as though, if a husbandman were 


and to have failed of true fulfilment, neither is | explaining the virtue of seeds, it were to happen 
this out of the region of falschood; but if all that some person inexperienced in husbandry 


the others have experience to vouch for their 
truth, it would seem logical to esteem as true,* 


on their account, the prediction concerning the. 
resurrection also. Let us therefore recall one | 
or two of the predictions that have been made, 
and compare the result with what was foretold, 
so that we may know by means of them whether 
the idea has a truthful aspect. 

3. Who knows not how the people of Israel 
flourished of old, raised up against all the 
powers of the world ; what were the palaces in 
the city of Jerusalem, what the walls, the towers, 
the majestic structure of the Temple? things} 
that seemed worthy of admiration even to the 
disciples of the Lord, so that they asked the 
Lord to take notice of them, in their disposition 
to marvel, as the Gospel history shows us, 
saying, “What works, and what buildings®!”! 
But He indicates to those who wondered at its! 
present state the future desolation of the place 
and the disappearance of that beauty, saying | 
that after a little while nothing of what they | 


saw should be left. And, again, at the time of | 
His Passion, the women followed, bewailing the | 
unjust sentence against Him,—for they could | 
not yet see into the dispensation of what was 
being done :-—but He bids them be silent as to | 
what is befalling Him, for it does not demand | 
their tears, but to reserve their wailing and_| 
lamentation for the true time for tears, when 
the city should be compassed by besiegers, and 
their sufferings reach so great a strait that they | 
should deem him happy who had not been| 
born: and herein He foretold also the horrid 
deed of her who devoured her child, when He 


should disbelieve him, it would be sufficient as 
proof of his statement for the agriculturist to 
show him the virtue existing in one secd of 
those in the bushel and make it a pledge of the 


|'rest—for he who should see the single grain of 


wheat or barley, or whatever might chance to 
be the contents of the bushel, grow into an ear 
after being cast into the ground, would by the 
means of the one cease also to disbelieve con- 
cerning the others—-so the truthtulness which 
confessedly belongs to the other statements 
seems to me to be sufficient also for evidence 
of the mystery of the resurrection. 

6. Still more, however, is this the case with 
the experience of actual resurrection which we 
have learnt not so much by words as by actual 
facts: for as the marvel of resurrection was 
great and passing belief, He begins gradually by 
inferior instances of His miraculous power, and 
accustoms our faith, as it were, for the reception 
of the greater. 

7. Foras a mother who nurses her babe with 
due care for a time supplies milk by her breast 
to its mouth while still tender and soft; and 
when it begins to grow and to have tecth she 
gives it bread, not hard or such as it cannot 
chew, so that the tender and unpractised gums 
may not be chafed by rough food ; but softening 
it with her own teeth, she makes it suitable and 
convenient for the powers of the eater; and 
then as its power increases by growth she 
gradually leads on the babe, accustomed to 
tender food,_to more solid nourishment ; 
so the Lord, nourishing and fostering with 
miracles the weakness of the human mind, like 


said that in those days the womb should be|some babe not fully grown, makes first of all a 


accounted blest that never bare7. Where then 
are those palaces ? where isthe Temple? where 
are the walls? where are the defences of the 
towers? where is the power of the Israelites? 
were not they scattered in different quarters 
over almost the whole world? and in their 
overthrow the palaces also were brought to 
ruin. 

4. Now it seems to me that the Lord foretold 
these things and others like them not for the| 
sake of the matters themselves—for what great 
advantage to the hearers, at any rate, was the 
prediction of what was about to happen? they 
would have known by experience, even if they 
had not previously learnt what would come ;— 
but in order that by these means faith on their 


part might follow concerning more important 
matters : forthe testimony of facts in the former 
cases is also a proof of truth in the latter. 

eee 


6 Cf. S. Mark xiii. 2. 7 CLS. Lue xxiii. 27—29, 


prelude of the power of the resurrection in the 
case of a desperate disease, which prelude, 
though it was great in its achievement, yet was 
not such a thing that the statement of it would 
be disbelieved: for by “rebuking the fever” 
which was fiercely consuming Simon’s wife’s 
mother, He produced so great a removal of the 
evilas to enable her who was already expected to 
be near death, to ‘minister®” to those present. 
8. Next He makes a slicht addition to the 
power, and when the nobleman’s son lies in 
acknowledved danger of death (for so the history 
tells us, that he was about to die, as his father 
cried, “‘come down, ere my child die%”), He 
again brings about the resurrection of one who 
was believed about to die; accomplishing the 
miracle with a greater act of power in that He 
did not even approach the place, but sent life 
from afar off by the force of His command. 


8S. Luke iv. 39. 9S John iv. 49. 
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416 GREGORY ‘OF NYSSA: 


SR ERLE RECT Aa ERT OPT ENR 
Once more in what follows He ascends to !came and touched the bic ‘r; and they that bare 


i wonders. Tor having set out on Flis 
way to the ruler of the synagogue’s daughter, 
he voluntarily made a halt in His w: Ly; WwW hile 
making public the secret cure of the woman’ 
with an issue of blood, that in this time death 

might overcome the sick. When, then, the! 
soul had just been parted from the body, and | 
those who were wailing over the sorrow were | 
making a tumult with their mourntul cries, He| 
raises the damsel to life again, as if from sleep, | 
by His word of command, leading on human! 
weakness, by a sort of path and sequence, to | 
greater things. 

to. Still in addition to these acts He exceeds 
them in wonder, and by a more exalted act of 


power prepares for men the way of faith in the | 
resurrection. The Scripture tells us of a city! 
called Nain in Judea: a widow there had an 
only child, no longer a child in the sense of! 
being among boys, but already passing from 
childhood to man’s estate: the narrative calls 
him “a young man.” The story conveys much in 
few jvords: the very recital is areal lamentation: 
the dead man’s mother, it says, ‘‘ was a widow.” 
See you the weight of her misfortune, how the 
text bric fly sets out the tragedy of her suffering ? 
for what does the phrase mean? that she had 
no more hope of bearing sons, to cure the loss 
she had just sustained in him who had departed ; | 
for the woman was a widow: she had not in| 
her power to look to another instead of to him 
who was gone; for he was her only child; and | 
how great a grief is here expressed any one may | 
easily see who is not an utter stranger to natural | 
feeling. Him alone she had known in travail, | 
him alone she had nursed at her breast; he 
alone made her table cheerful, he alone was the 
cause of brightness in her home, in play, in| 
work, in learning, in gaiety, at processions, at 
sports, at gatherings of youth; he alone was all 
that is sweet and precious in a mother’s eyes. 
Now at the age of marriage, he was the stock 
of her race, the shoot of its succession, the staff | 
of her old age. Moreover, even the ecidiuanal 
detail of his time of life is another lament : : for 
he who speaks of him as “a young man” tells 
of the flower of his faded beauty, speaks of him 
as just covering his face with down, not yet | 
with a full thick beard, but still bright with the 
beauty of his cheeks. What then, think you, 
were his mother’s sorrows for him? how would 
her heart be consumed as it were with a flame ; 
how bitterly would she prolong her lament over 
him, embracing the corpse as it lay before her, | 
lengthening out her mourning for him as far as 
possible, so as not to hasten the funeral of the 
dead, but to have her fill of sorrow! Nor does 
the narrative pass this by: for Je Sus “when He! 
saw her,” it says, “had compassion”; “and He, 


iby the agency of disease. 


him stood still;” and He said to the dead, 


| ‘Young man, I say unto thee, arise ',” “and He 


delivered him to his mother” alive. Observe 


that no short time had intervened since the 


'dead man had entered upon that state, he was 


all but laid in the tomb; the miracle wrought 
by the Lord is greater, though the command is 
the same. 

11. His miraculous power proceeds to a still 
more exalted act, that its display may more 
closely approach that miracle of the resurrection 
which men doubt. One of the Lord’s com- 
panions and friends is ill (Lazarus is the sick 
man’s name); and the Lord deprecates any 
visiting of His friend, though far away from the 
sick man, that in the absence of the L ife, death 
might find room and power to do his own work 
The Lord informs 
His disciples in Galilee of what has befallen 
Lazarus, and also of his own setting out to him 
to raise him up when laid low. They, however, 


| were exceedingly afraid on account of the fury 
of the Jews, thinking ita 


difficult and dangerous 

matter to turn again towards Juda, in the 
midst of those who sought to slay Him: and 
thus, lingering and delaying, they return slowly 
from Galilee: but they do return, for His 
command prevailed, and the disciples were led 
by the Lord to be initiated at Bethany in the 
preliminary mysteries of the general resurrection. 
lour days had already passed since the event ; 
all due rites had been performed for the de- 
parted ; the body was hidden in the tomb: it 
was probably already swollen and beginning to 
dissolve into corruption, as the body mouldered 
in the dank earth and necessarily decayed : the 
thing was one to turn from, as the dissolved 
body under the constraint of nature changed to 
offensiverness?. At this point the doubted fact 
of the general resurrection is brought to proof 
by a more manifest miracle; for one is not 
raised from severe sickness, nor brought back 
to life when at the last breath—nor is a child 
just dead brought to life, nor a young man 
about to be conveyed to the tomb released from 
his bier; but a man past the prime of life, a 
corpse, decaying, swollen, yea already in a state 
of dissolution, so that even his own kinsfolk 
could not suffer that the Lord should draw 
near the tomb by reason of the offensiveness of 
the decayed body there enclosed, brought into 
life by a single call, confirms the proclamation 
of the resurrection, that is to say, that expecta- 
tion of it as universal, which we learn by a par- 
SO 2 2A ae ee 


1 Cf. S. Luke vii. 13—15. 

2 Omittine. as several of Forbes’ MSS. do, and as the MS. 
employe d hy Diony sius seems to have done, the words arodtSorat 
madera Cy. If these words are retained, Bragonerns must be 
ltaken passively, and the mpayya meuxrov fiderstood’ not of ube 
| condit:on of the corpse, but of the resurrection of Lazarus. 
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ticular experience to entertain. For as in the 


regeneration of the universe the Apostle tells |’ 


us that “the Lord Himself will descend with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel 3,” and by 
a trumpet sound raise up the de: id to incorrup- 
tion—so now too he who is in the tomb, at me 
voice of command, shakes off death as if it were 
a sleep, and ridding himself from the cateun ene 
that had come upon his condition of a corpse, 
leaps forth from the tomb whole and sound, 
not even hindered in his egress by the bonds 
of the grave-cloths round his feet and hands. 
12. Are these things too small to produce 
faith in the resurrection of the dead? or dost 
thou seek that thy judgment on this point 
should. be confirmed by yet other proofs? -In 
truth the Lord seems to me not to have spoken 
in vain to them of Capernaum, when He said 
to Himself, as in the person of men, “ Ye will 
surely say unto me this proverb, Leeda 
heal thyself +’” For it behoved Him, when 
He had accustomed men to the miracle of the 
resurrection in other bodies, to confirm His 
word in His own humanity. Thou sawest the 
thing proclaimed working in others—those 


who were about to die, the child which had just | 


ceased to live, the young man at the edge of the 
grave, the putrefying corpse, all alike restored 
by one command to life. Dost thou seek for 
those who have come to death by wounds and 
bloodshed? does any feebleness of life-giving 
power hinder the grace in them? Behold Him 
Whose hands were pierced with nails: behold 
Him Whose side was transfixed with a spear ; 
pass thy fingers through the print of the nails ; 
thrust thy hand into the spear-wound5; thou 
canst surely guess how far within it is likely 
the point would reach, if thou reckonest the 
passage inwards by the breadth of the external 
scar ; for the wound that gives admission to a 
man’s hand, shows to what depth within the 
iron entered. If He then has been raised, well 
may we utter the Apostle’s exclamation, “‘ How 
say some that there is no resurrection of the 
dead °?” 

13. Since, then, every prediction of the Lord 
is shown to be true by the testimony of events, 
while we not only have learnt this by His words, 
but also received the proof of the promise in 
deed, from those very persons who returned to 
life by resurrection, what occasion is left to 
those who disbelieve? Shall we not bid fare- 
well to those who pervert our simple faith by 
“philosophy and vain deceit?,” and hold fast 
to our confession in its purity, learning briefly 
through the prophet the mode of the grace, by 
his words, “‘Thou shalt take away their breath 


3.1 Thess. iv. 16. 4S. Luke iv. 23. 
seh S. fee XX. 27. 6 x Cor. xv. 12. 
7 Col. il. 


VOL. Y. E 


{the earth ®; 


turn to their dust. 
Chou shalt send forth Thy Spirit and they shall 
be created, and Thou shalt renew the face of 
” at which time also he says that 
the Lord rejoices in His works, sinners having 
perished from the earth: for how shall any 
one be called by the name of sin, when sin 
itself exists no longer ? 


and they shall fail, and 


XXVI. That the resurrection 
probability 9 


ts not beyond 


There are, however, some who, owing to 
the feebleness of human reasoning, judging the 
Divine power by the compass of our own, main- 
tain that what is beyond our capacity is not 
possible even to God. They point to the dis- 
appearance of the dead of old time, and to the 
remains of those who have been reduced to 
ashes by fire; and further, besides these, they 
bring forward in idea the carnivorous beasts, 
and the fish that receives in its own body the 
flesh of the shipwrecked sailor, while this again 
in turn becomes food for men, and passes by 
digestion into the bulk of him who eats it: and 
they rehearse many such trivialities, unworthy 
of God’s great power and authority, for the 
overthrow of the doctrine, arguing as though 
God were not able to restore to man his own, 
by return? through the same ways. 

2. But we briefly cut short their long circuits 
of logical folly by acknowledging that dissolu- 
tion of the body into its component parts does 
take place, and not only does earth, according 
to the Divine word, return to earth, but air and 
moisture also revert to the kindred element, 
and there takes place a return of each of our 
components to that nature to which it is allied ; 
and although the human body be dispersed 


among carnivorous birds, or among the most 
5 fo] 


savage beasts by becoming their food, and al- 
though it pass beneath the teeth of fish, and 
although it be changed by fire into vapour and 
dust, wheresoever one may in argument suppose 
the man to be removed, he surely remains in 
the world; and the world, the voice of inspira- 
tion tells us, is held by the hand of God. If 
thou, then, art not ignorant of any of the things 
in thy hand, dost thou deem the knowledge ot 
God to be feebler than thine own power, that it 
should fail to discover the most minute of the 
things that are within the compass of the Divine 
span? 


@ Ps. civ. 29, 30 (LXX.). Cf. also with what follows vv. 31—35. 
9 Otherwise Chap. xxvii. The Bodleian MS. of the Latin 
version has the title :—‘‘ That however much the human body may 
have been consumed, the Divine power can easily bring it together.” 
t avadvedws, in > Gregory, seems to be frequently used in the 
sense of “return.” Cf. Phil. i, 23, eis ro avadugat, Kai avy 
Xowwrw elvacr, where Tertullian translates “cupio recip:"', (De 


Patientia). 
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418 GREGORY 

XXVII. D hat it ts possible, when the human 
body ts dissolved into the elements of the 
universe, that each should have his own body 
restored from the commen source 2, 


1. Yet it may be thou thinkest, having regard 
to the elements of the universe, that it is a hard 
thing when the air in us has been resolved into 
its kindred element, and the warmth, and mois- 
ture, and the earthy nature have likewise been 
mingled with their own kind, that fram the 
common source there should return to the in- 
dividual what belongs to itself. 

2. Dost thou not then judge by human ex- 
amples that even this does not surpass the 
limits of the Divine power? Thou hast seen 
surely somewhere among the habitations of men 
a common herd of some kind of animals col- 
lected from every quarter: yct when it is again 
divided among its owners, acquaintance with 
their homes and the marks put upon the cattle 
serve to restore to each his own. If thou con- 
ceivest of thyself also something like to this, 
thgu wilt not be far from the right way: for 
as the soul is disposed to cling to and long 
for the body that has been wedded to it, there 
also attaches to it in secret a certain close 
relationship and power of recognition, in virtue 
of their commixture, as though some marks had 
been imprinted by nature, by the aid of which 
the community remains unconfused, separated 
by the distinctive signs. Now as the soulattracts 
again to itself that which is its own and properly 
belongs to it, what labour, I pray you, that is 
involved for the Divine power, could be a 
hindrance to concourse of kindred things when 
they are urged to their own place by the un- 
speakable attraction of nature, whatever it may 
be? For that some signs of our compound 
nature remain.in the soul even after dissolution, 
is shown by the dialogue in Hades 2, where the 
bodies had been conveyed to the tomb, but 
some bodily token still remained in the souls by 
which both Lazarus was recognized and the rich 
man was not unknown. 

3. There is therefore nothing beyond proba- 
bility in believing that in the bodies that rise 
again there will be a return from the common 
stock to the individual, especially for any one 
who examines our nature with careful attention. 
For neither does our being consist altogether in 
flux and change—for surely that which had by 
nature no stability would be absolutely incom- 
prehensible—but according to the more accurate 
statement some one of our constituent parts 1s 
stationary while the rest goes through a process 


2 Otherwise Chap. xxviii. The title in the Bodleian MS, of the 
Latin version is :—‘* That although bodies rise together they will 
yet receive their own souls.” 


3 Cf. S, Luke xvi. 24—3. 
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of alteration: for the body is on the one hand 
altered by way of growth and diminution, 
changing, like garments, the vesture of its suc- 
cessive statures, while the form, on the other 
hand, remains in itself unaltered through every 
change, not varying from the marks once imi- 
posed upon it by nature, but appearing with its 
own tokens of identity in all the changes which 
the body undergoes. 

4. We must except, however, from this state- 
ment the change which happens to the form as 
the result of disease: for the deformity of sick- 
ness takes possession of the form like some 
strange mask, and when this is removed by the 
word 4, as in the case of Naaman the Syrian, or 
of those whose story is recorded in the Gospel, 
the form that had been hidden by disease is 
once more by means of health restored to sight 
again with its own marks of identity. 

5. Now to the element of our soul which is 
in.the likeness of God it is not that which is 
subject to flux and change by way of alteration, 
but this stable and unalterable element in our 
composition that is allied: and since various 
differences of combination produce varieties of 
forms (and combination is nothing else than 
the mixture of the elements—by elements we 
mean those which furnish the substratum for 
the making of the universe, of which the human 
body also is composed), while the form neces- 
sarily remains in the soul as in the impression 
of a seal, those things which have received from 
the seal the impression of its stamp do not fail 
to be recognized by the soul, but at the time of 
the World-Reformation, it receives back to itself 
all those things which correspond to the stamp 
of the form: and surely all those things would so 
correspond which in the beginning were stamped 
by the form; thus it is not beyond probability 
that what properly belongs to the individual 
should once more return to it from the common 
source °. 

6. It is said also that quicksilver, if poured 
out from the vessel that contains it down a 
dusty slope, forms small globules and scatters 
itself over the ground, mingling with none of 
those bodies with which it meets: but if one 
should collect at one place the substance dis- 
persed in many directions, it flows back to its 
kindred substance, if not hindered by anything 
intervening from mixing with its own kind. 
Something of the same sort, I think, we ought 
to understand also of the composite nature ol 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


4+ The word, that is of the Prophet, or of the Saviour, as 10 the 
cases cited. 

3 ‘Lhe “form” j 
taking its pattern from the combination of elements, yet marks th 
elements which have been grouped towether under it; and which at 
the same time leaves an impression of itself upon the soul. he 
soul is thus enabled to recognize the elemental particles which meke 
up that body which belonged to it, by the ru7os imprinted on them 
as well as on itself. : 


seems to be regarded as a seal, which, while 
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man, that if only the power were given it of 
God, the proper parts would spontancously 
unite with those belonging to them, without 
any obstruction on their account arising to Him 
Who reformis their nature. 

7. Furthermore, in the case of plants that 
grow from the ground, we do not observe any 
labour on the part of nature spent on the wheat 
or millet or any other seed of grain or pulse, in 
changing it into stalk or spike or ears ; for the 
proper nourishment passes spontaneously, with- 


out trouble, from the common source to the| 


individuality of each of the seeds. If, then, 
while the moisture supplied to all the plants is 
common, each of those plants which is nourished 
by it draws the due supply for its own growth, 
what new thing is it if in the doctrine of the 
resurrection also, as in the case of the seeds, it 
happens that there is an attraction on the part 
of each of those who rise, of what*belongs to 
himself ? . 

8. So that we may learn on all hands, that 
the preaching of the resurrection contains no- 
thiag beyond those facts which are known to 
us experimentally. 

g. And yet we have said nothing of the most 
notable point concerning ourselves ; I mean the 
first beginning of our existence. Who knows 
not the miracle of nature, what the maternal 
womb receives—what it produces? Thou seest 
how that which is implanted in the womb to 
be the beginning of the formation of the body 
is in a manner simple and homogeneous: but 
what language can express the variety of the 
composite body that is framed? and who, if he 
did not learn such a thing in nature generally, 
would think that to be possible which does take 
place—that that small thing of no account is 
the beginning of a thing so great? Great, I 
say, not only with regard to the bodily formation, 
but to what is more marvellous than this, I 
mean the soul itself, and the attributes we 
behold in it. 


XXVIII. Zo those who say that souls extsted 
before bodies, or that bodies were formed before 
souls; wherein there ts also a refutation of the 
fables concerning transmigration of svuls ®. 


1. For it is perhaps not beyond our present 
subject to discuss the question which has been 
raised in the churches touching soul and body. 
Some of those before our time who have dealt 
with the question of “ principles” think it right 
to say that souls have a previous existence as 
a people in a society of their own, and that 
among them also there are standards of vice 
and of virtue, and that the soul there, which 


6 Otherwise Chap. xxix. The title in the Bodleian MS. of the 
Latin version is :—* Of different views of the origin of the soul.’ 


abides in goodness, remains without experience 
of conjunction with the body; but if it does 
depart from its communion with good, it falls 
down to this lower life, and so comes to be in a 
body. Others, on the contrary, marking the 
order of the making of man as stated by Moses, 
say, that the soul is second to the body in order 
of time, since God first took dust from the earth 
and formed man, and then animated the being 
thus formed by His breath? : and by this argu- 
ment they prove that the flesh is more noble 
than the soul; that which was previously formed 
than that which was afterwards infused into it : 
for. they say that the soul was made for the 
body, that the thing formed might not be with- 
out. breath and motion; and that everything 
that is made for something else is surely less 
precious than that for which it is made, as the 
Gospel tells us that “the soul is more than 
meat and the body than raiment °,” because the 
latter things exist for the sake of the former— 
for the soul was not made for meat nor our 
bodies for raiment, but when the former things 
were already in being the latter were provided 
for their needs. 

2. Since then the doctrine involved in both 
these theories is open to criticism—the doctrine 
alike of those who ascribe to souls a fabulous 
pre-existence 1n a special state, and of those who 
think they were created at a later time than the 
bodies, it is perhaps necessary to leave none of 
the statements contained in the doctrines with- 
out examination: yet to engage and wrestle 
with the doctrines on each side completely, and 
to reveal all the absurdities involved in the 
theories, would need a large expenditure both 
of argument and of time; we shall, however, 
briefly survey as best we can each of the views 
mentioned, and then resume our subject. 

3. Those who stand by the former doctrine, 
and assert that the state of souls is prior to their 
life in the flesh, do not seem to me to be clear 
from the fabulous doctrines of the heathen 
which they hold on the subject of successive 
incorporation : forif one should search carefully, 
he will find that their doctrine is of necessity 
brought down to this. They tell us that one of 
their sages said that he, being one and the same 
person, was born a man, and afterwards as- 
sumed the form of a woman, and flew about 
with the birds, and grew as a bush, and ob- 
tained the life of an aquatic creature ;—and he 
who said these things of himself did not, so far 
as I can judge, go far from the truth: for such 
doctrines as this of saying that one soul passed 
through so many changes are really fitting for 
the chatter of frogs or jackdaws, or the stupidity 
of fishes, or the insensibility of trees. 


7 Cf. Gen. ii. 7. 8S. Matt. vi. 25. 
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420 GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


4. And of such absurdity the cause is this— 
the supposition of the pre-existence of souls: 
for the first principle of such doctrine leads on 
the argument by consequence to the next and 
adjacent stage, until it astonishes us by reaching 
this point. lor if the soul, being severed from 
the more exalted state by some wickedness, 
after having once, as they say, tasted corporéal 
life, again becomes a man, and if the life in the 
flesh is, as may be presumed, acknowledved to 
be, in comparison with the eternal and incor- 
poreal life, more subject to passion, it naturally 
follows that that which comes to be in a life 
such as to contain more occasions of sin, is both 
placed in a region of greater wickedness and 
rendered more subject to passion than before 
(now passion in the human soul is a conformity 
to the likeness of the irrational); and that being | 
brought into close connection with this, it de- 
scends to the brute nature: and that when it 
has once set out on its way through wickedness, 
it does not cease its advance towards evil even 
when found in an irrational condition: for a 
hait in evil is the beginning of the impulse 
towards virtue, and in irrational creatures virtue 
does not exist. Thus it will of necessity be 
continually changed for the worse, always pro- 
ceeding to what is more degraded and always 
finding out what is worse than the nature in 
which it is: and just as the sensible nature is 


which, by consequence, the principle of their 
doctrine brings the soul: but as they will not 
have this, they either exclude the soul from 
insensibility, or, if they are to bring it back to 


human life, they must, as has been said, declare 


lower than the rational, so too there is a descent | 


from this to the insensible. 


5. Now so far in its course their doctrine, 


even if it does overstep the bounds of truth, at 
all events derives one absurdity from another 
by a kind of logical sequence: but from this 
point onwards their teaching takes the form of 
incoherent fable. Strict inference points to the 


complete destruction of the soul ; for that which | 
has once fallen from the exalted state will be) 


unable to halt at any measure of wickedness, 
but will pass by means of its relation with the 
passions from rational to irrational, and from 
the latter state will be transferred to the insensi- 
bility of plants; and on the insensible there 
borders, so to say, the inanimate; and on this 
again follows the non-existent, so that absolutely 
by this train of reasoning they will have the 
soul to pass into nothing: thus a return once 
more to the better state is impossible for it: 
and yet they make the soul return from a 
bush to the man: they therefore prove that the 
life in a bush is more precious than an incor- | 
poreal state 9. | 

6. It has been shown that the process of 
deterioration which takes place in the soul will 
probably be extended downwards ; and lower 
than the insensible we find the inanimate, to 
S Wie pes a pth oe 


9 That is, the life of the spirit before its incorporation, 


| chapter, ‘The Bodleian MS. of the Latin version uives as the title: 


the life of a tree to be preferable to the original 
state—if, that is, the fall towards vice took 
place from the one, and the return towards 
virtue takes place from the other. 

7. Thus this doctrine of theirs, which main- 
tains that souls have a life by themselves before 
their life in the flesh, and that they are by 
reason of wickedness bound to their bodies, 
is shown to have neither beginning nor con- 
clusion: and as for those who assert that the 
soul is of later creation than the body, their 
absurdity was already demonstrated above‘. 

8. The doctrine of both, then, is equally to 
be rejected ; but I think that we ought to direct 
our own doctrine in the way of truth between 
these theories: and this doctrine is that we are 
not to suppose, according to the error of the 
heathen that the souls that revolve with the 
motion of the universe. weighed down by some 
wickedness, fall to earth by inability to keep 
up with the swiftness of the motion of the 
spheres. 


XXIX. An establishment of the doctrine that the 
cause of the existence of soul and body is one 
and the same.? 


1. Nor again are we in our doctrine to begin 
by making up man like a clay figure, and to 
say that the soul came into being tor the sake 
of this; for surely in that case the intellectual 
nature would be shown to be less precious 
than the clay figure. But as man is one, the 
being consisting of soul and body, we are to 
suppose that the beginning of his existence is 
one, common to both parts, so that he should 
not be found to be antecedent and posterior to 
himself, if the bodily element were first in 
point of time, and the other were a later 
addition; but we are to say that in the power 
of God’s foreknowledge (according to the 
doctrine laid down a little earlier in our dis- 
course), all the fulness of human nature had 
pre-existence (and to this the prophetic writing 
bears witness, which says that God “knoweth 
all things before they be 3”), and in the creation 
of individuals not to place the one element 
before the other, neither the soul before the 


' In the discourse that is contained in the next chapter. ‘The 
point has been mentioned, but the conclusions were not drawn from 
itin the opening section of this chapter, 

2 Otherwise Chap. xxx. But in the Latin translation of Dio- 


“nysius, the new chapter does not begin till the end of the first 


sentence of the Greek text. .As Forbes remarks, either place 1s 
awkward | a better beginning would be foundat § 8 of the preceding 
That God equally made the soul and the body of man.” 

3 Hist. Sus. 42. 
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body, nor the contrary, that man may not be 
at strife against himself, by being divided by | 
the difference in point of time. : 

2. For as our nature is conceived as twofold, 
according to the apostolic teaching, made up 
of the visible man and the hidden man, if the 
one came first and the other supervened, the 
power of Him that made us will be shown to 
be in some way imperfect, as not being com- 
pletely sufficient for the whole task at once, 
but dividing the work, and busying itself with 
each of the halves in turn. 

3. But just as we 


potentially included—the leaves, the stalk, the 
joints, the grain, the beard—and do not say in 


our account of its nature that any of these | 
things has pre-existence, or comes into being | 


before the others, but that the power abiding 
in the seed is manifested in a certain natural 
order, not by any means that another nature 
is infused into it—in the same way. we suppose 


the human germ to possess the potentiality of | 
its rfature, sown with it at the first start of its, 


existence, and that it is unfolded and mani- 
fested by a natural sequence as it proceeds to 


its perfect state, not employing anything ex-| 


ternal to itself as a stepping-stone to pertection, 


but itself advancing its own self in due course | 


to the perfect state; so that it is not true to 
say either that the soul exists before the body, 


or that the body exists without the soul, but | 


that there is one beginning of both, which 
according to the heavenly view was laid as 
their foundation in the original will of God; 


according to the other, came into existence on | 


the occasion of generation. 

4. For as we cannot discern the articulation 
of the limbs in that which is implanted for the 
conception of the body before it begins to take 
form, so neither is it possible to perceive in the 
same the properties of the soul betore they 
advance to operation; and just as no one 
would doubt that the thing so implanted 1 
fashioned into the different varieties of limbs 


and interior organs, not by the importation of | 


any other power from without, but by the power 
which resides in it transforming ¢ it to this mami- 
festation of energy,—so also we may by like 
reasoning equally suppose in the case of the 
soul that even if it is not visibly recognized by 
any manifestations of activity it none the less 
is there; for even the form of the future man 
is there potentially, but is concealed because it 
is not possible that it should be made visible 
before the necessary sequence of events allows 
it; so also the soul is there, even though it is 


4 The reading aris weOioraprrns, ‘itself being transformed,” 
seems to give a better sense, but the weight of MS, authority seems 
to be against it. 


say that in wheat, or in, 
any other grain, the whole form of the plant is | 


| 

‘not visible, and will be manifested by means 
of its Own proper and natural operation, as it 
‘advances concurrently with the bodily growth. 

5. For since it is not from a dead body 
that the potentiality for conception is secreted, 
but from one which is animate and alive, we 
hence affirm that it is reasonable that we should 
not suppose that what is sent forth from a 
living body to be the occasion of. life is 
jitself dead and inanimate ; for in the flesh that 
which is inanimate is surely dead; and the 
/condition of death arises by the withdrawal of 
the soul. Would not one therefore in this case 
be asserting that withdrawal is antecedent to 
| possession—if, that is, he should maintain that 
ithe inanimate state which is the condition of 
death is antecedent to the souls? And if any 
one should seek fora still clearer evidence of 
the life of that particle which becomes the be- 
| ginning of the living creature in its formation, 
‘it is possible to obtain an idea on this point 
from other signs also, by which what is animate 
|1s distinguished from what is dead. For in the 
case of men we consider it an evidence of life 
| that one is warm and operative and in motion, 
| but the chill and motionless state in the case 
of bodies is nothing else than deadness. 
| 6. S.nce then we see that of which we are 
speaking to be warm and operative, we there- 
by draw the further inference that it is not in- 
ianimate; but as, in respect of its corporeal 
part, we do not say that it is flesh, and bones, 
anu hair, and all that we observe in the human 
being, but that potentially it is each of these 
things, yet does not visibly appear to be so ; so 
also of the part which belongs to the soul, the 
elements of rationality, and desire, and anger, 
}and all the powers of the soul are not yet 
| visible ; yet we assert that they have their place 
|in it, and that the energies of the soul also 
_grow with the subject in a manner similar to 
| the formation and perfection of the body. 
| 7. For just asa man when perfectly developed 
| has a specially marked activity of the soul, so 
lat the beginning of his existence he shows in 
himself that co-operation of the soul which is 
suitable and conformable to his existing need, 
jin its preparing for itself its proper dwelling- 
‘place by means of the implanted matter; for 
we do not suppose it possible that the soul is 
adapted to a strange building, just as it is not 
possible that the seal impressed on wax should 
be fitted to an engraving that does not agree 
with it. 

8, For as the body proceeds from a very 
;small original to the perfect state, so also the 
operation of the soul, growing in correspondence 
with the subject, guns and increases with 1 


5 Altering Forbes’ punctuation, 
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For at its first formation there comes first of} XXX. 4 drief evamination of the construction of 


all its power of growth and nutriment alone, as 
though it were some root buried in the enous 

for the limited nature of the recipient d 
admit of more; then, as the plant comes forth 
to the light and shows its shoot to the sun, the 
gift of sensibility blossoms in addition, but when 
at last it is ripened and has grown up to its 


proper height, the powcr of reason begins to} 


shine forth like a fruit, not appearing in its whole 
vigour all at once, but by care increasing with the 
perfection of the instrument, bearing always as 
much fruit as the powers of the subject allow. 

g. If, however, thou seekest to trace the 
operation of the soul in the formation of the 
body, “take heed to thysclf®” as Moses says, 
and thou wilt read, as in a book, the history 
of the works of the soul; for nature itself ex- 
pounds to thee, more clearly than any discourse, 
the varied occupations of the soul in the body, 
alike in general and in particular acts of con- 
struction. 

10. But I deem it superfluous to declare at 
lengthein words what is to be found in our- 
selves, as though we were expounding some 
wonder that lay beyond our boundaries :—who 
that looks on himself needs words to teach him 
his own nature? Jor it is possible for one 
who considers the mode of his own life, and 
learns how closely concerned the body is in 
every vital operation, to know in what the 
vegetative 7 principle of the soul was occupied 


on the occasion of the first formation of that | 


which was beginning its existence; so that 
hereby also it is clear to those who have given 
any attention to the matter, that the thing which 
was implanted by separation from the living 
body for the production of the living being 
was not a thing dead or inanimate in the 
laboratory of nature. 

11. Moreover we plant in the ground the 
kernels of fruits, and portions torn “from roots, 
not deprived by death of the vital power w hich 
naturally resides in them, but be pint in 
themselves, hidden indeed, yet surely living, 
the property of their prototype; the earth that 
surrounds them does not implant such a power 
from without, infusing it from itself (for surely 
then even dead w ood. would proceed to growth), 
but it makes that manifest which resides in 
them, nourishing it by its own moisture, per- 
fecting the plant into root, and bark, and pith, 
and shoots of branches, which could not happen 
-were not a natural power implanted with it, 
which drawing to itself from its surroundings 
its kindred and proper nourishment, becomes 
a bush, or a tree, or an ear of grain, or some 
plant of the class of shrubs. 


6 Deut. iv. 23. 
7 Reading dutixov for dugixdv, see note 6 on ch. 8, § 4. 


our bodies Jrom a medical point of view ®, 


Now the exact structure of our body each 
man teaches himself by his experiences of sight 
and light and perception, having his own 
nature to instruct him; any one too may learn 
everything accurately who takes up the re- 
searches which those skilled in such matters 
have worked out in books. And of these writers 
some learnt by dissection the position of our 
individual organs; others also considered and 
expounded the reason for the existence of all 
the parts of the body; so that the knowledge 
of the human frame which hence results is 
sufficient for students. But if any one further 
secks that the Church should be his teacher on 
all these points, so that he may not need for 
anything the voice of those without (for this 
is the wont of the spiritual sheep, as AS Lord 
says, that they hear not a strange voice9), we 
shall briefly take in hand the account of these 
matters also. 

2. We note concerning our bodily nature 
three things, for the sake of which our particular 
parts were formed. Life is the cause of some, 
cood life of others, others again are adapted with 
a view to the succession of Hei ieee All 
things in us which are of such a kind that 
without them it is not possible that human life 
should exist, we consider as being in three 
parts; in. the brain, the heart, :and the liver. 


Again, all that are asort of additional blessings, ~ 


nature’s liberality, whereby she bestows on man 
the gift of living well, are the organs of sense ; 
for such things do not constitute our life, since 
even where some of them are wanting man is 
often none the less in a condition of life; but 
without these forms of activity 1t is impossible 
to enjoy participation in the pleasures of life. 
The third aim regards the future, and the 
succession of life. ‘There are also certain other 
organs besides these, which help, in common 
with all the others, to subserve the continuance 
of life, importing by their own means the 
proper supphes, as the stomach and_ the 
lungs, the latter fanning by respiration the fire 
at the heart, the former introducing the 
nourishment for the internal organs. 

3. Our structure, then, being thus divided, 
we have carefully to mark that our faculty for 
life is not supported in any one way by some 
single organ, but nature, while distributing the 
means for our existence among several parts, 
makes the contribution of each individual neces- 
sary for the whole; just as the things which nature 
contrives for the securityand beauty of lifearealso 
numerous, and differ much among themselves. 


8 Otherwise Chap. xxxi. The Bodleian MS, of the Latin ver- 
sion gives the title :—‘ Of the threefold nature of the body.” 
9 CFS. John x. 5. 
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ON THE MAKING OF MAN. 423 


4. We ought, however, I think, first to dis- 
cuss briefly the first beginnings of the things 
which contribute to the constitution of our life. 
As for the material of the whole body which 
serves as a common substratum for the par- 


ticular members, it may for the present be left 


without remark; fora discussion as to natural 
substance in general will not be of any assist- 
ance to our purpose with regard to the con- 
sideration of the parts. 

5. As it is then acknowledged by all that 
there is in us a share of all that we behold as 
elements in the universe—of heat and cold, 
and of the other pair of qualities of moisture 
and dryness—we must discuss them severally. 

6. We see then that the powers which control 
life are three, of which the first by its heat 
produces general warmth, the second by its 
moisture keeps damp that which is warmed, so 
that the living being is kept in an intermediate 
condition by the equal balance of the forces 
exerted by the quality of each of the opposing 
natures (the moist element not being dried up 
by éxcess of heat, nor the hot element quenched 
by the prevalence of moisture); and the third 
power by its own agency holds together the 
separate members in a certain agreement and 
harmony, connecting them by the ties which it 
itself furnishes, and sending into them all that 
self-moving and determining force, on the failure 
of which the member becomes relaxed and 
deadened, being left destitute of the determining 
spirit. 

7. Or rather, before dealing with these, it is 
right that we should mark the skilled workman- 
ship of nature in the actual construction of the 
hody. For as that which is hard and resistent 
does not admit the action of the senses (as we 
may see in the instance of our own bones, and 
in that of plants in the ground, where we re- 
mark indeed a certain form of life in that they 
grow and receive nourishment, yet the resistent 
character of their substance does not allow 
them sensation), for this reason it was necessary 
that some wax-like formation, so to say, should 
be supplied for the action of the senses, with 
the faculty of being impressed with the stamp 
of things capable of striking them, neither be- 
coming confused by excess of moisture (for the 
impress would not remain in moist substance), 
nor resisting by extraordinary solidity (for that 
which is: unyielding would not receive any mark 
from the impressions), but being in a state 
between softness and hardness, in order that 
the living being might not be destitute of the 
fairest of all the operations of nature—I mean 
the motion of sense. 

8. Now as a soft and yielding substance, if it 
had no assistance from the hard parts, would 
certainly have, like molluscs, neither motion nor 


| 

articulation, nature accordingly mingles in the 
body the hardness of the bones, and uniting 
'these by close connection one to another, and 
knitting their joints toxether by means of the 
sinews, thus plants around them the flesh which 
receives sensations, furnished with a somewhat 
harder and more highly-strung surface than it 
would otherwise have had. 

g. While resting, then, the whole weight of 
the body on this substance of the bones, as on 
|some columns that carry a mass of building, 
she did not implant the bone undivided 
through the whole structure: for in that case 
man would have remained without motion or 
activity, if he had been so constructed, just like 
a tree that stands on one spot without either the 
alternate motion of legs to advance its motion 
or the service of hands to minister to the 
conveniences of life: but now we see that she 
contrived that the instrument should be rendered 
capable of walking and working by this device, 
after she had implanted in the body, by the 
determining spirit which extends through the 
nerves, the impulse and power for motion. And 
hence is produced the service of the hands, so 
varied and multiform, and answering to every 
thought. Hence are produced, as though by 
some mechanical] contrivance, the turnings of 
the neck, and the bending and raising of the 
head, and the action of the chin, and the separ- 
ation of the eyelids, that takes place with a 
thought, and the movements of the other joints, 
by the tightening or relaxation of certain nerves. 
And the power that extends through these ex- 
hibits a sort of independent impulse, working 
with the spirit of its will by a sort of natural 
management, in each particular part ; but the 
root of all, and the principle of the motions of 
the nerves, is found in the nervous tissue that 
surrounds the brain. 

10. We consider, then, that we need not 
spend more time in inquiring in which of the 
vital members such a thing resides, when the 
energy of motion is shown to be here. But 
that the brain contributes to life in a special 
degree is shown clearly by the result of the 
opposite conditions: for if the tissue sur- 
rounding it receives any wound or lesion, death 
immediately follows the injury, nature being 
| unable to endure the hurt even for a moment ; 
just as, when a foundation is withdrawn, the 
whole building collapses with the part ; and that 
member, from an injury to which the destruction 
of the whole living being clearly follows, may 
properly be acknowledged to contain the cause 
| of life. 

11. But as furthermore in those who have 
ceased to live, when the heat that is implanted 
in our nature is quenched, that which has be- 
come dead grows cold, we hence recognize the 
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vital cause also in heat : for we must of necessity 
acknowledge that the living being subsists by 
the presence of that, which failing, the condition 
of death supervenes. And of such a force we 

understand the heart to be as it were the 
fountain-head and principle, as from it pipe-like 
passages, growing one from another in many 
ramifications, diffuse in the whole body the 

warm and fiery spint. 

12. And since some nourishment must needs 
also be provided by nature for the element of 
heat—for it is not possible that the fire should 
last by itself, without being nourished by its 
proper food—therefore the channels of the 
blood, issuing from the liver as from a fountain- 
head, accompany the warm spirit everywhere in 
its way throughout the body, that the one may 
not by isolation from the other become a disease 
and destroy the constitution. Let this instruct 


those who go beyond the bounds of fairness, as 
- i 


they learn from nature that covetousness is a 
disease that breeds destruction. 
13. But since the Divinity alone is free from 


| 


needs, While human poverty requires external | 


aid for its own subsistence, nature therefore, in 
addition to those three powers by which we said 
that the whole body is regulated, brings in im- 
ported matter from without, introducing by 
different entrances that which is suitable to 
those powers. 

14. For to the fount of the blood, which is 


the liver, she furnishes its supply by food : for | 


that which from time to time is imported 
this way prepares the springs of blood to issue 
from the liver, as the snow on the mountain by 
its Own moisture increases the springs in the 
low ground, forcing its own fluid deep down to 
the veins below. 

15. The breath in the heart is supplied by 
means of the neighbouring organ, which is called 
the lungs, and is a receptacle for air, drawing 
the breath from without through the windpipe 
inserted in it, which extends to the mouth. 
The heart being placed in the midst of this 
organ (and itself also moving incessantly in 
imitation of the action of the ever-moving fire), 
draws to itself, somewhat as the bellows do in 
the forges, a supply from the adjacent air, filling 
its recesses by dilatation, and while it fans its 
own fiery element, breathes upon the adjoining 
tubes ; and this it does not cease to do, drawing 
the external air into its own recesses by dilata- 
tion, and by compression infusing the air from 
itself into the tubes. 

16. And this seems to me to be the cause of 
this spontaneous respiration of ours; for olten 


the mind is occupied in discourse with others, | 


or is entirely quiescent when the body is relaxed 
in sleep, but the respiration of air dovs not 
cease, though the will gives no co-operation to 


|that is left in their cavities 
|expand and open, 


this end. Now I suppose, since the heart is 
surrounded by the lungs, and in the back part 
of its own structure is attached to them, moving 
>| that organ by its own dilatations and compres- 
sions, that the inhaling and exhaling? of the air 
is brought about by the lungs: for as they are 
a lightly built and porous body, and have all 
their recesses opening at the base of the wind- 
pipe, when they contract and are compressed 
they necessarily force out by pressure the air 
; and, when they 
lraw the air, by their dis- 
tention, into the void by suction. 

17. ‘This then is the cause of this involuntary 
respiration—the impossibility that the fiery 
element should remain at rest: for as the 
operation of motion is proper to heat, and we 
understand that the principle of heat is to be 
found in the heart, the continual motion going 
on in this organ produces the incessant inspira- 
tion and exhalation of the air through the lungs : 
wherefore also when the ficry element is un- 
naturally augmented, the breathing of those 
fevered subjects becomes more rapid, as though 
the heart were endeavouring to quench the 
flame implanted in it by more violent ? breathing. 

18, But since our nature is poor and in need 
of supplies for its own maintenance from all 
quarters, it not only lacks air of its own, and 
the breath which excites heat, which it imports 
from without for the preservation of the living 
being, but the nourishment it finds to fill out 
the proportions of the body is an importation. 
Accordingly, it supplies the deficiency by food 
and drink, implanting in the body a certain 
faculty tor appropriating that which it requires, 
and rejecting that which is superfluous, and for 
this purpose too the fire of the heart gives 
nature no small assistance. ; 

19. For since, according to the account we 
have given, the heart which kindies by its warm 
breath the individual parts, is the most import- 
ant of the vital organs, our Maker caused it to 
be operative with its efficacious power at all 
points, that no part of it might be lett ineffectual 
or unprolitable for the regulation of the whole 
organism. Behind, therefore, it enters the 
lungs, and, by its continuous motion, drawing 


ithat organ to itself, it expands the passages to 


inhale the air, and compressing them again it 
brings about the exspiration of the imprisoned 
air; while in front, attached to the space at the 
upper extremity of the stomach, it warms it and 
makes it respond by motion to its own activity, 
rousing it, not to inhale air, but to receive its 
appropriate food: for the entrances for breath 
A ae a ee ae ee ee 


T Reading (with Forbes’ marginal sugzestion) exrvoyy. 
7 Or perhaps © tre sher,” the heart seckipg as it were for fresher 
and cooler.air, and the breath being thus accelerated in the effort to 


obtain it. 
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eee 
and food are near one another, extending | disperse air and blood (that the liquid substance 


lengthwise one alongside the other, and are 
terminated i in their upper extremity by the same 
boundary, so that their mouths are contiguous 
and the passages come to an end together in 
one mouth, from which the entrance of food is 
effected through the one, and that of the breath 
through the other. 

20. Internally, however, the closeness of the 
connection of the passages 1s not maintained 
throughout ; for the heart intervening between 
the base of the two, infuses in the one the 
powers for respiration, and in the other for 
nutriment. Now the ticry element is naturally 
inclined to seek for the material which serves 
as fuel, and this necessarily happens with regard 
to the receptacle of nourishment; for the more 
it becomes penetrated by fire through the 
neighbouring warmth, the more it draws to 
itself what nourishes the heat. And this sort 
of impulse we call appetite. 

But if the organ which contains the food 
should obtain sutticient material, not even so 
doe$ the activity of the fire become quiescent : 
but it produces asort of melting of the material 
just as in a foundry, and, dissolving the solids, 
pours them out and transfers them, as it were 
from a funnel, to the neighbouring passages : 
then separating the coarser from the pure sub- 
stance, it passes the fine part through certain 
channels to the entrance of the liver, and expels 
the sedimentary matter of the tood to the wider 
passages of the bowels, and by turning it over 
in their manifold windings retains the food for 
a time in the intestines, lest if it were easily got 
rid of by a straight passage it might at once 
excite the animal again to appetite, and man, 
like the race of irrational animals, might never 
cease from this sort of occupation. 

22. As we saw, however, that the liver has 
especial need of the co-operation of heat for the 
conversion of the fluids into blood, while this 
organ is in position distant from the heart (for 
it would, I imagine, have been impossible that, 
being one principle or root of the vital power, 
it should not be hampered by vicinity with 
another such principle), in order that the 
system may suffer no injury by the distance at 
which the heat-giving substance is placed, a 
muscular passage (and this, by those skilled in 
such matters, is called the artery) receives the 
heated air from the heart and conveys it to 
the liver, making its opening there somewhere 
beside the point at which the tluids enter, and, 
as it warms the moist substance by its heat, 
blends with the liquid something akin to fire, 
and makes the blood appear red with the tiery 
tint it produces. 

23. Issuing thence again, certain twin chan- 
nels, each enclosing its own current like a pipe, 


/may have free course when accompanied and 
lightened by the motion of the heated substance) 
in divers directions over the whole body, break- 
ing at every part into countless branching 
channels; while as the two principles of the 
vital powers mingle together (that alike which 
disperses heat, and that which supplies moisture 
to all parts of the body), they make, as it were, 
a sort of compulsory contribution from the 
| substance with which they deal to the supreme 
force in the vital economy. 

24. Now this force is that which is considered 
as residing in the cerebral membranes and the 
brain, from which it comes that every move- 
ment of a joint, every contraction of the 
muscles, every spontaneous influence that is 
exerted upon the individual members, renders 
our earthen statue active and mobile as though 
by some mechanism. For the most pure form 
of heat and the most subtle form of liquid, 
ae united by their respective forces dicots 

a process of mixture and combination, nourish 
and sustain by their moisture the brain, and 
hence in turn, being rarefied to the most pure 
condition, the exhalation that proceeds trom 
that organ anoints the membrane which encloses 
the brain, which, reaching from above down- 
wards like a pipe, extending through the succes- 
sive vertebrae, is (itself and the marrow which is 
contained in it)conterminous with the base of the 
spine, itself giving like a charioteer the impulse 
and power to all the meeting-points otf bones 


and joints, and to the branches of the muscles, 
for the motion or rest of the particular parts. 
25. For this cause too it seems to me that it 
has been granted a more secure detence, being 
distinguished, in the head, by a double shelter 
of bones round about, and in the vertebrae of 
the neck by the bulwarks formed by the pro- 
jections of the spine as well as by the diversified 
interlacings of the very form of those vertebra, 
by which it is kept in freedom from all harm, 
enjoying safety by the defence that surrounds it. 
26. So too one might suppose of the heart, 
that it is itself like some safe house fitted with 
the most solid defences, fortified by the enclos- 
ing walls of the bones round about ; tor in rear 
there is the spine, strengthened on either side 
by the shoulder-blades, and on each flank the 
enfolding position of the ribs makes that which 
is inthe midst between them difficult to injure ; 
while in front the breast-bone and the juncture 
of the collar-bone serve as a defence, that 


‘its safety may be guarded at all points from 


external causes of danger. 


27. As we see in husbandry, when the rain- 
fall from the clouds or the overflow from the 
river channels causes the land beneath it to be 
saturated with moisture (let us suppose for 
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our argument a garden, nourishing within its 
own compass countless varicties of trees, and 
all the forms of plants that grow from the 
ground, and whereof we contemplate the figure, 


quality, and individuality in great variety of 


detail); then, as these are nourished by the 
liquid element while they are in one spot, the 
power which supplies moisture to each individual 
among them is onein nature; but the individu- 
ality of the plants so nourished changes the 
liquid element into different qualities ; for the 
same substance becomes bitter in wormwood, 
and is changed into a deadly juice in hemlock, 
and becomes different in different other plants, 
in saffron, in balsam, in the poppy: for in one 
it becomes hot, in another cold, in another it 
obtains the middle quality: and in laurel and 
mastick it is scented, and in the fig and the 
pear it is sweetened, and by passing through 
the vine it is turned into the grape and into 


wine ; while the juice of the apple, the redness | 
of the rose, the radiance of the lily, the blue of 


the violet, the purple of the hyacinthine dye, 
and all that we behold in the earth, arise from 
one and the sane moisture, and are separated 
into so many varieties in respect of figure and 
aspect and quality ; the same sort of wonder is 
wrought in the animated soil of our being by 
Nature, or rather ty Nature’s Lord. Bones, 
cartilages, veins, arteries, nerves, ligatures, flesh, 
skin, fat, hair, glands, nails, eyes, nostrils, cars, 
—all such things as these, and countless others 
in addition, while separated trom one another 
by various peculiarities, are nourished by the 
one form of nourishment in ways proper to 
their own nature, in the sense that the nourish- 
ment, when it is brought into close relation 
with any of the subjects, is afso changed accord- 
ing to that to which it approaches, and becomes 
adapted and allied to the special nature of the 
part. For if it should bein the neighbourhood 
of the eye, it blends with the visual part and is 


are formed, those, I mean, intended for life and 
for good life, and any other class which we 
included with these in our first division. 

29. lor our purpose was to show that the 
seminal cause of our constitution is neither a 
soul without body, nor a body, without soul, 
but that, from animated and living bodies, it is 
generated at the first as a living and animate 
being, and that our humanity takes it and 
cherishes it like a nursling with the resources 
she herself possesses, and it thus grows on both 
sides and makes its growth manifest correspond- 


jingly in either part :—for it at once displays, 


by this artificial and scientific process of forma- 
tion, the power of soul that is interwoven in it, 
appearing at first somewhat obscurely, but after- 
wards increasing in radiance concurrently with 
the perfecting of the work. 

30. And as we may see with stone-carvers— 
for the artist’s purpose is to produce in stone 
the figure of some animal; and with this in his 
mind, he first severs the stone from its kindred 
matter, and then, by chipping away the super- 
fluous parts of it, advances somehow by the 
intermediate step of his first outline to the 
imitation which he has in his purpose, so that 
even an unskilled observer may, by what he 
sees, conjecture the aim of his art; again, by 
working at it, he brings it more nearly to the 
semblance of the object he has in view ; lastly, 
producing in the material the perfect and 
finished figure, he brings his art to its con- 
clusion, and that which a little before was a 
shapeless stone is a lion, or a man, or whatso- 
ever it may be that the artist has made, not by 
the change of the material into the figure, but 
by the figure being wrought upon the material. 
If one supposes the like in the case of the soul 
he is not far from probability ; for we say that 
Nature, the all-contriving, takes from its kindred 
matter the part that comes from the man, and 
moulds her statue within herself. And as the 


appropriately distributed by the difference of|form follows upon the gradual working of the 


the coats round the eye, among the single 
parts ; or, if it flow to the auditory parts, it 


stone, at first somewhat indistinct, but more 
perfect after the completion of the work, so 


is mingled with the auscultatory nature, or if|/too in the moulding of its instrument the form 


it is in the lip, it becomes lip; and it grows 
solid in bone, and grows soft in marrow, and is 
made tense with the sinew, and extended with 
the surface, and passes into the nails, and is 
fined down for the growth of the hair, by cor- 
respondent exhalations, producing hair that is 
somewhat curly or wavy if it makes its way 
through winding passages, while, if the course 
of the exhalations that go to form the hair lies 
straight, it renders the hair stiff and straight. 
28. Our argument, however, has wandcred 
far from its purpose, going deep into the works 
of nature, and endeavouring to describe how 
and from what materials our particular organs 


of the soul is expressed in the substratum, in- 
completely in that which is still incomplete, 
perfect in that which is perfect; indeed it 
would have been perfect from the beginning had 
our nature not been maimed by evil. Thus our 
community in that generation which is subject 
to passion and of animal nature, brings it about 
that the Divine image does not at once shine 
forth at our formation, but brings man to perfec- 
tion bya certain method and sequence, through 
those attributes of the soul which are material, 
and belong rather to the animal creation. 

31. Some such doctrine as this the great 
apostle also teaches us in his Epistle to the 
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Corinthians, when he says, “When I was a/| 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became | 
aman I put away childish things3”; not that! 
the soul which arises in the man is different 
from that which we know to be in the boy, 
and the childish intellect fails while the manly 
intellect takes its being in us; but that the 
same soul displays its imperfect condition in 
the one, its perfect state in the other. 

32. For we say that those things are alive 
which spring up and grow, and no one would 
deny that all things that participate in life | 
and natural motion are animate, yet at the} 
same time one cannot say that such life par-| 
takes of a perfect soul,—for though a certain 
animate operation exists in plants, it does not 
attain to the motions of sense; and on the 
other hand, though a certain further .animate | 
power exists in the brutes, neither does this 
attain perfection, since it does not contain in 
itself the grace of reason and intelligence. 


. 3 x Cor. xiii, 11. 


wee 


33. And even so we say that the true and 
perfect,soul is the human soul, recognized by 
every Operation ; and anything else that shares 
in lite we call animate by a sort of customary 
misuse of language, because in these cases the 
soul does not exist in a perfect condition, but 


‘only certain parts of the operation of the soul, 


which in man also (according to Moses’ mysti- 
cal account of man’s origin) we learn to have 
accrued when he made himself like this sensuous 
world. Thus Paul, advising those who were 
able to hear him to lay hold on perfection, 
indicates also the mode in which they may 
attain that object, telling them that they must 
“put off the old man,” and put on the man 
“which is renewed atter the image of Him that 
created him +4.” 

34. Now may we all return to that Divine 
grace in which God at the first created man, 


/when He said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image 


and likeness”; to Whom be glory and might 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


4 Col. iii. 9, 10. 
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ON THE SOUL AND THE RESURRECTION. 


ARGUMENT. 


_ THE mind, in times of bereavement, craves a certainty gained by reasoning as to the 
existence of the soul after death. . 

First, then : Virtue will be impossible, if deprived of the life of eternity, her only advantage. 

But this is a moral argument. The case calls for speculative and scientific treatment. 

How is the objection that the nature of the soul, as of real things, is material, to be met? 

Thus ; the truth of this doctrine would involve the truth of Atheism; whereas Atheism is 
refuted by the fact of the wise order that reigns in the world. In other words, the spirituality of 
God cannot be denied: and this proves the possibility of spiritual or immaterial existence : and 
therefore, that of the soul. ; 

But is God, then, the same thing as the soul? 

No: but man is “‘a little world in himself ;” and we may with the same right conclude from 
this Microcosm to the actual existence of an immaterial soul, as from the phenomena of the 
world to the reality of God’s existence. 

A Definition of the soul is then given, for the sake of clearness in the succeeding discussion. 
It is @ created, Living, intellectual being, with the power, as long as it is provided with organs, of 
sensuous perception. For “the mind sees,” not the eye; take, for instance, the meaning of 
the phases of the moon. The objection that the “organic machine” of the body produces all 
thought is met by the instance of the water-organ. Such machines, if thought were really an 
attribute of matter, ought to build themselves spontaneously : whereas they are a direct proot 
of an ruzzsib/e thinking power in man. A work of Art means mind: there is a thing perceived, 
and a thing not perceived. 

But still, what zs this thing not perceived ? 

If it has no sensible quality whatever—Where is it ? 

The answer is, that the same question might be asked about the Deity (Whose existence is 
not denied). 

Then the Mind and the Deity are identical ? 


Not so: in its substantial existence, as separable from matter, the soul is “ke God; but this ° 


likeness does not extend to sameness; it resembles God as a copy the original. 

As being “simple and uncompounded ” the soul survives the dissolution of the composite 
body, whose scattered elements it will continue to accompany, as if watching over its property 
till the Resurrection, when it will clothe itself in them anew. 

The soul was defined “an svfe//ectual being.” But anger and desire are not of the body 
either. Are there, then, two or three souls?—Answer. Anger and desire do xo¢t belong to the 
essence of the soul, but are only among its varying states ; they are not originally part of ourselves, 
and we can and must rid ourselves of them, and bring them, as long as they continue to mark 
our community with the brute creation, into the service of the good. They are the “ tares ” ol 
the heart, while they serve any other purpose. 

But where will the soul “accompany its elements ” ?—Hades is not a particular spot ; it means 
the Invisible ; those passages in the Bible in which the regions under the earth are alluded to 
are explained as allegorical, although the partizans of the opposite interpretation need not be 
combated. 

But how will the soul know the scattered elements of the once familiar form? This ts 
answered by two illustrations (not analogies). The skill of the painter, the force that has united 
numerous colours to form a single tint, will, if (by some miracle) that actual tint was to fall back 
into those various colours, be cognizant of each one of these last, e.g. the tone and size of the 


, 
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drop of gold, of red, &c.; and could at will recombine them. The owner of a cup of clay 
would know its fragments (by their shape) amidst a mass of fragments of clay vessels of other 
shapes, or even if they were plunged again into their native clay. So the soul knows its elements 
amidst their “kindred dust”; or when each one has: flitted back to its own primeval source 
on the confines of the Universe. 

But how does this harmonize with the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus? 

The bodies of both were in the grave : and so all that is said of them is in a spiritual sense. 
But the sow? can suffer still, being cognizant, not only of the elements of the whole body, but of 
those that formed each member, e. ¢. the tongue. By the relations of the Rich Man are meant 
the impressions made on his soul by the things of flesh and blood. » 

But if we must have no emotions in the next world, how shall there be virtue, and how shall 
there be love of God? For anger, we saw, contributed to the one, desire to the other. 

We shall be like God so far that we shall always contemplate the Beautiful in Him. Now, 
God, in contemplating Himself, has no desire and hope, no regret and memory. The moment 
of fruition is always present, and so His Love is perfect, without the need of any emotion. So 
will it be with us. God draws “that which belongs to Him ” to this blessed passionlessness ; and 
in this very drawing consists the torment of a passion-laden soul. Severe and long-continued 
pains in eternity are thus decreed to sinners, not because God hates them, nor for the sake alone 
of punishing them; but “because what belongs to God must a¢ avy cost be preserved for Him.” 
The degree of pain which must be endured by each one is necessarily proportioned to the 
measure of the wickedness. 5 

God will thus be ‘all in all”; yet the loved one’s form will then be woven, though into a 
more ethereal texture, of the same elements as before. (This is not Nirvana.) 

Here the doctrine of the Resurrection is touched. The Christian Resurrection and that of 
the heathen philosophies coincide in that the soul is reclothed from some elements of the 
Universe. But there are fatal objections to the latter under its two forms : 

Transmigration pure and simple; 
The Platonic Soul-rotation. 
The first—z. Obliterates the distinction between the mineral or vegetable, and the spiritual, 
world. 
2. Makes it a sin to eat and drink. 
Both—3. Confuse the moral choice. 
4. Make heaven the cradle of vice, and earth of virtue. 
5. Contradict the truth that they assume, that there is no change in heaven. 
6. Attribute every birth to a vice, and therefore are either Atheist or Manichzan. 
7. Make a life a chapter pf accidents. 
8. Contradict facts of moral character. : 

God 7s the cause of our life, both in body and soul. 

But when and ow does the soul come into existence? 

The Aow we can never know. 

There are objections to seeking the material for any created thing either in God, or outside 
God. But we may regard the whole Creation as the vea//zed thoughts of God. (Anticipation of 
Malebranche.) ; 

The when may be determined. Objections to the existence of soul Jefore body have been 
given above. But soul is necessary to life, and the embryo lives. 

Therefore soul is not born efter body. So body and soul are born together. 

As to the number of souls, Humanity itself is a thought of God not yet completed, as these 
continual additions prove. When it is completed, this “ progress of Humanity” will cease, by 
there being no more births: and no births, no deaths. 

Before answering objections to the Scriptural doctrine of the Resurrection, the passages that 
contain it are mentioned: especially Psalm cxvill. 27 (LXX.). 

The various objections to it, to the Purgatory /o fo/low, and to the Judgment, are then stated ; 


especially that 


A man is not the same being (physically) two days together. Which phase of him, then, is 
to rise again, be tortured (if need be), and judged ? 
They are all answered by a Definition of the Resurrection, 1. e. the restoration of man to his 
original state. 1n that, there is neither age nor infancy ; and the “coats of skins” are laid aside. 
When the process of purification has been completed, the better attributes of the soul appear— 
imperishability, life, honour, grace, glory, power, and, in short, all that belongs to human nature 


as the image of Deity. 
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ON THE SOUL AND 


BASIL, great amongst the saints, had departed 
from this life to God; and the impulse to 
mourn for him was shared by all the churches. 
But his sister the Teacher was still living; and 
so I journeyed to her’, yearning for an inter- 
change of sympathy over the loss of her brother. 
My soul was right sorrow-stricken by this 
grievous blow, and I sought for one who could 
feel it equally, to mingle my tears with. But 
when we were in each other's presence the sight 
of the Teacher awakened all my pain ; for she 
too was lying in a state of prostration even unto 
death. Well, she gave in to me for a little 
while, like a skilful driver, in the ungovernable 
violence of my grief; and then she tried to 
check me by speaking , and to correct with the 

_ curb of her reasonings the disorder of my soul. 
She quoted the Apostl e’s words about the dusty 
of not being “grieved for them that sleep” 
because only “men without hope” have such 
feelings. With a heart still fermenting with my 
pain, I asked— 

2 How can that ever be practised by mankind ? 


1 Gregory himself tells us, in his life of S. Macrina, that he 
went to see her after the Council of Antioch. (This and Basil’s 
death occurred in the year 379: so that this Dialogue was probably 
composed i in 380. *Vhe mterval during which the circumstances 
of our times of trials prevented any vis sits had been long.” He goes 
onfosay (p. 189 5.) ; *f And that she might ¢ ause me no depression of 
spirits, she sonichow subdued the noise and concealed the difficulty 
of her breathing, and assumed perfect cheerfulness: she not only 
started pleasant topics herself, but suggested them as well by the 
questions which she asked. ‘Ihe conversation led naturally to the 
mention of our great Basil. While my very soul sank and my 
countenance was saddened and fell, she herself was so far from 
going with me into the depths of mourning, that she made the 
mention of that saintly name an opportumity lor the most sublime 


philosophy. Examining human nature ina scientific way, disclos- 

ing the divine plan that underlies all afflictions, and dealing, as if 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, with all the questions relating to a 
future life, she maintaine d such a discourse that my soul sce med to 
be lifted “along with her words almost beyond the compass of 
humanity, and, as I[ followed her argument, to be pli wed within the 
sanctuary of heaven.” Again (p. 190 B): ‘And if ny tract would 
not thereby be extended to an endiess length, 1 would have reported 
everything in its order; 4. ¢. how her argument lifted her as she 
went into the philosophy both of the soul, and of the causes of our 


life in the flesh, and of the final cause of Man and his mortality, and 
of death and the return thence into life again, In all of it her 
reasoning continued clear and consecutive ; it flowed on so easily 
and naturally that it was like the water from some spring falling 
unimpeded downwards.” 

2 ‘Iwo grounds are here given why this practice of grief for the 
departed is difficult to give up. One lies in the natural abhorrence 
of death, showing itself in two ways, viz. in our grief over others 
dying, and in recoiling from our own death, expressed by two 
evenly balanced sentences, ore THY OpwvTwY .. . ols TE GY. . .; in 
the latter a second ovte might have been expected ; 


THE RESURRECTION: 


There is such an instinctive and deep-seated 
abhorrence of death in all! Those who look 
on a death-bed can hardly bear the sight; and 
those whom death approaches recoil from him 
all they can. Why, even the law that controls 
us puts death highest on the list of crimes, and 
highest on the hst of punishments. By what 
device, then, can we bring ourselves to regard 


|as nothing a departure from life even in the 


case of a stranger, not to mention that of 
relations, when so be they cease to live? We 
see before us the whole course of human life 
aiming at this one thing, viz. how we may 
continue in this life; indeed it is for this that 
houses have been invented by us to live in; 
in order that our bodies may not be prostrated 
in their environment; by cold or heat. Agri- 
| culture, again, what is it but the providing of 
our sustenance? In fact all thought about how 
we are to go on living is occasioned by the fear 
of dying. Why is medicine so honoured amongst 
men? Because it is thought to carry on the com- 
bat with death toa certain extent by its methods. 
Why do we have corslets, and long shields, and 
greaves, and helmets, and all the defensive 
armour, and inclosures of fortifications, and iron- 
barred gates, except that we fear to die? Death 
then being naturally so terrible to us, how can 
it be easy for a survivor to obey this command 
to remain unmoved over friends departed ? 

Why, what is the especial pain you feel, 
asked the Teacher, in the mere necessity itself 
of dying? This common talk of unthinking 
persons 1s no sufficient accusation. 

What! is there no occasion for grieving, I 
replied to her, when we see one who so lately 


j lived and spoke becoming all of a sudden life- 


less and motionless, with the sense of every 
bodily organ extinct, with no sight or hearing 
in Operation, or any other faculty of appre- 
hension that sense possesses; and if you apply 
anacoluthon is frequent in dialogue. Oehler is wrong in giving to 
the second re an intensive force, 7. e. “much more.” ‘Lhe other 
ground lies in the attitude of the law towards death. 

3 Keading mepeexovte t the same word is used below, ‘fas long 
as the breath within was held in by the enveloping substance ” 
(see p. 432, note 8. Here it means ‘the air’: as in Marcus An- 


fe 


but such an | toninus, Lib. iv. 59. 
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fire or steel to him, even if you were to plunge 
a sword into the body, or cast it to the beasts 
of prey, or if you bury it beneath a mound, 
that dead man is alike unmoved at any treat- 
ment? Seeing, then, that this change is ob- 
served in all these ways, and that principle of 
life, whatever it might be, disappears all at 
once out of sight, as the flame of an extinguished 
lamp which burnt on it the moment before 
neither remains upon the wick nor passes to 
some other place, but completely disappears, 
how can such a change be borne without 
emotion by one who has no clear ground to 
rest upon? We fear the departure of the 
spirit, we see the shell that is left; but of the 
part that has been separated we are ignorant, 
both as to its nature, and as to the place 
whither it has fled; for neither earth, nor air, 
nor water, nor any other element can show as 
residing within itself this force that has left the 
body, at whose withdrawal a corpse only remains, 
ready for dissolution. 

Whilst I was thus enlarging on the subject, 
the Teacher signed to me with her hand 4, and 
said: Surely what alarms and disturbs your 
mind is not the thought that the soul, instead 
of lasting for ever, ceases with the body’s 
dissolution ! 

I answered rather audaciously, and without 
due consideration of what I said, for my pas- 
sionate grief had not yet given me back my 
judgment. In fact, I said that the Divine utter- 
ances seemed to me like mere commands com- 
pelling us to believe that the soul lasts for ever ; 
not, however, that we were led by them to this 
belief by any reasoning. Our mind within us 
appears slavishly to accept the opinion enforced, 
but not to acquiesce with a spontaneous 1m- 
pulse. Hence our sorrow over the departed is 
all the more grievous ; we do not exactly know 
whether this vivifying principle is anything by 
itself; where it is, or how it is; whether, in 
fact, it exists in any way at all anywhere. This 
uncertainty 5 about the real state of the case 
balances the opinions on either side; many 


adopt the one view, many the other; and in-| 


deed there are certain persons, of no small 
philosophical reputation amongst the Grecks, 
who have held and maintained this which I 
have just said. 

Away, she cried, with that pagan nonsense! 


4 Reading xaraceicaga 7H xetpi, instead of the vox nihili 
petaceioasa of the two Paris Editions, which can be accounted for 
by wera being repeated in error from peragy. ‘Uhe question which 
this gesture accompanied is one to which it would be very appro- 
priate. ‘The reading adopted is that of the Codex Urfenbach, and 
this phrase, xatagelecy 77) xecpi, isunimpeachable tor ** commanding 
silence,” being used by Polybius, and Xenophon (without xeept). 
Wolfand Krabinger prefer this reading to that of most of the Codd., 
raragtyjcaga: and doubtless Silanus read it (‘* manu silentio 
imperato "’). ay : ; ' es 

Stoas... adyAda. This is Krabinger’s reading (for tows .. « 
4 detAta in the Parisian Editions) with abundant MS, authority. 


For therein the inventor of lies fabricates false 
theories only to harm the Truth. Observe 
this, and nothing else; that such a view about 
the soul amounts to nothing less than the 
abandoning of virtue, and seeking the pleasure 
of the moment only; the life of eternity, by 
which alone virtue claims the advantage, must 
be despaired of. 

And pray how, I asked, are we to get a firm 


‘and unmovable belief in the soul’s continu- 


ance? I, too, am sensible of the fact that 
human life will be bereft of the most beautiful 
ornament that life has to give, I mean virtue, 
unless an undoubting contidence with regard 
to this be established within us. What, indeed, 
has virtue to stand upon in the case of those 
persons who conceive of this present life as the 


‘limit of their existence, and hope for nothing 


beyond ? 

Well, replied the Teacher, we must seek 
where we may get a beginning for our discus- 
sion upon this point; and if you please, let the 
defence of the opposing views be undertaken 
by yourself; for I see that your mind is a little 
inclined to accept such a brief. Then, after 
the conflicting belief has been stated, we shall 
be able to look for the truth. 

When she made this request, and I had de- 
precated the suspicion that I was making the 
objections in real earnest, instead of only wish- 
ing to gct a firm ground for the belief about 
the soul by calling into court® first what is 
aimed against this view, I began— 

Would not the defenders of the. opposite 
belief say this: that the body, being composite, 
must necessarily be resolved into that of which 
it is composed? And when the coalition of 
elements in the body ceases, each of those 
elements naturally gravitates towards its kindred 
element with the irresistible bias of like to like; 
the heat in us will thus unite with heat, the earthy 
with the solid, and each of the other elements 
also will pass towards its like. 
will the soul be atter that? If one affirm that 
it is in those elements, one will be obliged to 


admit that it is identical with them, for this - 
fusion could not possibly take place between 


two things of different natures. But this being 
granted, the soul must necessarily be viewed as 
a complex thing, fused as it is with qualities 
so opposite. But the complex is not simple, 
but must be classed with the composite, and 
the composite is necessarily dissoluble; and 


© avrimurrovTwY mpdos Tov oxoTmby TovTOv UroxAndévtTwy: ‘he 
reading of the Parisian Mditions, Lut the preponderance of Ms. 
authority is in favour ot darexAvéevrarv, “st qua ad hoe propositum 
opponuntur soluta fuerme,’”” Krabinger, | ‘The force of v7d will then 
be “ by way of rejoinder.” ‘Lhe idea in oxomov seems to be that 
of a butt set up to be shot at. All the MSS., but not the 
Paris Editions, have the article before avremitrovtwy : but it is 
not absolutely necessary, for Gregory not unfrequently omits it 
before participles, when his meaning is general, 4 ¢. “ Everything 
that,” Xe. 
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dissolution means the destruction of the com- 
pound; and the destructible is not immortal, 
else the flesh itself, resolvable as it is into its 
constituent elements, might so be called im- 
mortal. If, on the other hand, the soul is 
something other than these elements, where 
can our reason suggest a place for it to be, 
when it is thus, by virtue of its alien nature, not | 
to be discovered in those elements, and there 
is no other place in the world, either, where it 
may continue, in harmony with its own deculiar 
character, to exist? Dut, if a thing can be 
found nowhere, plainly it has no existence. 
The Teacher sighed gently at these words of 
mine, and then said; Maybe these were the 
objections, or such as these, that the Stoics and 
Epicureans collected at Athens made in answer 
to the Apostle. I hear that Epicurus carried 
his theories in this very direction. The frame- 
work of things was to his mind a fortuitous? and 
mechanical aflair, without a Providence pene- | 
trating its operations ; and, as a piece with this, 
he thought that human life was like a bubble, | 
existing only as long as the breath within was 
held in by the enveloping substance 8, inasmuch 
as our body wasa mere membrane, as it were, 
encompassing a breath; and that on the collapse 
of the inflation the imprisoned essence was 
extinguished. To him the visible was the limit 
of existence; he made our senses the only 
means of our apprehension of things; he com- 
pletely closed the eyes of his soul, and was 
incapable of seeing anything in the intelligible 
and immaterial world, just as a man, who is! 
imprisoned in a cabin whose walls and roof 
obstruct the view outside, remains without a| 
glimpse of all the wonders of the sky. Verily, | 
everything in the universe that is seen to be an 
object of sense is as an earthen wall, forming 
in itself a barrier between the narrower souls 
and that intelligible world which is ready for 
their contemplation ; and it is the earth and| 
water and fire alone that such behold ; whence 
comes each of these elements, in what and by | 
what they are encompassed, such souls because 
of their narrowness cannot detect. While the 


| 


i 


| 


7 ws Tuxala, x. 7. A. It is better to connect this directly with 
Epicurus himself, than to refer it, by bracketing the preceding 
sentence (with Ochler), to his followers. Macrina infers from the 
opinions known to her of Epicurus, what he must have said about 
the human soul: #. +. that it was a bubble; and then what his 
followers probably said. ‘here is no evidence that Epicurus used 
this actual figure : still Gregory may be recording his very words.— 
Lucian (Charon, 68) enlarges on such a simile: and his wxvpopor 
dvonwa, as a description of main, is reproduced by Gregory himself 
in Orat, de Keatitud, p. 768 D. . 

8 tw meprexorTt, Sifanus takes this of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. So also Krabinger, “ aere circumfiso,” just as above 
(182 A.) it does certainly mean the air, and Wolf quotes a passage 
to that effect from Marcus Antoninus and the present instance al-o 
Still there is no reason that it should not here mean the body of the 
man, which is as it were acase retentive of the vital breath within 5 
and the sense seems to require it. As to the construction, although 


moupodvé is sometimes masculine in later Greek, yet it is much 
more likely that mepiradévros (not meperedevros of the Paris Edits.) 
is the gemitive absolute with Tov gwyuatos: Tw meptexorTe would 
then very naturally refer to this. H 


sight of a garment suggests to any one the 
weaver of it, and the thought of the shipwright 
comes at the sight of the ship, and the hand of 
the builder is brought to the mind of him who 
sees the building, these little souls gaze upon the 
world, but their eyes are blind to Him whom all 
this thatwe see around us makes manifest ; and so 
they propound their clever and pungent doctrines 
about the soul’s evanishment ;—body from ele- 
ments, and elements from body, and, besides, 
the impossibility of the soul’s self-existence (if it 
is not to be one of these elements, or lodged in 


|one); for if these opponents suppose that by 


virtue of the soul not being akin to the elements 
it is nowhere after death, they must propound, 
to begin with, the absence of the soul from the 
fleshly life as well, seeing that the body itself is 
nothing but a concourse of those elements ; and 


‘so they must not tell us that the soul is to be 
‘found there either, independently vivifying 


their compound. If it is not possible for the 
soul to exist affer death, though the elements 
do, then, I say, according to this teaching our 
life as well is proved to be nothing else but 
death. But if on the other hand they do not 
make the existence of the soul now in the body 
a question for doubt, how can they maintain its 
evanishment when the body is resolved into its 
elements? Then, secondly, they must. employ 
an equal audacity against the God in this 
Nature too. For how can they assert that the 
intelligible and immaterial Unseen can be dis- 
solved and diffused into the wet and the soft, as 
also into the hot and the dry, and so hold to- 
gether the universe in existence through being, 
though not of a kindred nature with the things 
which it penetrates, yet not thereby incapable 
of so penetrating them? Let them, therefore, 


|remove from their system the very Deity Who 


upholds the world. 

That is the very point, I said, upon which 
our adversaries cannot fail to have doubts ; viz. 
that all things depend on God and are encom- 


| passed by Him, or, that there is any divinity at 


all transcending the physical world. 

It would be more fitting, she cried, to be 
silent about such doubts, and not to deign to 
make any answer to such foolish and wicked 
propositions; for there is a Divine precept 
torbidding us to answer a fool in his folly ; ‘and 
he must be a fool, as the Prophet declares, who 
says that there isno God. But since one needs 
must speak, I will urge upon you an argument 
which is not mine nor that of any human being 
(for it would then be of small value, whosoever 
spoke it), but an argument which the whole 
Creation enunciates by the medium of its 
wonders to the audience? of the eye, with a 


9 But Dr. Hermann Schmidt sees even more than this in this bold 
figure. ‘Lhe Creation preaches, as it were, and its tones are first 
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ON THE SOUL AND 


skilful and artistic utterance that reaches the 
heart. The Creation proclaims outright the 
Creator ; for the very heavens, as the Prophet 
says, declare the glory of God with their un- 
utterable words. We see the universal harmony 
in the wondrous sky and on the wondrous earth; 
how elements essentially opposed to each other 
are all woven toxether in an ineffable union to 
serve one common end, each contributing its 
particular force to maintain the whole; how 
the unmingling and mutually repellent do not 
fly apart from each other by virtue of their 
peculiarities, any more than they are destroyed, 
when compounded, by such contraricty ; how 
those elements which are naturally buoyant 
move downwards, the heat of the sun, for 1n- 
stance, descending in the rays, while the bodies 
which possess weight are lifted by becoming 
rarefied in vapour, so that water contrary to its 
nature ascends, being conveyed through the air 
to the upper regions; how too that fire of the 
firmament so penetrates the earth that even its 
abysses feel the heat; how the moisture of the 
rain infused into the soil generates, one though 
it be by nature, myriads of differing germs, and 
animates in due proportion each subject of its 
influence ; how very swiftly the polar sphere re- 
volves, how the orbits within it move the contrary 
way, with all the eclipses, and conjunctions, and 
measured intervals? of the planets. We see all 
this with the piercing eyes of mind, nor can we 
fail to be taught by means of such a spectacle 
that a Divine power, working with skill and 
method, is manifesting itself in this actual world, 
and, penetrating each portion, combines those 
portions with the whole and completes the 
whole by the portions, and encompasses the 
universe with a single all-controlling force, self- 
centred and self-contained, never ceasing from 
its motion, yet never altering the position which 
it holds. 

And pray how, I asked, does this belief in 
the existence of God prove 
exis.ence of the human soul? For God, surely, 
is not the same thing as the soul, so that, if the | 
one were believed in, the other must nec essarily 
be believed in. 

She replied: It has been said by wise men 
that man is a little world? in himself and con- 
tains all the elements which go to complete the 
universe. 
seems), we perhaps shall need no other ally 
than it to establish the truth of our conception 


heard in our hearts (évnyodvros tH Kapdia): and these tones are 
then reflected back from the heart to the contemplating eye, which 
thus becomes not as seing ouly, but a hearing (axpoarys yurerac) 
organ, in its extern: il ac tivity. 

7 évappovions amograsets, t. €. to whic h the music of the _Pheres 
was due: see Macrobius, Somuinm Seipronis, c. 4: for the “retro- 


grade” motion of the planets above, see Joannes de Sacro Losco, 
Sphera (1564), Ps 47, $449- 
2 See Un the Miskin, yg of Man, c, Vili. 5. 
VOL. Ve F 


along with it the| 


If this view is a true one (and so it 
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of the soul. And our concepticn of it is this ; 
that it exists, with a rare and peculiar nature of 
its own, independently of the body with its 
gross texture. We get our exact knowledge of 
this outer world from the apprehension of our 
senses, and these sensational operations them- 
|selves lead us on to the understanding of the 
‘super-sensual world of fact and thought, and 
|our eye thus becomes the interpreter of that 
almighty wisdom which is visible in the universe, 
and points in itself to the Being Who encom- 
passes it. Just so, when we look to our inner 
world, we find no slight grounds there also, in 
the known, for conjecturing the unknown ; and 
the unknown there also is that which, being the 
object of thought and not of sight, eludes the 
grasp of sense. 

I rejoined, Nay, it may be very possible to 
infer a wisdom transcending the universe from 
the skilful and artistic designs observable in this 
harmonized fabric of physical nature; but, as 
regards the soul, what knowledge is possible to 
those who would trace, from any indications 
| the body has to give, the unknown through the 
known? 

Most certainly, the Virgin replied, the soul 
herself, to those who wish to follow the wise 
proverb and know themselves, is a competent 3 
instructress ; of the fact, I mean, that she is 
an immaterial and spiritual thing, working and 
moving in a way corresponding to her peculiar 
|nature, and evincing these peculiar emotions 
through the organs of the body. For this 
| bodily organization exists the same even in 
those who have just been reduced by death to 
the state of corpses, but it remains without 
motion or action because the force of the soul 
is no longer in it, It moves only when there is 
sensation in the organs, and not only that, but 
|the mental force by means of that sensation 
penetrates with its own impulses and moves 
whither it will all those organs of sensation. 

What then, I asked, is the soul? Perhaps 
there may be some possible means of delineat- 
ing its nature; so that we may have some com- 
prehension of this subject, in the way of a 
sketch. 

Its definition, the Teacher replied, has been 
attempted in different ways by different writers, 
each according to his own bent ; but the follow- 
ing 1s our opinion about it. The soul is an 
essence created, and living, and intellectual, 
transmitting from itself to an organized and 
sentient body the power of living and of grasp- 
ing objects of sense, as long as a_ natural 
constitution capable of this holds together. 

Saying this she pointed to the physician ¢ 


3 ixavn. This is the reading of LG Pod A and B (of Krabinger , 
but the common reading is et Kav 7! 

4 It may be noticed that besides the physician several others 
were present. Cf, 242 D, trois moAAots maprKadnmevots, 
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who was sitting to watch her state, and said: 
There is a proof of what I say close by us. 
How, I ask, does this man, by putting his 
fingers to feel the pulse, hear in a manner, 
through this sense of touch, Nature calling 
loudly to him and telling him of her peculiar 
pain; in fact, that the disease in the body is an 
inflammatory one 5, and that the malady origin- 
ates in this or that internal organ; and that 
there is such and such a degree of fever? How 
too is he taught by the agency of the eye other 
facts of this kind, when he looks to see the 
posture of the patient and watches the wasting 
of the flesh? As, too, the state of the com- 
plexion, pale somewhat and bilious, and the 
gaze of the eyes, as is the case with those in 
pain, involuntarily inclining to sadness, indicate 
the internal condition, so the ear gives informa- 
tion of the like, ascertaining the nature of the 
malady by the shortness of the breathing and 
by the groan that comes with it. One might 
say that even the sense of smell in the expert 
is not incapable of detecting the kind of dis- 
order, but that it notices the secret suffering of 
the vitals in the particular quality of the breath. 
Could this be so if there were not a certain 
force of intelligence present in each organ of 
the senses? What would our hand have taught 
us of itself, without thought conducting it from 
feeling to understanding the subject before it? 
What would the ear, as separate from mind, or 
the eye or the nostril or any other organ have 
helped towards the settling of the question, all 
by themselves? Verily, it is most true what 
one of heathen culture is recorded to have said, 
that it is the mind that sees and the mind that 
hears®, Else, if you will not allow this to be 
true, you must tell me why, when you look at 
the sun, as you have been trained by your in- 
structor to look at him, you assert that he is not 
in the breadth of his disc of the size he appears 
to the many, but that he exceeds by many 
times the measure of the entire earth. Do you 
not confidently maintain that it is so, because 
you have arrived by reasoning through phe- 
nomena at the conception of such and sucha 
movement, of such distances of time and space, 
of such causes of eclipse? And when you look 
at the waning and waxing moon you are taught 


S Krabinger’s Latin ‘‘in intentione,” though a literal translation, 
hardly represents the full force of this passage, which is interesting 


because, the terms being used specially, if not only, of fevers or 
inflammation, it is evident that the speaker has her own illness in. 
mind, and her words are thus more natural than if she spoke of 
. patients generally. If ev emtrages is translated ‘at its height,” 
this will verv awkwardly anticipate what lollows, émt romovée. . . 
émitagts. he doctor is supposed simply to class the complaint as 
belonging to the order of those which manifest themselves 6¢ 


émttdcews, as opposed to those which do so 6’ dvécews : he then 
descends to particulars, £ ¢. émt togovbe. ‘Phe demonstrative in 


other truths by the visible figure of that heavenly 
body, viz. that it is in itself devoid of light, and 
that it revolves inthe circle nearest to the earth, 
and that it is lit by light from the sun; just as 
is the case with mirrors, which, receiving the 
sun upon them, do not reflect rays of their own, 
but those of the sun, whose light is given back 
from their smooth flashing surface. Those who 
see this, but do not examine it, think that the 
light cornes from the moon herself. But that 
this is not the case is proved by this; that when 
she is diametrically facing the sun she has the 
wiole of the disc that looks our way illumin- 
ated; but, as she traverses her own circle of 
revolution quicker from moving in a narrower 
space, she herself has completed this more than 
twelve times before the sun has once travelled 
round his; whence it happens that her sub- 
stance is not always covered with light. For 
her position facing him is not maintained in 
the frequency of her revolutions; but, while 
this position causes the whole side of the moon 
which looks to us to be illumined, directly she 
moves sideways her hemisphere which is turned 
to us necessarily becomes partially shadowed, 
and only that which is turned to him meets his 
embracing rays; the brightness, in fact, keeps 
on retiring from that which can no longer see 
the sun to that which still sees him, until she 
passes right across the sun’s disc and receives 
his rays upon her hinder part; and then the 
fact of her being in herself totally devoid of 
light and splendour causes the side turned to 
us to be invisible while the further hemisphere 
is all in light ; and this is called the completion? 
of her waning. But when again, in her own 
revolution, she has passea the sun and she is 
transverse to his rays, the side which was dark 
just before begins to shine a little, for the rays 
move from the illumined part to that so lately 
invisible. You see what the eye does teach ; 
and yet it would never of itself have afforded 
this insight, without something that looks 
through the eyes and uses the data of the senses 
as mere guides to penetrate from the apparent 
to the unseen. It is needless toadd the methods 
of geometry that lead us step by step through 
visible delineations to truths that lie out of sight, 
and countless other instances which all prove 
that apprehension is the work of an intellectual 
essence deeply seated in our nature, acting 
through the operation of our bodily senses. 

But what, I asked, if, insisting on the great 


7 brep 5) mavreAns TOU grocyctov metwaots AcyeTat, “* pertecta 
elementi diminutio; ” dmep referring to the dark “new” moon just 
described, which certainly es the consummation of the waning of the 
moon? though itis not itself a pwedwors.—Uhis last cousideration, 
and the use of 5), and the introduction of tov oroLXelou, favour 


ravéde tov onAayxvwy has the same force as in ro év Twée Jepuov, another meaning which might be given, 7. ¢. by joining MauTSAS 
arg C, “such and such;” the nobler organs (viscera thoracis) of | with rod wrotxecuu, and makin orep refer to the whole passage oe 
course are here meant. Gregory himself gives a list of them, 250C. | the moon from full to new, “which indeed is commonly (but er 

6 A trochaic line to this etiect from the comedian Epicharmus is | roneously) spoken of as a saéstandcad diminution of the clementary 


quoted by Theodoret, De Fide, p. 15. 


body éése//," ag if it were a true and real decrease of bulk. 
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differences which, in spite of a certain quality 
of matter shared alike by all elements in their 
visible form, exist between each particular kind 
of matter (motion, for instance, is not the same 
in all, some moving up, some down; nor form, 
nor quality either), some one were to say that 
there was in the same manner incorporated in, 
and belonging to, these elements a certain force ® 
as well which effects these intellectual insights 
and operations by a purely natural etfort of 
their own (such effects, for instance, as we often 
see produced by the mechanists, in whose 


hands matter, combined according to the rules 
of Art, thereby imitates Nature, exhibiting re-| 
semblance not in figure alone but even in| 


motion, so that when the piece of mechanism 
sounds in its resonant part it mimics a human 
voice, without, however, our being able to per- 
ceive anywhere any mental force working out 
the particular figure, character, sound, and 


movement) ; suppose, I say, we were to atfirm | 


that all this was produced as well in the organic 
machine of our natural bodies, without any 
intermixture of a special thinking substance, 
but Owing simply to an inherent motive power 
of the elements within us accomplishing 9 by 
itself these operations—to nothing else, in fact, 
but an impulsive movement working for the 
cognition of the object before us; would not 
then the fact stand proved of the absolute non- 
existence? of that intellectual and impalpable 
Being, the soul, which you talk of ? 

“Your instance, she replied, and your reason- 
ing upon it, though belonging to the counter- 


argument, may both of them be made allies of | 


our statement, and will contribute not a little 
to the confirmation of its truth. 

Why, how can you say that? 

Because, you see, so to understand, manipu- 
late, and dispose the soulless matter, that the 
art which is stored away in such mechanisms 
becomes almost like a soul to this material, in 
all the various ways in which it mocks move- 
ment, and figure, and voice, and so on, may 
be turned into a proof of there being something 
in man whereby he shows an innate fitness to 
think out within himself, through the contem- 
plative and inventive faculties, such thoughts, 


Bei twa TovTwY Kara ToY avTov Adyov GuVOVoWHEIMY TIS eLvat 


Aéyou Svvapuwy, «. 7. A. ‘The difficulty here is in rovrwv, which 
. a : A : 

Krabinger takes as a partitive wenitive after ecwat, and refers to 
the “elements”; and this is perhaps the best way of taking it 


But still, as Schmidt points out, itis rather the human body than 
the elements themselves that ought here to be spoken of as the 
efficient cause of thought: and so he would either refer tovrwy to 
rov avrov (‘in the same way as these instances just given”), and 
compares Eurip. //elen., dvopa be TANTOV THIS éuns ©\ovea tts banupros 
GAAn (Matt. Gr. p. 706): or else would join rovrwy with the preceding 
Scadopos (with Codd, Mon. D, I). : 

9 Cod. Mon. D, amoreAovons. Thisseemsa better reading than 
that preferred by Krabinyer, aroréAcopa eivat: for aroréAcmua 
must be pressed to mean, in order to preserve the sense, “a mere 
result,” # ¢. something secondary, and not itself a principle or cause: 
the following 4, besides, cannot without awkwardness be referred 
to évepyerar. ps, Hing: P 

© Reading obatav ovK Gv arodeckv¥otto I} To nd’ OAws elvac ; 


and having prepared such mechanisms in 
theory, to put them into practice by manual 
skill, and exhibit in matter the product of his 
mind. First, for instance, he saw, by dint of 
thinking, that to produce any sound there is 
need of some wind; and then, with a view to 
produce wind in the mechanism, he previously 
ascertained by a course of reasoning and close 
observation of the nature of elements, that 
there is no vacuum at all in the world, but that 
|the lighter is to be considered a vacuum only 
-by comparison with the heavier; seeing that 
the air itself, taken as a separate subsistence, is 
crowded quite full. It is by an abuse of 
language that a jar is said to be “empty”; for 
when it is empty of any liquid it is none the 
less, even in this state, full, in the eyes of the 
experienced. A proof. of this is that ay jar 
;when put into a pool of water is not imme- 
‘diately filled, but at first floats on the surface, 
because the air it contains helps to buoy up its 
‘rounded sides; till at last the hand of the 
drawer of the water forces it down to the 
bottom, and, when there, it takes in water by 
its neck; during which process it is shown not 
|to have been empty even before the water 
came; for there is the spectacle of a sort of 
combat going on in the neck between the 
two elements, the water being forced by its 
weight into the interior, and therefore stream- 
\ing in; the imprisoned air on the other hand 
being straitened for room by the gush of the 
water along the neck, and so rushing in the 
contrary direction; thus the water is checked 
| by the strong current of air, and gurgles and 
bubbles against it. Men observed this, and 
devised in accordance with this property of the 
two elements a way of introducing air to work 
theirmechanism?. They made a kind of cavity 
of some hard stuff, and prevented the air in it 
from escaping in any direction; and then in- 
troduced water into this cavity through its 
mouth, apportioning the quantity of water ac- 
cording to requirement; next they allowed an 
exit in the opposite direction to the air, so that 
it passed into a pipe placed ready to hand, and 
in so doing, being violently constrained by the 
water, became a blast; and this, playing on 
the structure of the pipe, produced a note. Is 
it not ciearly proved by such visible results 
that there is a mind of some kind in man, 
something other than that which is visible, 
which, by virtue of an invisible thinking nature 
of its own, first prepares by inward invention 
such devices, and then, when they have been 
so matured, brings them to the hght and ex- 
hibits them in the subservient matter? For if 


2 According toan author quoted by Athenczeus (iv. 75), the first 
organist (UvSpavAns), or rather organ-builder, was Ctesibius of 


! Alexandria, about B.C. 200. 
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it were possible to ascribe such wonders, as the 
theory of our opponents does, to the actual 
constitution of the elements, we should have 
these mechanisms building themselves spon- 
taneously; the bronze would not wait for the 
artist, to be made into the likeness of a man, 
but would become such by an innate force ; 
the air would not require the pipe, to make a 
note, but, would sound spontancously by its 
own fortuitous flux and motion; and the jet of 
the water upwards would not be, as it now is, 
the result of an artificial pressure forcing it to 
move in an unnatural direction, but the water 
would rise into the mechanism of its own 
accord, finding in that direction a natural 
channel. But if none of these results are pro- 
duced spontaneously by elemental force, but, 
on the contrary, each element is emploved at 
will by artifice ; and if artifice is a kind of move- 
ment and activity of mind, will not the very 
consequences of what has been urged by way 
of objection show us Mind as something other 
than the thing perceived ? 

That the thing perceived, I replied, is 
not ‘the same as the thing not perceived, I 
grant; but I do not discover any answer to 
our question in such a statement; it is not yet 
clear to me what we are to think that thing 
not-perceived to be; all I have been shown 
by your argument is that it is not anything 
material; and I do not yet know the fitting 
name for it. I wanted especially to know what 
it is, not what it is not. 

We do learn, she replied, much about many 
things by this very same method, inasmuch as, 
in the very act of saying a thing is “not so and 
so,” we by implication interpret the very nature 
of the thing in question3. lor instance, when 
we say a “guileless,” we indicate a good man; 
when we say “unmanly,” we have expressed 
that a man is a coward; and it is possible to 
suggest a great many things in like fashion, 
wherein we “either convey the idea of goodness 
by the negation of badness 4, or wee versd. 
Well, then, if one thinks so with regard to the 
matter now before us, one will not fail to gain 
a proper conception of it. The question 1s,— 
What are we to think of Mind in tts very essence? 
Now granted that the inquirer has had _ his 
doubts set at rest as to the existence of the 
thing in question, owing to the activities which 
it displays to us, and only wants to know what 
it is, he will have adequately discovered it 


3 Remove comina after Sntoupevou, in Paris Editt. 

4 or vice versa, 1. e. the idea of badness by the ne ration of good- 
ness. Krabinger appositely quotes a passage from? I tunus: “* Who 
could picture to himself evil asa specific thing, appearing as it does 
only in the absenee of cac WeoOd 2. ox Ie will be necessary for all 
who are to know what evil is to have aclear conception about good : 
since even in dealing with real ~pecies the better take precedence of 
the worse ; and evil is not even as) ecles, but r. ther A negation, 


Cf. Origen, /n Johan, p. 66 A, Taga 1 KaKia older éoTu, bret Revove 
ov tvyx aver. See also Reegary s Great Catechism, cap. ¥. and vii. 


by being told that it is not that which our 
senses perceive, neither a colour, nor a form, 
nor a hardness, nor a weight, nor a quantity, 
nor a cubic dimension, nor a point, nor any- 
thing else perceptible in matter; supposing, 
that 1s,5 that there does exist a something beyond 
all these. 

Here I interrupted her discourse: If you 
leave all these out of the account I do not see 
how you can possibly avoid cancelling along 
with them the very thing which you are in 
search of. I cannot at present conceive to 
what, as apart, from these, the perceptive activity 
is tgcling. For on all occasions in investigating 
with the scrutinizing intellect the contents of 
the world, we must, so far as we put our hand ® 
at all on what we are seeking, inevitably touch, 
as blind men fecling along the walls for the 
door, some one of those things aforesaid; we 
must come on colour, or form, or quantity, or 
something else on your list ; and when it comes 
to saying that the thing is none of them, our 
feebleness of mind induces us to suppose that 
it does not exist at all. 

Shame on such absurdity! said she, in- 
dignantly interrupting. A fine conclusion this 
narrow-minded, grovelling view ot the world 
brings us to! If all that is not cognizable by 
sense 1s to be wiped out of existence, the all- 
embracing Power that presides over things is 
admitted by this same assertion not to be; 
once a man has been told about the non- 
material and invisible nature of the Deity, he 
must perforce with such a premise reckon it 
as absolutely non-existent. If, on the other 
hand, the absence of such characteristics in 
His case does not constitute any limitation of 
His existence, how can the Mind of man be 
squeezed out of existence along with this with- 
drawal one by one of each property of matter ? 

Well, then, I retorted, we only exchange one 
paradox for ‘another by arguing in this way : 
for our reason will be reduced to the conc ae 
that the Deity and the Mind of man are 
identical, if it be true that neither can be 
thought of, except by the withdrawal of all the 
data of sense. 

Say not so, she replied; to talk so also is 
blasphemous. Rather, as the Scripture tells 
you, say that the one is é’e the other. For 
that which is “made in the image” of the 
Deity necessarily possesses a likeness to its 
prototype in every respect; it resembles it in 
being intellectual, immaterial, unconnected 


5 supposing, that ts. This only repeats what was said above : 


“oranted thac the i inquirer has had his doubts set at rest as to the 
existence of the thing [t is the reading of Krabinger (ei 6 Te, 
and the best. Sifanus ; follows the lis supported reading oldey Ort, 
whichis open to the further objection that it would be absurd to say, 
“When aman learns that A is not Bo he knows that it is something 
else.” ‘Lhe reading of the Paris. ditt. ty is unintelligible. 

6 (kad’) Ooo Te . . . Ovyydvopmer. 
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ON THE SOUL AND 


with any notion of weight7, and in eluding any 
measurement of its dimensions’; yet as re- 
gards its own peculiar nature it is something 
different from that other. Indeed, it would be 
no longer an “image,” if it were altogether 
identical with that other; but9 where we have 
4 in that uncreate prototype we have a in the 
image; just as in a minute particle of glass, 
when it happens to face the light, the complete 
disc of the sun is often to be seen, not repre- 
sented thereon in proportion to its proper size, 
but so far as the minuteness of the particle 
admits of its being represented at all. Thus 
do the reflections of those ineffable qualities of 
Deity shine forth within the narrow limits of 
our nature; and so our reason, following the 
leading of these reflections, will not miss grasp- 
ing the Mind in its essence by clearing away 
from the question all corporeal qualities ; nor 
on the other hand will it bring the pure! and 
infinite Existence to the level of that which is 
perishable and little ; it will regard this essence 
of the Mind as an object of thought only, since 
it # the “image” of an Existence which is 
such ; but it will not pronounce this image to 
be identical with the prototype. Just, then, as 
we have no doubts, owing to the display of a 
Divine mysterious wisdom in the universe, 
about a Divine Beinganda Divine Power exist- 
ing in it all which secures its continuance 
(though if you required a definition of that Be- 
ing you would therein find the Deity completely 
sundered from every object in creation, whether 
of sense or thought, while in these last, too, 
natural distinctions are admitted), so, too, there 
is nothing strange in the soul’s separate existence 
as a substance (whatever we may think that sub- 
stance to be) being no hindrance to her actual 
existence, in spite of the elemental atoms of the 
world not harmonizing with her in the definiton 
of her being. In the case of our living bodies, 
composed as they are from the blending of these 
atoms; there is no sort of communion, as has been 
just said, on the score of substance, between 
the simplicity and invisibility of the soul, and 
the grossness of those bodies; but, notwith- 
standing that, there is not a doubt that there is 
in them the soul’s vivifying influence exerted 
by a law which it is beyond the human under- 


7 weight (6yxov). This isa Platonic word: it means the weight, 
and then (morally) the burden, of the body: #e¢ necessarily con- 
nected with the idea of swelling, even in Empedocles, v, 220; its 
Latin equivalent ts “* onus” in both meanings. Cf. Heb, iL 15 
GyKov amobeuevoe mwavra, “every weight,” or ‘‘ all cumbrance. 


7 Reading Stagrparixny. Cf, 239 A. 
9 a\N evols... éxelvo . . . TOVTO. ; 
t pure (axyparw). perishable \exixnpov) The first word isa 
favourite one with the Platonists ; such as Ph tins, and Synesius. 


Gregory uses it in his funeral speech over Mlacilla, ** she passes with 
a soul unstained to the pure and perfect lite me anid both in his 
treatise De Mortnuis, 
scious of the blessings he has lost ; and contrasts this perishing and 
soiled existence with the perfect blesseditess above. 


‘that man’s grief is real, who becomes con- | 


LHS RESURRECTION, 437 
standing to comprehend?. Not even then, 


when those atoms have again been dissolved 3 
into themselves, has that bond of a vivifying in- 
fluence vanished ; but as, while the framework 
of the body still holds together, each individual 
part is possessed of a soul which penetrates 
equally every component member, and one 
could not call that soul hard and resistent 
though blended with the solid, nor humid, or 
cold, or the reverse, though it transmits life to 
all and each of such parts, so, when that frame- 
work is dissolved, and has returned to its 
kindred elements, there is nothing against pro- 
bability that that simple and incomposite 
essence which has once for all by some in- 
explicable law grown with the growth of the 
bodily framework should continually remain 
beside the atoms with which it has been 
blended, and should in no way be sundered 
from a union once formed. For it does not 
follow that because the composite is dissolved 
the incomposite must be dissolved with it 4. 
That those atoms, I rejoined, should unite 
and again be separated, and that this constitutes 
the formation and dissolution of the body, no 
one would deny. But we have to consider 
this. There are great intervals between these 
atoms; they differ from each other, both 
position, and also in qualitative distinctions 
and peculiarities. When, indeed, these atoms 
have all converged upon the given subject, it is 
reasonable that that intelligent and undimen- 
sional essence which we call the soul should 
cohere with that which is so united; but once 
these atoms are separated from each other, and 
have gone whither their nature impels them, 
what is to become of the soul when her vessel 5 
is thus scattered in many directions? Asa 
sailor, when his ship has been wrecked and 
gone to pieces, cannot float upon all the pieces 
at once® which have been scattered this way 


ad Aoyw Twi KpetrTove THIS avOpwrling Karavonmews. So just 


below appijtw ruvt Aoyw., The svode of the union of soul and body is 
beyond our comprehension. ‘Yo refer these words to the Deity 
Himself (“incomprehensible cause ”), as Oehler, would make of 
them, as Schmidt well remarks, a ‘* mere showy phrase.” 

3 avadvéevtwv. Krabinger reads avadvoavrwy, te. “ 
ing” 5 as frequently in this treatise, and in N. ‘T. usage. 

4 fe. ax we have alreily seen (p. 433). The fact of the con- 
tinuity of the soul was there deduced from its being incomposite. 


return- 


So that the yap here does not give the ground for the statement 
immediately preceding. 
Gregory (p. 431) had suggested two alternatives :—x. That the 


soul dissolves with be body. ‘This is answered by the soul's 
‘ incompositeness.” That the union of the immaterial soul with 
the still material ae alter death cannot be maintained, ‘This is 
answered by the analogy given in the present section, of God's 
presence in an uncongenk 7 universe, and that of the soul in the 
still living body. ‘The yap therefore refers to the answer to 1, with- 
out which the question of the soul continuing in the atoms could not 
have been discussed at all. 
5 her vessel. Of course this is not the ‘‘vehicie” of the soul 
(after death) which the later Platonists speak of, but the body itself. 


‘Lhe word oxna is used in connection with a ship, Soph. /vach. 
656; aud though in Plato (777exs, p. 09, whose use ot this word 
| for the body was atterwards followed, itis not clear whether a car or 
a shipis most thought of, yet that the latter is Gregory's meaning 


| Appears trom his next w ords. 
6 atone, Reading (with Codd. A, B, C, and Uff.) cara ravrov, 


| 
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438 GREGORY OF NiSSA. 

eee ere eeneemncnarce tr engmert tite te eae ea mee ee 
and that over the surface of the sea (for Belect itself dissevered nor discounted? into sections 
seizes any bit that comes to hand, and lets all! to accord with the number of the atoms. Such 
the rest drift away), in the same way the soul,!a condition belongs to the material and spacial 
being by nature incapable of dissolution along world, but that which is intelligent and un- 
with the atoms, will, if she finds it hard to be| dimensional is not liable to the circumstances 
parted from the body altogether, cling to some|of space. Therefore the soul exists in the 
one of them; and if we take this view, consist-. actual atoms which she has once animated, and 
ency will no more allow us to regard her as im- | there is no force to tear her away from her 
mortal for living in one atom than as mortal cohesion with them. What cause for melan- 
for not living in a number of them. |choly, then, is there herein, that the visible is 


But the intelligent and undimensional, she! exchanged for the invisible ; and wherefore is it 


replied, is neither contracted nor diffused 7)that your mind has conceived such a hatred of 


(contraction and diffusion being a property of death > 

body only); but by virtue of a nature which is! Upon this I recurred to the definition which 
formless and bodiless it is present with the body | she had previously given of the soul, and I said 
equally in the contraction and in the diffusion | that to my thinking her definition had not 
of its atoms, and is no more narrowed by the | indicated 9 distinctly enough all the powers of 


compression which attends the uniting of the! the soul which are a matter of observation. It 
atoms than it is abandoned by them w hen they | declares the soul to be an intellectual essence 


wander off to their kindred, however wide the 
interval is held to be which we observe between | 
alien atoms. 


‘which, imparts to the organic body a force of 
lite by which the senses operate. Now the soul 


For instance, there is a great}is not thus operative only in our scientific and 


difference between the buoyant and light as | speculative intellect ; it does not produce results 
contrasted with the heavy and solid ; between | in that world only, ot employ the organs of sense 


the hot as contrasted with the cold: between | 
the humid as contrasted with its opposite :!| 
nevertheless it is no strain to an intelligent | 
essence to be present in each of those elements j € 
to which it has once cohered; this blending | 
with opposites does not split it up. In locality, 
in peculiar qualities, these elemental atoms are; 
held to be far removed from each other; but an| 
undimensional nature finds it no labour to cling | 
to what is locally divided, seeing that even now 
it is possible for the mind at once to contem- 
plate the heavens above us and to extend its 
busy scrutiny beyond the horizon, nor is its! 
contemplative power at all distracted by these! 
excursions into distances so great. There is 
nothing, then, to hinder the soul’s presence in 
the body’s atoms, whether fused in union or 
decomposed in dissolution. Just as in the} 
amalgam of gold and silver acertain methodical 
force is to be observed which has fused the 
metals, and if the one be afterwards smelted 


out of the other, the law of this method never-) ». 


theless continues to reside in each, so that while 
the amalgam is separated this method does not | 
suffer division along with it (for you cannot 
make fractions out of the indivisible), in the 
same way this intelligent essence of the soul is 
observable in the concourse of the atoms, and 
does not undergo division when they are dis- 
‘ solved; but it remains with them, and even in 


their separation it is co-extensive with them, yet 

Z joure Scaxetrat. Ochler translates wrongly “noch dehnt es sich 
aus” ; because the faculty of exfension is ascribed tothe int Nigence 
(cf. iooee Stareevopevor, TapexTecvouern, below), but dz//isteorn 
is denied of it, both here, and in the words Sragyise rat (above and 


Selow), duaxpiots, and diagmaras, #. ¢. separation in space. 


only tor this en natural work. On the con- 
trary, we observe in our nature many emotions 
of desire and many of anger; and both these 

xist in us as qualities of our kind, and we see 
both of them in their manitestations displaying 


|iurther many most subtle differences. There 


are many states, for instance, which are occa- 
sioned by desire; many others which on the 
other hand proceed from anger; and none of 
them are of the body; but that which is not 
of the body is plainly intellectual. Now? our 
definition exhibits the soul as something intel- 
lectual; so that one of two alternatives, both 
absurd, must emerge when we follow out this 


® waroxcouaricgeTac. 

cs evdeSery Par, Gregory constantly uses ¢rdetxrvatac middle) 
transitively, ¢, & 202 C, 203 A, C, 208 B, and above, 189 A, so that 
thatwe have here, in the passive form, a deponent 
transitive) perfect; moreover the sense seems to require it. 
Gre egory objects that in what has been said aé/ the powers which 
is finds in the soul have not been set forth with sufficient 
5: an extaustive account of them has not been given; and 
Hately proceeds to name other dvvaymecsand évepyecat which 


lave not Leen taken into consideration, That this view of the 
passage is correct is further shown by 202 C, where, the present 
vijection having been treated at length, it is conciuded that there 
is no re eal 4 zround for quarrelling with the definition of soul ws 
éAMiTas cvécttapevw Tyr Piow. Keri vbinger therefore is right in 
dropping évroovupevw, which two of his MSS. exhibir, and which 
Sif ats translates as voverninz Tas. . Suvranecs, as ‘if the sense 
were, “ When [ consider all the powers of the soul, I do not think 
th its your de finition has been made good, es 

1 The syllogism woplicd in the fo lowing words is this :— 

The emotions are something intellectual (because incorporeal). 

‘Therefore the emotions are "sou! (or souls). 

This conclusion is obviously false ; Jox ically, by reason of the 
fallacy of “the undistributed middle”; ‘ontologically, because it 
requires a false premise additional (4 e “everything intelle sctual 
is soul”) to make it truce. Macrina directly after this piece of bad 
logic deprecates the use of the syllogism, Is this accidental? It 
looks almost like an excuse for not going into technicalities and 
exposing this fallacy, which she has detected in her opponent's 
stitement. M acrina actually answers as if Gregory had urged his 


obj ection thus, ‘The emotions are not purely intellectual, but are 
iditioned by the bodily organism: but they do belong to the 

eXpression and the substance of the Soul: the soul therelore 15 

dependent on the organism and will perish along with it. 
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view to this end; either anger and desire are 
both second souls in us, and a plurality of souls 
must take the place of the single soul, or the 
thinking faculty in us cannot be regarded as a 
soul either (if “ey are not), the intellectual 
element adhering equally to all of them and 
stamping them all as souls, or else excluding 
every one of them equally from the specitic 
qualities of soul. 

You are quite justified, she replied, in raising 
this question, and it has ere this been discussed 
by many elsewhere; namely, what we are to 
think of the principle of desire and the principle 
of anger within us. Are they consubstantial 
with the soul, inherent in the soul’s very self 
from her first organization?, or are they some- 
thing different, accruing to us afterwards? In 
fact, while all equally allow that these principles 
are to be detected in the soul, investigation has 
not yet discovered exactly what we are to think of 


them so as to gain some fixed belief with regard | 


to them. The generality of men still fluctuate 
in their opinions about this, which are as erro- 
neaus as they are numerous. As for ourselves, 
if the Gentile philosophy, which deals method- 
ically with all these points, were really adequate 
for a demonstration, it would certainly be super- 
fluous to add3 a discussion on the soul to 
those speculations. But while the latter pro- 
ceeded, on the subject of the soul, as far in the 
direction of supposed consequences as the 
thinker pleased, we are not entitled to such 
licence, I mean that of affirming what we please ; 
we make the Holy Scriptures the rule and the 
measure of every tenet; we necessarily fix our 
eyes upon that, and approve that alone which 
may be made to harmonize with the intention 
of those writings. We must therefore neglect 
the Platonic chariot and the pair of horses of 
dissimilar forces yoked to it, and their driver, 
whereby the philosopher allegorizes these facts 
about the soul; we must neglect also all that 
is said by the philosopher who succeeded him 
and who followed out probabilities by rules of 
art +, and diligently investigated the very ques- 
tion now before us, declaring that the soul was 
mortal 5 by reason of these two principles ; we 


2 wapa Thy Town (1. €. Wpav understood! . This is the reading 
of all the Codd. for the faulty rapa ryv avryy of the Editions. 

3 mpooriGevar. Sifanus translites ** ill rum commentation de 
anima adjicere sermonem,” which Krabiger wonders at. The 
Greek could certainly bear this meaning: but perhaps the other 
reading is better, /. ¢. mporedevas, “to propose for consideration.” 

44. ¢. the syllogism. 

5 that the soul was mortal. Aristotle, yuided only by proba- 
bilities as discoverable by the svllogism, does indeed detine the 
soul, ‘the first entelechy of a piys cal, potentially ttving, and 
Organic body.” nm (hes is more than mere potentiality : it is 
‘developed force” (‘*dormant activity; ” see W. Archer Butler's 
Lectures, il. p. 393) ‘capable of manifestation. ‘The human soul, 


uniting in itself all the faculties of the other orders of anunate 
existence, is a Microcosm, ‘Lhe other parts of the soul are in- 
separable from the body, and are hence perishable (De «nid, il, 


2); but the vovs exists before the body, into which it enters trom 
without as something divine and immortal (De Gev. Animal, i. 3). 
But he makes a distinction between the form-receiving, and the 


must neglect all before and since their time, 
whether they philosophized in prose or in 
verse, and we will adopt, as the guide of our 
reasoning, the Scripture, which lays it down 
as an axiom that there is no excellence in 
the soul which is not a property as well of 
the Divine nature. For he who declares the 
soul to be God’s likeness asserts that anything 
foreign to Him is outside the limits of the soul ; 
sunilarity cannot be retained in those qualities 
which are diverse from the original. Since, 
then, nothing of the kind we are considering 
is included in the conception of the Divine 
nature, one would be reasonable in surmising that 
such things are not consubstantial with the soul 
either. Now to seek to build up our doctrine 
by rule of dialectic and the science which draws 
and destroys conclusions, involves a species of 
discussion which we shall ask to be excused 
from, as being a weak and questionable way of 
demonstrating truth. Indeed, it is clear to 
every one that that subtle dialectic possesses a 
force that may be turned both ways, as weil for 
the overthrow of truth® as for the detection of 
falsehood; and so we begin to suspect even 
truth itself when it is advanced in company with 
such a kind of artifice, and to think that the 
very ingenuity of it is trying to bias our judy- 
ment and to upset the truth. If on the other 
hand any one will accept a discussion which is 
in a naked unsyllogistic form, we will speak 
upon these points by making our study of them 
so far as we can follow the chain? of Scriptural 
tradition. What is it, then, that we assert? We 
say that the fact of the reasoning animal man 
being capable of understanding and knowing 
is most surely ® attested by those outside our 
faith ; and that this definition would never have 
sketched our nature so, if it had viewed anger 
and desire and all such-like emotions as con- 
substantial with that nature. In any other case, 
one would not give a definition of the subject 
in hand by putting a generic instead of a speci- 
fic quality ; and so, as the principle of desire 
and the principle of anger are observed equally 
in rational and irrational natures, one could not 


Ereeeunernae substantial eternal existence belongs only to the 
latter (Je Amined, ili. 5). The secret of the difference between him 
and Plato, with whom ‘all the soul is immortal” (Phadrus, p. 
245 C), lies in this; that Plato regarded the soul as always in motion, 
while Aristotle denied it, in itself, any motion atall, ‘Iti is one of 
the things that are impossible that motion should exist in it” (De 
Ania, i. 4). It cannot be moved atall; therefore it cannot move 
itself, Plotinus and Porphyry, as well as Nemesius the Platonizing 
Bishop of mesa (whose treatise De al niua is wrongly attributed to 
Gregory), attacked this teaching of an ‘‘entelechy.” Cf. also 
Justin M artyr (ad Gree. cohort, c.6, p. 12); ‘* Plato declares that 
all the soul is immortal; Aris tothe calls her an ‘entelechy,’ and 
not immortal, “Lhe one says she is ever- ntioving, the other that she 
is never- moving, but prior to all motion.” Also Gregory Naz., Ovat. 
xxvii. ‘Away with Aristotle's calculating Providence, and his art 
of lowie, and his dead reasonings about the soul, and purely human 
doctrine |” 

© for the overthrow of the truth. Soc. Eunom. iii. (ii. 500). 
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440 GREGORY 


rightly mark the specific quality by means of 


this generic one. But how can that which, in 


defining a nature, is superfluous and worthy of 


exclusion be treated as a part of that nature, 
and, so, available for falsifying the definition ? 
Every definition of an essence looks to the 
specific quality of the subject in hand; and 
whatever is outside that speciality is set aside 
as having nothing to do with the required 
definition. Yet, beyond question, these facul- 
ties of anger and desire are allowed to be 
common to all reasoning and brute natures ; 
anything common is not identical with that 
which is peculiar; it is imperative therefore 
that we should not range these faculties 
amongst those whereby humanity is exclusively 
meant : but just as one may perceive the prin- 


ciple? of sensation, and that of nutrition and | 


growth in man, and yet not shake thereby the 
given definition of his soul (for the quality A 
being in the soul does not prevent the quality 
B being in it too), so, when one detects in 
humanity these emotions of anger and desire, 
one cannot on that account fairly quarrel with 
this definition, as if it fell short of a full 
indication of man’s nature. 

What then, I asked the Teacher, are we to 
think about this? For I cannot yet see how 
we can fitly repudiate faculties which are actually 
within us. 

You see, she replied, there is a battle of the 
reason with them and a struggle to rid the soul 
of them; and there are men in whom this 
struggle has ended in success; it was so with 
Moses, as we know; he was superior both to 
anger and to desire; the history testitying of him 
in both respects, that he was meek beyond all 
men (and by meekness it indicates the absence 
of all anger and a mind quite devoid of resent- 
ment), and that he desired none of those things 
about which we see the desiring faculty in the 
generality so active. This could not have been 
so, if these faculties were nature, and were refer- 
able to the contents of man’s essence’. For it 
is impossible for one who has come quite out- 
side of his nature to be in Existence at all. But 
if Moses was at one and the same time in Enxist- 
ence and not in these conditions, then? it follows 
that these conditions are something other than 
nature and not nature itself Tor if, on the 
one hand, that is truly nature in which the 
essence of the being is found, and, on the other, 


9 Aristotle, E¢/ic. i. 13, dwells upon these principles. Of the last 
*he says, #.¢. the common veyetative, the principle of nutrition and 
growth: ‘‘One would assume sucit a power of the soul in every- 
thing that grows, even in the embryo, and just this very same 
power in the perfect creatures ; for this is more likely than that it 
should be a diferent one.” Sleep, in which this power almost alone 
is active, levels a 1. 
t ovaia. 
2 It is best to keep dpa: dpa is Krabinger’s correction from 
four Codd : and he reads 6 for ec above : but only one class of Codd. 
support these alterations. 


OF TIN YSsA. 
] TRL ETS RE Gey ee 
(the removal of these conditions is in our power, 
/so that their removal not only does no harm, but 
/is even beneficial to the nature, it is clear that 
| these conditions are to be numbered amongst ex- 
_ternals,and are atfections, rather than theessence, 
‘of the nature; for the essence is that thing only 
.which it is. As for anger, most think it a fer. 
‘menting of the blood round the heart ; others an 
eagerness to inflict pain in return fora previous 
pain ; we would take it to be the impulse to hurt 
one who has provoked us. But none of these 
accounts of it tally with the definition of the 
soul. Again, if we were to define what desire 
is in itself, we should call it a seeking for that 
which is wanting, or a ionging for pleasurable 
enjoyment, ora pain at not possessing that upon 
which the heart is set, or a state with regard 
to some pleasure which there is no opportunity 
of enjoying. These and such-like descriptions 
all indicate desire, but they have no connection 
with the definition of the soul. But it is so 
with regard to all those other conditions also 
which we see to have some relation to the soul, 
those, I mean, which are mutually opposed to 
each other, such as cowardice and courage, 
pleasure and pain, fear and contempt, and so 
on; each of them seems akin to the principle 
of desire or to that of anger, while they have a 
separate definition to mark their own peculiar 
nature. Courage and contempt, for instance, 
exhibit a certain phase of the irascible impulse ; 
the dispositions arising from cowardice and tear 
exhibit on the other hand a diminution and 
weakening of that same impulse. Pain, again, 
draws its material both from anger and desire. 
lor the impotence of anger, which consists in 
not being able to punish one who has first given 
pain, becomes itself pain; and the despair of 
getting objects of desire and the absence of 
things upon which the heart is set create in 
the mind this same sullen state. Moreover, 
the opposite to pain, I mean the sensation of 
pleasure 3, like pain, divides itself between anger 
and desire; for pleasure is the leading motive 
of them both. All these conditions, I say, have 
some relation to the soul, and yet they are not 
the soul+, but only like warts growing out of the 
soul’s thinking part, which are reckoned as parts 
of it because they adhere to it, and yet are not 
that actual thing which the soul is in its essence. 
And yet, I rejoined to the virgin, we see no 
slight help afforded for improvement to the 


3 [mean the sensation of (leasure. Vhis (vonpa) is Krabinger’s 
reading: but Oehler reads trom his Codd. vooypa: and H. Schmidt 
sit@gests Kuma, Comparing (205 A) below, ‘Sany other such-like 
emotion of the soul.” 

4 have sonte relation to the soul, and yet they are not the cond. 
Macrina does not mean that the Passions are altogether severed 
from the soul, as the following shows: and so Ochler caunot be 
right in reading and transhiting “* Das Alles hat nichts mit cer Seele 
zu schaifen.” Lhe Greek mept tiv Wuxi is to be paralleled by o¢ 
rept Tov IepixAea, ‘* Pericles’ belongings,” or ‘party’; passing, in 
later Greek, alinost into “ Pericles himself.” 
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virtuous from all these conditions. 
desire was his glory ; and Phineas’ anger pleased 
the Deity. We have been told, too, that fear 
is the beginning of wisdom, and learnt from 
Paul that salvation is the goal of the “sorrow 
after a godly sort.” The Gospel bids us have 

contempt for danger ;_ and the ‘not being afr ‘id 
with any amazement” is nothing else but a de- 
scribing of courage, and this last is numbered by 
Wisdom amongst the things that are good. In 
all this Scripture shows that such conditions are 
not to be considered weaknesses; weaknesses 


Danicl’s as a mere exercise (in inte rpretation). 


would not have been so emp loyed for putting. 


virtue into practice. 


I think, replied the Teacher, that I am myself 


responsible for this contusion arising from 
different accounts of the matter; for I did not 
state it as distinctly as I might have, by intro- 


ducing a certain order of consequences for our, 


consideration. Now, however, some such order 
shall, as far as it is possible, be devised, so that 
our essay may advance in the way of logical 
sequence and so give no room for such contra- 
dictions. We declare, then, that the speculative, 
critical, and world-surveying faculty of the soul 
is its peculiar property by virtue of its very 


| 


nature 5, and that thereby the soul preserves, 


within itself the image of the divine grace ; since 
our reason surmises that divinity itself, whatever 
it may be in its inmost nature, 1s. manifested in 
these very things,—universal supervision and 
the critical discernment between good and evil. 
But all those elements of the soul which lie 


on the border-land ® and are capable from their | 
,and leaves. 


peculiar nature of inclining to either of two 


opposites (whose eventual determination to the | 


good or to the bad depends on the kind of use 
they are put to), anger, for instance, and fear, 
and any other such-like emotion of the soul 
divested of which human nature? cannot be 
studied—all these we reckon as accretions from 
without, because in the Beauty which is man’s 
prototype no such characteristics are to be tound. 
Now let the following statement’ be offered 


5 Reading xata pvow airy, kat THs Feoerdous XaptTos, KT. A. 
with Sifanus. 

6 baa be THs Wuxiis ev meBopio keira, Moller (Gregortt Mi ssent 
doctrina dehomiunts natura remarks rightly that Krabinger's trans- 
lation is here incorrect: ‘‘quacunque autem in animz continio 
posita sunt’ ;and that 7s Wuxys should on the contrary hej joine d 
closely to boa. The opposition is not between elements which lic 
in, and on the confines of the soul, but between the divine and 
adventitious elements stuthin the soul: peGopww refers therefore to 
Bg and bad,” below. 

This is no contradiction of the passage above about Moses: 
Pika it was stated that the Passions did not belong to the essence 
(oveia) of man. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8 Ode 6, The Teacher introdtices this Aoyos with some reserve. 
“We do not lay it downex cathedra, we put it forward as open to 
challenge and discussion as we might do in the schools (ws ev 
yupvaciw).” It is best then to take Srapvyoe as a pire optative. 
Gregory appears in his answer to congratil ite her on the success of | 
this ‘‘ exercise. ‘Yo any one that reflects . . . your exposition | 
. » « bears suffic iently pon it the stainp of correctness, and hits the 
truth.” But he immediately asks for Scripture authority. So that 
this Adyos, thoug h it refers to Genesis, is not yet based tpon Serip- 
ture. It is a ‘consecittive ’ and consistent account of human | 


nature: but it is virtually identical with that advanced at the end of 


I pray 
that it may escape the sneers of cavilling hearers. 
Scripture informs us that the Deity proceeded 
by a sort of graduated and ordered advance to 
the creation of man. After the foundations of 
a the universe were laid, as the history records, 
man did not appear on the earth at once; but 
the creation of the brutes preceded his, and the 
plants preceded them. Thereby Scripture 
shows that the vital forces blended with the 
world of matter according to a gradation ; first, 
it infused itself into insensate nature; and in 
continuation of this advanced into the sentient 
world; and then ascended to intelligent 
and rational beings. Accordingly, while all 
existing things must be either corporeal or 
spiritual, the former are divided into the 
animate and inanimate. By animate, I mean 
possessed of life: and of the things possessed 
of life, some have it with sensation, the rest 
have no sensation. Again, of these sentient 
things, some have reason, the rest have not. 
Seeing, then, that this life of sensation could 
not possibly exist apart from the matter which 
is the subject of it, and the intellectual life could 
not be embodied, either, without growing in the 
sentient, on this account the creation of man 
is related as coming last, as of one who took 
up into himself every single form of life, both 
that of plants and that which is seen in brutes. 
His nourishment and growth he derives from 
vegetable life; for even in vegetables such 
processes are to be seen when aliment is being 
drawn in by their roots and given off in fruit 
His sentient organization he de- 
rives from the brute creation. Bvt his faculty 
of thought and reason is incommunicable 2, and 
is a peculiar gift in our nature, to be considered 
by itself. However, just as this nature has the 
instinct acquisitive of the necessaries to material 
existence—an instinct which, when manifested 
in us men, we call Appetite—and as we admit 
this appertains to the vegetable form of life, 
since we can notice it there too lke so many 
impulses working naturally to satisfy themselves 
with their kindred aliment and to issue in 
germination, so all the peculiar conditions of the 
brute creation are blended with the intellectual 
part of the soul. To them, she continued, 
belongs anger; to them belongs fear; to them 
all those other opposing activities within us ; 


Book I. of Aristotle’ s Ethics. It is a piece of secular theorizing. 
The sneers of cavillers may well be deprecated. Consistent, how- 
ever, with this view of the Aoyos here oltered by Macrina, there is 
another possible meaning in ws ev yupvarcw, Ks. TiAsy 22s, Let us 
put forward the foilowing account with all possible care and circum- 


spection, as if we were disputing in the schools; so that cavillers 


may have nothing to find faule with": Os dv expressi g purpose, 
not a wish. ‘Lhe cavillers will thus refer to sticklers for Greek 
method and metaphysics: and Gregory's congratulation of his 


sister's lucidity and grasp of the truth will be all the more 


significant, 
9 Following the order and stoppi ygot Krabinger, apextov éore 
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everything except the faculty of reason and 
thought. That alone, the choice product, as 
has been said, of all our life, bears the stamp of 
the Divine character. But since, according to 
the view which we have just enunciated, it is 
not possible for this reasonmg faculty to exist 


in the life of the body without existing by}, 


means of sensations, and since sensation is al- 
ready found subsisting in the brute creation, 
necessarily as it were, by reason of this one 


all those phenomena within us that we call 
“passions”; which have not been allotted to 
human nature for any bad purpose at all (for 
the Creator would most certainly be the author 
of evil, if in ¢Aem, so deeply rooted as they are 
in our nature, any necessities of wrong-doing 
were found), but according to the use which 
our free will puts them to, these emotions of 
the soul become the instruments of virtue or of 
vice. They are like the iron which is being 
fashioned according to the volition of the 
artificer, and receives whatever shape the idea 
which is in his mind prescribes, and becomes a 
sword or some agricultural implement. Sup- 
posing, then, that our reason, which is our 
nature’s choicest part, holds the dominion over 
these imported emotions (as Scripture allegori- 
cally declares in the command to men to rule 
over the brutes), none of them will be active in 
the ministry of evil; fear will only generate 
within us obedience?, and anger fortitude, 
and cowardice caution; and the instinct of 
desire will procure for us the delight that is 
Divine and perfect. But if reason drops the 
reins and is dragged behind like a charioteer 
who has got entangled in his car, then these 
instincts are changed into fierceness, just as 
we see happens amongst the brutes. For 
since reason does not preside over the natural 
impulses that are implanted3 in them, the 
more irascible animals, under the generalship 
of their anger, mutually destroy each other; 
while the bulky and powerful animals get no 
good themselves from their strength, but become 
by their want of reason slaves of that which has 
reason. Neither are the activities of their 
desire for pleasure employed on any of the 
higher objects ; nor does any other instinct to 
be observed in them result in any profit to 
themselves. Thus too, with ourselves, if these 


t Reading 8: Tov tvds Kal mpds Ta cvrn pera TOUT (for TovTwr), 
with Sifanus, L : ‘ 

2 Cf. De Hom. Opif. c. xviii. 5. ‘So, on the contrary, if reason 
instead assumes sway over such emotions, each of them is trans- 


muted to a form of virtue: for anger produces courage; terror, 
caution ; fear, obedience; hatred, aversion from vice ; the power of 
love, the desire for what is truly beautiful, &c.” Just below, the 


allusion is to Plato's charioteer, Phadrus, p. 253 C, and the old 


custom of having the reins round the driver's waist is to be noticed, | 


3 are implanted. All the Codd. have eyxcqerns here, instead 
of the éyxwuerGouerys of the Paris Edition, which must be meant for 
éyxwpagouerns (itself a vox mihili), “run riot in them. 


insuncts are not turned by reasoning into the 
right direction, and if our feelings get the 
mastery of our mind, the man is changed from 
a reasoning into an unreasoning being, and 
‘from godlike intelligence sinks by the force of 
these passions to the level of the brute. 

Much moved by these words, I said: ‘To any 
one who reflects indeed, your exposition, ad- 
vancing as it does in this consecutive manner, 


382 though plain and unvarnished, bears sufficiently 
condition, our soul has touch with the other 


things which are knit up with itt; and these are | 


upon it the stamp of correctness and hits the 
truth. And to those who are expert only in 
the technical methods of proof a mere demon- 
stration sutfices to convince ; but as for our- 
selves, we were agreed 4 that there is something 
more trustworthy than any of these artificial 
conclusions, namely, that which the teachings 
of Holy Scripture point to: and so I deem 
that it is necessary to inquire, in addition to 
what has been said, whether this inspired teach- 
ing harmonizes with it all. 

And who, she replied, could deny that truth 
is to be found only in that upon which the seal 
of Scriptural testimony is set? So, if it is 
necessary that something from the Gospels 
should be adduced in support of our view, a 
study of the Parable of the Wheat and Tares 
will not be here out of -place. The House- 
holder there sowed good seed; (and we are 
| plainly the house”). But the “enemy,” hav- 
ing watched for the time when men slept, sowed 
{that which was useless in that which was good 
| for food, setting the tares in the very middie of 
the wheat. The two kinds of seed grew up 
together; for it was not possible that seed 
put into the very middle of the wheat should 
fail to grow up with it. But the Superin- 
tendent of the field forbids the servants to 
gather up the useless crop, on account of their 
growing at the very root of the contrary sort ; 
sO as not to root up5 the nutritious along with 
that foreign growth. Now we think that Scrip- 
ture means by the good seed the corresponding 
impulses of the soul, each one of which, if 
only they are cultured for good, necessarily 
puts forth the fruit of virtue within us. but 
since there has been scattered © amongst these 
the bad seed of the error of judgment as to 
the true Beauty which is alone in its intrinsic 
nature such, and since this last has been thrown 
into the shade by the growth of delusion which 
springs up along with it (for the active principle 
BSS a Sa a SE es Sn et 


4 we were aireed, dmodoyeiro: cf. 201 D, “If on the other 
hand any one will accept a discussion which is in a naked unsyl- 
logistic form, we will speak upon these points by making onr study 
of them as far as we can follow the chain of Scriptural tradition. 

5 ‘here is a variety of readings from the Codd. here; 


guveyKata\cin, TUVEKTAAN, TUVERKTAACLN, ouvertadain, ouyKaradvyy : 
in two (and on the margins of two. others), ovvexttAn, which 
Krabinzer has adopted. The Paris Ieditt. have ouverrives, 


© rapeveamipn, the idea of badness being contained in mapa, 
which in such cases is always the first compound. One Cod. has 
the curious inversion €vrapeamapy. 


mo 
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i 


of desire does not germinate and increase in the her discourse, that it was not impossible that 
direction of that natural Beauty which was the the soul after the body’s dissolution should 
object of its being sown in us, but it has changed | reside in its atoms, I again addressed her. 
its growth so as to move towards a bestial and! Where is that much-talked-of and renowned 


unthinking state, this very error as to Beauty 
carrying its impulse towards this result ; and in 
the same way the seed of anger does not steel 
us to be brave, but only arms us to fight with 
our own people ; and the power of loving deserts 
its intellectual objects and becomes completely 
mad for the immoderate enjoyment of pleasures 
of sense; and so in like manner our other 
affections put forth the worse instead of the 
better growths),—-on account of this the wise 
Husbandman leaves this growth that has been 
introduced amongst his seed to remain there, 
so as to secure our not being altogether 
stripped of better hopes by desire having been 
rooted out along with that good-for-nothing 
growth. If our nature suffered such'a mutila- 
tion, what will there be to lift us up to grasp 
the heavenly delights? If love is taken from 
us, how shall we be united to God? If anger 
is to de extinguished, what arms shall we possess 
against the adversary? Therefore the Husband- 
man leaves those bastard seeds within us, not 
for them always to overwhelm the more precious 
crop, but in order that the land itself (for so, in 
his allegory, he calls the heart) by its native 
inherent power, which is that of reasoning, may 
wither up the one growth and may render the 
other fruitful and abundant: but if that is not 
done, then he commissions the fire to mark the 
distinction in the crops. If, then, a man indulges 
these affections in a due proportion and holds 
them in his own power instead of being held in 
theirs, employing them for an instrument as a 
king does his subjects’ many hands, then efforts 
towards excellence more easily succeed for him. 
But should he become theirs, and, as when any 
slaves mutiny against their master, get enslaved? 
by those slavish thoughts and ignominiously 
bow before them, a prey to his natural inferiors, 
he will be forced to turn to those employments 
which his imperious masters command. ‘This 
being so, we shall not pronounce these emotions 


‘of the soul, which lie in the power of their 


possessors for good or ill, to be either virtue or 
vice. But, whenever their impulse is towards 
what is noble, then they become matter for 
praise, as his desire did to Daniel, and his 
anger to Phineas, and their grief to those who 
nobly mourn. But if they incline to baseness, 
then these are, and they are called, bad passions. 

She ceased after this statement and allowed 
the discussion a short interval, in which I re- 
viewed mentally all that had been said ; and 
reverting to that former course of proof in 


7 éfavSpanodiabein; this is adopted by Krabinger from the 
Haselman Cod. for the common €& dv dparodiobey. 


Hades’, then? The word is in frequent cir- 
culation both in the intercourse of daily life, 
and in the writings of the heathens and in our 
own; and all think that into it, as into a place 
of safe-keeping, souls migrate from here. 
Surely you would not call your atoms that 
Hades. 

Clearly, replied the Teacher, you have not 
quite attended to the argument. In speaking 
of the soul’s migration from the seen to the 
unseen, I thought I had omitted nothing as 
regards the question about Hades. It seems 
to me that, whether in the heathen or in the 
Divine writings, this word for a place in which 
souls are said to be means nothing else but a 
transition to that Unseen world of which we 
have no glimpse. 

And how, then, I asked, is it that some think 
that by the underworld’ is meant an actual 


|place, and that it harbours within itself: the 


souls that have at last flitted away from human 
life, drawing them towards itself as the right 
receptacle for such natures ? 

Well, rephed the Teacher, our doctrine will 
be in no ways injured by such a supposition. 
For if it zs true, what you say ?, and also that the 
vault of heaven prolongs itself so uninter- 
ruptedly that it encircles all things with itself, 
and that the earth and its surroundings are 
poised in the middle, and that the motion of 
all the revolving bodies} is round this fixed and 
solid centre, then, I say, there is an absolute 
necessity that, whatever may happen to each 
one of the atoms on the upper side of the 
earth, the same will happen on the opposite 
side, seeing that one single substance encom- 
passes its entire bulk. As, when the sun shines 
above the earth, the shadow is spread over its 
lower part, because its spherical shape makes it 
impossible for it to be clasped all round at one 
and the same time by the rays, and necessarily, 
on whatever side the sun’s rays may fall on 
some particular point of the globe, if we follow 
a straight diameter, we shall iind shadow upon 
the opposite point, and so, continuously, at the 
opposite end of the direct line of the rays 


8 aSov dvoma. 9 soy broXHoror, 
t xaxetvov ev avtw, H. Schmidt’s reading, on the authority of 


3 Codd. ‘Whe reading of Krabinyger ts év ¢avrw Te Kakecvov. But 
the underworld is the oxv/y habitation in question.—ovTw A€yertar, 
above, must mean, “is rightly so named,” 

+ el yap aAndins 6 Adyos 6 KaTa Ge, Kai TO TUVEXN TE Tpos, K. T. A., 
Krabinger’s reading, following the majority of Codd. ; 6 xara ce 
being thus opposed to the next words, which others say. But 
Schmidt points out that the conclusion introduced below by avayxy 
raga does not follow at all from the tirst, but only from the second 
of these suppositions, and he would await the evidence of fresh 
Codd. Sifanus and Augentius would read et cal... Kata ce. ‘To 
yap, «.7.A., which would certainly express the sense required, 


3 TravtTwy Tov KUKAOopoumerwy, Z.e. the heavenly bodies moving 
as one (according to the ancient astronomy) round the central earth. 
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GREGORY OF 


NYSSA, 


a ee eee 


shadow moves round that globe, keeping pace | 
with the sun, so that equally i in their turn both 
the upper half and the under half of the earth 
are in light and darkness; so, by this analogy, 
we have reason to be certain th at, whatever in 
our hemisphere is observed to befall the atoms, 
the same will befall them in that other. The 
environment of the atoms being one and the 
same on every side of the earth, I deem it right 
neither to contradict nor yet to favour those 
who raise the objection that we must regard 
either this or the lower region as assigned to the 
souls released. «As long as this objection does 
not shake our central doc trine of the existence 
of those souls after the life in the flesh, there 
need be no controversy about the whereabouts, 
to our mind, holding as we do that place is a 
property of body only, and that soul, being 


‘the kind, we shall not care. 


immaterial, is by no necessity of its nature 
detained in any place. 

But what, I asked, if your opponent should 
shield Lcencelhs behind the Apostle, where he 
says that every reasoning creature, in the resti- 
tution of all things, is to look towards Him Who 
presides over the whole? In that passage in 
the Epistle to the Philippians5 he makes mention 
of certain things that are ‘under the earth” ; 
“every knee shall bow” to Him “of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
ne earth. # 

Ve shall stand by our doctrine, answered the 
oo even if we should hear them adducing 
these words. For the existence of the soul 
(after death) we have the assent of our opponent, 
and so we do not make an objection as to the 
place, as we have just said. 

But if some were to ask the meaning of the 
Apostle in this utterance, what is one to say? 
Would you remove all signification of place 
from the passage? 

I do not think, she replied, that the divine 


Apostle divided the intellectual world into 
localities, when he named part as in heaven, 
part as on earth, and part as under the earth. 
There are three states in which reasoning 
creatures can be: one from the very first re- 
ceived an immaterial life, and we call it the 
angelic: another is in union with the flesh, and 
we call it the human: a third is released by 
death from fleshly entanglements, and is to be 
found in souls pure and simple. Now I think 
that the divine Apostle in his deep wisdom 
looked to this, when he revealed the future con- | 
cord of all these reasoning beings in the work | 
of goodness ; and that he puts the unembodied | 
angel- world “in heaven,” and that still involved | 


with a body “on earth,” and that released from a | 
| 

This is the proper meaning of the middle : | 
as Ochler renal (cinwerlen wollte), would | 
9 Philip. u. ro. | 


4 mpoB8a\\orro. 
“should object,” 
require the active. 


body ‘under the earth” ; or, indeed, if there is 
any other world to be classed under that which 
is possessed of reason (it is not left out); and 
whether any one choose to call this last 
“demons” or “spirits,” or anything else of 
We certainly be- 
lieve, both because of the prevailing opinion, 
and still more of Scripture teaching, that there 


}exists another world of beings besides, divested 


of such bodies as ours are, who are opposed to 
that which is good and are capable of hurting 
the lives of men, having by an act of will lapsed 
from the nobler view ®, and by this revolt from 
goodness personified in themselves the contrary 
principle ; and this world is what, some say, 
the Apostle adds to the number of the “things 
under the earth,” signifying in that passage that 
when evil shall have been some day annihilated 
in the long revolutions of the ages, nothing shall 
be left outside the world of goodness, but that 
even from those evil spirits? shall rise in harmony 
the confession of Christ’s Lordship. If this is 
so, then no one can compel us to see any spot 
of the underworld in the expression, ‘things 
under the earth”; the atmosphere spreads 
equally over every part of the earth, and there 
is not a single corner of it left unrobed by this 
circumambient air. 

When she had finished, I hesitateda moment, 
and then said : I am not yet satisfied about the 
thing which we have been inquiring into ; after 
all that has been said my mind is still in doubt ; 
and I beg that our discussion may be allowed 
to revert to the same line of reasoning as 
before®, omitting only that upon which we are 
thoroughly agreed. I say this, for I think that 
all but the most stubborn controversialists will 


6 lapsed Prone he nobler view (vroAjWews). This is the common 
reading: but Krabing er prefers Angews, which is used by Gregory 
(De Hom. Opif.c. 17, “the sublime angelic lot”), and is a Platonic 
word. ‘The other word, “* lapsed,” is also Platome. 

7 from those evil spirits, So Great Catechisnt, c. 26 (fin.). Here 
too Gregory follows Origen (¢. Ceds. vi. 44), who declares that the 
Powers ot evil are for a purpose (in answer to Celsus’ objection that 


the Devil himself, instead of humanity, cought to have been punished). 

‘Now itisa thing which can in no way cause surprise, that the 
Almighty, Who knows how to use wicked apostates for His own 
purposes, should assign to such a certain place in the universe, and 


should thus open an arena, as it were, of virtue, for those to contend 
in who wish to “strive lawfully.” for her prize: those wicked ones 
were to try them, as the fire tries the gold, that, having done their 


utmost to prevent the admission of any alloy into their spiritual 
yature, and having proved themselves worthy to mount to heaven, 
they inight be drawn by the bands of the Word to the highest 
blessedness and the summit of all Good,” ‘hese Powers, as 
reasoning beings, shall then themselves be “mastered by the 
Word,’ See c. Cets. viii. 72. 

8 The conclusion of which was drawn, 199 C. “Therefore the 
soul exists in the actual atoms which she has once animated, and 
|) there is no force to tear her away from her cohesion with them.’ 
| It is tu the line of reasoning (axoAovéca) leading up to this conclusion 
that Gregory would revert, in order to question this conclusion. 
What both sides are agreed on is, the existence merely of the soul 


after death. All between this conclusion and the present break in 
the discussion has been adigression on the Passions and on Hades. 
| Now Gregory asks, how can the soul possibly recognize the atoms 
that once belonged to her? Ochler therefore does not translate 
aright, “fich bitte nur den pefiihrten Beweis . .. in derselben 
Folge zu wiederholen :" but Krabinger expresses the true sense, 

‘ut rursus mihi ad eandem consequentiam reducatur oratio, te. 
the discussion (not the proof), which is here again, alinost in 
Platonte fashion, persunitied. 
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ON THE SOUL AND) THE “RESURRECTION. 


have been suffic iently convinced by our debate 
not to consign the soul after the body’ 


tion to annihilation and nonentity, nor to argue 


that because it differs substantially from the 
atoms it is’ impossible for it to exist anywhere in 
the universe ; for, 
is intellectual and immaterial m: ry fail to coin- 


cide with these atoms, it is in no ways hindered’ 
(so far) from existing in them; and this belief 


of ours rests on two facts : firstly, on the soul’s 
existing in our bodies in this present life, 
though fundamentally different from them : and 
secondly, on the fact that the Divine being, as 
our argument has shown, though distinctly 


something other than visible and material sub- | 
stances, nevertheless pervades each one amongst 


all existences, and by this penetration of the 
whole keeps the world in a state of being; so 
that following these analogies we need not 
think that the soul, either, is out of existence, 
when she passes trom the world of forms to the 
Unseen. But how, I insisted, after the united 


. . | 
whole of the atoms has assumed, owing to their 


mixing together, a form quite different—the 
form in fact with which the soul has been 
actually domesticated—by what mark, when 
this form, as we should have expected, is 
effaced along with the resolution of the atoms, 
shall the soul follow along (them), now that 
that familiar form ceases to persist ? 

She waited a moment and then said: Give 


me leave to invent a fanciful simile in order to | 


illustrate the matter before us: even though 
that which I suppose may be outside the range 
of possibility. Grant it possible, then, in the 
art of painting not only to mix opposite colours, 
aS painters are always doing, to represent a 
particular tint’, but also to separate again this 
mixture and to restore to each of the colours its 
natural dye. If then white, or black, or red, or 
golden colour, or any other colour that has been 
mixed to form the given tint, were to be again 
separated from that union with another and 
remain by itself, we suppose that our artist will 


none the less remember the actual nature of 


that colour, and that in no case will he show 
forgetfulness, either of the red, for instance, or 
the black, if after having become quite a differ- 


9 has assumed, avadaBévrwv. ‘The construction is accommodated 
to the sense, not the words; THs Tw orotxewy evwoews having 


preceded. 4 : 

t tint, popdns. Certainly in earlier Greek wopdi is strictly used 
of “ form,” “shape (or the beauty o! it) only, and colours cannot be 
said to be mixed in imits ition of form. It seems we have here a late 
use of wopdn as = “outward appearance”; so that we may even 
speak of the Hopyn of acolour, or combinations of colours. So (arg A) 
the painter ‘‘ works up (on his pale tte)a particular tint of colour” 
(uophnv). Here it is the parti cular liue, in person or picture, which 
it is desired to imitate. Akin to this question is that of the proper 
translation of mpds Thy buoLdryTa TOU mpoKeudvov, Which Sifanus 
and Krabinger translate ‘fad similitudinem aryamen?/," and which | 
may either mean (r) ‘to make the analogy to the subject matter of 
our (question as perfect as possible,’ ¢.¢. as a parenthesis, or 
(2) ‘fin imits ution of the rhing or colour (lying x before the p: tiniter) to 


be copied.” ‘he lust seems preferable (‘' to form the given tint’ 


s dissolu- | 


however much a being that | 
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ent colour by composition with each other 
they each return to their natural dye. We 
suppose, I say, that our artist remembers the 
manner of the mutual blending of these colours, 
and so knows what sort of colour was mixed 
with a given colour and what sort of colour was 
the result, and how, the other colour being 
ejected from the composition, (the original 
colour) in consequence of such release resumed 
its own peculiar hue; and, supposing it were 
required to produce the same result again 
by composition, the process will be all the 
easier from having been already practised in his 
previous work. Now, if reason can see any 
analogy in this simile, we must search the 
matter in hand by its light. Let the soul stand 
for this Art of the painter?; and let the natural 
atoms stand for the colours of his art; and let 
the mixture of that tint compounded of the 
various dyes, and the return of these to their 
native state (which we have been allowed to 
assume), represent respectively the concourse, 
and the separation of the atoms. Then, as we 
assume in the simile that the painter’s Art tells 
him the actual dye of each colour, when it has 
returned after mixing to its proper hue, so that 
he has an exact knowledge of the red, and of 


| the black, and of any other colour that went to 


form the required tint by a specitic way of unit- 
ing@with another kind—a knowledge which in- 
cludes its appearance both in the mixture, and 
now when it is in its natural state, and in the 
future again, supposing all the colours were 
mixed over again in like fashion—so, we assert, 
does the soul know the natural peculiarities of 
those atoms whose concourse makes the frame 
of the body in which it has itself grown, even 
after the scattering of those atoms. However 
far from each other their natural propensity and 
their inherent forces of repulsion urge them, and 
debar each from mingling with its opposite, 
none the less will the soul be near each by its 
power of recognition, and will persistently cling 
to the familiar atoms, until their concourse after 
this division again takes place in the same 
way, for that fresh formation of the dissolved 
body which will properly be, and be called, 
resurrection. 

You seem, I interrupted, in this passing re- 
mark to have made an excellent defence of the 
faith in the Resurrection. By it, I think, the 
opponents of this doctrine might be gradually 
led to consider it not as a thing absolutely 
impossible that the atoms should again coalesce 
and form the same man as before. 

That is very true, the Teacher replied. For 
we may hear these opponents urging the follow- 
ing difficulty. ‘The atoms are resolved, like 
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to like, ‘nto the universe ; by what device, then, 
does the warmth, for instance, residing in such 
and such a man, after joining the universal 
warmth, again dissociate itself from this con- 
nection with its kindred 3, so as to form this man 
who is being ‘remoulded’? For if the identical 
individual particle does not return and only 
something that is homogeneous but not identical 
is fetched, you will have something else in the 
place of that first thing, and such a process will 
cease to be a resurrection and will be merely 
the creation of a new man. But if the same 
man is to return into himself, he must be the 
same entirely, and regain his original formation 
in every single atom of his elements.” 

Then to meet such an objection, I rejoined, 
the above opinion about the soul will, as I said, 
avail; namely, that she remains alter dissolu- 
tion in those very atoms in which she first grew 
up, and, like a guardian placed over private 
property, does not abandon them when they 
are mingled with their kindred atoms, and by 
the subtle ubiquity of her intelligence makes 
no mistake about them, with all their subtle 
minuteness, but diffuses herself along with 
those which belong to herself when they are 
being mingled with their kindred dust, and 
suffers no exhaustion in keeping up with the 
whole number of them when they stream back 
into the universe, but remains with them, no 
matter in what direction or in what fashion 
Nature may arrange them. bBut should the 
signal be given by the All-disposing Power for 
these scattered atoms to combine again, then, 
just as when every one of the various ropes 
that hang from one block answer at one 
and the same moment*# to the pull from that 
centre, so, following this force of the soul which 
acts upon the various atoms, all these, once so 
familiar with each other, rush simultaneously 
together and form the cable of the body by 
means of the soul, each single one of them 
being wedded to its former neighbour and 
embracing an old acquaintance. 

The following illustration also, the Teacher 
went on, might be very properly added to those 
already brought forward, to show that the soul 
has not need of much teaching in order to 
distinguish its own from the alien amongst the 
atoms. Imagine a potter with a supply of clay ; 
and let the supply be a large one; and let part 


3 apcyts TOU avyyevous mad amoxpiyva, Krabinger's and 
Oehbler’s reading. Hut Krabinger, more correctly than Ochiler, 
opposes €v Tbe to ev Tw Kab’ GAov (quod est hic calidum, si fuerit in 
though neither he, nor Ochler, nor Schmidt himself 


universo) : sh € 
appears to have any suspicion that rwée may mean $0 and so”: 
and yet it is quite in accordance with (iregory’s usage, and makes 
better sense, as contrasting the particular and universal heat more 


*Apcyes is proleptic : the genitive may depend either 
on it or on the verb. Just below avarAagovperor is read by 5 of 
Krabinger’s Codd. (including the Hasselmann). ‘his is better than 
Migne’s awaAAavodpevov, which is hardly supported by 1 Cor. 


XV, 51. : ; 
+ same momeut, kata rairov : on the authority of 2 Codd. Mon. 
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of it have been already moulded to form finished 
vessels, while the rest is still waiting to be 
moulded ; and suppose the vessels themselves 
not to be all of similar shape, but one to bea 
jug, for instance, and another a wine-jar, another 
a plate, another a cup or any other useful 
vessel; and further, let not one owner possess 
them all, but let us fancy for each a special 
owner. Now as long as these vessels are un- 
broken-they are of course recognizable by their 
owners, and none the less so, even should they 
be broken in pieces ; for from those pieces each 
will know, for instance, that this belongs toa 
jar5, and, again, what sort of fragment belongs 
toacup. And if they are plunged again into 
the unworked clay, the discernment between 
what has been already worked and that clay 
will be a more unerring one still. The indi- 
vidual man is as such a vessel; he has been 
moulded out of the universal matter, owing to 
the concourse of his atoms; and he exhibits in 
a form peculiarly his own a marked distinction 
from his kind; and when that form has gone 
to pieces the soul that has been mistress of this 
particular vessel will have an exact knowledge 
of it, derived even from its fragments ; nor will 
she leave this property, either, in the common 
blending with all the other fragments, or if it 
be plunged into the still formless part of the 
matter from which the atoms have come®; she 
always remembers her own as it was when 
compact in bodily form, and after dissolution 
she never makes any mistake about it, led by 
marks still clinging to the remains. 

I applauded this as well devised to bring out 
the natural features of the case before us; and 
I said : It is very well to speak like this and to 
believe that it is so; but suppose some one 
were to quote against it our Lord’s narrative 
about those who are in hell, as not harmonizing 
with the results of our inquiry, how are we to 
be prepared with an answer? 

The Teacher answered: The expressions of 
that narrative of the Word are certainly material ; 
but still many hints are interspersed in it to 
rouse the skilled inquirer to a more discriminat- 
ing study of it. I mean that He Who parts the 
good from the bad by a great gulf, and makes 
the man in torment crave tor a drop to be con- 
veyed by a finger, and the man who has been 
ill-treated in this life rest on a patriarch’s bosom, 
and Who relates their previous death and con- 
siznment to the tomb, takes an intelligent 
searcher of His meaning far beyond a superticial 
interpretation. For what sort of eyes has the 
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Rich Man to lift up in hell, when he has left 
his bodily eyes in that tomb? And how cana 
disembodied spirit feel any flame? And what 
sort of tongue can he crave to be cooled with 
the drop of water, when he has lost his tongue 
of flesh? What is the finger that is to convey 
to him this drop? What sort of place is the 
“bosom” of repose? The bodies of both of 
them are in the tomb, and their souls are dis- 
embodied, and do not consist of parts either ; 
and so it is impossible to make the framework 
of the: narrative correspond with the truth, if 
we understand it literally; we can do that only 
by translating each detail into an equivalent in 
the world of ideas. Thus we must think of the 
gulf as that which parts ideas which may not 
be confounded from running together, not as a 
chasm of the earth. Such a chasm, however 
vast it were, could be traversed with no dith- 
culty by a disembodied intelligerrce; since 
intelligence can in no time? be wherever it will. 

What then, I asked, ave the fire and the gulf 
and the other features in the picture? Are 
they,not that which they are said to be? 

I think, she replied, that the Gospel signifies 
by means of each of them certain doctrines with 
regard to our guestion of the soul. For when 
the patriarch first says to the Rich Man, ‘f Thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things,” and 
in the same way speaks of the Poor Man, that 
he, namely, has done his duty in bearing his 
share of life’s evil things, and then, after that, 
adds with regard to the gulf that it is a barrier 
between them, he evidently by such expressions 
intimates a very important truth; and, to my 
thinking, it is as follows. Once man’s life had 
but one character; and by that I mean that it 
was to be found only in the category of the 
good and had no contact with evil. The first 
of God’s commandments attests the truth of 
this ; that, namely, which gave to man unstinted 
enjoyment of all the blessings of Paradise, for- 
bidding only that which was a mixture of good 
and evil and so composed of contraries, but 
making death the penalty for transgressing in 
that particular. But man, acting freely by a 
voluntary impulse, deserted the lot that was 
unmixed with evil, and drew upon himself that 
which was a mixture of contraries. Yet Divine 
Providence did not leave that recklessness of 
ours without a corrective. Death indeed, as 
the fixed penalty for breaking the law, neces- 
sarily fell upon its transgressors; but God 
divided the life of man into two parts, namely, 
this present life, and that “out of the body ” 
hereafter; and He placed on the first a limit 
of the briefest possible time, while He pro- 
longed the other into eternity ; and in His love 


7 axpovws. 


for man He gave him his choice, to have the 
one or the other of those things, good or evil, I 
mean, in which of the two parts he liked: either 
in this short and transitory life, or in those end- 
less ages, whose limit is infinity. Now these 
expressions “good” and “evil” are equivocal ; 
they are used in two senses, one relating to 
mind and the other to sense; some classify 
as good whatever is pleasant to feeling: others 
are confident that only that which is perceptible 
by intelligence is good and deserves that name. 
Those, then, whose reasoning powers have 
never been exercised and who have never had 
a glimpse of the better way soon use up on 
gluttony in this fleshly life the dividend of good 
which their constitution can claim, and they 
reserve none of it for the after life; but those 
who by a discreet and sober-minded calculation 
economize the powers of living are afflicted by 
things painful to sense here, but they reserve 
their good for the succeeding life, and so their 
happicr lot is lengthened out to last as long as 
that eternal life. This, in my opinion, is the 
“oulf”; which is not made by the parting of 
the earth, but by those decisions in this life 
which result in a separation into opposite char- 
acters. The man who has once chosen pleasure 
in this life, and has not cured his inconsiderate- 
ness by repentance, places the land of the good 
beyond his own reach; for he has dug against 
himself the yawning impassable abyss of a 
necessity that nothing can break through. This 
is the reason, I think, that the name of Abra- 
hani’s bosom is given to that good situation of 
the soul in which Scripture makes the athlete 
of endurance repose. For it is related of this 
patriarch first, of all up to that time born, that 
he exchanged the enjoyment of the present for 
the hope of the future; he was stripped of all 
the surroundings in which his life at first was 
passed, and resided amongst foreigners, and 
thus purchased by present annoyance future 
blessedness. As then figuratively ® we call a 
particular circuit of the ocean a ‘“‘ bosom,” so 
does Scripture seem to me to express the idea 
of those measureless blessings above by the 
word “bosom,” meaning a place into which all 
virtuous voyagers of this life are, when they 
have put in from hence, brought to anchor in 
the waveless harbour of that gulf of blessings 9. 
Meanwhile the denial of these blessings which 
they witness becomes in the others a flame, 
which burns the soul and causes the craving for 
the refreshment of one drop out of that ocean 
of blessings wherein the saints are affluent ; 
which nevertheless they do not get. If, too, 


8 éx Karaypyioews Tevos : not, as usually, ‘“ by a misuse of words.” 
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9 ‘There is an anacoluthon here, for to ayatey KoArw follows @ 
above; designed no doubt to bring the things compared more 
closely together. Ochler, however, would join aya@w with the 


relative, and translates as if7@ = Kal. 
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you consider the “tongue,” and the “eye,” and 
the “finger,” and the other namcs of bodily 
organs, which occur inthe conv Sinton between 
those disembodied souls, you will be persuaded 
that this conjecture of ours about them chimes 
in with the opinion we have already stated 
about the soul. Look closely into the meaning 
of those words. Foras the concourse of atoms 
forms the substance of the entire body, so it is 
reasonable to think that the same cause oper- 
ates to complete the substance of cach member 
of the body. If, then, the soul is present with 
the atoms of the body when they are again 
mingled with the universe, it will not only be 
cognizant of the entire mass which once came 
together to form the whole body, and will be 
present with it, but, besides that, will not fail 
to know the particular materials of each one 
of the members, so as to remember by what 
divisions amongst the atoms our linabs were 
completely formed. There is, then, nothing |t 
improbable in supposing that what is present 
in the complete mass is present also in each 
division of the mass. If one, then, thinks 
of thése atoms in which each detail of the 
body potentially inheres, and surmises that 
Scripture means a “finger” and a “tongue” 
and an “eye” and the rest as existing, after 
dissolution, only in the spnere of the soul, one 
will not miss the probab‘e truth. Moreover, if 
each detail carries the mind away froma material 
acceptation of the story, surely the “hell”? which 
we have just been speaking of cannot reason- 
ably be thought a place so named; rather we 
are there told by Scripture about a certain un- 
seen and immaterial situation in which the soul 
resides. In this story of the Rich and the Poor 
Man we are taught another doctrine also, which 
is intimately connected with our former dis- 
coveries. The story makes the sensual pleasure- 
loving man, when he sees that his own case is 
one that admits of no escape, evince forethought 
for his relations on earth; and when Abraham 
tells him that the life of those still in the flesh 
is not unprovided with a guidance, for they 
may find it at hand, if they will, in the Law 
and the Prophets, he still continues entreating 
that Just* Patriarch, and asks that a sudden 
and convincing message, brought by some one 
risen from the “dead, may be sent to them. 
What then, I asked, is the doctrine here? 
Why, seeing that Lazarus’ soul is occupied ? 
with his present blessings and turns round to 
look at nothing that he has left, while the rich 
* man is still attached, with a cement as it were, 
even after death, to the life of feeling, which he 
does not divest himself of even when he has 


I roy Sixacov. Most of Krabinger’s Codd. read Tov mAoUCLOV. 
2 gs oceupivd with his present blessinss (arXoAos TOS cee : 
surely not, with Ochler, © is not occupied with the present world” 


ceased to live, still keeping as he does flesh and 
blood in his thoughts ( (for in his entreaty that 
his kindred may be exempted from his suffer- 
ings he plainly shows that he is not freed yet 
from fleshly feeling),—in such details of the 
story (she continued) I think our Lord teaches 
us this; that those still living in the flesh must 
as much as ever they can separate and free 
themselves in a way from its attachments by 
virtuous conduct, in order that after death they 
may not need a second death to cleanse them 
from the remnants that are owing to this cement3 
of the flesh, and, when once the bonds are loosed 
from round the soul, her soaring + up to the 
Good may be swift and unimpeded, with no 
anguish of the body to distract her. For if any 
one becomes wholly and thoroughly carnal in 
thought, such an one, with every motion and 
energy of the soul absorbed in fleshly desires, 
is not parted from such attachments, even in 
the disembodied state ; just as those who have 
lingered long in noisome places do not part 
with the unpleasantness contracted by that 


‘lengthened stay, even when they pass into a 


sweet atmosphere. So it is that, when the 
change is made into the impalpable Unseen, 


|not even then will it be possible for the lovers 


of the flesh to avoid dragging away with them 
under any circumstances some fleshly foulness ; 
and thereby their torment will be intensified, 
their soul having been materialized by such sur- 
roundings. I think too that this view of the 
matter harmonizes to a certain extent with the 
assertion made by some persons that around 
their graves shadowy phantoms of the departed 
are often seen”. If this is really so, an inordin- 
ate attachment of that particular soul to the life 
in the flesh is proved to have existed, causing 
it to be unwilling, even when expelled from the 
flesh, to fly clean away and to admit the com- 


3 KGAAns. The metaphor is Platonic. ‘‘ The soul... abso- 
lutely bound and glued to the body” (/’Aardo, p. 82 E). 

+ her soaring. Plato first spoke (/’Aedrus, p, 248 C) of ‘that 
growth of wing, by which the soul is liftted.”” Once these natural 
wings can get expanded, her flight upwards is a matter of course. 
This image is reproduced by P. Iotinus p. 769 A (end of Axnuecads ; 
Libanius, 270 Secvate, p. 253; Synesius, De Prowtt Ife, p. go D, 
and Hymn i, rrr, Where he speaks of the ada Kovdov of the soul, 
and A/yaer ii, 42. Wut there is mixed here with the idea of a flight 
upwards 2. @ avadpomq), that of the running-ground as well ief, 
Greg. De scapo Christian. ILl. p. 299, Tots ms dperys Spopors), 
whic eh as sanctioned in the New lest: ument Chryso- tom so olten 
use 5 oUTws answers to x 1Aarep, not to ws above. 

o ° shadowy phantoms of the de parte: tare oft. na seen, Cf. Origen 
c. Ceds. ti. 60 (in answer to Celsus' * Epicurean” opinion that ghosts 
are pure illusion’: ‘He who does believe this (Ze. in gliosts 
necessarily believes in the immortality, or at all events the lonz 
continuance of the soul: as Plato does in his treatise on the soul 
Ue. the Phedo) when he says that the shadowy apparitions of the 
dead hover round their tombs, ‘hese apparitions, then, have some 
stibstinee | it is the so-called ‘radiant’ frame in which the soul 
exists. Sut Celsus, not liking this, would have us believe that 
people have waking dreams and ‘imagine as true, In accordance 
with their wishes, a wild piece of unreality.’ In sleep we may well 
believe that this is the case: not so in waking hours, unless some 
one is quite out of his senses, or is melancholy mad." But Oren 
here quotes Plato in connection with the realitv of the Resurrection 
body of Christ: Gregory refers to ghosts only, with regard to the 
ibAomoparor, Whose whole condition alter death he represents very 
much in Plato's words. See #/ado, p. 81 LB, 
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plete change of its form into the impalpable ; it 
remains near the frame even after the dissolution 
of the frame, and though now outside it, hovers 
regretfully over the place where its material is, 
and continues to haunt it. 

Then, after a moment's reflection on the 
meaning of these latter words, I said: I think 
that a contradiction now arises between what 
you have said and the result of our former 
examination of the passions. For if, on the 
one hand, the activity of such movements within 
us is to be held as arising from our kinship with 
the brutes, such movements I mean as were 
enumerated in our previous discussion 7, anger, 
for instance, and fear, desire of pleasure, and so 
on, and, on the other hand, it was affirmed that 
virtue consists in the good employment of these 
movements, and vice in their bad employment, 
and in addition to this we discussed the actual 
contribution of each of the other passions to a 
virtuous life, and found that through desire 
above all we are brought nearer God, drawn 
up, by its chain as it were, from earth towards 
Him,—I think (I said) that that part of the 
discussion is in a way opposed to that which 
we are now aiming at. 

How so? she asked. 

Why, when every unreasoning instinct is 
quenched within us after our purgation, this 
principle of desire will not exist any more than 
the other principles; and this being removed, 
it looks as if the striving after the better way 
would also cease, no other emotion remaining 
in the soul that can stir us up to the appetence 
of Good. 

To that objection, she replied, we answer 
this. The speculative and critical faculty is 
the property of the soul’s godlike part ; for it is 
by these that we grasp the Deity also. If, then, 
whether by forethought here, or by purgation 
hereafter, our soul becomes free from any emo- 
tional connection with the brute creation, there 
will be nothing to impede its contemplation of 
the Beautiful ; for this last is essentially capable 
of attracting in a certain way every being that 
looks towards it. If, then, the soul is purified 
of every vice, it will most certainly be in the 
sphere of Beauty. The Deity is in very sub- 
stance Beautiful; and to the Deity the soul will 
in its state of purity have affinity, and will em- 
brace It as like itself. Whenever this happens, 
then, there will be no longer need of the im- 
pulse of Desire to lead the way to the Beautiful. 
Whoever passes his time in darkness, he it is 
who will be under the influence of a desire for 
the light; but whenever he comes into the 
light, then enjoyment takes the place of desire, 
and the power to enjoy renders desire uscless 


7 wpoAaBwy ; on the authority of five Codd., for mporAapuv. 
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It will therefore be no detri- 
ment to our participation in the Good, that the 
soul should be free from such emotions, and 
turning back upon herself should know herself 
accurately what her actual nature is, and should 
behold the Original Beauty reflected in the 
mirror and in the figure of her own beauty. 
For truly herein consists the real assimilation 
to the Divine; viz. in making our own life in 
sume degree a copy of the Supreme Being. 
For a Nature like that, which transcends all 
thought and is far removed from all that we 
observe within ourselves, proceeds in its exist- 
ence in a very different manner to what we do 
in this present life. Man, possessing a con- 
stitution whose law it is to be moving, is carried 
in that particular direction whither the impulse 
of his will directs : and so his soul is not affected 
in the same way towards what lies before it, 
as one may say, as to what it has left behind ; 
for hope leads the forward movement, but it is 
memory that succeeds that movement when it 
has advanced to the attainment of the hope; 
and if it is to something intrinsically good that 
hope thus leads on the soul, the print that this 
exercise of the will leaves upon the memory is 
a bright one; but if hope has seduced the soul 
with some phantom only of the Good, and the 
excellent way has been missed, then the memory 
that succeeds what has happened becomes 
shame, and an intestine war is thus waged in 
the soul between memory and hope, because 
the last has been such a bad leader of the will. 
Such in fact is the state of mind that shame 
gives expression to; the soul is stung as it were 
at the result ; its remorse for its ill-considered 
attempt isa whip that makes it feel to the quick, 
and it would bring in oblivion to its aid against 
its tormentor. Now in our case nature, owing 
to its being indigent of the Good, is aiming 
always at this which is still wanting to it, and 
this aiming at a still missing thing is this very 
habit of Desire, which our constitution displays 
equally, whether it is baulked of the real Good, 
or wins that which it is good to win. But a 
nature that surpasses every idea that we can 
form of the Good and transcends all other 
power, being in no want of anything that can 
be regarded as good, is itself the plenitude of 
every good; it does not move in the sphere of 
the good by way of participation in it only, but 
it is itself the substance of the Good (whatever 
we imagine the Good to be); it neither gives 
scope for any rising hope (for hope manifests 
activity in the direction of something absent ; 
but “‘what a man has, why doth he yet hope 
for?” as the Apostle asks), nor is it in want of 
the activity of the memory for the knowledge 
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450 GREGORY 


of things; that which is actually seen has no 
need of being remembered. Since, then, this 
Divine nature is beyond any particular good 9, 
and to the good the good is an object of love, 
it follows that when It looks within Itself, It 
wishes for.what It contains and contains that 
which It wishes, and admits nothing external. 


Indeed there is nothing external to Lt, with the 
sole exception of evil, which, strange as it may | 


Seem tO say, possesses an existence in not 
existing at all. 
evil except the negation of the existent; and 
the truly-existent forms the substance of the 
Good. That therefore which is not to be found 
in the existent must be in the non-existent. 
Whenever the soul, then, having divested itself 
of the multifarious cmotions incident to its 
nature, gets its Divine form and, mounting above 
Desire, enters within that towards which it was 
once incited by that Desire, it offers no harbour 
within itself either for hope or for memory. It 
holds the object of the one; the other is ex- 
truded from the consciousness by the occupa- 
tion in enjoying all that is good: and thus the 
soul copies the life that is above, and is con- 
formed to the peculiar features of the Divine 
nature ; none of its habits are left to it except 
that of love, which clings by natural atfinity to 
the Beautiful. For this is what love is; the 
inherent affection towards a chosen object. 
When, then, the soul, having become simple 
and single in form and so perfectly godlike, 
finds that pertectly simple and immaterial good 
which is really worth enthusiasm and love *, it 
attaches itself to it and blends with it by means 
of the movement and activity of love, fashioning 
itself according to that which it is continually 
finding and grasping. Becoming by this as- 
similation to the Good all that the nature ot 
that which it participates is, the soul will con- 
sequently, owing to there being no lack of any 
good in that thing itself which it participates, 
be itself also in no lack of anything, and so will 
expel from within the activity and the habit of 
Desire; for this arises only when the tliing missed 
is not found. For this teaching we have the 
authority of God’s own Apostle, who announces 
a subduing3 and aceasing of all other activities, 
even for the good, which are within us, and finds 
no limit for love alone. Prophecies, he savs, 
shall fail; forms of knowledge shall cease: but 
“charity never faileth ;” which is equivalent to its 
being always as it is: and though he says that 


9 any particular gocd, not as Oehler, “jenseits alles Guten.” 
The Divine Being is the complement, not the negation, of cach 
single good. ¢ : : 

év éavTy BAemovoa. But Augentius and Sifanus seem to have 
read eavryy : anil this is supported by three Codd. 

2 70 wovoy Tw dyTt ayamnTov Kai EpaguLor. 

3 caracroAny. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 8—13. 

4 Schmidt well remarks that there lies in Aéywy here not a causal 
but only a concessive force ; and he puts a stop before eixorws. 


For there is no other oriyin of | 


OF sNY Ss Ay, 

ee ane ann, Bia 
faith and hope have endured so far by the side 
of love, yet again he prolongs its date beyond 
theirs, and with good reason too; for hope is 


in Operation only so long as the enjoyment of 


the things hoped for is not to be had: and 
faith in the same way is a supports in the un- 
/certainty about the things hoped for ; for so he 
defines it—“ the substance® of things hoped 
for”; but when the thing hoped for actually 
comes, then all other faculties are reduced to 
quiescence 7, and love alone remains active, find- 
|} ing nothing to succeed itself. Love, therefore, 
is the foremost of all excellent achievements and 
the first of the commandments of the law. If 
ever, then, the soul reach this goal, it will be in 
no need of anything else; it will embrace that 
plenitude of things which are, whereby alone? 
it seems in any way to preserve within itself the 
stamp of God’s actual blessedness. For the 
life of the Supreme Being is love, seeing that 
the Beautiful is necessarily lovable to those 
who recognize it, and the Deity does recognize 
it, and so this recognition becomes love, that 
which He recognizes being essentially beautiful. 
This True Beauty the insolence of satiety 
cannot touch? ; and no satiety interrupting this 
continuous capacity to love the Beautiful, God’s 
lite will have its activity in love; which life is 
thus in itself beautiful, and is essentially of a 
loving disposition towards the Beautiful, and 
receives no check to this activity of love. In 
fact, in the Beautiful no limit is to be found. so 
that love should have to cease with any limit of 
the Beautiful. This last can be ended only by 
jits Opposite; but when you have a good, as 
|here, which is in its essence incapable of a 
change for the worse, then that good will go on 
unchecked into infinity. Moreover, as every 
being is capable of attracting its lke, and 
humanity is, ina way, like God, as bearing within 
itself some resemblances to its Prototype, the 
soul is by a strict necessity attracted to the 
kindred Deity. In fact what belongs to God 
must by all means and at any cost be preserved 


Ovcliler has not seen that ayarn is governed by the preposition avy 

in the verb ‘‘by the side of love,” and quite mistranslates the 

passage. . 
> ¢peloma. 6 Undoragts. Heb. xi tr. 

7 veduced to qutescence, atpepovvtwy, This is the reading 
idopted by Krabinger, from four Codd., instead of the vox nihiliof the 
editions, evrnpeusvrwe, The contrast must be between “ remains 
in activity (evepyeda),” and ‘ becoming idle,” and he quotes 4 
passage from Plotinus to show that atpewecy has exactly this latter 
sense. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii, 8, 10, katapynéycovrat, katapynbycerat. 

3 whereby alone, xa’ 6 doxet povov mws avTns, K. T. Ay 
reading of Sifamus, 7 

9 the insolence of satiety cannot touch, Krabinger quotes from 
two of his Codd. a scholium to this effect: “* Then this proves to be 
nonsense what Origen has imagined about the satiety of minds, «nd 
their consequent fall and recall, on which he bases his notorious 
teaching about the pre existence and restoration of souls that are 
always revolving in endless motion, determined as he is, like a re- 
tailer of evil, to mingle the Grecian myths with the Church's truth. 
Gregory, more sober in his idealism, certainly does not follow wa 
this point his great Master. ‘The phrase USpcarns Kopos Is used DS 
Gregory Naz. also in his Poems (p, 32 A., and may have aa 
suguested to both by some poet, now lost. ‘ Familiarity breeds 
contempt” is the modern equivalent. 
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for Him. If, then, on the one hand, the soul 
is unencumbered with superfluities and no 
trouble connected with the body presses it down, 
its advance towards Him Who draws it to 
Himself is sweet and congenial. But suppose 4, 
on the other hand, that it has been transfixed 
with the nails of propension? so as to be held 
down to a habit connected with material things, 
—a case like that of those in the ruins caused 
by earthquakes, whose bodies are crushed by the 
mounds of rubbish ; and let us imagine by way 
of illustration that these are not only pressed 
down by the weight of the ruins, but have been 
pierced as well with some spikes and splinters 
discovered with them in the rubbish. What, 
then, would naturally be the plight of those 
bodies, when they were being dragged by rela- 
tives from the ruins to receive the holy rites of 
burial, mangled and torn entirely, disfigured 
in the most direful manner conceivable, with 
the nails beneath the heap harrowing them by 
the very violence necessary to pull them out ?— 
Such I think-is the plight of the soul as well, 
when the Divine force, for God’s very love of 
man, drags that which belongs to Him from the 
ruins of the irrational and material. Not in 
hatred or revenge for a wicked life, to my 
thinking, does God bring upon sinners those 


. . . . . . | 
painful dispensations ; He is only claiming and 


drawing to Himself whatever, to please Him, 
came into existence. But while He for a noble 
end is attracting the soul to Himself, the Foun- 
tain of all Blessedness, it is the occasion neces- 


sarily to the being so attracted of a state of| 
Just as those who refine gold from the 
dross which it contains not only get this base | 
alloy to melt in the fire, but are obliged to| 


torture. 


melt the pure gold along with the alloy, and 
then while this last is being consumed the gold 
remains, so, while evil is being consumed in the 
purgatorial 3 fire, the soul that is welded to this 
evil must inevitably be in the fire too, until the 
spurious material alloy is consumed and an- 
nihilated by this fire. If a clay of the more 
tenacious kind is deeply plastered round a rope, 
and then the end of the rope is put through a 
narrow hole, and then some one on the turther 
side violently pulls it by that end, the result 
must be that, while the rope itself obeys the 


© But suppose, &e. Miller (Gregori doctrina de hom, natur., 
. 99) shows that the following view of Purgatory is not that taught 
y the Roman Church. PAA : 

= by the nails of pripension. This metaphor is frequently used 
by Gregory. Cf. De Virginit.c 5: ** How can the soul which is 
riveted (mpoomAwtleioa) to the pleasures of the flesh, and busied with 
merely human longings, turn a disenvaged eve upon its kindred 
intellectual light ?'" So De Beatitud. Or, viii. (I. p. $43), &e. 

3 purvatorial, kabapoiw. Five of Krabinger’s Codd. and the 
versions of Augentiusand Sfaunus approve this reading. ‘That of the 
Editions is axousyrw. [This last epithet is applied to God's justice 
(§cxy) by Isidore of I’elusium, /f. 00: and to the ‘* worm,” and, on 
the other hand, the Devil, by Cyril Alexand. Act, Epes., p. 252. Cf 
S. Math. iti. 12; S. Mark ix. 48.] It is the same with atwviw before 
rvpi just below, The Editions have it; the Codd. and Latin versions 
have not: Krabinger therefore hus not hesitated to expunge t. 


force exerted, the clay that has been plastered 
upon it is scraped off it with this violent pulling 
and is leit outside the hole, and, moreover, is 
the cause why the rope does not run easily 
through the passage, but has to undergo a 


i violent tension at the hands of the puller. In 


such a manner, I think, we may figure to our- 
selves the agonized strugele of that soul which 
has wrapped itself up in earthy material passions, 
when God is drawing it, His own one, to Him- 
self, and the foreign matter, which has somehow 
grown into its substance, has to be scraped 
from it by main force, and so occasions it 
that keen intolerable anguish. 

Then it seems, I said, that it is not punish- 
ment chiefly and principally that the Deity, as 
Judge, afflicts sinners with; but He operates, 
as your argument has shown, only to get the 
good separated from the evil and to attract it 
into the communion of blessedness. 

Vhat, said the Teacher, is my meaning ; and 
also that the agony will be measured by the 
amount of evil there isin each individual. For 
it would not be reasonable to think that the 
man who has remained so long as we have 


'supposed in evil known to be torbidden, and 


the ma who has fallen only into moderate sins, 
should be tortured to the same amount in the 
judgment upon their vicious habit ; but accord- 
ing to the quantity of material will be the longer 
or shorter time that that agonizing flame will be 
burning; that is, as long as there is fuel to feed it. 
In the case of the man who has acquired a heavy 
weight of material, the consuming fire must 
necessarily be very searching; but where that 
which the fire has to feed upon # has spread less 
far, there the penetrating fierceness of the 
punishment is mitigated, so far as the subject 
itself, in the amount of its evil, is diminished. 
In any and every case evil must be removed 
out of existence, so that, as we said above, 
the absolutely non-existent should cease to 
be at all. Since, it 1s.mot.in its nature: that 
evil should exist outside the will, does it not 
follow that when it shall be that every will 
rests in God, evil will be reduced to complete 
annihilation, owing to no receptacle being lett 
for it? 

But, said I, what help can one find in this 
devout hope, when one considers the greatness 
of the evil in undergoing torture even for a 
single year ; and if that intolerable anguish be 
prolonged for the interval of an age, what grain 
of comtort is left from any subsequent expect- 
ation to him whose purgation is thus commen- 
surate with an entire age ? 5 


4» tov rupds Saravy ‘These words can have no other meaning 
tosuitthe sense. Krabinger's reproduction of Sifanus’ Latin, “‘ignis 
ille consumens,” makes the sentence a tautology. 

5 pos dAov aiava, LButcf. Plato, / seus, 37, 39 D. 
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Why’, either we must plan to keep the 
soul absolutely untouched and free from any 
stain of evil; or, if our passionate nature makes 
that quite impossible, then we must plan 
that our failures in excellence consist only in 
mild and easily-curable derelictions. lor the 
Gospel in its teaching distinguishes between? a, 
debtor of ten thousand talents and a debtor of 
five hundred pence, and of fifty pence and of 
a farthing 8, which is “the uttermost” of coins; it 
proclaims that God’s just judgment reaches to 
all, and enhances the payment necessary as the 
weight of the debt increases, and on the other 
hand does not overlook the very smallest debts. 
But the Gospel tells us that this payment of 
debts was not effected by the refunding of money, 
but that the indebted man was delivered to the 
tormentors until he should pay the whole debt ; 
and that means nothing else than payimg in the 
coin of torment? the inevitable recompense, the 
recompense, I mean, that consists in taking the 
share of pain incurred during his lifetime, when 
he inconsiderately chose mere pleasure, un- 
diluted with its opposite ; so that having put off 
from him all that foreign growth which sin is, 
and discarded the shame of any debts, he might 
stand in liberty and fearlessness. Now liberty 
is the coming up to a state which owns no 
master and is self-regulating'; it is that with 
which we were gifted by God at the beginning, 
but which has been obscured by the feeling of 
shame arising from indebtedness. Liberty too 
is in all cases one and the same essentially ; it 
has a natural attraction to itself. It follows, 
then, that as everything that is free will be 
united with its like, and as virtue is a thing that 
has no master, that is, is free, everything that is 
free will be united with virtue. But, further, 
the Divine Being is the fountain of all virtue. 


6 Macrina’s answer must begin here, though the Paris Fditt. 
take no notice of a break. Krabinzeron the authority of one of his 
Codd. has inserted dno 7 écdacKados alter mpovonreov. 

7 distinguishes betoveen. Vhe word here is oldev, which is used 
of “teaching,” “telling,” after the fashion of the later Greek 
writers, in making a quotation. ae 

8 of a furthing. No mention is made of this in the Parable 
(S. Matt. xviii. 23; S. Luke vit. 41). The ‘uttermost farthing’”’ 
of S. Matt. v. 26 does not apply here. ny. 

9 ba ms Bagavov. Of course dca cannot go with dbecAny, though 
Krabinger translates ‘‘per tormenta debita.” He has. however, 
with Oehler, pointed the Greek right, so as to take oAnpa as in 

sition to odeAnv. 

aac stale ohion owns no master and ts self-regulating, &c. 
He repeats this, De Hom. Ofi/. c. 4: “ For the soul immediately 
shows its royal and exalted character, far removed from the lowli- 
ness of private station, in that it owns no master, and is self-governed, 
swayed antocratically by its own will,—for to whom else does this 
belong thantoakinz /” andc, 16; “ Vhus, there is mus the principle 
of all excellence, all virtue, and every higher thing that we conceive: 
but pre-eminent among all is the fact that we are lvee from necessity, 
and not in bondage to any natural force, but have decision in our 
power as we please: for virtue is a voluntary thing, subject to no 
dominion :” and Orat. Catech, c. 5: ‘* Was it not, then, most right 
that that which is in every detail made like the Divine should 
possess in its nature a self-ruling and independent principle, such as 
to enable the participation of the good to be the reward of its virtue t 
It would be possible to quote similar languaye from the Neoplato- 
nists (e. g. Plotinus vi. 83-6): but Greyory learnt the whole bearing 
and meaning of moral liberty from none but Origen, whose so-called 
“heresies ” all flowed from his constant insistence on its reality. 


-| world itself which it has as it were tainted ; and Ged 


Therefore, those who have parted with evil will 
be united with Him; and so, as the Apostle 
says, God will be “all in all?” for this utter- 
ance seems to me plainly to confirm the opinion 
we have already arrived at, for it means that 
God will be instead of all cther things, and 
in all. For while our present life is active 
amongst a‘variety of multiform conditions. and 
the things we have relations with are numerous. 
for instance, time, air, locality, food and drink, 
clothing, sunlight, lamplight, and other neces- 
sities of life, none of which, many though ther 
be, are God,—that blessed state which we hope 
for is in need of none of these things, but the 
Divine Being will becomeall, and instead of ail, 
to us, distributing Himself proportionately to 
every need of that existence. It is plain, tco, 
from the Holy Scripture that God becomes. to 
those who deserve it, locality, and home, and 
clothing, and food, and drink, and light, and 
riches, and dominion, and everything thinkable 
and nameable that goes to make our life happy. 
But He that becomes “all” things will be *in 
all” things too; and herein it appears to me 
that Seripture teaches the complete annihilation 
of evil3, If, that is, God will be ‘in all” existing 
things, evil, plainly, will not then be amongst 
them ; for if any one was to assume that it did 
exist then, how will the belief that God will be 
“in all” be kept intact? The excepting of that 
one thing, evil, mars the comprehensiveness of 


2 This (x Cor. xv. 28) is a text much handled by the earlier Greek 
Fathers. Origen especially has made it one of the Scripture rounc- 
ations upon which he has built up theology. This; assage 2z0rN 
should be compared with the following in Origen, ¢. C 
where he has been speaking of evil and its orizin, and its 
ance: ‘‘ God checks the wider spread of evil, and bani- 
gether in a way that is conducive to the good of the whole. W 
or not there is reason to believe that after the banishment 
will again appear isa separate question. By later correct: 
God does put right some defects: for althouch in the creau: 
whole all the work was fair and strong, nevertheless a cert 
ing process is needed for those whom evil has infected, an 


negligent tn interfering on certain occasions in a way su 
changeful and alterable world.” &c. ‘ He is hkea hus 
performing different work at different times upon the land, for a 
final harvest.” Also vill. 72: *' This subject requires much stucy 
and demonstration : still a few things must and shall be said at once 
tending to show that it is not only possible, but an actual t 
every being that reasons ‘shall agree in one law (quotin 
words). Now while the Stoics hold that when the stron 
elements has by its nature prevailed over the rest, there sh: : 
Conflagration, when all things will fall into the fire, we hoc that 
the Word shall some day master the whole of ‘reasoning nature. 
and shall transfigure it to its own perfecuon. when each with pure 
spontaneity shall will what it wishes, and act what it wills. We hole 
that there ts no analogy to be drawn from the case of bodily di 
and wounds, where some things are beyond the power ot any 
healing. Wedo not hold that there are any ot the resul 
which the universal Word, and the universal God, cann: 
‘The healing power of the Word is greater than any of the malac 
of the soul, and, accordiny to the werll, He does draw it to His 
and so the aim of things is thac evil should be annihilated : wi 
with no possibility whatever of the soul ever turning to it .2.10. > 
foreizn to the present discussion, It is sufficient now to quote 
Zephaniah” (iit, 7—13, LXX.), j 

3 But, when A. Jahn, as quoted by Krabinger, asserts tht 
Gregory and Origen derived their demial of the eternity « nis: 
ment from a source ‘merely extraneous,” 7. ¢. the Platon 
must not forget that Plato himself in the /\icedo, 113 F 
Gorgias, 525 C, and Nefudiic, x. 615), expressly teaches the eter 
of punishment hereafter, for he uses there not the word atey | : 
aiwvios, but ovmore, ‘Lhey were influenced rather by the late? 
Platonists. 
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RESURRECTION. 453 


the term “all.” 
will never be in that which does not exist. 

What then, I asked, are we to say to those 
whose hearts fail at these calamities+? + 

We will say to them, replied the Teacher, 
this. “It is foolish, good people, for you to 
fret and complain of the chain of this fixed 
sequence of life’s realities; you do not know 
the goal towards which each single dispensation 
of the universe is moving. You do not know 
that all things have to be assimilated to the 
Divine Nature in accordance with the artistic 
plan of their author, in a certain regularity and 
order. Indeed, it was for this that intelligent 
beings came into existence; namely, that the 
riches of the Divine blessings should not lhe 
idle. The All-creating Wisdom fashioned these 
souls, these receptacles with free wills, as vessels 
as it were, for this very purpose, that there 
should be some capacities able to receive His 
blessings and become continually larger with 
the inpouring of the stream. Such are the 
wonders 5 that the participation in the Divine 
blessings works: it makes him into whom they 
come larger and more capacious; from his 
capacity to receive it gets for the receiver an 
actual increase in bulk as well, and he never 
stopsenlarging. The fountain of blessings wells 
up unceasingly, and the partaker’s nature, find- 
ing nothing superfluous and without a use in 
that which it receives, makes the whole influx 
an enlargement of its own proportions, and _be- 
comes at once more wishful to imbibe the 
nobler nourishment and more capable of con- 
taining it; each grows along with each, both 
the capacity which is nursed in such abund- 
ance of blessings and so grows greater, and 
the nurturing supply which comes on in a 
flood answering to the growth of those in- 
creasing powers. It is likely, therefore, that 
this bulk will mount to such a magnitude as °® 
there is no limit to check, so that we should 
not grow into it. With such a_ prospect 
before us, are you angry that our nature is ad- 


4 Reading cvpdopais, 7. ¢. death especially. 

5 Such are the wonders. Vhere is here, Denys (De la Philo- 
sophie Orighne, p. 481) remarks, a great dillerence between 
Gregory and Origen, Hoth speak of an “eternal salbath,” which 
willend the circle of our destinies. But Origen, after all the progress 
and peregrinations: of the soul, which he loves to dese rib, estab- 
lishes “‘ the reasoning nature’ at bias in an unchangeable quiet and 
repose ; while Gregory sets before the soul an endless career of 
perfections and ever-inc easing happiness. This is owing to their 
different conceptions of the Deity. Orizen cannot unde rstand how 
He can know Himself or be access ble to our thouzht, if He is 
Infinite: Grezory on the contrary conceives Him ws Infinite, as 
beyond all real or imaginable bound iries, raons reprypadns exros 
Orat. Cat. viii. 65); this is the modern, rather than the Greek 
In the following description of the life eternal Gregory 


view. } 
hardly merits the censure of Ritter that he “* introduces absurdity.” 
into it. 


° such a magnitude as. Reading, éh’ 6, with Schmidt. The 
“limit” is the present body, which must be laid aside in order to 
cease to bea hindrance to such a growth. Krabinger re ids eb ay 
on the authority of six Codd., and translates “ot in quibus nullus 
terminus interrumpit incrementuim.’’ But rovovroy cau answer to 
nothing before, a- i manifestly refers to the relative clause. 


But He that will be “in all” | 


vancing to its goal along the path appointed for 
us? Why, our career cannot be run thither- 
ward, except that which weighs us down, I 
mean this encumbering load of earthiness, be 
shaken off the soul; nor can we be domiciled 
in Purity with the corresponding part of our 
nature, unless we have cleansed ourselves by a 
better training trom the habit of affection which 
we have contracted in life towards this earthi- 
ness. But if there be in you any clinging to this 
body’, and the being unlocked from this darling 
thing give you pain, let not this, either, make 
you ‘despair. You will behold this bodily en- 
velopment, which is now dissolved in death, 
woven again out of the same atoms, not indeed 
into this organization with its gross and heavy 
texture, but with its threads worked up into 
something more subtle and ethereal, so that 
you will not only have near you that which you 
love, but it will be restored to you with a brighter 
and more entrancing beauty 8.” 

But it somehow seems to me now, I said, 
that the doctrine of the Resurrection necessarily 
comes on for our discussion; a doctrine which 
I think is even at first sight true as well as 
credible 9, as it is told us in Scripture ; so that 
that will not come in question between us: 
but since the weakness of the human under- 
standing is strengthened still farther by any 
arguments that are inteliisible to us, it would 
be well not to leave this part of the subject, 
either, without philosophical examination. Let 
us consider, then, what ought to be said about 
it. 

As for the thinkers, the Teacher went on, 
outside our own system of thought, they have, 
w:th all their diverse ways of looking at things, 
one 1n one point, another in another, approached 
and touched the doctrine of the Resurrection : 
while they none of them exactly coincide with us, 
they have in no case wholly abandoned such an 
expectation. Some indeed make human nature 
vile in their comprehensiveness, maintaining 
that a soul becomes alternately that of a man 
and of something irrational; that it trans- 
migrates into various bodies, changing at pleasure 
from the man into fowl, fish, or beast, and 
then returning to human kind. While some 
extend this absurdity even to trees * and shrubs, 

7 Macrina may be here alluding to Gregory's brotherly affection 
for her. 

8 But on high 
A record lives of thine identity ! 

Thou shalt not lose one charm of lip oreye; 
The hues and liquid lights shall wait for thee, 
And the fair tissues, whereso’er they be! 
Daughter of heaven! our grieving hearts repose 
On the dear thought that we once more shall see 


Thy beauty—like Himself our Master rose. 
C. Tennyson TurNeR.—Anastasis. 

9 igetv. . . tva pn debi Barry. This is the reading of the Paris 
1D, ditt. : ely seems to go closely with aAndés: so that Krabinger's 
dety is not absolutely necessary. 

L some extend this absurdity even to trees: Empedocles for ~ 
instance, Cf. FAMosophumena (of Hippolytus, falsely attributed to 
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so that they consider their wooden life as cor- 
responding and akin to humanity, others of 
them hold only thus much—that the soul ex- 
changes one man for another man, so that the 
hfe of humanity is continued always by means 
of the same souls, which, being exactly the 
same in number, are being born perpetually 
first in one generation, then in another. As 
for ourselves, we take our stand upon the 
tenets of the Church, and assert that it will 
be well to accept only so much of these 
speculations as is sufficient to show that those 
who indulge in them are to a certain extent 
in accord with the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. Their statement, for instance, that the 
soul after its release from this body insinu- 
ates itself into certain other bodies is not abso- 
lutely out of harmony with the revival which we 
hope for. For our view, which maintains that 
the body, both now, and again in the future, is 
composed of the atoms of the universe, is held 
equally by these heathens. In fact, you cannot 
imagine any constitution of the body independ- 
ent ef a concourse? of these atoms. But the 
divergence lies in this: we assert that the same 
bodyagainas before, composed of the sameatoms, 
is compacted around the soul; they suppose 
that the soul alights on other bodies, not only 
rational, but irrational and even insensate ; and 
while all are agreed that these bodies which the 


soul resumes derive their substance from the | 


atoms of the universe, they part company from 
us in thinking that they are not made out of 
identically the same atoms as those which in 
this mortal life grew around the soul. Let, 
then, this external testimony stand for the 
fact that it is not contrary to probability that 
the soul should again inhabit a body; after that, 
however, it is incumbent upon us to make a 
survey of the inconsistencies of their position, 
and it will be easy thus, by means of the conse- 
quences that arise as we follow out the consist- 


Origen), p. 50, where two lines of his are quoted. Chrysostoin’s 
words (I. iv. p. 196), “ There are those amongst them who carry 
souls into plants. into shrubs, and into dogs,” are taken by Matthaets 
to refer to Empedocles. Cf. Celsus also (quoted in Origen, ¢, Ceds, 
viii. 53), ‘Seemyg then men are born bound to a body—no matter 
whether the economy of the world required this, or thar they are 
paying the penalty for some sin, or that the soul is weighted with 
certain emutions till it is purified from them at the end of its destined 
cycle, three myrial hours, according to Kempecocles, beme the 
necessary period of its wanderings far away from the Ple ssed Ones, 
during which it passes successively into every perishable shape—we 
must believe any way that there exist certain guardians of this 
prison-house.” See De fom. Opif c. 28. Kimpedocles can be no 
other, then, than “the philosopher who asserts that the same thing 
may be borninanything:" below (p.232D). Anixecoras, however, 
seems to have indulzed in the same dictum (ray év wavre), but with 
a difierence; as Nicetas explains in his commentary on Gregory 
Naz., Ovations: “Yhat everything is contained in everything 
Empedocles asserted, and Anaxagoras asserted also: but not with 
the same meaning. Einpedocles said it of the four elements, 
namely, that they are not only divided and self-centred, butare also 
mingled with each other. ‘This is clear from the fact that every 
anjmal is engendered! by all four. But Anaxagoras, finding an old 
proverb that nothing can be produced out of nothing, did away Gih 
creation, and introduced‘ differentiation’ instead, &c." See also 
Greg. Naz., Pormts, p. 170. 
2 guvSpouns. 


ent view, to bring the truth to light. What 
then, is to be said about these theories? This 
that those who would have it that the soul 
migrates into natures divergent from each other 
seem to me to obliterate all natural distinctions: 
to blend and confuse together, in every possible 
respect, the rational, the irrational, the sentient, 
and the insensate ; if, that is, all these are to 
pass into each other, with no distinct natural 
order} secluding them from mutual transition. 
To say that one and the same soul, on account 
of a particular environment of body, is at one 
time a rational and intellectual soul, and that 
then itis caverned along with the reptiles, or 
herds with the birds, or is a beast of burden, ora 
carnivorous one, or swims in the deep; or even 
drops down to an insensate thing, so as to strike 
out roots or become a complete tree, producing 
buds on branches, and from those buds a flower. 
ora thorn, or a fruit. edible or noxious—to say 
this, is nothing short of making all things the 
same and believing that one single nature runs 
throuch all beings; that there 1s a connexion 
between them which blends and confuses hope- 
lessly all the marks by which one could be dis- 
tinguished from another. The philosopher who 
asserts that the same thing may be born in any- 
thing intends no less than that all things are to 
be one ; when the observed differences in things 
are for him no obstacle to mixing together things 
which are utterly incongruous. He makes it 
necessary that, even when one sees one of the 
creatures that are venom-darting or carnivorous, 
one should regard it, in spite of appearances, as 
of the same tribe, nay even of the same family, 
as oneself. With such beliefs a man will look 
even upon hemlock as not alien to his own 
nature, detecting, as he does, humanity in the 
plant. The grape-bunch itself +, produced though 
it be by cultivation for the purpose of sustaining 
life, he will not regard without stispicion ; for it 
too comes from a plant>: and we find even the 
fruit of the ears of corn upon which we live are 
plants ; how, then, can one put in the sickle to 
cut them down; and how can one squeeze the 
bunch, or pull up the thistle from the field, or 
vather flowers, or hunt birds, or set fire to the 
lows of the funeral pyre: it being all the while 


ee el 


} 


3 eipua, f.e. as links inachain which cannot be altered. Sifanus 
“ carcere et claustro” is due to eipyn@ against all the MSS. Kra- 
binger’s six have Scarecyegdueve for dcarroryecomeva of the Editt. 

+ olde... roy Birpuy. The intensitive need not surprise Us; 
though a grape-bunch does seem a more fitting body for a human 
soul than a stalk of hemlock : it is explained by the sentences m 
apposition, ‘produced . . . for the purpose of sustaining life. fee 
it is eaten, and so a soul might be eaten ; which increases the horror. 

5 Kal yap Kal aros Tov divoperwy eoriv, 2 é. the Iruit, and At 
the tree only. belonys to the kingdom of plants. dura in the mest 
selitence is exactly equivalent to Ta dudueva, 7. ¢. plants. 
probability that this is the meaning is strenethened by Krahinge: 
reading obros, from five of his Codd. But sull if avrtos be retainer. 
it might have been t ken to refer to the wax who must needs | we 
suspiciously at a bunch of grapes; “for what, according to Aa 
theory, is he himself, but a vegetable!" since all things are mixeds 
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uncertain whether we are not laying violent 
hands on kinsmen, or ancestors, or fellow- 
country-men, and whether it is not through the 
medium of some body of theirs that the fire is 
being kindled, and the cup mixed, and the food 
prepared? ‘To think that in the case of any 


single one of these things a soul of a man has 


become a plant or animal °, while no marks are 


stamped upon them to indicate what sort of 


plant or animal it is that has been a man, and 


what sort has sprung from other beginnings,— | 


such a conception as this will dispose him who 


has entertained it to feel an equal amount of, 


interest in everything : he must perforce either 
harden himself against actual human beings who 


are in the land of the living, or, if his nature | 
inclines him to love his kindred, he will feel | 


alike towards every kind of life, whether he 
meet it in reptiles or in wild beasts. 
the holder of such an opinion go into a thicket 


crowd of men. 
when he has to be tender towards everything 
on thé ground of kinship, or else hardened 
towards mankind on account of his secing no 
difference between them and the other creatures? 
From what has been already said, then, we must 
reject this theory: and there are many other 


considerations as well which on the grounds of 


mere consistency lead us away from it. lor I 
have heard persons who hold these opinions? 
saying that whole nations of souls are hidden 
away somewhere in a realm of their own, living 
a life analogous to that of the embodied soul ; 
but such is the fineness and buoyancy of their 
substance that they themselves roll round along 
with the revolution of the universe ; and that 
these souls, having individually lost their wings 
through some gravitation towards evil, become 
embodied ; first this takes place in men; and 
after that, passing from a human life, owing to 
brutish affinities of their passions, they are re- 
duced ° to the level of brutes ; and, leaving that, 
drop down to this insensate life of pure nature 9 
which you have been hearing so much of; so 
that that inherently fine and buoyant thing that 
the soul is first becomes weighted and down- 
ward tending in consequence of some vice, and 
so migrates to a human body; then its reason- 
ing powers are extinguished, and it goes on 


6 Two Codd. Mon. (D, E) omit dbutiv 4 GHov, which is repeated 
below. 

7 ¢. e. Pythagoreans and later Platonists, Cf. Origen, c Ceds,, 
iii. 80. For the losing of the wings, cl. ¢. Ce/s itt, got “The couts 
of skins also, which God made for those sinners, the man and the 
woman cast forth from the garden, have a imystical meaning tar 
deeper than Plato's fancy about the soul shedding its wings, (and 
moving downy ard till it meets Some spot upon the solid earth.’ 

8 amoxrrvorotat, . 

9 os bvaoixns tavrns. This is the common reading + but drocs 
and puseKos have a rather higher meaning than our equivalent for 
them: cf. just below, “that inherently (77 buoec fine and buoyant 
thing": and Krabinyer is probably right m reading putexqs from 


four Codd. 


Why, if 


living in some brute ; and then even this gift of 
sensation is withdrawn, and it changes into the 
insensate plant life; but after that mounts up 
again by the same gradations until it is restored 
to its place in heaven. Now this doctrine will 
at once be found, even after a very cursory 
survey, to have no coherency with itself. Tor, 
lirst, seeing that the soul is to be dragged down 
trom its-life in heaven, on account of evil there, 
to the condition of a tree, and is then from this 
point, on account of virtue exhibited there, to 
return to heaven, their theory will be unable to 
decide which is to have the preference, the life 
in heaven, or the hfe in the tree. A circle, in 
fact, of the same sequences will be perpetually 
traversed, where the soul, at whatever point it 
may be, has no resting-place. If it thus lapses 
from the disembodied state to the embodied, 
and thence to the insensate, and then springs 


| back to the disembodied, an inextricable con- 
of trees, even then he will regard the trees as a} 
What sort of life will his be, | 


fusion of good and evil must result in the 
minds of those who thus teach. For the life in 
heaven will no more preserve its blessedness 
(since evil can touch heaven’s denizens), than 
the life in trees will be devoid of virtue (since 
it is from this, they say, that the rebound of the 
soul towards the good begins, while from there 
it begins the evil life again). Secondly, seeing 
that the soul as it moves round in heaven is there 
entangled with evil and is in consequence dragged 
down to live in mere matter, from whence, how- 


| 
ever, It 1s lifted again into its residence on high 


it follows that those philosophers establish the 
very contrary ? of their own views ; they establish, 
namely, that the life in matter is the purgation 
of evil, while that undeviating revolution along 
with the stars3is the foundation and cause of 
evil in every soul: if it is here that the soul by 
means of virtue grows its wing and then soars 
upwards, and there that those wings by reason 
of evil fall off, so that it descends and clings to 
this lower world and is commingled with the 
vrossness of material nature. But the unten- 
ableness of this view docs not stop even in this, 


‘: With the yap here ‘unlike the three preceding) begins the 
second “‘incoherency "' "of this view, ‘Tt he first is,—** it confuses the 
ideas of good and evil.” “Lhe second,—** itis inconsistent with a view 
already ‘adopted by aed teac hers.” The third (beginning with 
Kai ol pexpe ToUTwY, kK. T. A. ‘it contradicts the truth which it 
assumes, fe that the re is no ae inve in heaven.” 

* See just above: ‘* For [T have heard persons who hold these 
opinions saying that whole nations of souls are hidden away some- 
where ina realm of their own,” ecc., ind see next note, 

3 that undevinting revolution alons with the stars, tTyv ardkavy 
repiibopav. Cf, Origen, De /yynetp. 1 3—6 (Rufinus’ translation’, 
“Sed et ipsum supereminentem, quem dicunt amrdAavy, globum 
proprie nihilominus mundum appellari volunt:” Cicero, De Aepud. 
vin 17) ** Novem tihi orbibus ver potins globis connexa sunt omnia : 
quorum tnus est crelestis, extimus, qui reliquos onmes c omplectitur ; 
in quo infixi sunt ith, qui volvuntur, stellarum cursus seiupiterni,”” 
7. e. they roll, not ou their axes, but only as turning round with the 
weneral revolution. They are literally SJixed im that heaven (cf, 
Virg : ‘ftaeito volvuntur sider lapsu’) and the spiritual beings in 
tare as fixed and chanygeless: in facet, with PI ate it is the ahode 
only of Divine intelligences, not of the dacqwoves : but the theorists, 
whom Grevory is refuting, confuse this distinction which their own 
master drew. ; 
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namely, that it contains assertions diametrically . some tendency to evil, then they evidently think 
opposed to each other. Beyond this, their that evil controls the creation of all beings. In 
fundamental conception? itself cannot stand some -mysterious way, too, both events are to 
secure on every side. They say, for instance, ,; occur at once ; the birth of the man in conse- 
that a heavenly nature is unchangeable. How,’ quence of a marriage, and the fall of the soul 
then, can there be room for any weakness in the (synchronizing as it must with the proceedings 
unchangeable? If, again, a lower nature is‘ at that marriage). 
subject to infirmity, how in the midst of) than this is involved: if, as is the fact, the larve 
this infirmity can freedom trom it be achieved?) majority of the brute creation copulate in the 
They attempt to amalgamate two things that) spring, are we, then, to say that the spring brings 


A greater absurdity even. 


can never be joined together: they descry|it about that evil is engendered in the revolving 


strength in weakness, passionlessness in passion. | 
But even to this last view they are not faithful 
throughout ; for they bring home the soul trom 
its material life to that very place whence they 
had exiled it because of evil there, as though 
the life in that place was quite safe and uncon- | 


j 


world above, so that, at one and the same 
moment, ¢eve certain souls are impregnated 
with evil and so fall, and /eve certain brutes 


>conceive? And what are we to say about the 


husbandinan who sets the vine-shoots in the 
soil? How does his hand manage to have 


taminated ; apparently quite forgetting the fact} covered ina human soul along with the plant, and 


that the soul was weighted with evil “eve? betore | 
it plunged down into this lower world. ‘The: 
blame thrown on the life here below, and the. 
praise of the things in heaven, are thus inter-| 
changed and reversed ; for that which was once 
blamed, conducts in their opinion to the brighter | 
life, while that which was taken for the better | 
state gives an impulse to the soul's propensity 
to evil. Expel, therefore, from amongst the 


how does the moulting of wings last simultane- 
ously with his employment in planting? ‘The 
same absurdity, it is to be observed, exists in 
the other of the two theories as well; in the 
direction, I mean, of thinking that the soul 
must be anxious about the intercourses of those 
living in wedlock, and must be on the look-out 
for the times of bringing forth, in order that it 
may insinuate itself into the bodies then pro- 


doctrines of the Faith all erroncous and shifting| duced. Supposing the man refuses the union, 


suppositions about such matters! We must not 


or the woman keeps herself clear of the neces- 


follow, either, as though they had hit the truth, | sity of becoming a mother, will evil then fail 


those who suppose that souls pass from women’s 
bodies to live in mens, or, reverse) y 2) that 


/to weigh down that particular soul? Will it be 
| marriage, in consequence, that sounds up above 


souls that have parted with men’s bodies exist} the first note of evil in the soul, or will this 


in women: or even if they only say that they 
pass from men into men, or from women into 
women. As forthe former theory’, not only has 
it been rejected for being shifting and illusory, 
and for landing us in opinions diametrically op- 


reversed state invade the soul quite independ- 
ently of any marriage? But then, in this last 
case, the soul will have to wander about in the 
interval like a houseless vagabond, lapsed as it 
has from its heavenly surroundings, and yet, as 


posed to each other; but it must be rejected|it may happen in some cases, still without a 


also because it is a godless theory, maintaining 
as it does that nothing amongst the things in 


body to receive it. But how, after that, can 
they imagine that the Deity exercises any super- 


nature is brought into existence without de-|intendence over the world, referring as they 


riving its peculiar constitution trom evil as its 
source. If, that is, neither men nor plants nor 
cattle can be born unless some soul {rom above 


do the beginnings of human lives to this casual 
and meaningless descent of a soul. Forall that 
follows must necessarily accord with the begin- 


has fallen into them, and if this fall is owing to 


4 brovota. 

5 Such theories are developed in the Ado of Plato; and con- 
stitute 0 €repos rwv Adywr, criticized more fully below. 

6 Reading Soxet, 7 ro €umadcy, instead of the corrupt doxecn 70 
éuradry. ; e 

7 6 mporepos ‘Avyos). The second is mentioned below. *‘* The 
same absurdity exists in the other of the two theories as well,” 
Obviously these two theories are those alluded to at the beginning 


* of this last speech of Macrina, where, speaking of the heathen trans- 
migration, she siys, “‘ While some of them extend this absurdity even 
to trees and shruls, so that they censider their wooden life as cor- 


responding and akin to humanity (2. 2. 0 mporépus Aoyos , others of 
them opine only thus much, that the soul exchanges one man for 
another man," &c. (7. ¢. 6 Erepos).  Ineither case the soul is supposed 
to return from the dead body to heaven, and then bya fresh fall 
into sin there, to sink down again. The absurdity and the godless- 
ness is just as glaring, Macrinua says, in the ast case (the Platonte 
soul-rotation) as in the first (Transuigration pure and simple. Lut 
the one point in both in contact with the Christian Resurrection is 
this, that the soul of the departed does assiine another boty. 


ning ; and so, if a life begins in consequence of 
a chance accident, the whole course of it ® be- 
comes at once a chapter of accidents, and the 
j|attempt to make the whole world depend ona 
Divine power is absurd, when it is made by 
these men, who deny to the individualities in it 
|a birth from the fiat of the Divine Will and re- 
fer the several origins of beings to encounters 
that come of evil, as though there could never 
have existed such a thing as a human life, un- 
less a vice had struck, as it were, its leading 
note. If the beginning is like that, a sequel 
will most certainly be set in motion in accord- 


8 y Kar’ avroy (1. ¢. Blov) dcéfodos. The Editions have Kar auTwV. 
Krabinger well translates by “ percursatio.”” Cf. Phwerzs, p. 247 A. 
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Sc ee 


ance with that beginning. None would dare to 
maintain that what is fair can come out of what 
is foul, any more than from good can come its 
opposite. ° We expect fruit in accordance with 
the nature of the seed. Therefore this blind 
movement of chance is to rule the whole of life, 
and no Providence is any more to pervade the 
world. 

Nay, even the forecasting by our calculations 
will be quite useless ; virtue will lose its value ; 
and to turn from evil will not be worth the 
while. Everything will be entirely under the 
control of the driver, Chance; and our lives 
will differ not at all from vessels devoid of | ¢ 
ballast, and will drift on waves of unaccountable 
circumstances, now to this, now to that incident 
of good or of evil. The treasures of virtue will 


never be found in those who owe their consti- | 


tution to causes quite contrary to Virtue. If 
God really superintends our life, then, con- 
fessedly, evil cannot begin it. But if we do 
owe our birth to evil, then we must go on living 
in complete uniformity with it. 
be shown that it is folly to talk about the 
“houses of correction” which await us after 
this life is ended, and the ‘‘just recompences,” 
and all the other things there asserted, and 


believed in too, that tend to the suppression of | 


vice : for how can a man, owing, as he does, 
his birth to evil, be outside its pale? How can 
he, whose very nature has its rise in a vice, as 
they assert, possess any deliberate impulse to- 
wards a life of virtue? Take any single one of 
the brute creation ; it does notattempt to speak 
like a human being, but in using the natural 
kind of utterance sucked in, as it were, with its 
mother’s milk 9, it deems it no loss to be deprived 
of articulate speech. Just in the same way 
those who believe that a vice was the origin 
and the cause of their being alive will never 
bring themselves to have a longing after virtue, 
because it will be a thing quite foreign to their 
nature. But, as a fact’, they who by reflecting 
have cleansed the vision of their soul do all of 
them desire and strive after a life of virtue. 
Therefore it is by that fact clearly proved that 
vice is not prior in time to the act of beginning 
to live, and that our nature did not thence 
derive its source, but that the all-disposing 
wisdom of God was the Cause of it: in short, 
that the soul issues on the stage of life in the 
manner which is pleasing to its Creator, and 
then (but not before), by virtue of its power of 
willing, is free to choose that which is to its 
mind, and so, whatever it may wish to be, be- 
comes that very thing. We may understand 
this truth by the example of the eyes. To see 


a Tuy Tp. 
* adda many introduces a fact into the argument (cf. Kat pny) ; 
Lat. “‘ verum enimvero.” 


Thereby it will | 


is their natural state ; but to fail to see results 
to them either from choice or from disease. 
This unnatural state may supervene instead of 
the natural, either by wilful shutting of the eyes 
or by deprivation of their sight through disease. 
With the lke truth we may assert that the soul 
derives its constitution from God, and that, 
as we cannot conceive of any vice in Him, 
it is removed from any necessity of being 
vicious ; that nevertheless, though this is the 
condition in which it came into being, it can 
be attracted of its own free will in a chosen 
direction, either wilfully shutting its eyes to the 
Good, or letting them be damaged 2 by that 
insidious foe whom we have taken home to live 
with us, and so passing through life in the dark- 
ness of error; or, reversely, preserving un- 
dimmed its sight of the Truth and keeping far 
away from all weaknesses that could darken it. 
—But then some one will ask, ‘‘ When and how 
did it come into being?” Now as for the 
question, how any single thing came into exist- 
ence, we must banish it altogether from our 
discussion. Even in the case of things which 
are quite within the grasp of our understanding 
and of which we have sensible perception, it 
would be impossible for the speculative reason 3 
to grasp the “how” of the production of the 
phenomenon ; so much so, that even inspired 
and saintly men have deemed such questions 
insoluble. [or instance, the Apostle says, 
““Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen are not made of things which 
do appear+.” He would not, I take it, have 
spoken like that, if he had thought that the 
question could be settled by any efforts of the 
reasoning powers. While the Apostle atirms 
that it 1s an object of his faiths that it was by 
the will of God that the world itself and all 
which is therein was framed (whatever this 
“world” be that involves the idea of the whole 
visible and invisible Fe sere, he has on the 
other hand left out of the investigation the 
“how” of this framing. Nor do I think that 
this point can ever be reached by any inquirers. 
The question presents, on the face of it, many 
insuperable difficulties. How, for instance, can 
a world of movement come from one that is at 
rest? how from the simple and undimensional 
that which shows dimension and compositeness ? 
Did it come actually out of the Supreme Being? 
But the fact that this world presents.a difference 
in kind to that Being militates against ® such a 


2 tov OdbMadApmov BAarromerny. 3 Adyw. * Heb: xi. 3. 

S that ¢¢ tsan obpfect of hts faith, &e. Inthe Greek the nev 
contrasts the Apostie’s declaration on this point with his silence as 
to the “how.” 

6 militates asainst, &c. 'AAN otrx OmodAoyetrae (reading then, 
OTL TO ETEpoyeves EXEL TPOS eKeumy Ta evra). Ch Plato, Pimis. 29 'C, 
a) TOL abrors oOvuX OoAoyoupevot Aoyor, ‘ ‘theories that contradict eac 
other.” This world cannot come out of the Supreme Being: its 
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supposition. Did it then come from some 
other quarter? Yet Vaith? can contemplate | 
nothing as quite outside the Divine Nature ; for 
we should have to belicve in two distinct and 
separate Principles, if outside 


the Artificer, with all His skill, has to put 
under contribution for the formative processes 
of the Universe. Since, then, the Cause of 
all things is one, and one only, and yet the 
existences produced by that Cause are not of 
the same nature as its transcendent quality, 
an inconceivability of equal magnitude ® arises 
in both our suppositions, 7 ¢. both that the 
creation comes straight out of the Divine 
Being, and that the universe owes its exist- 
ence to some cause other than Him; for if 
created things are to be of the same nature 
as God, we must consider Him to be invested 
with the properties belonging to His creation ; 

or else a world of matter, outside the circle of 
God’s substance, and equal, on the score of the 
absence in it of all beginning, to the eternity of 
the Self-existent One, will have to be ranged 
against Him: and this is in fact what the 
followers of Manes, and some of the Greek 
philosophers who held opinions of equal bold- 
ness with his, did imagine ; and they raised this 
imagination into a system. In order, then, to 
avoid falling into either of these absurdities, 
which the inquiry into the origin of things 
involves, let us, following the example of the 
Apostle, leave the question of the “how” in 
each created thing, without meddling with it at 
all, but merely observing incidentally that the 
movement of God’s Will becomes at any moment 
that He pleases a fact, and the intention becomes 
at once realized in Nature? ; for Omnipotence 
does not leave the plans of its far-seeing skill 
in the state of unsubstantial wishes: and the 
actualizing of a wish is Substance. In short, 
the whole world of existing things falls into two 
divisions: /.e. that of the intelligible, and that 
of the corporeal: and the intelligible creation 
does not, to begin with, seem to be in any way 
at variance with a spiritual Being, but on the 
contrary to verge closely upon Him, exhibit- 
ing as it does that absence of tangible form and 
of dimension which we rightly attribute to His 
transcendent nature. The corporeal creation |, 


Krabinver’s translation is therefore 
“Aber das ist nicht 


alien nature contradicts that. 


“ 


wrong, “sed non constat:” and Vebiler’s, | 
angemacht.’ 7 6 Aoyos, 
8 Reading ton 67. 9 H buat. 


Greek sentence, which begins here with a genitive 
absolute (rns be TwMATLKNS krigews, K. 7. A.), leading up to nothing 
but the anacoluthon mepe Wy TOTOUTOY, K. T- a3 has been broken up 
in translating. Doubtless this anacoluthon ce +n be expl: ined by the 
Sentences linked on to the last words (r@ doy). of the genitive 
cliuse, which are so long as to throw the ut clause quite into the back- 
ground. There is no need therefore to take the words where this 
anacoluthon begiis, down to coma yiverat, AS a parcuthests, with 
Krabinger and Ochler; especially as the words that follow yiverac 
are a direct recapitulation of what immediately precedes, 


: The long 


. ‘ | 
the Creative | 
Cause we are to suppose something else, which , 


/on the 


other hand, must certainly be classed 
amongst specialities that have nothing in 
common with the Deity; and it does offer this 
supreme difficulty to the Reason; namely, that 
the Reason cannot see ow the visible comes 
out of the invisible, Zozw the hard solid comes 
out of the intangible, Zoz the finite comes out 
of the infinite, Aozw that which is circumscribed 
by certain proportionsy where the idea of 
quantity comes in, can come from that which 
has no size, no proportions, and so on through 
each single circumstance of body. But even 
about this we can say so much: ze. that not 
one of those things which we attribute to body 
is itself body; neither figure, nor colour, nor 


weight, nor extension, nor quantity, nor any 
other qualifying notion whatever; but every 


one of them is a category ; it is the annie) 
of them all into a single whole that constitute 
body. Seeing, then, that these several quaiin- 
cations which com) ‘ete the particular body aré 
vrasped by thought alone, and not by sense, 
and that the Deity is a thinking being, what 
trouble can it be to sucha thinking agent to 
produce the thinkables whose mutual combina- 
tion generates /or ws the substance of that body ? 
All this discussion, however, les outside our 
present business. ‘The previous question was. 

If some souls exist anterior to their wee 
when and Aow do they come into existence 
and of this question ?, again, the part about the 
how has been left out of our examination and 
has not been meddled with, as presenting im- 
penetrable difficulties. There remains the 
question of the w/ex of the soul’s commence- 
ment of existence: it follows immediately on 
that which we have already discussed. For if 
we were to grant that the soul has lived previous 
to its body 3 in some place of resort peculiar to 
itself, then we cannot avoid seeing some force 
in all that fantastic teaching lately discussed, 
which would explain the soul’s habitation of the 
body as a consequence of some vice. Again, 
on the other hand, no one who can reflect will 
imagine an after-birth of the soul, ze. that it is 
younger than the moulding of the body ; for 
every one can see for himself that not one 
amongst all the things that are inanimate or 


? Reading, as Dr, H. Schinidt conjectures, Kat rovtrou maAcw, 
ef. 205. 

3 Origen, Gregory's master in most of his theology, did teach this 
very thing, the pre-existence of the soul: nor did he attempt to 
deny that some degree of transmigration was a necessary accom- 
panimentol such teaching ; only he would adjust the moral meaning 
of it. Ch c. Celsum, Lib. iti. 75. ‘Aud even if we should treat 
Gm medically) those who have cwughe the folly of the ransmigra- 
tion of souls from doctors who push down a reasoning nature into 
any of the unre: (som natures, or even into that which ts insensate, 
how can any say that we shall not work improvement in 
souls by teaching them that the bad do not have allotted to t 
by way of punishme nt that insensat+ or unreasoning state, but that 
what is inflicted by God upon the bad, be it pain or aliliction, is only 
in the way of a very efficacious cure for them? This ts the teaching 
of the wise Christian: he atte sMpts LO tes ich the simpler of his flock 
as fathers do the merest infants.” Not the theory itself, but the 


Vexaygeration of it, is here combated, 
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soulless possesses any power of motion or of 
growth; whereas there is no question about 
that which is bred in the uterus both growing 
and moving from place to place. It remains 
therefore that we must think that the point of 
commencement of existence is one and the 
same for body and soul. Also we atfirm that, 
just as the earth receives the sapling from the 
hands of the husbandman and makes a tree of 
it, without itself imparting the power of growth 
to its nursling, but only lending it, when ‘placed 
within itself, the impulse to grow, in this very 
same way that thick is secreted from a man 
for the planting of a man is itself to a certain 
extent a living being as much gifted with a soul 
and as capable of nourishing itself as that from 
which it comes+. If this offshoot, in its diminu- 
tiveness, Cannot contain at first all the activities 
and the movements of the soul, we 
surprised ; for neither in the seed of corn is 
there visible all at once the ear. How indeed 
could anything so large be crowded into so 
small a space? But the earth keeps on feeding 
it with its congenial aliment, and so the grain 
becomes the car, without changing its nature 
while in the clod, but only 
bringing it to perfection under the sumulus of 
that nourishment. As, then, in the case of 
those growing seeds the advance to perfection 
is a graduatcd one 5, so in man’s formation the 
forces of his soul show themselves in proportion 
to the size to which his body has attained. 
They dawn first in the feetus, in the shape of 
the power of nutrition and of development: 
after that, they introduce into the 
has come into the light the gift of perception: 
then, when this is reached, they manifest a 
certain measure of the reasoning faculty, lke 
the fruit of some matured plant, not growing 


all of it at once, but in a continuous progress | 


along with the shooting up of that plant. See- 


ing, then, that that which is secreted from one | 


living being to lay the foundations of another 


living being cannot itself be dead (for a state ot | 


deadness arises from the privation of life, and it 
cannot be that privation should precede the 


having), we grasp from these considerations the | 
fact that in the compound which results from | 


the joining of both (soul and body) there is a 


> need not be | 


developing it and; 


organism that | 


{ 


| 


simultaneous passage of both into existence 5) 


the one does not come first, any more than the} — 


other comes after. Lut as to the number of 
souls, our reason must necessarily contemplate 
a stopping some day of its increase; so that 
Nature’s stream may not flow on for ever, pour- 
ing forward in her successive births and never 
staying that onward movement. The reason 
for our race having some day to cume to a 


4 dx tpehouevou Tpeddnevow. S nara Adyov. 


standstill is as follows, in our opinion: since 
every intellectual reality is fixed in a plenitude 
of its own, it is reasonable to expect that hu- 
manity © also will arrive at a goal (for in this 
respect also humanity is not to be parted trom 


ithe intellectual world7); so that we are to 


believe that it will not be visible for ever only 
in defect, as it is now : for this continual addition 
of atter yenerations indicates that there is some- 
thing deficient in our race. 

Whenever, then, humanity shall have reached 
the plenitude that belongs to it, this on-stream- 
ing movement of production will altozether 
cease ; it will have touched its destined bourn, 
and anew order of things quite distinct from 
the present procession of births and deaths will 
carry on the life of humanity. If there is no 
birth, it follows necessarily that there will be 
nothing to die. Composition must precede dis- 
solution (and by composition I mean the coming 
into this world by being born) ; necessarily, 
therefore, if this synthesis does not precede, no 
dissolution will follow. Therefore, if we are to 
go upon probabilities, the life after this is shown 
to us beforehand as something that is fixed and 
imperishabic, with no birth and no decay to 
change it. 

The Teacher finished her exposition ; and to 
the many persons sitting by her bedside the 


whole discussion seemed now to have arrived 
at a fitting conclusion. Nevertheless, fearing 


that if the Teacher's illness took a fatal turn 
(such as did actually happen), we should have 
no one amongst us to answer the objections of 
the unbelievers to the Resurrection’, I still 
insisted. 

‘Che argument has not yet touched the most 
vital of all the questions relating to our Faith. 
I mean, that the inspired Writings, both in the 
New and in the Old Testament, declare most 
emphatically not only that, when our race has 
completed the ordered chain of its existence 
as the ages lapse through their complete 
circle 9, this current streaming onward as gener- 
ation succeeds generation will cease altogether, 
but also that then, when the completed 
Universe no longer admits of further increase, 
all the souls in their entire number will come 
back out of their invisible-and scattered con- 
dition into tanyibility and light, the identical 


6 This seems like a prelude to the Realism of the Middle Ages. 
7 Bach individual soul represents, to Gregory's view, a “thought” 
of God, which becomes visible by the soul being born, There will 
come a time when all these “ thoughts,” which complete, and do not 
destroy, each otner, will have completed the rAjpwua Humanity) 
which the Deity contemplites. “This immediate apparition of a soul, 
as a'thoueht” of God, is very unlike the teaching of his master 
Origen: and yet more sober, and more seriptural. 

8 ‘Ihe situation here is, as Dr. H. Schmidt points out, just like 
thatin the “ado of pee where all are satished with Socrates’ 
discourse, except Kel and Simmuas, who seize the precious 
moments still lett, to bring forward an objection which none but their 


- great ‘Teacher could remove. 


Y weprodixny : a better reading chan rapoStxyy, which most Codd. 


have. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


annonces ee ge iy ei a age en 


atoms (belonging to each soul) reassembling 
together in the same order as before; and this 
reconstitution of human life is called, in these 
Writings which contain God’s teaching, the 
Resurrection, the entire movement of the 
atoms receiving the same term as the raising 
up of that which is actually prostrate on the 
ground ', 

But, said she, which of these points has been 
left unnoticed in what has been said ? 

Why, the actual doctrine of the Resurrection, 
I replied. 

And yet, she answered, much in our long 
and detailed discussion pointed to that. 

Then are you not aware, I insisted, of all 
the objections, a very swarm of them, which 
our antagonists bring against us in connection 
with that hope of yours ? 

And I at once tried to repeat all the devices 
hit upon by their captious champions to upset 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

She, however, replied, [Tirst, I think, we 
must briefly run over the scattered proclama- 
tions of this doctrine in Holy Scripture; they 
shall give the finishing touch to our discourse. 
Observe, then, that I can hear David, in the 
midst of his praises in the Divine Songs, saying 
at the end of the hymnody of the hundred and 
third (104th) Psalm, where he has taken for 
his theme God’s administration of the world, 
“Thou shalt take away their breath, and they 
shall die, and return to their dust: Thou shalt 
send forth Thy Spirit, and they shali be created : 
and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” 
He says that a power of the Spirit which works 
in all vivifies the beings into whom it enters, 


and deprives those whom He abandons of | 


their life. Seeing, then, that the dying is de- 
clared to occur at the Spirit’s departure, and 
the renewal of these dead ones at His appear- 
ance, and seeing moreover that in the order of 
the statement the death of those who are to 
be thus renewed comes first, we hold that in 
these words that mystery of the Resurrection is 
proclaimed to the Church, and that David in 
the spirit of prophecy expressed this very gift 
which you are asking about. You will tind 
this same prophet in another place? also saying 


 yeceiving the same term (ovvovonagomens) as the ratsing up 
of that which is actually prostrate on the ground (rou yewsous), 
Le. the term avdoraots is extended by analogy to embrace the 
entire movement of the atoms. “Chough there is here of course an 
allusion to the elevation of the nature from the ‘earthly "to the 
“*heavenly,” and perhaps to the raising of the body from the tomb, 
yet the primary meaning is that the term ardgraots is derived from 
its special use of raisin from the ground one who lies prostrate (as 
a suppliant). Soe of the elements of the body are supposed to be 
yewsn, i.e. mingled with their kindred earth. But though strictly 
the word avagracts should apply to them alone, it does not do su, 
but denotes more generally the movement of adé the atoms to reform 

oly. 

ey ee quotes as usual the LXX. for this Psalm (cxviit, 27) : 
@cos Kuptos, Kat éxedavev yyy” avon cacbe THY €opTHY ev TOUS TrUKa- 
Gover ews TOY Keparwy Tov Jugiaarnpiov. {Krabinger has replaced 
cvotyigacée from one of his Codd. for the common cvarjcactar ; 


that ‘the God of the world, the Lord of every- 
thing that is, hath showed Himself to us, that 
we may keep the Feast amongst the decorators ;” 
by that mention of “decoration” with boughs, 
he means the Feast of Tabernacle-fixine, which, 
in accordance with Moses’ injunction, has been 
observed from of old. That lawgiver, I take 
it, adopting a prophet’s spirit, predicted therein 
things sull to come; for though the decoration 
was always going on it was never finished. 
The truth indeed was foreshadowed under the 
type and riddle of those Feasts that were al- 
ways occurring, but the true ‘Tabernacle-fixing 
was not yet come; and on this account “the 
God and Lord of the whole world,” according 
to the Prophet’s declaration, “hath showed 
Himself to us, that the Tabernacle-fixing of 
this our tenement that has been dissolved may 
be kept for human kind”; a material decor- 
ation, that is, may be begun again by means 
of the concourse of our scattered atoms. For 
that word muxagpo¢c in its peculiar meaning 
signifies the Temple-circuit and the decoration 
which completes it. Now this passage from 
the Psalms runs as follows: ‘God and Lord 
hath showed Himself to us; keep the Feast 
amongst the decorators even ‘unto the horns 
of the altar;” and this seems to me to pro- 
claim in metaphors the fact that one single 
feast is to be kept by the whole rational 
creation, and that in that assembly of the 
saints the inferiors are to join the dance with 
their superiors. For in the case of the fabric 
of that Temple which was the Type it was not 
allowed to ail who were on the outside of its 
circuit 3 to come within, but everything that was 
Gentile and alien was prohibited from entering ; 
and of those, further, who had entered, all were 
not equally privileged to advance towards the 
centre; but only those who had consecrated 
themselves by a holier manner of life, and by 
certain sprinklings ; and, again, not every one 
amongst these last might set foot within the 
interior of the Temple; the priests alone had 
the right of entering within the curtain, and 
that only for the service of the sanctuary ; 
while even to the priests the darkened shrine 
of the Temple, where stood the beautiful Altar 
with its jutting horns, was forbidden, except to 
one of them, who held the highest office of the 


' 
but if this is retained ®ore must be understood. Cf. Matt., Gr. 
Gr. $532.) Vhe LXX, is rendered by the Psalterium Romanum 
“constitute diem in con/frequentationions.” So also buses, 
Vheodoret,and Chrysostom interpret, But the Psalterium Gallicanuim 
reproduces the LXX, otherwise, 2.4, in comdensiés, as Apollinaris qa 
Jerome (in /vondosis) also understand it. ** Adorn the feast with 
green boughs, even to the horns of the altar”; Luther. “* It is true 
that during the time of the second temple the altar of burnt offerin 
was planted round about at the Feast of Tabernacles with lirze 
branches of osiers, which leaned over the edve of that altar 
Delitzsch (who however says that this is, /gnrstically, untemule « 
Greuory's rendering differs from this only in making muxagovTly 
masculine. 
3 Reading rots {wer meprBodys. 
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ON THE SOUL AND THE RESURRECTION. 461 


priesthood, and who once a year, on a stated 
day, and unattended, passed within it, carrying 
an offering more than usually sacred and 
mystical. Such being the differences in con- 
nection with this Temple which you know of, 
it was clearly + a representation and an imitation 
of the condition of the spirit-world, the lesson 
taught by these material observances being this, 
that it is not the whole of the rational creation 
that can approach the temple of God, or, in 
other words, the adoration of the Almighty ; 
but that those who aré led astray by false 
persuasions are outside the precinct of the 
Deity; and that from the number of those 


who by virtue of this adoration have been pre- | 


ferred to the rest and admitted within it, some 


by reason of sprinklings and purifications have | 


still further privileges ; and again amongst these 
last those who have been consecrated priests 
have privileges further still, even to Being ad- 
mitted to the mysteries of the interior. And, 
that one may bring into still clearer light the 
meaning of the allegory, we may understand 
the Word here as teaching this, that amongst 
all the Powers endued with reason some have 
been fixed like a Holy Altar in the inmost 
shrine of the Deity; and that again of these 
last some: jut forward like horns, for their 
eminence, and that around them others 
are arranged first or second, according to a 
prescribed sequence of rank; that the race of 
man, on the contrary, on account of indwelling 
evil was excluded trom the Divine precinct, 
but that purified with lustral water it re-enters 
it; and, since all the further barriers by which 
our sin has fenced us off from the things within 
the veil are in the end to be taken down, when- 
ever the time comes that the tabernacle of our 
nature is as it were to be fixed up again in the 
Resurrection, and all the inveterate corruption 
of sin has vanished from the world, then a 
universal feast will be kept around the Deity 
by those who have decorated themselves in the 
Resurrection; and one and the same banquet 
will be spread for all, with no differences cut- 
ting off any rational creature from an equal 
participation in it; for those who are now ex- 


cluded by reason of their sin will at last be! 


admitted within the Holiest places of God’s 
blessedness, and will bind themselves to the 
horns of the Altar there, that is, to the most 
excellent of the transcendental Powers. ‘The 
Apostle says the same thing more plainly 
when he indicates the final accord of the 
whole Universe with the Good: “That” 
to Him “every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth: And that every tongue 


# Reading énAdvote. 


. should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father”: instead of the 
“horns,” speaking of that which is angelic and 

“in heaven,” and by the other terms signifying 

| ourselves, the creatures whom we think of next to 

that ; one festival of united voices shall occupy 
us all; that festival shall be the’ confession and 
the recognition of the Being Who truly Is. 

'One might (she proceeded) select many other 

(passages of Holy Scripture to establish the 

|doctrine of the Resurrection. For instance, 

| Ezekiel leaps in the spirit of prophecy over all 
|the intervening time, with its vast duration ; 
|he stands, by his powers of foresight, in the 
actual moment of the Resurrection, and, as if 
he had really gazed on what is still to come, 
brings it in his description before our eyes. 
He sawa mighty plain 5, unfolded to an endless 
distance before him, and vast heaps of bones 
upon it flung at random, some this way, some 
that ; and then under an impulse from God these 
bones began to move and group themselves with 
their fellows that they once owned, and adhere 
to the familiar sockets, and then clothe them- 
selves with muscle, tiesh,*’and skin (which was 
the process called ‘‘ decorating ” in the poetry of 
the Psalms); a Spirit in fact was giving life 
and movement to everything that lay there. 
But as regards our Apostle’s description of the 
wonders of the Resurrection, why should one 
repeat it, seeing that it can easily be round and 
read? how, for instance, “with a shout” and 
the “sound of trumpets” (in the language of 
the Word) all dead and prostrate things shall 
be “changed © in the twinkling of an eye” into 
immortal beings. The expressions in the 

Gospels also I will pass over; for their mean- 

ing is quite clear to every one; and our Lord 

does not declare in word alone that the bodies 
of the dead shall be raised up again; but He 
shows in action the Resurrection itself, making 

a beginning of this work of wonder from things 
more within our reach and less capable of 
being doubted. First, that is, He displays His 
life-giving power in the case of the deadly 

forms of disease, and chases those maladies by 

one word of command; then He raises a little 
virl just dead; then He makes a young man, 
who is already being carried out, sit up on his 
bier, and delivers him to his mother; after that 

He calls forth from his tomb the four-days-dead 

and already decomposed Lazarus, vivifying the 

prostrate body with His commanding voice ; 
then after three days He raises from the dead 

His own human body, pierced though it was 


5 Ezek. xxxvil. t—r1o. 

6 Gregory,as often,seems to quote from memory (UraperpOycerBat, 
but 1 Cor. xv. 52 aAAaynodueta; and St. Paul says nets be, Ae. 
© qwe shall be changed,” in distinction from the dead gexerad/y, who 
“shall be raised incorruptible”), But the doctrine of a general 
resurrection, with or without change, is quite in harmony with the 
end of this treatise. Cf. p. 468. 
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with the nails and spear, and brings the print 
of those nails and the spear-wound to witness 
to the Resurrection. But I think that a de- 
tailed mention of these things is not necessary ; 
for no doubt about them lingers in the minds 
of those who have accepted the written 
accounts of them. 

But that, said I, was not the point in question. 


Most of your hearers will assent to the fact 


that there will some day be a Resurrection. and 
that man will be brought before the incor- 
ruptible tribunal7?; on account both of the 
Scripture proofs, and also of our previous 
examination of the question. but still the ques- 
tion remains*: Is the state which we are to ex- 
pect to be like the present state of the body? 
Because if so, then, as I was saying ¥, men had 
better avoid hoping for any Resurrection at all. 
For if our bodies are to be restored to life 
again in the same sort of condition as they are 
in when they cease to breathe, then al! that 
man can look forward to in the Resurrection 
is an unending calamity. For what spectacle 
is more piteous than when in extreme old age 
our bodies shrivel up‘! and change into some- 
thing repulsive and hideous, with the flesh all 
wasted in the length of years, the skin dried 
up about the bones till it is all in wrinkles, the 
muscles in a spasmodic state from being no 
longer enriched with their natural moisture, 
and the whole body consequently shrunk, the 
hands on either side powerless to perform their 
natural work, shaken with an_ involuntary 
trembling? What a sight again are the bodies 
of persons in a long consumption! They differ 
from bare bones only in giving the appearance 
of being covered with a worn-out veil of skin. 
What a sight too are those of persons swollen 
with the disease of dropsy! What words could 
describe the unsightly disfigurement of sufferers 
from leprosy?? Gradually over all their limbs 


7 the incorruptible tribunal. The Juigment comes a/ter the 
Resurrection (cf. 250 A, 254 A, 238 D), and a/ver the purifying and 
chastising detailed above. ‘he latter is represented by Gregory as 
a necessary process of zafure: but not till the Judgment will the 
moral value of each life be revealed. ‘Vhere is no contraniction, 
such as Miller tries to find, between this Dialogueand Gregory's 
Oratio Catechetica. Vhere too he is speaking of chastisement 
after the Resurrection and éefore the Judgment “For not 
everything that is granted in the resurrection a return to existence 
will return to the same kind of life. ‘Vhere isa wide interval be- 
tween those who have been puritied (4.¢. by baptism’ and those 
who still need purification.” . ** Dut as for those whose weak 
nesses have become inveterate, and to whom no purgation of then 
deflement has been applied, no mystic water, no invocation of the 
Divine power, no amendment by repentance, itisabsolutely necessary 
that they should be submitted to something proper to theircase, tf. ¢. 
to compensate for Baptism, which they have never received \c. 55). 

8 gyow should probably be struck out (as the insertion ot a 
copyist encouraged by elroy below): five of Krabingers Codd, 
Omit it. F . ‘ aa: 

9 elrov. Cf. 243 Ci wal dma Acyery erexecpouy doa pos avarpo- 
TV HS avartagews Tapa TwY epLoTixwn eeuptaKeTat, So that this 
is not the first occasion on which objections to the Resurrection 
have been started by Gregory, and there is no occasion to adopt the 
conjecture of Augentius and Sifanus, av etrout, “dixerim”, 
especially as elroy ts found in all Codd. without exception. 

T Reading xarappixvwtevra. 

2 iepg voow. That these words can mean leprosy, as well as 

epilepsy, .eems clear from Eusebius. 
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and organs of sensation rottenness spreads and 
devours them. What words could describe 
that of persons who have been mutilated in 
earthquake, battle, or by any other visitation, 
and live on in such a plight for a long time 
before their natural deaths? Or of those who 
from an injury have grown up from infancy with 
their limbs awry! What can one say of them? 
What is one to think about the bodies of new- 
born infants who have been either exposed, or 
strangled, or died a natural death, if they are to 
be brought to life agdin just such as they were ? 
Are they to continue in that infantine state? 
What condition could be more miserable than 
that? Or are they to come to the flower of 
their age? Well, but what sort of milk has 
Nature got to suckle them again with? It 
comes then to this: that, if our bodies are to 
live again in every respect the same as_ before, 


ae Sea ee 
this thing that we are expecting is simply a 


calamity; whereas if they are not the same, 
the person raised up will be another than he 
who died. If, for instance, a little boy was 
buried, but a grown man rises again, or re- 
versely, how can we say that the dead in his 
very self is raised up, when he has had some one 
substituted tor him by virtue of this difference 
in age? Instead of the child, one sees a grown- 
up man. Instead of the old man, one sees a 
person in his prime. In fact, instead of the 
one person another entirely. ‘The cripple ts 
changed into the able-bodied man; the con- 
sumptive sufferer into a man whose tlesh is 
firm: and so on of all possible cases, not to 
enumerate them for fear of being prolix. If, 
then, the body will not come to life again just 
such in its attributes as it was when it. mingled 
with the earth, that dead body will not rise 
again: but on the contrary the earth will be 
formed into another man. How, then, will the 
Resurrection affect myself, when instead of me 
some one else will come to life? Some one else, 


'I say: for how could I recognize myself when, 


instead of what was once myself, I see some one 
It cannot really be I, unless it is 


in every respect the same as myself. Suppose, 


|for instance, in this life I had in my memory 
‘the traits of some one; say he was bald, had 


prominent lips, a somewhat flat nose, a fair 
complexion, grey eyes, white hair, wrinkled 
skin; and then went to look for such an one, 
and met a young man with a fine head of hair, 
an aquiline nose, a dark complexion, and in all 
other respects quite different in his type of 
countenance; am I likely in seeing the latter 
to think of the former? But why dwell longer 
on these the less forcible objections to the 
Resurrection, and neglect the strongest one of 
all? For who has not heard that human life 
is like a stream, moving from birth to death at 
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a certain rate of progress, and then only ceasing 
from that progressive movement when it ceases | 
also to exist?) ‘This movement indeed is not. 
one of spacial change; our bulk never exceeds 
itself; but it makes this advance by means of 
internal alteration; and as lone as this alter- 
ation is that which its name implies, it never 
remains at the same stage (from moment tod 
moment); for how can that which is being 
altered be kept in any sameness? ‘The fire on 
the wick, as far as appearance goes, certainly 
seems: always the same, the continuity of its 
movement giving it the look of being an un-j; 
interrupted and self-centred whole; but in 
reality it is always passing itself along and 
never remains the same; the moisture which 
is extracted by the heat is burnt up and changed 
into smoke the moment it has burst into flame, 
and this alterative force effects the movement 
of the flame, working by itself the-change of 
the subject-matter into smoke ; just, then, as it 
is impossible for one who has touched that 
flame twice on the same place, to touch twice 
the yery same flame 3 (for the speed of the alter- 
ation is too quick; it docs not wait for that 
second touch, however rapidly it may be 
effected; the flame is always fresh and new; 
it is always being produced, always transmitting 
itself, never remaining at one and the same 
place), a thing of the same kind is found to be 
the case with the constitution of our body. | 
There is influx and efflux going on in it in an 
alterative progress until the moment that it 
ceases to live; as long as it is living it has no} 
stay; for it is either being replenished, or it is 
discharging in vapour, or it 1s being kept in 
motion by both of these processes combined. 
If, then, a particular man is not the same even 
as he was yesterday +, but is made different by 
this transmutation, when so be that the Resur- 
rection shall restore our body to life again, that 
single man will become a crowd of human 
beings, so that with his rising again there will 
be found the babe, the child, the boy, the| 
youth, the man, the father, the old man, and 
all the intermediate persons that he once was. 


3 to touch twice the very same flame. Albert Jahn (quoted | 
by Krabinger) here remarks that Gregory's comparison rivals that | 
of Heraclitus: and that there is a deliberate intention of improv- 
ing on the expression of the latter, ‘ you cannot step twice into 
the same stream.” Above (p. 459), Gregory has used directly 
Heraclitus’ imaze, ‘‘so that Nature's stream may not flow on tor 
ever, pouring forward in her successive births,” &c. See also De 
Hom. Opis. c. 14 (beginning). ; 

4 not the same even as he was yesterday. Cf. Gregory's Oratio 
de Mortuis, tv. WL, p. 633 A.“ It is not exaggeration to say that 


death is woven into our life. Practically such an idea will be found 
by any one to be based on a reality: for experiment would confirm 
this belief that the man of yesterday ts not the same as the man of 
to-day in material substance, but that something of bim must be 


alway becoming dead, or be growing, or being destroyed, orejected : 

. Wherefore, according to the expression of the mighty Paul, 
“we die daily’: we are not always the same people remaining in 
the same homes of the body, but each moment we change from what 
we were by reception and ejectment, altering continually into a 


fresh body.” 


HE RESURRECTION. 463 


But further5; chastity and profligacy are both 
carried on in the tlesh; those also who endure 
the most painful tortures for their religion, and 
those on the other hand who shrink from such, 
both one class and the other reveal their 
character in relation to fleshly sensations ; how, 
then, can justice be done at the Judgment °? 
Or take the case of one and the same man first 
sinning and then cleansing himself by repent- 
ance, and then, it might so happen, relapsing 
into his sin; in such a case both the defiled 


‘and the undefiled body alike undergoes a 


change, as his nature changes, and neither of 
them continue to the end the same; which 
body, then, is the profligate to be tortured in? 
In that which is stiffened with old age and is 
near to death? But this is not the same as 
that which did the sin. In that, then, which 
defiled itself by giving way to passion? But 
where is the old man, in that case? This last, 
in fact, will not rise again, and the Resurrection 
will not do a complete work; or else he will 
rise, While the criminal will escape. Let me 
say something clse also from amongst the ob- 
jections made by unbelievers to this doctrine. 
No part, they urge, of the body is made by 
nature without a function. Some parts, for 
instance, are the efficient causes within us of 
our being alive; without them our life in the 
flesh could not possibly be carried on; such 
are the heart, liver, brain, lungs, stomach, and 


ithe other vitals; others are assigned to the 


activities of sensation; others to those of 
handing and walking7; others are adapted for 
the transmission of a posterity. Now if the 
life to come is to be in exactly the same 
circumstances as this, the supposed change in 
us is reduced to nothing; but if the report is 
true, as indeed it is, which represents marriage 
as forming no part of the economy of that 
after-life, and eating and drinking as not then 


| preserving its continuance, what use will there 


be for the members of our body, when we are 
no longer to expect in that existence any of the 
activities for which our members now exist? 
If, for the sake of marriage, there are now 
certain organs adapted for marriage, then, when- 
evér the latter ceases to be, we shall not need 
those organs: the same may be said of the 


5 A fresh objection is here started. [t is answered (254 A, B). 

6 Which succeeds (and is bound up with) the Resurrection. 
The argument is, ‘the //es# has behaved differently in aif rent 
persons herve; how then can it be treated alike in all by being 
allowed to rise again? Even before the judgment an injustice has 
been done by all rising in the same way to a new life.”"—In what 
follows, 7 700 avTou vow wer, «.7.A., the difficulty of different dis- 
positions in the same person is considered, 

7 papexrixys Kal peraParixyns éevepyecas. To the latter expres- 
sion, which smply means walking, belong the words below, «at 
mpdos Tov dpoxov ob modes (p. 404)  Schmide well remarks that a 
simpler form than werasarixos does not exist, because in all walking 
the notion of putting one foot in the place of the other wera) is 
implied; and shows that Krabinger’s translation ‘ transeundi 
olficium” makes too much of the word. 
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hands for working with, the feet for running 
with, the mouth for taking food with, the teeth 
for grinding it with, the organs of the stomach 
for digesting, the evacuating ducts for vetting 
rid of that which has become superfluous. When, 
therefore, all those operations will be no more, 
how or wherefore will their instruments exist ? 


So that necessarily, if the things that are not! 


going to contribute in any way to that other 
life are not to surround the body, 
parts which at present constitute the body would’ 
exist either. That life, then, will be carried 
on by other instruments; and no one could 
call such a state of things a Resurrection, where 
the particular members are no longer present 
in the body, owing to their being uscless to 
that life. But if on the other hand our Resur- 
rection will be represented in every one of these, 
then the Author of the Resurrection will fashion 
things in us of no use and advantage .to that 
life. And yet we must believe, not only that 
there is a Resurrection, but also that it will not 
be an absurdity. We must, therefore, listen 
attentively to the explanation of this, so ee 
for every part of this truth we may have its 
probability saved to the last '™. 

When I had finished, the ‘Tcacher thus re- 
plied, You have attacked the doctrines con- 
nected with the Resurrection with some spirit, 
in the way of rhetoric as it is called; you have 
coursed round and round the truth with plausibly 
subversive arguments; so much so, that those 
who have not very carefully considered this 
mysterious truth might possibly be afiected 
their view of it by the likelihood of those argu- 


ments, and might think that the difficulty started | 


against what has been advanced was not alto- 
gether beside the point. But, she proceeded, 
the truth does not lie in these arguments, even 
though we may find it impossible to give a 
rhetorical answer to them, couched in cqually 
strong language. 
these questions is still stored up in the hidden 
treasure-rooms of Wisdom, and will not come 


to the light until that moment when we shall | 


be taught the mystery of the Resurrection by 
the reality of it; and then there will be no more 
need of phrases to explain the things which ‘we 


8 Reading ws av avdyany elvat, ei wh cin mepl TO-cHna Ta TPIS 
ovdiv, x.7.A. The av secims requred by the protasis el pay etn, 
and two Codd. supply it. The interrog.tive sentence ends with 
éorat.—Below (@ore rateiv av), av is found with the same force 
with the infinitive; “so that those... moght possibly be alfected.’ 

9 Reading év dAAots dp’ Hy Sw, as Sclimidt sucgests, and as the 
sense seems Co require, although there isno MS. authority except 
for yap. / : 
™ saved to Lipo The word here is dcaowGecw ; lit. to “preserve 

through danz but itis used by later w riters mostly of dislectic 

battles, and Pin ito himse If uses it sole. gz. Tinmaus, p. 56,68, Lodit, 

P. 305) always of “ pro! Taub ity.” It is used by Gre sory, lite rally, 

in his letter to Flavian, “we at last arrived alive in our own 

district,” and, with a shght difference, On Pilgrimages, “it is im- 

possible for a woman to accomplish so long a journey without a 

coude ctor, on account of her natural weakness.’ Hence the late 
. word biacdorns, dux it.neris. 


The true explanation of all} 


none of the} 


i 


MTD 4 


now hope tor. Just as many questions might 
be started for debate amongst people sitting up 
at night as to the kind of thing that sunshine 
is, and then the simple appearing of it in all its 
beauty would render any verbal description 
superfluous, so every calculation that tries to 
arrive conjecturally at the future state will be 
reduced to nothinuness by the object of our 
hopes, when it comes upon us. But since it is 
our duty not to leave the arguments brought 
against us in any way unexamined, we will ex- 
pound the truth as to these points as follows. 
First let us get a clear notion as to the scope of 
this doctrine ; in other words, what is the end 
that Holy Scripture has in view in promulgating 
it and creating the belief in it. Well, to sketch 
the outline of so vast a truth and to embrace it 
in a definition, we will say that the Resurrection 
is “dhe reconstitution of our nature tn tts original 
But in that form of life, of which ‘God 
Hlimself was the Creator, it is reasonable to 
believe that there was neither age nor infancy 
nor any of the sufferings arising from our present 
various infirmitics, nor any kind of bodily afflic- 
tion whatever. It is reasonable, I say, to be- 
lieve that God was the Creator of none of these 
things, but that man was a thing divine before 
his humanity got within reach of the assault of 
evil; that then, however, with the inroad of evil, 
all these afflictions also broke in upon him. 
Accordinyly a hfe that is free from evil is under 
no necessity whatever of being passed amidst 
the things that result from evil. It follows that 
when a man travels through ice he must get his 
body chilled ; or when he walks in a very hot 
sun that he must get his skin darkened ; but if he 
has kept clear of the one or the other, he escapes 


|these results entirely, both the darkening and 


the chilling; no one, in fact, when a particular 
cause was removed, would be justified in look- 
ing for the effect of that particular cause. Just 
so our nature, becoming passional, had to 
encounter all the necessary results of a life of 
passion: but when it shall have started back to 
that state of passionless blessedness, it will no 
longer encounter the inevitable results of evil 
tendencies. Seeing, then, that all the infusions 
of the life of the brute into our nature were not 
in us before our humanity descended through 
the touch of evil into passions, most certainly, 
when we abandon those passions, we shall 
abandon all their visible results. No one, 
therefore, will be justified in seeking in that 
other life for the consequences in us of any 
passion. Just as if a man, who, clad ina ragged 
tunic, has divested himself of the garb, feels no 


The actual language of this definition is Platonic (cf. Symfecs. 
p. 193 D). but it is Gregory's constant formula for the Christian 
Resurrection ; see De //om, O*8f, c.17; In Ecclestast. 1. p. 385 At 
Funeral Oration for Pulcheria, UW. p. 523 C; Urat, de MJortuis, 
IIL. p. 632 C; De Wirytnitate, c. xii. p. 358. 
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more its disgrace upon him, so we too, when 
we have cast off that dead unsightly tunic made 
from the skins of brutes and put upon us (for I 
take the “coats of skins” 
formation belonging to a brute nature with 
whtch we were clothed when we became familiar | 
with passionate indulgence), shall, along with, 
the casting off of that tunic, fling from us all 
the belongings that were round us of that skin 
of a brute; and such accretions are sexual 
intercourse, Conception, parturition, impurities, 
suckling, feeding, evacuation, gradual growth 
to full size, prime of life, old age, disease, and 
death. If that skin is no longer round us, how 
can its resulting consequences be lett behind 
within us? It is folly, then, when we are to 
expect a different state of things in the life to 
come, to object to the doctrine of the Resurrec- 


tion on the ground of something that h as nothing | 


to do with it. I mean, what has thinness or 
corpulence, a state of consumption or of ple- 
thora, or any other condition supervening in a 


nature that is ever in a flux, to do with the| 


other , life, stranger as it is to any fleeting and 
transitory passing such as that? One thing, 
and one thing only, is required for the operation 
of the Resurrection; viz. that a man should 
have lived, by being born: or, to use rather the 


Gospel words, that ‘‘a man should be born? into | 
f the life, | 
of the de ath, is an! 


the world”; the length or bricfness of 
the manner, this or that, 
irrelevant subject of inquiry in connection with 
that operation. Whatever instance we take, 


howsoever we suppose this to have been, it is | 


all the same ; from these differences in life there 
arises no difficulty, any more than any facility, 
with regard to the Resurrection. He who has 


once begun to live must necessarily go on having | 


once lived 3, after his intervening dissolution in 
death has been repaired in the Resurrection. As 


to the ow and the zwAen of his dissolution, what | 


do ¢hey matter to the Resurrection? Consider- 
ation of such points belongs to another line of 
inquiry altogether. For instance, a man may 
have lived in bodily comfort, or in affliction, 
virtuously or viciously, renowned or disgraced ; 
he may have passed his days miserably, or 
happily. These and such-like results must be 
obtained from the length of his life and the 
manner of his living ; and to be able to passa 
judgment on the things done in his life, it -zez/7 
be necessary for the judge to scrutinize his in- 
dulgences, as the case may be, or his losses, or 
his disease, or his old age, or his prime, or his 
youth, or his wealth, or, his poverty: how well 


a ee S. John xvi. 21. 


Tov yip Tov 3 Sav aplduevov, Sqoat ypn mavtws. The present 
‘otiuitive ie expresses only a new state of existence, the aorista 
continued act. ‘Uhe aorist may have this force, if (as a whole) it is 
viewed asa single event in past time. Cf. Appian, Sedd. Cru. ui. gt, 
HAboy, eidov, euixnoa. 
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| or ill aman, placed in either of these, concluded 
his destined career: whether he was the recipi- 
-ent of many blessings, or of many ills in a length 
of life; or tasted neither of them at all, but 
iceased to live before his mental powers were 
formed. But whenever the time coine that God 
shall have brought our nature back to the primal 
| state of man, it will be useless to talk of such 
| things then, and to imagine that objections based 
‘upon such things can prove God’s power to be 
‘impeded in arriving at His end. His end is 
‘one, and one only; it is this: when the com- 
|plete whole of our race shall have been per- 
\fected trom the first man to the last,—some 
having at once in this life been cleansed from 
| evil, others having afterwards in the necessary 
| periods been healed by the Fire, others having 
in their life here been unconscious equa lly 
of good and of evil,—to offer to every one 
‘of us participation in the blessings which are 
in Him, which, the Scripture tells us, “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard,” nor thought ever 
reached. But this is nothing else, as I at least 
junderstand it, but to be in God Himself; for 
|the Good which 1s above hearing and eye and 
‘heart must be that Good which transcends the 
|universe. But the difference between the vir- 
jtuous and the vicious life led at the present 
time + will be illustrated in this way ; viz. in the 
quicker or more tardy participation of each in 
that promised blessedness. According to the 
j}amount of the ingrained wickedness of each 
will be computed the duration of his cure. 
This cure consists in the cleansing of his soul, 
jand that cannot be achieved without an excruci- 
iating condition, as has been expounded in our 
| previous discussion. But any one would more 
fully comprehend the futility and irrelevancy of 
all these objections by trying to fathom the 
depths of our Apostle’s wisdom. When ex- 
plaining this mystery to the Corinthians, who, 
|perhaps, themselves were bringing forward the 
same objections to it as its impugners to-day 
bring forward to overthrow our faith, he pro- 
ceeds on his own authority to chide the audacity 
of their ignorance, and speaks thus: “ Thou wilt 
|say, then, to me, How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come? Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die; And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
¢rain, it may chance of wheat or of some other 
grain; But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him.” In that passage, as it seems to 


4 Re ading with Krabinger, ¢v r® viv xatpo instead of ev 10 
peta Tara, which annot possibly refer to what immediately pre- 
cedes, #.¢. the union with God, by means of the Resurrection. [f 
mera Tavra is retained, it must = Mera rovtov tov Ploy, Gregory 
here implies that the Resurrection is not a single contemporaneous 
j act, but ditfers intume, as individuals dilfer ; carrying out the Scrip- 
tury Al distinction of a first and second Resurrection. 
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me, he gags the mouths of men who display 
their ignorance of the fitting proportions in 
Nature, and who measure the Divine power by 
their own strength, and think that only so much 
is possible to God as the human understanding 
can take in, but that what is beyond it surpasses 
also the Divine ability. For the man who had 
asked the Apostle, “how are the dead raised 
up?” evidently implies that it is impossible 
when once the body’s atoms have been scattered 
that they should again come in concourse to- 
gether; and this being impossible, and no other 
possible form of body, besides that arising from 
such a concourse, being lett, he, after the fashion 
of clever controversialists, concludes the truth 
of what he wants to prove, by a species of 
syllogism, thus: If a body is a concourse of 
atoms, and a second assemblage of these is 
impossible, what sort of body will those get 
who rise again? ‘This conclusion, involved 
seemingly in this artful contrivance of premisses, 
the Apostle calls “folly,” as coming from men 
who failed to perceive in other parts of the 
creation the masterliness of the Divine power. 
For, omitting the sublimer miracles of God’s 
hand, by which it would have been easy to 
place his hearer in a dilemma (for instance he 
might have asked ‘“*how or whence comes a 
heavenly body, that of the sun for example, or 
that of the moon, or that which is seen in the 
constellations ; whence the firmament, the aur, 
water, the earth?”), he, on the contrary, con- 
victs the objectors of inconsiderateness by 
means of objects which grow alongside of us 
and are very familiar to all. ‘“ Does not even 
husbandry teach thee,” he asks, “that the man 
who in calculating the transcendent powers of 
the Deity limits them by his own is a fool?” 
Whence do seeds get the bodies that spring up 
from them? What precedes this springing up? 
Is it not a death that precedes5? At least, if 


5 Dr. H. Schmidt has an admirable note here, pointing out the 
great and important difference between S. Paul's use of thisanalogy 
of the grain of wheat, and that of our Saviour in S. John xii, 23, 
whence S. Paultook it. In the words, ‘* The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily 1 say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fail into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (A. V.), the fact 
and the similitude exactly correspond. To the corn with its lite- 
engendering shoot, answers the man with his vivifying soul. The 
shoot, when the necessary conditions are fulfilled, breaks through 
the corn, and mounts up into an ear, exquisitely developed : so the 
soul, when the due time is comie, bursts from the body into a nobler 
form. Again, through the death of the integument a number of new 
corns are produced : so through the death of the body that encases 
a perfect soul (7 ¢. that of Jesus), an abundance of blessings is pro- 
duced for mankind. Everything here exactly corresponds; the 
principle of life, on the one hand in the corn, on the other hand in 
the human body, breaks, by dying, into a more beautiful existence. 
But this comparison in S. Paul becomes a semitlitude rather than an 
analogy, With him the lifeless body is set over against the life- 
containing corn; he does not compare the lifeless body with the 
lifeless corn: because out of the latter no stalk and ear would 
ever grow. The comparison, therefore, is not exact: it 1s not pre- 
tended that the rising to life of the dead human body ts nota process 
transcendently above the natural process of the rising or the ear of 


wheat. But the similitude serves to illustrate the sor and the | 


guality of the risen body, which has been in question since ¥. 35 


the dissolution of a compacted whole isa death ; 
for indeed it cannot be supposed that the seed 
would spring up into a shoot unless it had been 
dissolved in the soil, and so become sponzy 
and porous to such an extent as to mingle its 
own qualities with the adjacent moisture of the 
soil,and thus become transformed into a root and 
shoot ; not stopping even there, but changing 
again into the stalk with its intervening knee- 
joints that gird it up like so many clasps, to 
enable it to carry with: figure erect the ear with 
its load of corn. Where, then, were all these 
things belonging to the grain before its dissolu- 
tion in the soil? And yet this result sprang 
from that grain; if that grain had not existed 
first, the ear would not have arisen. Just, 
then, as the “‘body” of the ear comes to light 
out of the seed, God’s artistic touch of power 
producing it all out of that single thing, and 
just as it is neither entirely the same thing as 
that seed nor something altogether different, so 
(she insisted) by these miracles performed on 
seeds you may now interpret the mystery of the 
Resurrection. The Divine power, in the super- 
abundance of Omnipotence, does not only re- 
store you that body once dissolved, but, makes 
great and splendid additions to it, whereby the 
human being is furnished. ina manner still more 
magnificent. ‘It is sown,” he says, “in cor- 
ruption ; it 1s raised in incorruption : it is sown 
in weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown 
in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” 
The grain of wheat, after its dissolution in the 
soil, leaves behind the slightness of its bulk and 
the peculiar quality of its shape, and yet it has 
not left and lost itself, but, still self-centred, 
grows into the ear, though in many points it 
has made an advance upon itself, viz. in size, 
in splendour, in complexity, in form. In the 
same fashion the human being deposits in death 
all those peculiar surroundings which it has 
acquired from passionate propensities; dis- 
honour, I mean, and corruption and weakness 
and characteristics of age ; and yet the human 
being does not lose itself. It changes into an 
ear of corn as it were ; into incorruption, that Is, 
and glory and honour and power and absolute 
perfection ; into a condition in which its life is 
no longer carried on in the ways peculiar to 
mere nature, but has passed into a spiritual and 
passionless existence. For it is the peculiarity 
of the natural body to be always moving on a 
stream, to be always altering from its state for 
the moment and changing into something else ; 
but aone of these processes, which we observe 


of wheat is like its corn. The possibility of the Resurrection has 
been adreary proved by S. Paul in this chapter by Christ's own 


(x Cor. xv.), ‘with what body do they come?” and the salient pointis | Resurrection, which he states from the very commencement as 2 
that the risen body will be as little like the buried body, as the ear | fact; itis not proved by thus similitude. 
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. . | . . 
not in man only but also in plants and brutes, | ear, tall, well-proportioned, and erect, reaching 


will be found remaining in the life that shall be 
then. Further, it seems to me that the words 
of the Apostle in every respect harmonize with 
our Own conception of what the Resurrection 
is. They indicate the very same thing that we 


have embodied in our own definition of it,. 


wherein we said that the Resurrection is no 
other thing than “the re-constitution of our 
mature in its original form.” For, whereas we 
learn from Scripture in the account of the first 
Creation ®, that first the earth brought forth 
“the green herb” (as the narrative says), and 
that then from this plant seed was yielded, from 
which, when it was shed on the ground, the 
same form of the original plant again sprang 
up, the Apostle, it is to be observed, declares 
that this very same thing happens in the Resur- 
rection also; and so we learn from him the 
fact, not only? that our humanity will be 
then changed into something nobler, but also 
that what we have therein to expect is nothing 
else than that which was at the beginning. In 
the beginning, we see, it was not an ear rising 
from a grain, but a grain coming from an ear, 
and, after that, the ear grows round the 
grain: and so the order indicated in this stmilt- 
tude * clearly shows that all that blessed state 
which arises for us by means of the Kesurrec- 
tion is only a return to our pristine state of 
grace. We too, in fact, were once in a fashion 


a full ear9; but the burning heat of sin} 


withered us up, and then on our dissolution 
by death the earth received us: but in the 
spring of the Resurrection she will reproduce 
this naked grain? of our body in the form of an 


6 The Resurrection being the second. Theeéze.dy here does not 
give the reason for what precedes: that is given in the words, dyot 
&y rouTo 6 amoaroAos, to which the leading yap therefore belongs : 
the colon should be replaced (after avédpauer) by a comma. 

7 Reading ot povov b€ zovro, «.7.A. ‘The éé is not found in 
two Codd. 

8 ¢. e. of grain, adopted by the Apostle. : 

9 oraxus here might be the nom. plur. Any way it is a ‘‘nomin- 
ativus pendens.” 

© This “ xaked grain” is suggested by the words of S. Paul, not 
so much 1 Cor. xv. 37, as 2 Cor. v. 4: “ For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon.” Tertullian’s words (le resurr. carnis 
¢. §2) deserve to be quoted, ‘* Seritur granum sine follicult veste, 
sine fundamento spicz, sine munimento artista, sine superbia culini. 
Exsurgit copia feneratum, compagine adificatum, ordine structum, 
cultu munitum,.et usquequaque vestitum.” In allusion to this 
passage (2 Cor. v. 4), Origen says, “Our theory of the Resurrection 
teaches that the relations of a seed attach to that which the Scrip- 
tures call the ‘ tabernacle of the soul,’ in which the righteous ‘do 
groan being burdened,’ not wishing to put it off, but ‘to be clothed 
upon’ (with something else).. We do not, as Celsus thinks, mean by 
the resurrection anything like the transmigration of souls. ‘he 
soul, in its essence unbodied and invisible, when it comes into 
material space, requires a body fitted to the conditions of that par- 
ticular space: which body it wears, having either put off a foriner 
body, or else having put iton over its former body. , . For instance, 
when it comes to the actual birth into this world, it lays aside the 
environment (xwptov) which was needed as long as itis inthe womb 
of her that is with child: and it clothes itself with that which ts 
necessary for one destined to pass through life. Then there is a 
‘tabernacle,’ and ‘an earthly house,’ as well: and the Scriptures 
tell us that this ‘earthly house’ of the tabernacle is to be dissolved, 
but that the tabernacle itself is to surround itself with another house 
not made with hands. ‘he men of God declare that the corruptible 
must put on incorruption (which is a different thing from the imcor- 


to the heights of heaven, and, for blade and 
beard, resplendent in incorruption, and with all 
the other godlike marks. For “this corruptible 
must put on incorruption ”; and this incorrup- 
tion and glory and honour and power are those 
distinct and acknowledged marks of Deity 
which once belonged to him who was created 
in God’s image, and which we hope for here- 
after. The first man Adam, that is, was the 
first ear; but with the arrival of evil human 
nature was diminished into a mere multitude? ; 
and, as happens to the grain3 on the ear, each 
individual man was denuded of the beauty of 
that primal ear, and mouldered in the soil: but 
in the Resurrection we are born again in our 
original splendour ; only instead of that single 
primitive ear we become the countless myriads 
of ears in the cornfields. The virtuous life as 
contrasted with that of vice is distinguished 
thus : those who while living have by virtuous 
conduct exercised husbandry on themselves are 
at once revealed in all the qualities of a perfect 
ear, while those whose bare grain (that is the 
forces of their natural soul) has become 
through evil habits degenerate, as it were, and 
hardened by the weather (as the so-called 
“hornstruck ” seeds 4, according to the experts 
in such things, grow up), will, though they 
live again in the Resurrection, experience very 
great severity from their Judge, because they 
do not possess the strength to shoot up into 


‘the full proportions of an ear, and thereby 


become that which we were before our earthly 
falls, The remedy offered by the Over- 


ruptible), and the mortal must put on immortality (which is different 
from the immortal: just as the relative quality of wisdom is diferent 
from that which is absolutely wise). Observe, then, where this 
system leads us. It says that the souls put on incorruption and 
immortality like garments which keep their wearer from corruption, 
and their inmate (Tov repixequevoy avra) from death”’ (c, Ceds. vii. 

2). We see at once this is another explanation of the Resurrection, 

y the ovrepnatixos Aoyos of the soul, and not Gregory’s; with him 
the soul re-collects its scattered atoms, and he thus saves the true 
scriptural view. 

- This connection of ‘‘evil” and ‘‘ multitude” is essentially 
Platonic. Cf. also Plotinus, vi. 6. 1: ‘‘ Multitude, then, is a revolt 
from unity, and infinity a more complete revolt by being intinite 
multitude : and so infinity is bad, and we are bad, when we area 
multitude” (ef. Legion” in the parable). 

3 as happens to the vrain, i, e. to become bare, as compared 
with the beautiful envelopments of the entire ear. 

4+“ hornstruck” seeds, i. e. those which have been struck by, or 
have struck, the horns of the oxen, in the process of sowing: accord- 
ing to the rustic superstition, which Gregory Nazianz. in some very 
excellent hexameters alludes to (Of, t. IL. pp. 66—163): “ ‘There 
is,” he says, ‘‘a dry unsoukable seed, which never sinks into the 
ground, or fattens with the rain; it is harder than horn; its 
horn has struck the horn of the ox, what time the ploughman’s hand 
is scattering the grain over his land.” 

ss) has collected the ancient authorities on this point, ‘The word 
is used by Plato of a “Shard,” “intractable” person, The “ bare 
grain” of the wicked is here compared to these hard seeds, which 
even though they may sink into the earth and rise again, yet have 
a poor and stunted blade, which may never grow. 

5 Reading éi ris ys, instead of rnv yiv: fora fall ‘on to the 
earth,” instead of ‘fon the earth,” agrees neither with what Gregory 
speaking by Macrina) has urged against the heathen doctrine of 
Transmigration, nor with the words of Scripture which he follows. 
The “earthly fall” is compared with the heavenly rising: 
KaTarTwols, in the sense of a * moral fall," is used in 3 Maccab. ii. 
r4 (quoted by Schmidt. 
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an a Si ne ee ee 
seer of the produce is to collect together the | For the perfection of bodies that rise from that 
tares and the thorns, which have grown up with/| sowing of death is, as the Apostle tells us, to 
the good seed, and into whose bastard life all| consist in incorruption and glory and honour 
the secret forces that once nourished its root and power; but any diminution in such excel- 
have passed, so that it not only has had to} lences does not denote a corresponding bodily 
remain without its nutriment, but has been! mutilation of him who has risen again, but a 
choked and so rendered unproductive by this withdrawal and estrangement from each one of 
unnatural growth. When from the nutritive! those things which are conceived of as belong- 
part within them everything that is the re- ing to the good. Seeing, then, that one or the 
verse or the counterfeit of it has been picked’ other of these two diametrically opposed ideas, 


out, and has been committed to the fire that! 
consumes everything unnatural, and so has dis- | 
appeared, then in this class also their humanity 
will thrive and will ripen into truit-bearing, 
owing to such husbandry, and some day after 
long courses of ages will get back again that | 
universal form which God stamped upon us at’ 


I mean good and evil, must any way attach to 
us, it 1s clear that to say a man is not included 
in the good is a necessary demonstration that 
he is included in the evil. But then, in con- 
nection with evil, we find no honour, no glory, 
no incorruption, no power; and so we are 
forced to dismiss all doubt that a man who has 


the beginning. Blessed are they, indeed, in| nothing to do with these last-mentioned things 
whom the full beauty of those ears-shall be|/must be connected with their opposites, viz. 
developed directly they are born in the Resur-| with weakness, with dishonour, with corruption, 
rection. Yet we say this without implying that | with everything of that nature, such as we spoke 
any merely bodily distinctions will be manifest of in the previous parts of the discussion, when 
between those who have lived virtuously and we said how many were the passions, sprung 
those who have lived viciously in this life, as if from evil, which are so hard for the soul to get 
we ought to think that one will be imperfect as| rid of, when they have infused themselves into 
regards his material frame, while another will| the very substance of its entire nature and be- 
win perfection as regards it. The prisoner and;come one with it. When such, then, have 


the free, here in this present world, are just alike | 
as regards the constitutions of their two bodies ; | 
though as regards enjoyment and suffering the 
gulf is wide between them. In this way, I take | 
it, should we reckon the difference between the | 
good and the bad in that intervening time®. 


been purged from it and utterly removed by 
the healing processes worked out by the Fire, 


|then. every one of the things which make up 


our conception of the good will come to take 
their place; incorruption, that is, and life, and 
honour, and grace, and glory, and everything 
else that we conjecture is to be seen in God, 


6 Between the Resurrection and the Aroxatagtaais. 


;and in His Image, man as he was made. 
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IV. APOLOGETIC. 


‘tte bbe GREAaL, GALE CE Tai" 


SURIRIAR Y. 


The Trinity. 


PROLOGUE and Chapter I.—The belicf in God rests on the art and wisdom displayed in the 
order of the world: the belief in the Uzcty of God, on the ferfection that must belong to Him 
in respect of power, goodness, wisdom, ete. Still, the Christian who combats polytheism has 
need of care lest in contending against Hellenism he should fall unconsciously into Judaism. 
For God has a Logos: else He would be without reason. And this Logos cannot be merely an 
attribute of God. We are led to a more exalted conception of the Logos by the consideration 
that in the measure in which God is greater than we, all His predicates must also be higher than 
those which belong to us. Our logos is limited and transient; but the subsistence (broaraace) 
of the Divine Logos must be indestructible; and at the same time living, since the rational 
cannot be lifeless, like a stone. It must also have an independent life, not a participated life, 
else it would lose its simplicity ; and, as living, it must also have the faculty of will. This will 
of the Logos must be equalled by his power: fora mixture of choice and impotence would, 
again, destroy the simplicity. His will, as being Divine, must be also good. From this ability 
and will to work there follows the realization of the good; hence the bringing into existence of 
the wisely and artfully adjusted world. But since, still further, the logical conception of the 
Word is in a certain sense a relative one, it follows that together with the Word He Who speaks 
it, Z.¢. the Father of the Word, must be recognized as existing. Thus the mystery of the faith 
avoids equally the absurdity of Jewish monotheism, and that of heathen polytheism. On the 
one hand, we say that the Word has //fe and activity ; on the other, we affirm that we find in 
the Adyce, whose existence is derived from the Father, @// the attributes of the Father’s nature. 

Chapter II.—By the analogy of human breath, which is nothing but inhaled and exhaled 
fire, 7. ¢. an object foreign to us, is demonstrated the community of the Divine Spirit with the 
essence of God, and yet the independence of Its existence. 

Chapter III.—From the Jewish doctrine, then, the unity of the Divine nature has been 
retained : from Hellenism the distinction into hypostases. 

Chapter I1V.—The Jew convicted from Scripture, 


Reasonableness of the Incarnation. 


Chapters V. and VI.—God created the world by His reason and wisdom ; for He cannot have 
proceeded irrationally in that work; but His reason and wisdom are, as above shown, not to be 
conceived as a spoken word, or as the mere possession of knowledge, but as a personal and 
willing potency. Ifthe entire world was created by this second Divine hypostasis, then certainly 
was man also thus created; yet not in view of any necessity, but fram superabounding love, that 
there might exist a being who should participate in the Divine perfections. If man was to be recep- 
tive of these, it was necessary that his nature should contain an element akin to God; and, 
in particular, that he should be immortal. Thus, then, man was created in the image of God. 


2 It is not exactly clear why this Instruction for Catechizers is called the ‘‘ Great’: perhaps with reference to some lesser manual. 
For its apoiogetic intention, see Prolegomrena, p. 12. Its genuineness, which has been called in question by a few merely on the 
ground of opinions in it Orizenistic and even Eutychian, is ¢ afrined by Theodoret, Did. it. 3, contr, L utych. Aubertin ana Casaubon 
both recognize Gregory as its author. The division, however, of the chapters, by whoever made, is far from a correct guide to the 
contents ; but, by grouping them, the main argument can be made clear. 
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He could not therefore be without the gifts of freedom, independence, self-determination ; and 
his participation in the Divine gifts was consequently made dependent on his virtue. Owing to 
this freedom he coyld decide in favour of evil, which cannot have its origin in the. Divine will, 
but only in our inner selves, where it arises in the form of a deviation from good, and so a 
privation of it. Vice is opposed to virtue only as the absence of the better. Since, then, all 
that is created is subject to change, it was possible that, in the first instance, one of the created 
spirits should turn his eye away from the good, and become envious, and that from this envy 
should arise a leaning towards badness, which should, in natural sequence, prepare the way for 
all other evil. He seduced the first men into the folly of turning away from goodness, dy disturb- 
ing the Divinely ordered harmony between their sensuous and intellectual natures ; and cuilefully 
tainting their wills with evil. 

Chapters VII. and VIII—God did not, on account of His foreknowledge of the evil that 
would result from man’s creation, leave man uncreated ; for it was better to bring back sinners 
to original grace by the way of repentance and physical suffering than not to create man at all. 
The raising up of the fallen was a work befitting the Giver of life, Who is the wisdom and 
power of God ; and for this purpose He became man. 

Chapter IX.—The Incarnation was not unworthy of Him; for only evil brings desradation. 

Chapter X.—The objection that the finite cannot contain the infinite, and that therefore the 
human nature could not receive intq itself the Divine, is founded on the false supposition that 
the Incarnation of the Word means that the infinity of God was contained in the limits of the 
flesh, as in a vessel.+-Comparison of the flame and wick. 

Chapters XL, XIL., XIII.—Vor the rest, the manner in which the Divine nature was united 
to the human surpasses our power of comprehension ; although we are not permitted to doubt 
the fact of that union in Jesus, oz account of the miracles which He wrought. The supernatural 
character of those miracles bears witness to their Divine origin. 

Chapters XIV., XV., XVI, NVIL.—The scheme of the Incarnation is still further drawn out, 
to show that this way for man’s salvation was preferable to a single fiat of God’s will. Christ 
took human weakness upon Him; but it was physical, not moral, weakness. In other words the 
Divine goodness did not change to its opposite, which is only vice. In Him soul and body were 
united, and then separated, according to the course of nature; but after He had thus purged 
human life, He reunited them «fou a more general scale, for all, and for ever, in the Resurrection. 

Chapter XVIII.—The ccasing of demon-worship, the Christian martyrdoms, and the devast- 
ation of Jerusalem, are accepted by some as proofs of the Incarnation— 

Chapters XIX., XX.—But not by the Greck and the Jew. To return, then, to its reasonable- 
ness. Whether we regard the goodness, the power, the wisdom, or the justice of God, it displays 
a combination of all these acknowledged attributes, which, if one be wanting, cease to be Divine. 
It is therefore true to the Divine perfection. 

Chapters XXI., XXIL, NNIILI.-—\What, then, is the jzs¢ice in it? We must remember that 
man was necessarily created subject to change (to better or to worse). Moral beauty was to be 
the direction in which his free will was to move; but then he was deceived, to his ruin, by an 
illusion of that beauty. After we had thus /ee/y sold ourselves to the deceiver, He who of His 
goodness sought to restore us to liberty could not, because He was just too, for this end have 
recourse to measures of arbitrary violence. — It was necessary therefore that a ransom should be 
paid, which should exceed in value that which was to be ransomed; and hence it was necessary 
that the Son of God should surrender Himself to the power of death. God’s justice then impelled 
Him to choose a method of exchange, as His zevsifom was seen in executing it. 

Chapters XXIV., XXV.—But how about the fower ? That was more conspicuously displayed 
in Deity descending to lowliness, than in all the natural wonders of the universe. It was like 
flame being made to stream downwards. Then, after such a birth, Christ conquered death. | 

Chapter XXVI.— certain deception was indeed practised upon the Evil one, by concealing 
the Divine nature within the human; but for the latter, as himself a deceiver, it was only a just 
recompense that he should be deceived himself: the great adversary must himself at last find 
that what has been done is just and salutary, when he also shall experience the benefit of the 
Incarnation. He, as well as humanity, will be purged. 

Chapters XXVIL, XXVIIL—A patient, to be healed, must be /ouched ; and humanity had 
to be touched by Christ. It was not in “heayen”; so only through the Incarnation could it be 
healed.—It was, besides, no more inconsistent with His Divinity to assume a human than ab 
“heavenly” body; all created beings are on a level beneath Deity. Mven “abundant honour 
is due to the instruments of human birth. nM 

Chapters XXIX., XXX., NXNNL—as to the delay of the Incarnation, it was necessary that 
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human degeneracy should have reached the lowest point, before the work of salvation could 
enter in. That, however, grace through faith has not come to all must be laid to the account 
of human freedom; if God were to break down our opposition by violent means, the praise- 
worthiness of human conduct would be destroyed. é 

Chapter XXXITI.—Even the death on the Cross was sublime: for it was the culminating and 
necessary point in that scheme of Love in which death was to be followed by blessed resurrection 
for the whole “lump” of humanity : and the Cross itself has a mystic meaning. 


fie Sacraments, 


Chapters XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVI.—The saving nature of Baptism depends on 


. three things; Prayer, Water, and Faith. 1. It is shown how Prayer secures the Divine Presence. 


God is a God of truth; and He has promised to come (as Miracles prove that He has come 
already) if invoked 7% @ particular way. 2. It is shown how the Deity gives life from water. 
In human generation, even without prayer, He gives life froma small beginning. Ina higher 
generation He transforms matter, not into soul, but into spirit. 3. Human freedom, as evinced 
in faith and repentance, is also necessary to Regeneration. Being thrice dipped in the water 
is our earliest mortification ; coming out of it is a forecast of the ease with which the pure shall 
rise ina d/essed resurrection: the whole process is an imitation of Christ. 

Chapter XXXVII.—The Eucharist unites the body, as Baptism the soul, toGod. Our bodies, 
having received poison, need an Antidote; and only by eating and drinking can it enter. One 
Body, the receptacle of Deity, is this Antidote, thus received. But how can it enter whole into 
each one of the Faithful? This needs an illustration. Water gives its own body to a skin- 
bottle. So nourishment (bread and wine) by becoming flesh and blood gives bulk to the human 
frame : the nourishment ¢s the body. Just as in the case of other men, our Saviour’s nourishment 
(bread and wine) was His Body; but these, nourishment and Body, were in Him changed into 
the Body of God by the Word indwelling. So now repeatedly the bread and wine, sanctitied by 
the Word (the sacred Benediction), is af the same time changed into the Body of that Word; 
and this Flesh is disseminated amongst all the Faithful. 

Chapters XXXVIIL., XXXIX.—It is essential for Regeneration to believe that the Son and 
the Spirit are not created spirits, but of like nature with God the Father: for he who would 
make his salvation dependent (in the baptismal Invocation) on anything created would trust to 
an imperfect nature, and one itself needing a saviour. 

Chapter XL.—He alone has truly become a child of God who gives evidence of his regener- 
ation by putting away from himself all vice 


PROLOGUE. and the Manichee, with the followers of 
Marcion #, Valentinus, and Basilides 3, and the 
THE presiding ministers of the “mystery of rest on the list of those who have wandered 
poineess-*have-mecd ola eyotoni-i0--GINeNE Ms | een 
‘ ¢ : = : ,| 4 Marcion, a disciple of Cerdo, added a third Principle to the 
structions, 1n order that the Church may be | two which his master taught. “Vhe frst is an unnamed. invisible, 
replenished by the accession of such as should | and good God, but no creator; the second isa visible and creative 
: Baa God, é ¢. the Demiurge; the third intermediate between the in- 

be saved 3, through the teaching of the word of | visibJe and visible God, Ze. the Devil. Lhe Demiursze is the God 


Faith being brought home to the hearing of un- | and Judge of the Jews. Marcion flirmed the Resurrection of the 


: Set, soulalone. He rejected the Law and the Prophets as proceeding 
believers. Not that the same method of in- | from the Demiurge ; only Christ came down from the unnamed and 
~ =a “ - cates : invisible Father to save the soul, and to contute this God of the 
struction will be suitable in the « ase of all who | Jews, ‘Lhe only Gospel he acknowledged was §. Luke's, omitting 
approach the word. The catechism must be | the beginning which details our Lurd’s Conception and I carnation. 
A puis : . Pek Other portions also both in the middle and the end he curtailed. 
adapted to the diversities of their religious Besides this broken Gospel of S. Luke he retained ten of the Apos- 
“orchin: wi “ve j v3) one ¢ , tolic letters, but garbled even them. Gregory says clrew here, that 
worship ; with an cy cy indeed, to the on sede the followers of Munomius got their “‘duality of Gods" from 
and end of the system, but not using the} Marcion, but went beyond him in denying essential goodness to the 
- Arai ‘ sm ‘ cieet 4 Only-begotten, the “God of the Gospel.” 
same method of preparation in each individual P Dliha Gncwial rulauiuc hls dadbies the aie and Vest 
case. The Judaizer has been preoccupied with | account is given in HL. Munsel's Gas ssics, and in the aricies upon 
t f ti it Ww ith them in the /ied/ouary of Choristirn Lrografhty. Utis there shown 
One se Oo notions, One conversat ’ how albtheir visions of celestial Hierar s, and the romances con- 
rho fe ser’ x eh rl , nected with them, were born of the at ipt to solve the insoluble 
Hellenism, ba ith others , hi hile the Anoman, problem, /.e. how that which in modern plilosophy worid be called 
the Lutinite is to pass into the Pioite. ‘They fell into the ratalisar of 
the Enianationist view of the Deity. Lat sull the attempt was an 
# _ Tim. iii. 16. 3 Acts il. 47. honest one. - 
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into heresy, each of them being prepossessed | may not be regarded as a mixture of opposites, 
with their peculiar notions, necessitate a special | defect and perfection. But whether as respects 
controversy with their several opinions. The| power, or the conception of goodness, or wisdom 
method of recovery must be adapted to the|and imperishability and eternal existence, or 
form of the disease. You will not by the same | any other notion besides suitable to the nature 
means cure’the polytheism of the Greek, and|of Deity, that is found to lie close to the sub- 
the unbelief of the Jew as to the Only-begotten | ject of our contemplation, in ail he will agree 
God: nor as regards those who have wandered | that perfection is the idea to be entertained of 
into heresy will you, by the same arguments! the Divine nature, as being a just inference 
in each case, upset their misleading romances! from these premises. If this, then, be granted 
as to the tenets of the Faith. No one could | us, it would not be difficult to bring round 


set Sabellius® right by the same instruction as 
would benefit the Anomcean?. The controversy 
with the Manichee is protitless against the Jew?. 
It is necessary, therefore, as I have said, to re- 
gard the opinions which the persons have taken 
up, and to frame your argument in accordance | 
with the error into which each has fallen, by | 
advancing in each discussion certain principles 
and reasonable propositions, that thus, through | 


these scattered notions of a plurality of Gods 
to the acknowledgment of a unity of Deity. 
For if he admits that perfection is in every 


|respect to be ascribed to the subject before 


us, though there is a plurality of these per- 
fect things which are marked with the same 
character, he must be required by a logical 
necessity, either to point out the particularity 
in each of these things which present no dis- 


what is agreed upon on both sides, the truth) tinctive variation, but are found always with 
may conclusively be brought to light. When, ; the same marks, or, if (he cannot do that, and) 
then, a discussion is held with one of those who! the mind can grasp nothing in them in the way 
favour Greek ideas, it would be well to make! of particular, to give up the idea of any dis- 
the ascertaining of this the commencement of tinction. . For if neither as regards “more and 
the reasoning, z. e. whether he presupposes the|less” a person can detect a difference (in as 
existence of a God, or concurs with the atheistic | much as the idea of perfection does not admit 
view. Should he say there is no God, then,|of it), nor as regards “‘worse” and “better” 
from the consideration of the skilful and wise | (for he cannot entertain a notion of Deity at all 
economy of the Universe he will be brought to} where the term “worse” is not got rid of), nor 
acknowledge that there is a certain overmaster-|as regards “ancient” and “modern” (for what 
ing power manifested through these channels. | exists not for ever is foreign to the notion of 
If, on the other hand, he should have no Deity), but on the contrary the idea of God- 
doubt as to the existence of Deity, but head is one and the same, no peculiarity being 
should be inclined to entertain the presumption on any ground of reason to be discovered in 
of a plurality of Gods, then we will adopt any one joint, it is an absolute necessity that 
against him some such train of reasoning as the mistaken fancy of a plurality of Gods would 
this: “does he think Deity is perfect or de-| be forced to the acknowledgment of a unity 


fective?” and if, as is likely, he bears testi-| 
mony to the perfection in the Divine nature, 
then we will demand of him to grant a per-| 
fection throughout in everything that is ob- 
servable in that divinity, in order that Deity | 


i 

6 Sabellius. The Sabellian heresy was rife in the century pre- 
ceding ; #. ¢. that Personality is attributed to the Deity only from the 
exigency of human language, that consequently He is sometimes | 
characterized as the Father, when operations and works. more | 
appropriate to the paternal relation are spoken of; and so in like | 
manner of the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; as when Redemption 1s | 
the subject, or Sanctification. In making the Son the Father, it is | 
the opposite pole to Arianism. 

7“ We see also the rise (/.¢. A.D. 350) of anew and more defiant 
Arian school, more in earnest than the older generation, impatient 
of their shutfing diplomacy, and less pliant to court intluences. 
Aetius . .. . came to rest ina clear and simple form of Arianism, 
Christianity without mystery seems to have been his aun. The 
Anomaran leaders took their stand on the doctrine of Arius himself, 
and dwelt with emphasis on its most offensive aspects. Arius had 
long ago laid down the absolute unlikeness of the Sento the Father, 
but for years past the Arianizers had prudently softened it down. 
Now, however, ‘unlike’ became the. watchword ot Aetius and 
Eunomius ” : Gwatkin’s Arians. For the way in which this school 
treated the Tritaty see Against Enunontinus, p. 50. P 

8 /e.an argument against Dualism would only confirm the Jew 
in his stern monotheism. Manes had tanght also that ‘ those souls 
who believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God renounce the worship 
of the God of the Jews, who is the Prince of Darkness,” and that “the | 
Old ‘Testament was the work of this Prince, who was substituted by | 
the Jews in the place of the true God.” 


. 


of Deity. For if goodness, and justice, and 
wisdom, and power may be equally predicated 
of it, then also imperishability and eternal 
existence, and every orthodox idea would be 
in the same way admitted. As then all dis- 
tinctive difference in any aspect whatever has 
been gradually removed, it necessarily follows 
that together with it a plurality of Gods has 
been removed from his belief, the general 
identity bringing round conviction to the Unity. 


CHAPTER L 


But since our system of religion is wont to 
observe a distinction of persons in the unity of 
the Nature, to prevent our argument in our 
contention with Greeks sinking to the level of 
Judaism there is need again of a distinct tech- 
nical statement in order to correct all error on 
this point. 

For not even by those who are external to 
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a 
our doctrine is the Deity held to be without consists ina living state; for it is an impiety 


Logos® Now this admission of theirs will. 
quite enable our argument to be unfolded. For’ 
he who admits that God is not without Logos, 
will agree that a being who is not without Logos | 
(or word) certainly possesses Logos. Now it is 
to be observed that the utterance of man is ex- 
pressed by the same term. If, then, he should | 
say that he understands what the Logos of God 
is according to the analogy of things with us, 
he will thus be led ct to a loftier idea, it being 
an absolute necessity for him to belicve that | 
the utterance, just as everything else, corre-| 
sponds with the nature. Though, that is, there 
is a certain sort of force, and life, and wisdom, | 
observed in the human subject, yet no one from | 

| 


the similarity of the terms would suppose that 
the life, or power, or wisdom, were in the 
case of God of such a sort as that, but the! 
significations of all such terms are lowered to| 
accord with the standard of our nature. lor! 
since our nature is liable to corruption and| 
weak, therefore is our life short, our strength | 
unsubstantial, our word unstable’. But in that | 
transcendent nature, through the greatness of| 
the subject contemplated, every thing that is 
said about it is elevated with it. ‘Therefore 
though mention be made of God’s Word it 
will not be thought of as having its realization 
in the utterance of what is spoken, and as then | 
vanishing away, like our speech, into the non- 
existent. On the contrary, as our nature, liable 
as it is to come to an end, is endued with! 
speech which likewise comes to an end, so that 
imperishable and ever-existing nature has eternal 
and substantial speech. If, then, logic re- 
quires him to admit this eternal subsistence of 
God’s Word, it is altogether necessary to ad- 
mit also that the subsistence? of that word 


9 the Deity .. . without Logos. In another treatise (De Fide, 
. 40) Gr=gory bases the argument for the eternity of the Adyos on 
g ahs i. x, where it is not said, ‘‘after the beginning,’ but ‘‘in 
the beginning.” The beginning, therefore, never was without the 

0S. 

1 unstable: amayns (the reading dprays is manifestly wrong’. 
So afterwards human speech is called émixnpos. Cf. Athanasius 
(Contr. Arian, 3)+ ** Siuce man came from the non-existent, there- 
fore his ‘ word’ also has a pause, and does not last. From man we 
get, day after day, many different words, because the first abide 
not, but are forgotten.” 4 

2 brogragiw. About this oft repeated word the question arises 
whether we are indebted to Christians or to Platonists for the first skil- 
ful use of it in expressing that which is neither substance nor quacity, 
Abraham Tucker (Light of Nature, ii. p. 191) hazards the following 
remark with regard to the Platonic ‘Triad, & ¢. Goodness, Intel- 
ligence, Activity, viz. that guadity would not do as a general name 
for these principles, because the ileas and abstract essences existed 
in the Intelligence, &c., and qualities cannot exist in one another, 
e.g. yellowness cannot be soft: nor could substance be the term, 
for then they must have been component parts of the bxistent, 
which would have destroyed the unity of the Godhead : “‘ therefore, 
he (Plato) styled them Hypostases or Subsistencies, which is some- 
thing between substance and quality, mexisung in the one, and 
serving as a receptacle for the other's inexistency within it.” ut be 
adds, “* I do not recommend this explanation to anybody ” ; nor does 
he state the authority for this I’latonic use, so lucidly explained, of the 
word. Indeed, if the word had ever been applied to the principles 
of the Platonic triad, to express in the case of each of them “the 
distinct subsistence in « common ovata,” it would have falsified the 
very conception of the first, /. ¢. Goodness, which was never recative, 
So that this very word seems to empliasize, so far, the antagonisin 


sidered as in a living condition. 


to suppose that the Word has a soulless sub- 
sistence after the manner of stones. Put if it 


subsists, being as it is something with intellect 


and without body, then certainly it lives, where- 
as if it be divorced from life, then as certainly 
it does not subsist ; but this idea that the Word 
of God does not subsist, has been shown to be 
blasphemy. By consequence, therefore, it has 
also been shown that the Word is to be con- 
And since 
the nature of the Logos is reasonably believed 
to be simple, and exhibits in itself no duplicity 
or combination, no one would contemplate the 
existence of the livt.s Logos as dependent on 
a mere participation of life, for such a sup- 
position, which is to say that one thing is 
within another, would not exclude the idea of 
compositeness; but, since the simplicity has 
been admitted, we are compelled to think that 
the Logos has an independent life, and not a 
mere participation of life. If, then, the Loxos, 
as being life, lives 3, it certainly has the faculty 


| between Christianity and Platonism. Socrates (Z£. //, iii. 7, bears 


witness to the absence of the word from the ancient Greek philo- 
sophy: “it appears to us that the Greek philosophers have given 
us various detinitions of ovota, but have not taken the slightest notice 
of UregTagts. ... it isnot found in any of the ancients except occa- 
sionally in a sense quite different from that which is attached to it 
at the present day \z.¢. fifth century). ‘hus Sophocles in his tragedy 
entitied Phenix uses it to signify ‘treachery’; in Menander it 
implies ‘sauces’ {2. 2. sediment. But although the ancient philo- 
sophical writers scarcely noticed the word, the more modern ones 
have frequently used it wzstead of ovaota.” Lut it was, as far 
as can be traced, the unerring genius of Origen that first threw 
around the \oyos that atmosphere of a new term, 2. @. !rogracts, as 
well as Gnoovgtos, avro#eos, which afterward made it possible to 
present the Second Person to the Greek-speaking world as the 


| member of an equal and indivisible Trinity. It was he who first 
' selected such wordsandsaw what they were capable of ; though he 


did not insist on that fuller meaning which was put upon them when 
all danger within the Church of Sabellianism had disappeared, and 
error passed in the guise of Arianism to the opposite extreme. 

3 dives. ‘Vhis doctrine is far removed from that of Philo, 2%. e. 
from the Alexandrine philosophy. ‘lhe very first statement of 5. John 
represents the Aoyos as having a backward movement towards the 
Deity, as well as a forward movement from Him; as heli there, 
and yet sent thence bya force which he calls Love, so that the 
primal movement towards the world does not come from the Aoyos, 
but from the Father Himself. ‘he A\oyos here is the Word, and oz 
the Reason; He is the living effect of a living cause, not a theory 
or hypothesis standing at the gateway of an insoluble mystery. 
‘The Aoyos speaks because the Father speaks, not because the 
Supreme cannot and will not speak; and their relations are often 
the reverse of those they hold in Philo; for the Father becomes at 
times the meditator between the \doyos and the world drawing men 
towards Him and subduing portions of the Creation before His path. 
Psychology seems to pour a light straight into the Council-chamber 
of the Eternal; while Metaphysics had turned away from it, 
with her finger on her lips. Philo may have used, as ‘Vholuck 
thinks, those very texts of the Old Testament which support the 
Christian doctrine of the Word, and in the translation of which the 
LXX,. supplied him with the Greek word. But, however derived, 
his theology eventually ranged itself with those pantheistic views of 
the universe which subdued all thinking minds not Christianized, 
for more than three centuries aiter him. ‘Vhe majority of recent critics 
certainly favour the supposition that the Aoyos of Philo is a being 
numerically distinct from the Supreme; but when the relation of 
the Supreme is attentively traced in each, the actual antagonism of 
the Christian system and his begins to be apparent. The Supreme 
vf Philo is not and can never be related to the world. ‘he Aoyos is 
a logical necessity as a mediator between the two; a spiritual being 
certainly, but only the head of a long series of such beings, who 
succeed at last in filling the passage between the finite and the 
infinite. In this system there is no mission of loveand of free will; 
such beings are but as the milestones to mark the distance between 
man and the Great Unknown. It is significant that Vacherot, the 
leading historian of the Alexandrine school of philosophy, doubts 
whether John the Evangelist ever even heard of the Jewish philo- 
sopher of Alexandria. It is pretty much the same with the 
members of the Neoplatonic Triad as with the Aoyos of Philo, The 
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476 GREGORY 


OF NYSSA: 


en re a ee a a 


of will, for no one of living creatures is without 
such a faculty. Moreover that such a will has 
also capacity to act must be the conclusion of 
a devout mind. For if you admit not this 
potency, you prove the reverse to exist. But no ; 
impotence is quite removed from our con- 
ception of Deity. 
to be observed in connection with the Divine 
nature, but it is absolutely necessary to admit 
that the power of that word is as great as the 
purpose, lest mixture, or concurrence, of con- 
tradictions be found in an existence that is 


incomposite, as would be the case if, in the! 


same purpose, we were to detect both impotence 
and power, if, that is, there were power to do 
one thing, but no power to do something else. 
Also we must suppose that this will in its power 
to do all things will have no tendency to any- 
thing that is evil (for impulse towards evil is 
foreign to the Divine nature), but that whatever 
is good, this it also wishes, and, wishing, is 
able to perform, and, being able, will not fail 
‘to perform+; but that it will bring all its pro- 
posals for good to effectual accomplishment. 
Now the world ¢s good, and all its contents are 
seen to be wisely and skilfully ordered. All 
of them, therefore, are the works of the Word, 
of one who, while He lives and subsists, in 
that He is God’s Word, has a will too, in that 
He lives; of one too who has power to effect 
what He wills, and who wills what is abso- 
lutely good and wise and all else that con- 
notes superiority. Whereas, then, the world 
is admitted to be something good, and from 
what has been said the world has been shown 
to be the work of the Word, who both wills 
and is able to effect the good, this Word 
is other than He of whom He is the Word. 
For this, too, to a certain extent is a term of 
“relation,” inasmuch as the Father of the 


God of Plotinus and Proclus is not a God in three hypostases: he 
1s simply one, litelligence and Soul veing his necessary emanations ; 
they arein God, but they are not God: Soul is but a nypostasis of 
a hypostasis. The One is not a hypostasis, but above it. ‘This 
“Trinity” depends on the distinction and succession of the xeces- 
sary movements of the Deity; it consists of three distinct and 
separate principles of things. Whe ‘Trinity is really peculiar to 
Christianity. ‘Vhree inseparable Hypostases make equally a part of 
the Divine nature, so that to take away one would be to destroy 
the whole. Vhe Word and Spirit are Divine, not intermediaries 
disposed in a hierarchy on the route of the world to God. As 
Plotinus reproached the Gnostics, the Christian mysticism despises 
the world, and suppressing the intermediaries who m other doctrines 
serve to elevate the soul grac ly to God, it transports it by one 
impulse as it were into the Divine nature. The Christian goes 
straight to God by Faith. VYhe Imagination, Reason, and Con- 
templation of the Neoplutonists, 4 ¢, the three movements of the 
soul which correspond to their lower “trinity” of Nature, Soul, 
Intelligence, are no longer necessary. There ts an antipathy pro- 
found between the two systems. How then could the one be said 
to influence the other? Newplatonism may have tinged Christianity, 
while it was still secking for laumzuage in which to express its inner 
self: butit never influenced the imtrinsically moral character of the 
Christian Creeds. ‘The Alexandrine philosophy is all metaphysics, 
and its rock was pantheism; all, even matter, proceeds from God 
necessarily and eternally, he Church never hesitated: she saw 


. 


Nothing of incongruity is | 


Word must needs be thought of with the Word, 
for it would not be word were it not a word 
of some one. — If, then, the mind of the hearers, 
from the relative meaning of the term, makes a 
distinction between the Word and Him from 
whom He proceeds, we should find that the 
Gospel mystery, in its contention ‘with the 
Greek conceptions, would not be in danger of 
coinciding with those who prefer the beliefs 
of the Jews. But it will equally escape the 
absurdity of either party, by acknowledging 
both that the living Word of God is an effective 
and creative being, which is what the Jew re- 
fuses to receive, and also that the Word itself, 
and He from whom He 1s, do not differ in their 
nature. As in our own case we say that the 
word is from the mind, and no more entirely 
the same as the mind, than altogether other than 
it (for, by its being from it, it is something else, 
and not it; still by its bringing the mind in 
evidence it can no longer be considered as 
something other than it; and so it is in its 
essence one with mind, while as a subject it is 
different), in like manner, too, the Word of 
God by its self-subsistence is distinct from Him 
from whom it has its subsistence ; and yet by ex- 
hibiting in itself those qualities which are re- 
cognized in God it is the same in nature with 
Him who is recognizable by the same distinctive 
marks. For whether one adopts goodness 5, or 
power, or wisdom, or eternal existence, or the 
incapability of vice, death, and decay, or an 
entire perfection, or anything whatever of the 
kind, to mark one’s conception of the Father, 
by means of the same marks he will find the 
Word that subsists from Him. 


CHAPTER IL. 


As, then, by the higher mystical ascent ® 
from matters that concern ourselves to that 


5 vovdness. ‘* God islove ;"’ but how is this love above or equal 
to the Vower? ‘ Intinite Goodness. according to our apprehension, 
requires that it should exhaust omnipotence : thac it should give 
capacities of enjoyment and confer blessings until there were no 
nore to be conterred: but our idea of omuipotence requires that it 
should be inexhaustible; that nothing should limit its operation, so 
that it should do no more than at has done. ‘Therefore, it is much 
easicr to conceive an imperfect creature completely good, than a 
perfect Being who is so, .. . Since, then, we find our understanding 
incapable of comprehending M/eutte goodness joined with sfinete 
power, we need not be surprised at finding our thoughts perplexed 
concerning them... we may presume that the obscurity rises 
from something wrong in our ideas, et /rom any tnconsistenctes tn 
the subjects themselves.” Abvaham Tucker, £. of N., i. 355. 

© by the higher mystical ascent, avaywyccas. The common 
reading was dvadoyixws, which Hervetus and Morell have trans- 
lated, Dut Krabmger, from all his Codd. but one, has rightly re- 
stored dvaywyicas. It is not “analogy,” but rather * induction,” 
thatis here meant: 4 e. the arauing trom the known to the unknown, 
from the facts of human nature ra xad’ yas to those of the God- 
head, or from history to spiritual events. 'Avaywy) is the chief 
instrument in Origen’s interpretation of the Bible; itis more im- 
portant than allegory. It alone ives the “heavenly meaning, as 
opposed to the moral and practical though sérédyzysticad (cf. Guericke,, 
tlist, Schol, Catech. it. p. 60) meaning. Speaking of the Lower of 
Babel, he says that there tsa “riddle” in the account. “A com- 
petent exposition will have a more Convenient season for dealing 
with this, when there is a direct necessity to explain the passage in 
its higher mystical meaning" (¢. Ceés. iv. p. t73. Gregory unitates 
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ie GREAT CAPECHISM, 477 
a terse 
transcendent nature we gain a knowledge of’ for its every purpose having its power concurrent 


the Word, by the same method we shall be 
led on to a conception of the Spirit, by ob- 
serving in our own nature certain shadows and 
resemblances of His ineffable power. Now in 
us: the spirit (or breath) is the drawing of the 
air, a matter other than ourselves, inhaled and 
breathed out for the necessary sustainment of 
the body. ‘This, on the occasion of uttering 
the word, becomes an utterance which expresses 
in itself the meaning of the word. And in the 
case of the Divine nature it has been deemed 
a point of our religion that there is a Spirit of 
God, just as it has been allowed that there is 
a Word of God, because of the inconsistency 
of the Word of God being deficient as com- 
pared with our word, if, while this word of 
ours is contemplated in connection with spirit, 
that other Word were to be believed to be 
quite unconnected with spirit. Not indeed 
that it is a thought proper to entertain of Deity, 
that after the manner of our breath something 
foreign from without flows into God, and in 
Him becomes the Spirit; but when we think 


’5 W -e : a We ; ‘ : 
of God’s Word we do not deem the Word to!) s+monize with the Jewish dogma, but the 


be something unsubstantial, nor the result of in- 
struction, nor an utterance of the voice, nor what 
after being uttered passes away, nor what is 
subject to any other condition such as those 
which are observed in our word, but to be 
essentially self-subsisting, with a faculty of will 
ever-working, all-powertul. 
have we received as to God’s Spirit; we regard 
it as that which goes with the Word and mani- 
fests its’ energy, and not as a mere effluence of 
the breath; for by such a conception the 
grandeur of the Divine power would be reduced 
and humiliated, that is, if the Spirit that is in it 
were supposed to resemble ours, But we con- 
ceive of it as an essential power, regarded as 
self-centred in its own proper person, yet 
equally incapable of being separated from God 
in Whom it is, or from the Word of God whom 
it accompanies, as from melting into nothing- 
ness; but as being, after the lkeness of God’s 
Word, existing as a person’, able to will, self- 
moved, efficient, ever choosing the good, and 


his master in constantly thus dealing with the Old Testament, ¢. ¢. 
making inductions about the hishest spiritual truths trom the 
“history.” So Basil would treat the prophecies ‘in /saZ, v. p. 943). 
Chrysostom, on the Songs of *' Degrees” in the Praims, says that 
they are so called because they speak of the going up from Babylon, 
according to history; but, according to their high mysticism, be- 
cause they lift us into the way of excellence. Here Gregory uses 
the facts of human nature neither in the way of mere analogy nor of 
allegory : he argues straight from them, as one reality, to another 
reality almost of the same céass, as it were, as the first, man being 
“Gn the image of God” ; and so avaywyy here comes uearer induction 
than anything else. : ‘ 

7 nal’ Yxogracw. Ueberweg (//ist. of PAtlosophy, vol. i. 329) 
remarks: ‘* That the same argumentation, which in the last analysis 
reposes only on the double sense of Umogran (viz. i la real subs 
sistence ; 2 individually independent, not attributive subsistence), 
could be used with reference to each of the Divine attributes, and 
so for the complete restoration of polytheism, Gregory leaves un- 


Phe jikeidociiney inde to vanish by the unity of the Nature 


with its will. 


GCHAPTER It, 
AND so one who severely studies the depths 
of the mystery, receives secretly in his spirit, 
indeed, a moderate amount of apprehension of 


‘the doctrine of God’s nature, yet he is unable 


to explain clearly in words the ineffable depth 
of this mystery. As, for instance, how the 
same thing is capable of being numbered and 
yet rejects numeration, how it is observed with 


| distinctions yet is apprehended as a monad, 


how it is separate as to personality yet is not 
divided as to subject matter®. For, in person- 
ality, the Spirit is one thing and the Word an- 
other, and yet avain that from which the Word 
and Spirit is, another. But when you have 
gained the conception of what the distinction 


}is in these, the oneness, again, of the nature 


admits not division, so that the supremacy of 
the one First Cause is not split and cut up into 
differing Godships, neither does the statement 


truth passes in the mean between these two 
conceptions, destroying each heresy, and yet 
accepting what is useful to it from each. The 


; Jewish dogma is destroyed by the acceptance 


of the Word, and by the belief in the Spirit ; 
while the polytheistic error of the Greek school 


abrogating this imagination of plurality. While 


“yet again, of the Jewish conception, let the 


unity of the Nature stand; and of the Hellen- 
istic, only the distinction as to persons; the 


'remedy against a profane view being thus ap- 


plied, as required, on either side. For it is as 
if the number of the triad were a remedy in the 
case of those who are in error as to the One, 
and the assertion of the unity for those whose 
beliefs are dispersed among a number of 
divinities. 


CHAPTE Rhy, 


But should it be the Jew who gainsays these 
arguments, our discussion with him will no 


says, just below, that even a severe study of the mystery can only 
result in a moderate amount of apprehension of it, 

% ft ts separate as to personaiity yet ts not divided as to subject 
matter, Vhe words are respectively Urooraots and vroKcemmevov. 
‘The last word is with Gregory, whose clearness in philosophical 
distinctions makes his use of words very observable, always equiva- 
lent to ovaca, and ovala generally to dvow. ‘The following note of 
Casaubon (Fi pist. ad Enstath.) is valuable: In the Holy Trinity 
there is neither ‘‘ confusion,” nor ‘‘composition,”’ nor ‘“‘ coalescing "; 
neither the Sabellian ‘‘ contraction,” any more than the Arian 
“division,” neither on the other hand “estrangement,” or ‘ differ- 
ence.” There is ‘distinction ” or “ distribution without division. 
This word “distribution “is used by Vertulhan and others to ex- 
press the effect of the “persons” ((Scorntes, Urogtagets, mporwra) 
upon the Godhead which forms the definition of the substance \0 ms 


noticed.” Yet Gregory doubtless was well aware of this, for he | ovacas Aoyos). 
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478 | GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


longer present equal difficulty 9, since the truth 
will be made manifest out of those doctrines 
on which he has been brought up. For that, 
there isa Word of God, and a Spirit of God, | 
powers essentially subsisting, both creative of | 
whatever has come into being, and compre-| 
hensive of things that evist, is shown in the 
clearest light out of the Divinely-inspired 
Scriptures. It is enough if we call to mind 
one testimony, and leave the discovery of more 
to those who are inclined to take the trouble. 
“By the Word of the Lord,” it is said, “the 
heavens were established, and all the power of 
them by the breath of His mouth".” What 
word and what breath? For the Word is not 
mere speech, nor that breath mere breathing. 
Would not the Deity be brought down to the 
level of the likeness of our human nature, were 
it held as a doctrine that the Maker of the 
universe used such .word and such breath 
as this? What power arising from speech 
or breathing could there be of such a kind as 
would suffice for the establishment of the 
heavens and the powers that are therein? For 
if the Wofd of God is like our speech, and His 
Breath is like our breath, then from these 
like things there must certainly come a likeness 
of power; and the Word of God has just so 
much force as our word, and no more. But 
the words that come from us and the breath 
that accompanies their utterance are ineffective 
and unsubstantial. Thus, they who would 
bring down the Deity to a similarity with: the 
word as with us render also the Divine word 
and spirit altogether ineffective and unsub- 
stantial. But if, as David says, ‘ By the Word 
of the Lord were the heavens established, and 
their powers had their framing by His breath,” 
then has the mystery of the truth been con- 


'the throne of the universe. 


firmed, which instructs us to speak of a word 
as in essential being, and a breath as in 
personality. 


CHAPTER, ¥, 


Tuat there is, then, a Word of God, and a 
Breath of God, the Greek, with his ‘innate 
ideas” 2, and the Jew, with his Scriptures, will 
perhaps not deny. But the dispensation as 
regards the Word of God, whereby He became 
. man, both parties would perhaps equally reject, 
as being incredible and unfitting to be told of 
God. By starting, therefore, from another point 
we will bring these gainsayers to a belief in this 
fact. They believe that all things came into 


9 fe, as with the Greck. 

1 Ps. xxxili. 4, Septuagint version. 

2 innate tdeas (koway evvouwv). “here is a Treatise of Gregory 
introducing Christianity to the Greeks “from innate ideas,” ‘Lhis 
title has been, wrongly, attributed by some to a later hand. 


being by thought and skill on the part of Him 
Who framed the system of the universe; or else 
they hold views that do not conform to this 
opinior. But should they not grant that reason 
and wisdom guided the framing of the world, 
they will install unreason and unskilfulness on 
But if this is an 
absurdity and impiety, it is abundantly plain 
that they must allow that thought and skill rule 
the world. Now in what has been previously 
said, the Word of God has been shown not to 
be this actual utterance of speech, or the posses- 
sion of some science or art, but to be a power 
essentially and substantially existing, willing 
all good, and being possessed of strength to 
execute all its will ‘and, of a world that is 
good, this power appetitive and creative of 
good is the cause. If, then, the subsistence 
of the whole world has been made to depend 
on the power of the Word, as the train of the 
argument has shown, an absolute necessity pre- 
vents us entertaining the thought of there being 
any other cause of the organization of the 
several parts of the world than the Word Him- 
self, through whom all things in it passed into 
being. If any one wants to call Him Word, 


jor Skill, or Power, or God, or anything else 


that is high and prized, we will not quarrel 
with him. For whatever word or name be in- 
vented as descriptive of the subject, one thing 
is intended by the expressions, namely the 
eternal power of God which is creative of things 
that are, the discoverer of things that are not, 
the sustaining cause of things that are brought 
into being, the foreseeing cause of things yet 
to be. This, then, whether it be God, or Word, 
or Skill, or Power, has been shown by inference 
to be the Maker of the nature of man, not 
urged to framing him by any necessity, but in 
the superabundance of love operating the pro- 
duction of such a creature. For needful it 
was that neither His light should be unseen, 
nor His glory without witness, nor His goodness 
unenjoyed, nor that any other quality observed 
in the Divine nature should in any case lhe 
idle, with none to share it or enjoy it. If, 
therefore, man comes to his birth upon these 
conditions, namely to be a partaker of the good 
things in God, necessarily he is framed of such 
a kind as to be adapted to the participation of 
such good. For as the eye, by virtue of the bright 
ray which is by nature wrapped up in it, is in 
fellowship with the light, and by its innate 
capacity draws to itself that which is akin to it, 
so was it needful that a certain affinity with the 
Divine should be mingled with the nature of 
man, in order that by means of this correspond- 
ence it might aim at that which was native to 
it. It is thus even with the nature of the un- 
reasoning creatures, whose lot is cast in water or 
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_ of them he might have his desire set upon that 


THE GREAT 
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in air; each of them has an organization adapted 
to its kind of life, so that by a peculiar form- 
ation of the body, to the one of them the air, 
to the other the water, is its proper and 
congenial element. ‘Thus, then, it was needful | 
for man, born for the enjoyment of Divine | 
good, to have something in his nature akin to 
that in which he is to participate. Tor this, 
end he has been furnished with life, with | 
thought, with skill, and with all the excellences 
that we attribute to God, in order that by each 


which is not strange to him. Since, then, one 
of the excellences connected with the Divine 
nature is also eternal existence, it was altogether 
needful that the equipment of our nature should 
not be without the further gift of this attribute, 
but should have in itself the immortal, that 
by its inherent faculty it might both recognize 
what is above it, and be possessed with a desire 
for the divine and eternal life’. In truth this 
has been shown in the comprehensive utterance 
of one expression, in the description of the 
cosmogony, where it is said that man was made 
“in the image of God” 4. For in this likeness, 
implied in the word image, there is a summary 
of all things that characterize Deity ; and what- 
ever else Moses relates, in a style more in the 
way of history, of these matters, placing doctrines 
before us in the form of a story, is connected 
with the same instruction. For that Paradise 
of his, with its peculiar fruits, the eating of 
which did not afford to them who tasted there- 
of satisfaction of the appetite, but knowledge 
and eternity of life, is in entire agreement with 
what has been previously considered with regard 
to man, in the view that our nature at its be- 
ginnings was good, and in the midst of good. 
But, perhaps, what has been said will be con- 
tradicted by one who looks only to the present 
condition of things, and thinks to convict our 
statement of untruthfulness, inasmuch as man 
is seen no longer under those primeval circum- 
stances, but under almost entirely opposite 
ones. “Where is the divine resemblance in the 
soul? Where the body’s freedom from suffer- 
ing? Where the eternity of life? Man is of 
brief existence, subject to passions, liable to 
decay, and ready both in body and mind for 
every form of suffering.” By these and the like 
assertions, and by directing the attack against 
human nature, the opponent will think that he 
upsets the account that has been offered re- 


3 Cf. Cato’s Speech in Addison's Cato :— 

It must be so; Plato, thou reasonest well !— | 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this tond desire 
This longing after immortality ? 

. * * * * 
“Vis the divinity that stirs within us; ‘ 
'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


4 Gen i. 27 


specting man. But to secure that our argument 
may not have to be diverted from‘its course at 
any future stage, we will briefly discuss these 
points, ‘Lhat the life of man is at present subject 
to abnormal conditions is no proof that man was 
not created in the midst of good. For since 
man is the work of God, Who through His 
goodness brought this creature into being, no 
one could reasonably suspect that he, of whose 
constitution goodness is the cause, was created 
by his Maker in the midst of evil. But there 
is another reason for our present circumstances 
being what they are, and for our being destitute 
of the primitive surroundings: and yet again 
the starting-point of our answer to this argu- 
ment against us is not beyond and outside the 
assent of our opponents. For He who made 
man for the participation of His own peculiar 
good, and incorporated in him the instincts for 
all that was excellent, in order that his desire 
might be carried forward by a corresponding 
movement in each case to its like, would never 
have deprived: him of that most excellent and 
precious of all goods; I mean the gift implied 
in being his own master, and having a: tree 
will. -For if necessity in .any way was the 
master of the life of man, the ‘timage” would 
have been falsified in that particular part, by 
being estranged owing to this unlikeness to its 
archetype. How can that nature which is 
under a yoke and bondage to any kind of 
necessity be called an. image of a Master 
Being? Was it not, then, most right that that 
which is in every detail made like the Divine 
should possess in its nature a self-ruling and 
independent principle, such as to enable the 
participation of good to be the reward of its 
virtue? Whence, then, comes it, you wiil ask, 
that he who had been distinguished throughout 
with most excellent endowments exchanged 
these good things tor the worse? The reason 
of this also is plain. No growth of evil had 
its beginning in the Divine will. Vice would 
have been blameless were it inscribed with the 
name of God as its maker and father. But the 
evil is, in some way or other, engendered$ trom 
within, springing up in the will at that moment 
when there is a retrocession of the soul from 
the beautiful®, For as sight is an activity of 
nature, and blindness a deprivation of that 
natural operation, such is the kind of opposition 
between virtue and vice. It 1s, in fact, not 
possible to form any other notion of the origin 
of vice thanas the absence of virtue. For as 
when the light has been removed the darkness 
supervenes, but as long as it is present there is 


5S. Jamesi. 15: 7 ércOvuca rieree . . . auapriav. 

6 ro Kadov, Vhe Greek word for moral perfection, according to 
one view of its derivation (xaiecv), refers to ** brightness"; according 
to another (cf. cexaSuevos), to “finish” or perfection 
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SE Se nn dD Ee a OS ES ee ee ee 
no darkness, so, as long as the good is present provision of the supreme Mind there is an inter- 
in the nature, vice isa thing that hasnoinherent mixture of the intellectual with the sensible 
existence ; while the departure of the better, world, in order that nothing in creation may be 
state becomes the origin of its opposite. Since, thrown aside? as worthless, as says the Apostle, 
then, this is the peculiarity of the possession of or be left without its portion of the Divine 
a free will, that it chooses as it likes the thing | fellowship. On this account it is that the com 
that pleases it, you will find that it is not God! mixture of the intellectual and sensible in man 
Who is the author of the present evils, seeing tis effected by the Divine Being, as the descrip- 
that He has ordered your nature so as to be its) tion of the cosmogony instructs us. It tells us 
own master and free; but rather the reckless- | that God, taking dust of the ground, formed the 
ness that makes choice of the worse in pre-|man, and by an inspiration from Himself He 


ference to the better. planted life in the work of His hand, that thus 
the earthy might be raised up to the Divine, 
CHAPTER VI. and so one certain grace of equal value might 


pervade the whole creation, the lower nature 
But you will perhaps seek to know the cause} being mingled with the supramundane. Since, 
of this error of judgment; for it is to this point|then, the intellectual nature had a_ previous 
that the train of our discussion tends. Again, | existence, and to each of the angelic powers a 
then, we shall be justified in expecting to find | certain operation was assigned, for the organiz- 
some starting-point which will throw .ight on| ation of the whole, by the authority that presides 
this inquiry also. An argument such as the] over all things, there was a certain power or- 
following we have received by tradition from|dained to hold together and sway the earthly 
the Fathers; and this argument 1s no mere! region ®, constituted for this purpose by the 
mythical narrative, but one that naturally invites | power that administers the Universe. Upon that 
our credence. Of all existing things there is! there was fashioned that thing moulded of earth, 
a twofold manner of apprehension, the con-|an “image” copied from the superior Power. 
sideration of them being divided between what! Now this living being was man. In him, by 
appertains to intellect and what appertains to|an ineffable influence, the godlike beauty of 
the senses ; and besides these there is nothing} the intellectual nature was mingled. He to 
to be detected in the nature of existing things, | whom the administration of the earth has been 
as extending beyond this division. Now these} consigned takes it ill and thinks it not to be 
two worlds have been separated from each} borne, if, of that nature which has been sub- 
other by a wide interval, so that the sensible| jected to him, any being shall be exhibited 
is not included in those qualities which mark; bearing likeness to his transcendent dignity. 
fhe intellectual, nor this last in those qualities} But the question, how one who had_ been 
which distinguish the sensible, but each receives | created for no evil purpose by Him who framed 
its formal character from qualities opposite to| the system of the Universe in goodness fell away, 
those of the other. The world of thought is! nevertheless, into this passion of envy, it Is not a 
bodiless, impalpable, and figureless; but the} part of my present business minutely to discuss ; 
sensible is, by its very name, bounded by those| though it would not be dithcult, and it would 
perceptions which come through the organs of; not take long, to offer an account to those who 
sense. But as in the sensible world itself,| are amenable to persuasion. For the distinctive 
though there is a considerable mutual opposi-| difference between virtue and vice is not to be 
tion of its various clements, yet a certain har-} contemplated as that between two actually sub- 
mony maintained in those opposites has been| sisting phenomena; but as there is a logical 
devised by the wisdom that rules the Universe, | opposition between that which is and that 
and thus there is produced a concord of the airs aie oe 
. . Fe 2 7 1 Tim. iv.g; “rejected” R.V.), better than ‘‘refused” /A.V.). 
whole creation with itself, and the natural con- % This is not making the Devil the Demiurge, but only the 
traniety does not break the chain of agreement j) (fits isin were asigoed to angelic powers so the Lar ell 
in like manner, owing to the Divine wisdom, and her nations were assigned to subordinate angels. Origen had 
there is an admixture and interpenctration of OR oat pa Bi open Aen Mie ae eS 
the sensible with the intellectual department, in | he handed over ro the keeping of angels more or less severe, and or 
. li, this character or of that. according as each had moved a greater or 
order that all things may equally have a share less distance from the East, and had prepared more or less bricks 
in the beautiful, and no single one of -existing | for stove, and more or Jess slime for morte; and had built up more 
’ things be without its share in that superior world. These angels who had already created for each nation Its peas 
For this reason the corresponding locality of] tne wer. t0 lend «ey, conrges ng varius parts according fe 
the intellectual world 1S a subtile and mobile one which would chastise the dwellers in it with its freezing: .. . 
: . ‘ ea" those who retained the original speech through not having moved 
essence, which, in accordance with its SUPTAMUN-| from the’ East are the only ones that became ‘the portion of the 
dane habitation, has in its peculiar nature large) (te; fer whe si not take them in hand to be punished a5 the 


affinity with the intellectual part. Now, by a) others were ’(e. Ceds. v. 30-1) 
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THE GREAT 


which is not, and it is not possible to say that, 
as regards subsistency, that which is not is dis- 
tinguished from that which is, but we say that 
nonentity is only /egéca//y opposed to entity, in 
the same way also the word vice is opposed to 
the word virtue, not as being any existence in 
itself, but only as becoming thinkable by the ab- 
sence of the better. As we say that blindness is 
logically opposed to sight, not that blindness 
has of itself a natural existence, being only a 


deprivation of a preceding faculty, so also we| 
say that vice is to be regarded as the depriva- | 


tion of goodness, just as a shadow which 
supervenes at the passage of the solar ray. 
Since, then, the uncreated nature is incapable 
of admitting of such movement as is implied in 
turning or change or alteration, while every- 
thing that subsists through creation has connec- 
tion with change, inasmuch as the subsistence 
itself of the creation had its rise in change, that 
which was not passing by the Divine power into 
that which is; and since the above-mentioned 
power was created too, and could choose by a 
spontaneous movement whatever he liked, when 
he had closed his eyes to the good and the un- 
grudging like one who in the sunshine lets his 
eyelids down upon his eyes and sees only dark- 
ness, in this way that being also, by his very 
unwillingness to perceive the good, became 
cognisant of the contrary to goodness. Now 
this is Envy. Well, it is undeniable that the 
beginning of any matter is the cause of every- 
thing else that by consequence follows upon it, 
as, for instance, upon health there follows a good 
habit of body, activity, and a pleasurable life, 
but upon sickness, weakness, want of energy, and 
life passed in distaste of everything ; and so, in 


all other instances, things follow by consequence | 


their proper beginnings. As, then, freedom 
from the agitation of the passions is the be- 
ginning and groundwork of a life in accordance 
with virtue, so the bias to vice generated by 
that Envy is the constituted road to all these 
evils which have been since displayed. For 
when once he, who by his apostacy from good- 


ness had begotten in himself this Envy, had | 


received this bias to evil9, like a rock, torn 
asunder from a mountain ridge, which is driven 
down headlong by its own weight, in like 
manner he, dragged away from his original 
natural propension to goodness and gravitating 
with all his weight in the direction of vice, was 


9 “We affirm that it is not easy, or perhaps possible, even for a 
philosopher to know the origin of evil without its being made known 
to him by an inspiration of God, whence it comes, and how ir shall 
vanish, Ignorance of Goi is itself in the list of evils; ignorance of 
His way of healing and of serving Him aricht is itself the greatest 
evil: we affirm that no one whatever can possibly know the orizin 
of evil, who does not see that the standard of piety recognized by 
the average of established laws is itself an evil. No one, either can 
know it who has not grasped the truth about the Being who iscalled 
the Devil; what he was at the first, and how he became such as 
he is.” —Origen (c, Ceds. iv. 65). 


| midst of such evils?” 
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deliberately forced and borne away as by a 
kind of gravitation to the utmost limit of iniquity ; 
and as for that intellectual power which he had 
received from his Creator to co-operate with 
the better endowments, this he made his assist- 
ing instrument in the discovery of contrivances 
for the purposes of vice, while by his crafty 
skill he deceives and circumvents man, per- 
suading him to become his own murderer with 
his own hands. For seeing that man _ by 
the commission of the Divine blessing had been 
elevated to a lofty pre-eminence (for he was 
appointed king over the earth and all things on 
it; he was beautiful in his form, being created an 
image of the archetypal beauty ; he was without 
passion in his nature, for he was an imitation of 
the unimpassioned; he was full of frankness, 
delighting in a face-to-face manifestation of the 
personal Deity),—all this was to the adver- 
sary the fuel to his passion of envy. Yet could 
he not by any exercise of strength or dint of 
force accomplish his purpose, for the strength 
of God’s blessing over-mastered his own force. 
His plan, theretore, is to withdraw man from 
this enabling strength, that thus he may be 
easily captured by him and open to his treachery. 
Asin a lamp when the flame has caught the 
wick and a person is unable to blow it out, he 
mixes water with the oil and by this device will 
dull the flame, in the same way the enemy, by 
craftily mixing up badness in man’s will, has 
produced a kind of extinguishment and dulness. 
in the blessing, on the failure of which that 
which is opposed necessarily enters. For to 
life is opposed death, to strength weakness, to 
blessing curse, to frankness shame, and to all 
that is good whatever can be conceived as 
opposite. Thus it is that humanity is in its 
present evil condition, since that beginning 
introduced the occasions for such an ending. 


CHAPTER. VII. 


Yer let no one ask, ‘“‘ How was it that, if God 
foresaw the misfortune that would happen to 
man from want of thought, He came to create 
him, since it was, perhaps, more to his advan- 
tage not to have been born than to be in the 
This is what they who 
have been carried away by the false teaching of 
the Manichees put forward for the establishment 
of their error, as thus able to show that the 
Creator of human nature is evil. For if God is 
not ignorant of anything that is, and yet man 
is in the midst of evil, the argument for the 
goodness of God could not be upheld; that is, 
if He brought forth into life the man who was 
to be in this evil. For if the operating force 
which is in accordance with the good is entirely 
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that of a nature which is good, then this painful 
and perishing life, they say, can never be re- 
ferred to the workmanship of the good, but it is 
necessary to suppose for such a hte as this 
another author, from whom our nature derives 
its tendency to misery. Now all these and the 
like assertions seem to those who are thoroughly 
imbued with the heretical fraud, as with some 
deeply ingrained stain, to have a certain force 
from their superficial plausibility. But they 
who have a more thorough insight into the 
truth clearly perceive that what they say is 
unsound, and admits of speedy demonstra- 
tion of its fallacy. In my opinion, too, it 
is well to put forward the Apostle as pleading 


with us on these points for their condemnation. | 


In his address to the Corinthians he makes a 
distinction between the carnal and spiritual dis- 
positions of souls ; showing, I think, by what he 
says that it is wrong to judge of what is morally 
excellent, or, on the other hand, of what is evil, 
by the standard of the senses; but that, by with-4 
drawing the mind from bodily phenomena, we 
must decide by itself and from itself the true 
nature of moral excellence and of its opposite. 
“The spiritual man,” he says, “‘judgeth all 
things?.” This, I think, must have “been the 
reason of the invention of these deceptive doc- 
trines on the part of those who propound them, 
viz. that when they define the good they have 
an eye only to the sweetness of the body’s en- 
joyment, and so, because from its composite 
nature and constant tendency to dissolution 
that body is unavoidably subiect to suffering 
and sicknesses, and because upon such con- 
ditions of suffering there follows a sort of sense 
of pain, they decree that the formation of man 
is the work of an evil deity. Since, if their 
thoughts had taken a loftier view, and, withdraw- 
ing their minds from this disposition to regard 
the gratifications of the senses, they had looked 
at the nature of existing things dispassionately, 
they would have understood that there is no 
evil other than wickedness. Now all wicked- 
ness has its form and character in the depriv- 
ation of the good; it exists not by itself, and 
cannot be contemplated as a subsistence. For 
no evil of any kind lies outside and independ- 
ent of the will; but it is the non-existence 
of the good that is so denominated. Now 
that which is not has no substantial exist- 
ence, and the Maker of that which has no sub- 
stantial existence is not the Maker of things 
that have substantial existence. ‘Therefore the 
God of things that are is external to the causa- 
tion of things that are evil, since He is not the 
Maker of things that are non-existent. ‘He 
Who formed the sight did not make blindness. 


— 


* 7 Cor. i. Ts, 


OF NYSSA, 


He Who manifested virtue manifested not the 
deprivation thereof. He Who has proposed as 
the prize in the contest of a free will the guerdon 
of all good to those who are living virtuously, 
never, to please Himself, subjected mankind to 
the yoke of a strong compulsion, as if he would 
drag it unwilling, as it were his lifeless tool, 
towards the right. But if, when the light shines 
very brightly in a clear sky, a man of his own 
accord shuts his eyelids to shade his sight, the 
sun is clear of blame on the part of him who 
sees not. 


CHAPTER “Vii. 


NEVERTHELESS one who regards only the 
dissolution of the body is greatly disturbed, and 
makes it a hardship that this lite of ours should 
be dissolved by death; it 1s, he says, the ex- 
tremity of evil that Qur being should be quenched 
by this condition of mortality. Let him, then, 
observe through this gloomy prospect the excess 
of the Divine benevalenne: He may by this, 
perhaps, be the more induced to admire the 
graciousness of God’s care for the affairs of 
man. To live is desirable to those who par- 
take of life, on account of the enjoyment of 
things to their mind; since, if any one lives in 
bodily pain, not to be is deemed by such an 
one much more desirable than to exist in pain. 
Let us inquire, then, whether He Who gives us 
our outfit for living has any other object in view 
than how we may pass our life under the fairest 
circumstances. Now since by a motion of our 
self-will we contracted a fellowship with evil, 
and, owing to some sensual gratification, mixed 
up this evil with our nature like some delcteri- 
ous ingredient spoiling the taste of honey, and 
so, falling away from that blessedness which is 
involyed in the thought of passionlessness, we 
have been viciously transformed—for this reason, 
Man, like some earthen potsherd, is resolved 
again into the dust of the ground, in order to 
secure that he may part with the soil which he 
has now contracted, and that he may, through the 
resurrection, be reformed anew after the original 
pattern; at least if in this life that now is he 
has preserved what belongs to that image. A 
doctrine such as this is set before us by Moses 
under the disguise of an historical manner?. 
And yet this disguise of history contains a 
teaching which is most plain. Tor atter, as he 
tells us, the earliest of mankind were brought 
into contact with what was forbidden, and 
thereby were stripped naked of that primal 
blessed condition, the Lord clothed these, His 
first-formed creatures, with coats of akin In 
my opinion we are not bound to take these 
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skins in their literal meaning. For to what sort 
of slain and flayed animals did this clothing 
devised for these humanities belong ? But 
since all skin, after it is separated from the 
animal, is dead, I am certainly of opinion that 
He Who is the healer of our sinfulness, of His 
foresight invested man subsequently with that 
capacity of dying which had been the special 
attribute of the brute creation. Not that it was 
to last for ever; for a coat is somethiny external 
put on us, lending itself to the body for a time, 
but not indigenous to its nature. This liability to 
death, then, taken from the brute creation, was, 
provisionally, made to envelope the nature 
created for immortality. It enwrapped it ex- 
ternally, but not internally. It grasped the 
sentient part of man, but laid no hold upon the 
Divine image. This sentient part, however, does 
not disappear, but is dissolved. Disappearance 
is the passing away into non-existencé, but dis- 
solution is the dispersion again into those con- 
stituent elements of the world of which it 
was composed. but that which is contained 
in them perishes not, though it escapes the 
cognisance of our senses. 

Now the cause of this dissolution is evident 
from the illustration we have given of it. For 
since the senses have a close connection with 
what is gross and earthy, while the intellect is 
in its nature of a nobler and more exalted char- 
acter than the movements involved in sensation, 
it follows that as, through the estimate which 


is made by the senses, there is an erroneous | 


judgment as to what is morally good, and this 
error has wrought the effect of substantiating a 
contrary condition, that part of us which has 
thus been made useless is dissolved by its re- 
ception of this contrary. Now the bearing of 
our illustration is as follows. We supposed that 
some vessel has been composed of clay, and 
then, for some mischief or other, filled with 
melted lead, which lead hardens and remains 
in a non-liquid state; then that the owner of 
the vessel recovers it, and, as he possesses 
the potter’s art, pounds to bits the ware 
which held the lead, and then remoulds the 
vessel after its former pattern for his own special 
use, emptied now of the material which had 
been mixed with it: 
maker of our vessel, 
intermingled with our sentient part, I 
that connected with the body, will dissolve the 
material which has received the evil, and, re- 
moulding it again by the Resurrection without 
any admixture of the contrary matter, will re- 


by a like, process the 
now that wickedness has | 
mean 


combine the elements into the vasael in its. 


original beauty. Now since both soul and 
body have a common bond of fellowship in 
their participation of the sinful affections, there 
is also an analogy between the soul’s and body’s 


death. For as in regard to the flesh we pro- 
nounce the separation of the sentient life to be 
death, so in respect of the soul we call the de- 
parture of the real life death. While, then, as 
we have said before, the participation in evil 
observable both in soul and body is of one and 
the same character, for it is through both that 
the evil principle advances into actual working, 
the death of dissolution which came from that 
clothing of dead skins does not affect the soul. 
For how can that which is uncompounded be 
subject to dissolution? But since there is a 
necessity that the defilements which sin has en- 
eendered inthe soul as well should be removed 
thence by some remedial process, the medicine 
which virtue supplies has, in the hfe that now 
is, been apphed to the healing of such mutila- 
tions as these. If, however, the soul remains 
unhealed 3, the remedy is dispensed in the life 
that follows this. Now in the ailments of the 
body there are sundry differences, some admit- 
ting of an easier, others requiring a more diff- 
cult treatment. In these last the use of the 
knife, or cauteries, or draughts of bitter medi- 
cines are adopted to remove the disease that 
has attacked the body. For the healing of 
the soul’s sicknesses the future judgment an- 
nounces something of the same kind, and this 
to the thoughtless sort is held out as the 
threat of a terrible correction 4, in order that 
through fear of this painful retribution they 
may gain the wisdom of fleeing from wickedness : 
while by those of more intelligence it is believed 
to be a remedial process ordered by God to 
bring back man, His peculiar creature, to the 
grace of his primal condition. They who use 
the knife or cautery to remove certain unnatural 
excrescences in the body, such as wens or 
warts, do not bring to the person they are 
serving a method of healing that is painless, 
though certainly they apply the knife without 
any intention of injuring the patient. In like 
manner whatever material excrescences are 
hardening on our souls, that have been sensual- 
ized by fellowship with the body’s affections, are, 
in the day of the judgments, as it were cut 
and scraped away by the ineffable wisdom and 
power ot Him Who, as the Gospel says, 
‘‘ healeth those that are sick ®.” For, as He says 
again, “they that are whole have no need of 


3 * Here,” 
scholir of Orice 


says Semler, “Sour Author reveals himself as a 
sn, and other doctors, who had imbibed the heatien 


thoughts of Plato, and wished to rest their system upon a future 
(purely) moral improvement.” ‘There is certainly too little room lett 
here for the application tw the soul and body in this life of Christ's 


atonement. ; 
4 oxvipwrav ¢ravdplwors, lit. ‘a correction consisting mn 
terrible (processes) " (subjective genitive), The following passag 
will illustrate this: ‘ Now this requires a deeper investigation, be. 
fore it can be decided whether some evil powers have had assigned 
them... certain duties, like the State-executioners, who hold a 
melancholy (reraymevoe emt tov oxvdpwrov . . . mpayLarwr) but 
necessary vifice in the Constitution.” Origen, ¢. Ceds, vii. 70. 
Sin the day of the yudguenk The reading «rimews, which 
ITervetus has followed, must be wrong here. Mis MGS S Gh oes 
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GREGORY. OF NYSSA, 


the physician, but they that are sick 7.” Since, 
then, there has been inbred in the soul a 
strong natural tendency to evil, it must suffer, 
just as the excision of a wart® gives a 
sharp pain to the skin of the body; for what- 
ever contrary to the nature has been inbred in 
the nature attaches itself to the subject in a 
certain union of feeling, and hence there is pro- 
duced an abnormal intermixture of our own 
with an alien quality, so that the feelings, when 
the separation from this abnormal growth 
comes, are hurt and lacerated. Thus when 
the soul pines and melts away under the cor- 
rection of its sins, as prophecy somewhere tells 
us 9, there necessarily follow, trom its deep and 
intimate connection with evil, certain unspeak- 
able and inexpressible pangs, the description of 
which is as difficult to render as is that of the 
nature of those good things which are the sub- 
jects of our hope. For neither the one nor the 
other is capable of being expressed in words, 
or brought within reach of the understanding. 
If, then, any one looks to the ultimate aim of 
the Wisdom of Him Who directs the economy 
of the univérse, he would be very unreasonable 
and narrow-minded to call the Maker of man 
the Author of evil; or to say that He is ignorant 
of the future, or that, if He knows it and has 
made him, He is not uninfluenced by the im- 
pulse to what is bad. He knew what was 
going to be, yet did not prevent the tendency 
towards that which actually happened. That 
humanity, indeed, would be diverted from the 
good, could not be unknown to Him Who 
grasps all things by His power of foresight, and 
Whose eyes behold the coming equally with 
the past events. As, then, He had in sight 
the perversion, so He devised man’s recall to 
good. Accordingly, which was the better 
way ?—never to have brought our nature into 
existence at all, since He foresaw that the 
being about to be created would fall away 
from that which is morally beautiful; or to 
bring” him back by repentance, and restore 
his diseased nature to its original beauty? But, 
because of the pains and sufferings of the body 
which are the necessary accidents of its un- 
stable nature, to call God on that account the 
Maker of evil, or to think that He is not the 
Creator of man at all, in hopes thereby to pre- 
vent the supposition of His being the Author 


7S. Mark ii. 17. {haer 

8 of a wart; wupunxias. Gregory uses the same simile in his 
treatise On the Soul (iii. p. 204). ‘Lhe following ‘scholiuin’’ in 
Greek is found in the margin of two MSS. of that treatise, and in 
that of one MS. of this treatise: “ There is an attection of the 
skin which is called a wart. A small fleshy excrescence projects 
from the skin, which seems a part of it, and a natural growth upon 
it: but this is not really so; and therefore it requires removal for 
its cure. This illustration made use of by Gregory is exceedingly 

ropriate to the matter in hand,” 
or ps. xxxix. (xxxvili.) it: ‘ When thou with rebukes dost cor- 


rect man for iniquity, thou makest his beauty to consume away” 


(A. V). 


of what gives us pain,—all this is an instance 
of that extreme narrow-mindedness which is 
the mark of those who judge of moral good and 
moral evil by mere sensation. Such persons do 
not understand that that only is intrinsically good 
which sensation does not reach, and that the 
only evil is estrangement from the good. But 
to make pains and pleasures the criterion 
of what is morally good and the contrary, 
is a characteristic of the unreasoning nature of 
creatures In whom, from their want of mind 
and understanding, the apprehension of real 
goodness has no place. ‘That man is the 
work of God, created morally noble and for 
the noblest destiny, is evident not only from 
what has been said, but from a vast number of 
other proofs; which, because they are so many, 
we shall here omit. But when we call God the 
Maker of man we do not forget how carefully 
at the outset? we defined our position against 
the Greeks. It was there shown that the Word 
of God is a substantial and personified being, 
Himself both God and the Word; Who has 
embraced in Himself all creative power, or 
rather Who is very power with an impulse to 
all good; Who works out effectually whatever 
He wills by having a power concurrent with 
His will; Whose will and work is the life of all 
things that exist; by Whom, too, man was 
brought into being and adorned with the highest 
exccllences after the fashion of Deity. But 
since that alone is unchangeable in its nature 
which does not derive its origin through crea- 
tion, while whatever by the uncreated being is 
brought into existence out of what was non- 
existent, from the very first moment that it 
begins to be, is ever passing through change, 
and if it acts according to its nature the change 
is ever to the better, but if it be diverted from 
the straight path, then a movement to the con- 
trary succeeds,—since, I say, man was thus . 
conditioned, and in him the changeable element 
in his nature had slipped aside to the exact 
contrary, so that this departure from the good 
introduced in its train every form of evil to 
match the good (as, for instance, on the defec- 
tion of life there was brought in the antagonism 
of death; on the deprivation of light darkness 
supervened ; in the absence of virtue vice arose 
in its place, and against every form of good 
might be reckoned a like number of opposite 
evils), by whom, I ask, was man, fallen by his 
recklessness into this and the like evil state (for 
it was not possible for him to retain even his 
prudence when he had estranged himself from 
prudence, or to take any wise counsel when he 
had severed himself from wisdom),—by whom 
was man to be recalled to the grace of his 
I re ee ee 
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original state? To whom belonged the restor- 
ation of the fallen one, the recovery of the lost, 
the leading back the wanderer by the hand? 
To whom else than entirely to Him Who is the | 
the Lord of his nature? For Him only Who 
at the first had given the life was it possible, or 
fitting, to recover it when lost. This is what 
we are taught and learn from the Revelation of 
the truth, that God in the beginning made man 
and saved him when he had fallen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Up to this point, perhaps, one who has 
followed the course of our argument will agree 
with it, imasmuch as it does not seem to him 
that anything has been said which is foreign 
to the proper conception of the Deity. But 
towards what follows and constitutes the 
strongest part of this Revelation of the truth, 
he will not be similarly disposed; the human 
birth, I mean, the growth of infancy to maturity, 
the eating and drinking, the fatigue and sleep, 
the sorrow and tears, the false accusation and 
judgment hall, the cross of death and consiyn- 
ment tothe tomb. All these things, included 
as they are in this revelation, to a certain extent 
blunt the faith of the more narrow-minded, 
and so they reject the sequel itself in conse- 
quence of these antecedents. They will not} 
allow that in the Resurrection from the dead 
there is anything consistent with the Deity, 
because of the unseemly circumstances of the | 
Death. Well, I deem it necessary first of, 
all to remove our thoughts fora moment from 
the grossness of the carnal element, and to fix 
them on what is morally beautiful in itself, 
and on what is not, and on the distinguishing | 
marks by which each of them is to be appre 
hended. No one, I think, who has reflected | 
will challenge the assertion that, in the whole | 
nature of things, one thing only is disgraceful, | 
and that is vicious weakness ; while whatey er | 
has no connection with vice is a stranger to all 
disgrace ; and whatever has no mixture in it of 
disgrace is certainly to be found on the side 
of the beautiful; and what is really beautiful 
has in it no mixture of its opposite. Now| 
whatever is to be regarded as coming within | 
the sphere of the beautiful becomes the cha-| 
racter of God. Either, then, let them show 
that there was viciousness in His birth, His 
bringing up, His growth, His progress to the 
perfection of His nature, His experience of 
death and return from death ; or, if they allow |) 
that the aforesaid circumstances of His life | 
remain outside the sphere of viciousness, they | 
will perforce admit that there is nothing of dis-| 
grace in this that is foreign to viciousness. Since, 


then, what is thus removed from every disgrace- 
ful and vicious quality is abundantly shown to 
be morally beautiful, how can one fail ‘to pity 
the folly of men who give it as their opinion 
that what is morally beautiful is not becoming 
in the case of God? 


CHAPTER xX. 


‘“‘ Bur the nature of man,” it is said, “is narrow 
and circumscribed, whereas the Deity is infinite. 
How could the infinite be included in the 
atom??” But who isit that says the infinitude 
of the Deity is comprehended in the envelop- 
ment of the flesh as if it were in a vessel? 
Not even in the case of our own life is the intel- 
lectual nature shut up within the boundary of 
the flesh. On the contrary, while the body’s 
bulk is limited to the proportions peculiar to 
it, the soul by the movements of its thinking 
faculty can coincide 3 at will with the whole of 
creation. It ascends to the heavens, and sets 
foot within the deep. It traverses the breadth 
of the world, and in the restlessness of its 
curiosity makes its way into the regions that 
are beneath the earth ; and often it 1s occupied 
in the scrutiny of the wonders of heaven, and 
feels no weight from the appendage+ of the 
body. Tf, then, the soul of man, although by 
the necessity of its nature it is transfused 
through the body, yet presents itself everywhere 
at will, what necessity is there for saying that 
the Deity is hampered by an environment of 
fleshly nature, and why may we not, by ex- 
amples which we are capable of understanding, 


/gain some reasonable idea of God's plan of 
‘salvation? ‘There is an analogy, for instance, 
inthe flame of a lamp, which is seen to em- 


brace the material with which it is supplied 5. 
Reason makes a distinction between the flame 
upon the material, and the material that kindles 
the flame, though in fact it 1s not possible to 
cut off the one from the other so as to exhibit 
‘the flame separate from the material, but they 
both united form one single thing. But let 
no one, I beg, associate also with this illustra- 
tion the idea of the perishableness of the flame ; 
let him accept only what is apposite in the 


2 ro ari: here, the individual body of man: ‘*tndividuo cor- 
pusculo,” Zinus translates. “Vheodoret in his second (* Uncon- 
fused") Dialogue quotes this very passage about the ‘ infiniteness 
of the Deity,” and a “ vessel,” to prove the fzvo natures of Christ. 

3 ChamdovTar. 4 echoAKiw. 

5 There is a touch of Futychianism in this illustration of the 
union of the Two Natures ; as also in Gregory's answer ¢c. Aunom. 


ill, 265; v. 589) to Bunomius’ charge of "Uwo Persons against the 
Nicene party, viz. that “the flesh with all its peculiar marks and 
| properties is taken up and transformed into the Divine nature 

Whence arose that davruse@toragts trav Ovopatwr, 1. e. rec’ roca’ 
interchange of the; roperties human and Divine, which aftern ards 
Occ: mionsd the Monoplysite coutroversy. Roe Origen had used 
language still more incautious ¢** with regard to his mortal bod yand 
his human soul, we believe that owing to something more than 


comnumion with Tim, to actual union and intermingling, it has 
acqitired the highest qu tides, and partakes of His Divinity, and so 
has changed into God” (ce. Ceés. tii. rh a 
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image ; what is irrelevant and incongruous let 
him reject. What is there, then, to prevent our 
thinking (just as we sce flame fastening on the 
material 6. and yet not inclosed in it) of a kind 


of union or approximation of the Divine nature | 


of those activitics supplics. When, that is, we 
take a wide survey of the universe, and con- 
sider the dispensations throughout the world, 


,and the Divine benevolences that operate in 


with humanity, and yet in this very approxim- | 


ation guarding 
heving as we do that, though the Godhead be 
in man, it is beyond all circumscription ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


SHOULD you, however, ask in what way Deity 
is mingled with humanity, you will have occasion 
for a preliminary inquiry as to what the coales- 
cence is of soul with flesh. But supposing you 
are ignorant of the way in which the soul is in 
union with the body, do not suppose that that 
other question is bound to come within your 
comprehension ; rather, as in this case of the 
union of soul and body, while we have reason 
to believe that the soul is something other than 
the body, because the flesh when isolated from 
the soul becomes dead and inactive, we have 
yet no exact knowledge of the method of the 
union, so in that other inquiry of the union of 
Deity with manhood, while we are quite aware 
that there is a distinction as regards degree of 
majesty between the Divine and the mortal 
perishable nature, we are not capable of detect- 
ing how the Divine and the human elements 
are mixed up together. The miracles recorded 
permit us not to entertain a doubt? that God 
was born in the nature of man. But how— 
this, as being a subject unapproachable by the 
processes of reasoning, we decline to investigate. 
For though we believe, as we do, that all the 
corporeal and intellectual creation derives its 
subsistence from the incorporeal and uncreated 
Being, yet the z/ence or the ow, these we 
do not make a matter for examination along 
with our faith in the thing itself. While we 
accept the fact, we pass by the manner of the 
putting together of the Universe, as a subject 
which must not be curiously handled, but one 
altogether ineffable and inexplicable 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir a person requires proofs of God’s having 
been manifested to us in the flesh, let him look 
at the Divine activities. For of the existence 
of the Deity at all one can discover no other 
demonstration than that which the testimony 


§ fastening on the material. ‘The word (amrec#ac could mean 
either “ fastening on,” or ‘ depending on,” or “ kindled from” (it 
has been used in this last sense just above). Krabinger selects the 
second, “ qua a subjecto dependet.” 
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the proper notion of Deity, be-| 


las they exist. 


our life, we grasp the conception of a power 
overlying all, that is creative of all things that 
come. into being, and is conservative of them 
On the same principle, as re- 
gards the manifestation of God in the flesh, we 
have established a satisfactory proof of that 
apparition of Deity, in those wonders of His 
operations ; for in all his work as actually re- 
corded we recognize the characteristics of the 
Divine nature. It belongs to God to give life 
to men, to uphold by His providence all things 
that exist. It belongs to God to bestow meat 
and drink on those who in the flesh have 
received from Him the boon of life, to benefit 
the needy, to bring back to itself, by means of 
renewed health, the nature that has been per- 
verted by sickness. It belongs to God to rule 
with equal sway the whole of creation ; earth, 
sea, ai, and the realms above the air, Jt as 
His to have a power that is sufficient for all 
things, and above all to be stronger than 
death and corruption. Now if in any one of 
these or the like particulars the record of Him 
had been wanting, they who are external to the 
faith had reasonably taken exception® to the 
gospel revelation. But if every notion that is 
conceivable of God is to be traced in what is 
recorded of Him, what is there to hinder our 
faith P 


CHAPTER, XII. 


But, it is said, to be born and to die are 
conditions peculiar to the fleshly nature. I 
admit it. But what went before that Birth 
and what came after that Death escapes the 
mark of our common humanity. If we look 
to either term of our human life, we understand 
both from what we take our beginning, and 
in what we end. Man commenced his exist- 


ence in a weakness and in a_ weakness 
completes it. But in the instance of the 
Incarnation neither did the birth begin 


with a weakness, nor in a weakness did the 
death terminate; for neither did sensual plea- 
sure go before the birth, nor did corruption 
follow upon the death. Do you disbelieve this 
marvel? I quite welcome your incredulity. 
You thus entirely admit that those marvellous 
facts are supernatural, in the very way that 
you think that what is related is above 
belief. Let this very fact, then, that the 
proclamation of the mystery did not proceed 
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in terms that are natural, be a proof to you of 
the manifestation of the Deity. For if what is 
related of Christ were within the bounds of 
nature, where were the Godhead? But if the 
account surpasses nature, then the very facts 
which you disbelieve are a demonstration that 
He who was thus proclaimed was God. A 
man is begotten by the conjunction of two 
persons, and after death is left in corrup- 
tion. Had the Gospel comprised no more 
than this, you certainly would not have deemed 
him to be God, the testimony to whom 
was conveyed in terms peculiar only to our 
nature. But when you are told that He was 
born, and yet transcended our common human- 
ity both in the manner of His birth, and by 
His incapacity of a change to corruption, it 
would be well if, in consequence of this, you 
would direct your incredulity upon the other 
point, so as tc refuse to suppose Him to be 
one of those who have manifestly existed as 
mere men: for it follows of necessity that a 
person who does not believe that such and 
such a being is mere man, must be led on to 
the belief that He is God. Well, he who has 
recorded that He was born “as related also 
that He was born of a Virgin. If, therefore, 
on the evidence stated, the tact of His being 
born is established as a matter of faith, i 
altogether incredible, on the same evi- 
dence, that He was not born in the manner 
stated. For the author who mentions His 
birth adds also, that it was of a Virgin; and 
in recording His death bears further testi- 
mony to His resurrection from the dead. i 
therefore, from what you are told, you grant 
that He both was born and died, on the same 
grounds you must admit that both His birth 
and death were independent of the conditions 
of human weakness,—in fact, were above nature. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that He Who has 
thus been shown to have been born under 
supernatural circumstances was certainly Him- 
self not limited by nature. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“THEN why,” it is asked, “did the Deity 
descend to such humiliation? Our faith is 
staggered to think that God, that incompre- 
hensible, inconceivable, and ineffable reality, 
transcending all glory of greatness, wraps Him- 
self up in the base covering of humanity, 
so that His sublime operations as well are 
debased by this admixture with the grovelling |! 
earth.” 


CHAPTER XV, 


EVEN to this objection we are not at a loss for 
an answer consistent with our idea of God. 
You ask the reason why God was born among 
men. If you take away from life the benefits 
that come to us from God, you would not be 
able to tell me what means you have of arrivine 
at any knowledge of Deity. In the kindly 
treatment of us we recognize the benefactor ; 
that is, from observation of that which happens 
to us, we conjecture the disposition of the 
person who operates it. If, then, love of man 
be a special characteristic of the Divine nature, 
here is the reason for which you are in search, 
here is the cause of the presence of God 
among men. Our diseased nature needed a 
healer. Man in his fall needed one to set him 
upright. He who had lost the gift of life stood 
in need of a life-giver, and he who had dropped 
away from his fellowship with good wanted one 
who would lead him back to good. He who was 
shut up in darkness longed for the presence of the 
light. The captive sought for a ransomer, the 
fettered prisoner for some one to take his part, 
and for a deliverer he who was held in the 
bondage of slavery. Were these, then, trifling 
or unworthy wants to importune the Deity to 
come down and take a survey of the nature 
of man, when mankind was so miserably and 
pitiably conditioned? “But,” it is replied, 
‘““man might have been benefited, and yet God 
might have continued in a passionless state. 
Was it not possible for Him Who in His 
wisdom framed the universe, and by the simple 
impulse of His will brought into subsistence 
that which was not, had it so pleased Him, 
by means of some direct Divine command to 
withdraw man from the reach of the opposing 
power, and bring him back to his primal state ? 
Whereas He waits for long periods of time to 
come round, He submits Himself to the con- 
dition of a human body, He enters upon the 
stage of life by being born, and after passing 
through each age of life in succession, and then 
tasting death, at last, only by the msing again 
of His own body, accomplishes His object, 
if it was not optional to Him to fulfil His 
purpose without leaving the height of His 
Divine glory, and to save man by a single com- 
mand 9, letting those long periods of time alone. 


9 Origen answering the same objections says, ‘{I know not what 
sort of alteration of mi aankind it is that Celsus wants, when he doubts 
whether it were not possible to improve man by a display of Divine 
power, without any one being sentin the course of nature (puoec) 
for that purpose. Does he want this to take place among mankind 
by a sudden appearance of God destroying evil in thetr hearts ata 
5 i and causing virtue to spring up there?) One might well in- 
quire if it were fitting or possible that such a thing should happen. 
But we will suppose that itis so. Whatthen? How will ourassent 
to the truth be (in that case) praiseworthy ? You yourself profess 
to recognize a special Providence: therefore you ought just as 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


Needful, therefore, is it that in answer to ob- 
jections such as these we should draw out the 
counter-statement of the truth, in order that no 
obstacle may be offered to the faith of those 
persons who will minutely examine the reason- 
ableness of the gospel revelation. In the first 
place, then, as has been partially discussed be- 
fore ', let us consider what is that which, by the 
rule of contraries, is opposed to virtue. As dark- 


ness is the opposite of light, and death of life, | 


so vice, and nothing else besides, is plainly the 
opposite of virtue. For as in the many objects 
in creation there is nothing which is distin- 
guished by its opposition to light or life, but only 
the peculiar ideas which are their exact opposites, 
as darkness and death—not stone, or wood, or 
water, Or man, or anything else in the world,— 
so, in the instance of virtue, it cannot be said 
that any created thing can be conceived of as 
contrary to it, but only the idea of vice. If, 


then, our Faith preached that the Deity had! 


been begotten under vicious circumstances, an 
opportunity would have been afforded the ob- 
jector of running down our belief, as that of 
persons ‘who propounded incongruous and 
absurd opinions with regard to the Divine 
nature. For, indeed, it were blasphemous to 
assert that the Deity, Which is very wisdom, 
goodness, incorruptibility, and every other ex- 
alted thing in thought or word, had undergone 
change to the contrary. If, then, God is real 
and essential virtue, and no mere existence? of 
any kind is logically opposed to virtue, but 
only vice is so; and if the Divine birth was not 
into vice, but into human existence ; and if only 
vicious weakness is unseemly and shameful— 
and with such weakness neither was God 
born, nor had it in His nature to be born,— 
why are they scandalized at the confession that 
God came into touch with human nature, when 
in relation to virtue no contrariety whatever is 


observable in the organization of man? For 
neither Reason, nor Understanding 3, nor Re- 


ceptivity for science, nor any other like quality 
proper to the essence of man, is opposed to the 
principle of virtue. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


“Bur,” it is said, “this change in our body 


by birth is a weakness, and one born under’ 


such condition is born in weakness. Now the 


much to have told us, as we you, why it is that God, knowing the 


| than 


Deity is free from weakness. It is, therefore, 
a strange idea‘in connection with God,” they 
say, ““when people declare that one who is 
essentially free from weakness thus comes into 
fellowship with weakness.” Now in reply to 
this let us adopt the same argument as before, 
namely that the word “weakness” is used 
partly in a proper, partly in an adapted sense. 
Whatever, that is, affects the will and perverts 
it from virtue to vice is really and truly a weak- 
hess ; but whatever in nature is to be seen pro- 
ceeding by a chain peculiar to itself of succes- 
sive stages would be more fitly called a work 
a weakness. As, for instance, birth, 
growth, the continuance of the underlying sub- 


|stance through the influx and efflux of the 
| aliments, the meeting together of the component 
, elements of the body, and, on the other hand, 
the dissolution of its component parts and their 


passing back into the kindred elements. Which 
“weakness,” then, does our Mystery assert that 
the Deity came in contact with? That which 
is properly called weakness, which is vice, or 
that which is the result of natural movements ? 
Well, if our Faith affirmed that the Deity was 
born under forbidden circumstances, then it 
would be our duty to shun a statement which 
gave this profane and unsound description of 
the Divine Being. But if it asserts that God 
laid hold on this nature of ours, the production 
of which in the first instance and the subsist- 
ence afterwards had its origin in Him, in what 
way does this our preaching fail in the reverence 
that befits Him? Amongst our notions of God 
no disposition tending to weakness goes along 
with our belief in Him. We do not say that a 
physician is in weakness when he is employed 


in healing one who is sot. lor though he touches 
the infirmity he is himself unaffected by it. If 
birth 1s not regarded in itself as a weakness, no 
one can call life such. But the feeling of sensual 
pleasure does go before the human birth, and as 
to the impulse to vice in all living men, this zs 
a disease of our nature. But then the Gospel 
mystery asserts that He Who took our nature 
was pure from both these feelings. If, then, His 
birth had no connection with sensual pleasure, 
and His life none with vice, what “ weakness” 
is there left which the mystery of our religion 


asserts that God participated in? But should 
any one call the separation of body and soul a 
weakness 5, far more justly might he term the 


| 4 So Origen le. Ce/s, iv. 15) illustrates the xévwors and suyKata- 
| Baots of Christ: ‘S Nor was this change one from the heights of 


affairs of men, does not correct them, and by a single stroke ot His | excellence to the depths of haseness (ro movnpdraroy), for how can 


power rid Himself of the whole family of evil. 
assert that He does send messengers for this very purpose : 
words appealing to men’s noblest emotions are amongst them, 


for His 


whereas there had been already great differences between the | from good to bad 


various ministers of the Word, the reformation of Jesus went be- 


yond them all in greatness; for He did not mean to heal the men | full meaning of maéos. 


But we confidently | goddness and love be buseness ? 


If they were, it would be high 
time to declare that the surgeon who tuspects or touches grievous 


But | and unsightly cases in order to heal them undergoes such a change 


5 ‘There is no one word in English which would represent the 
“ Sulferance ”’ sometimes comes nearest to 


of one little corner only of the world, but He came to save all;"¢ | it, but not here, where Gregory is attempting to express that which 
| in no way whatever attached to the Saviour, ze. moral weakness, 
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as opposed to physical infirmity. 
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meeting together of these two elements such. | 
For if the severance of things that have been | 
connected is a weakness, then is the union of | 
things that are asunder a weakness also. For! 
there is a feeling of movement in the uniting of | 
things sundered as well as in the separation of 
what has been welded into one. The same 
term, then, by which the final movement is 
called, it is proper to apply to the one that initi- | 
ated it. If the first movement, which we call 
birth, is not a weakness, it follows that neither | 
the second, which we call death, and by which 
the severance of the union of the soul and body | 
is effected, is a weakness. Our position is, that 
God was born subject to both movements of | 
our nature ; first, that by which the soul hastens 
to join the body, and.then again that by which 
the body is separated from the soul; and that 
when the concrete humanity was formed by the 
mixture of these two, I mean the sentient and 
the intelligent element, through that ineifable 
and inexpressible conjunction, this result in the 
Incarnation followed, that after the soul and body 
had been once united the union continued for 
ever. For when our nature, following its own 
proper course, had even in Him been advanced | 
to the separation of soul and body, He knitted 
together again the disunited elements, cementing | 
them, as it were, together with the cement of His | 
Divine power, and recombining what has been 
severed ina union never to be broken. <And'! 
this is the Resurrection, namely the return, 
after they have been dissolved, of those ele-, 
ments that had been before linked together, | 
into an indissoluble union through a mutual | 
incorporation; in order that thus the primal | 
grace which invested humanity might be recalled, | 
and we restored to the everlasting life, when | 
the vice that has been mixed up with our) 
kind has evaporated through our dissolution, | 
as happens to any liquid when the vessel, 
that contained it is broken, and it is spilt and | 


disappears, there being nothing to contain ts 
| 
| 
{ 


For as the principle of death took its rise in 
one person and passed on in succession through 
the whole of human kind, in like manner the | 
principle of the Resurrection-lite extends from | 
one person to the whole of humanity. Lor He 
Who reunited to His own proper body the soul 
that had been assumed by Himself, by virtue of | 
that power which had mingled with both of 
these component elements at their first framing, 
then, upon a more general scale as it were®, 


6 upon a more general scale as it were. The Greek here is 
somewhat obscure; the best reading is Krabinger’s ; y¢ VEKUITE DU 
rive Adyw THY Vorpay ovalay TH aiatyry ovyKarcuiter, Hervetus 
translation 1s manifestly wrong; ‘‘ Is generosiorem quandamn intel- 
ligentem essentiam commiscuit sensilt principio. “=> sul and body 
have been reunited by the Resurrection, ona linger scale and toa 
wider extent (Asyw!, than in the former instance of a single Person | 
(in the Incarnation), the new principle of life progressing to the ex- 
tremities of humanity by natural consequence : yertxwrepw will thus 


conjoined the intellectual to the sentient nature, 
the new principle freely progressing to the 
extremities by natural consequence. For when, 
in'that concrete humanity which He had taken 
to Himself, the soul after the dissolution re- 
turned to the body, then this uniting of the 
several portions passes, as bya new principle, in 
equal force upon the whole human race. ‘This, 
then, is the mystery of God’s plan with regard 
to His death and His resurrection from the 
dead; namely, instead of preventing the dis- 
solution of His body by death and the neces- 
sary results of nature, to bring both back to 
each other in the resurrection: so that He 
might become in Himself the meeting-ground 
both of life and death, having re-established in 
Himself that nature which death had divided, 
and being Himself the originating principle of 
the uniting those separated portions. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bur it will be said that the objection which has 
been brought against us has not yet been solved, 
and that what unbelievers have urged has been 
rather strengthened by all we have said. For 
if, as our argument has shown, there is such 
power in Him that both the destruction of death 
and the introduction of life resides in Him, 
why does He not effect His purpose by the 
mere exercise of His will, instead of working 
out our salvation in such a roundabout way, by 
being born and nurtured as a man, and even, 
while he was saving man, tasting death; when 
it was possible for Him to have saved man 
without subjecting Himself to such conditions ? 
Now to this, with all candid persons, it were 
sufficient to reply, that the sick do not dictate 
to their physicians the measures for their re- 
covery, nor cavil with those who do them good 
as to the method of their healing; why, for 
instance, the medical man felt the diseased part 
and devised this or that particular remedy for 
the removal of the complaint, when they ex- 
pected another; but the patient looks to the end 
and aim of the good work, and receives the 
benefit with gratitude. Seeing, however, as says 
the Prophet7, that God’s abounding goodness 


“ 


refer by comparison to “the f7s¢ framing of these component ele- 
ments.” Or else it contrasts the amount of life with thatofdeath : and 
is to be explained by Rom. v.15, ** But not as the offence, so also is 
the free gitt. Forif throuch the offence of one many be dead, mick 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath adyveoded unto many.” Krabinger's translation, 
“ veneralior’ quadam ratione,’ therefore seems correct. The mode 
of the union of soul and body is described in Grezory’s ‘Treatise 
on the Soul as xpecrrwy Adyos, and in his J/aking of Man as 
aibpagros Aoyos, but tn neither is there any comparison but with 
other less perfect modes of union; £. e. the reference is to guality, 
not to quantity, as here. : 

7 the Frophet, i.e. David; Ps. xxxi, 191 ws moAd 10 mAnBos 
mys Kpnorornros gov, «7A. Hervetus translates Gregory here 
‘divitue benignitatis,” as if he had found mAovdros in the text, 
which does not appear. Jerome twice trans ates the xpyotorns of 
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keeps its utility concealed, and is not seen in com- | 
plete clearness in this present life—otherwise, if 
the eyes could behold all that is hoped for, every 
objection of unbelievers would be removed,— 
but, as it is, abides the ages that are coming, 
when what is at present seen only by the eye of 
faith must be revealed, it is needful accordingly 
that, as far as we may, we should by the aid of 
arguments, the best within our reach, attempt 
to discover for these difficulties also a solution 
in harmony with what has gone before. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AND yet it is perhaps straining too far for | 
those who do believe that God sojourned here 
in life to object tothemanner of His appearance’, | 
as wanting wisdom or conspicuous reasonable- | 
ness. For to those who are not vehemently 
antagonistic to the truth there exists no slight 
proof of the Deity having sojourned here; I 
mean that which is exhibited now in this present 
life before the life to come begins, the testimony 
which js borne by actual facts. For who is 
there that does not know that every part of the 
world was overspread with demoniacal delusion 
which mastered the life of man through the 
madness of idolatry; how this was the customary 
tule among all nations, to worship demons! 
under the form of idols, with the sacrifice of! 
living animals and the polluted offerings. on 
their altars? But from the time when, as says 


the Apostle, “the grace of God that bringeth| 
salvation to all men appeared9,” and dwelt 
among us in His human nature, all these things 
passed away like smoke into nothingness, the 
madness of their oracles and _ prophesyings 
ceased, the annual pomps and pollutions of} 
their bloody hecatombs came to an_ end, 
while among most nations altars entirely dis- 
appeared, together with porches, precincts, 
and shrines, and all the ritual besides which 
was followed out by the attendant priest of 
those demons, to the deception both of them- 
selves and of all who came in their way. So 
that in many of these places no memorial exists 
of these things having ever been. But, instead, 
throughout the whole world there have arisen 
in the name of Jesus temples and altars and a 


LXX. by ‘‘bonitas”; Aquilaand Symmachus have té roAb 7d ayabov 

gov. This is the later sense of ypnarorys, wiich originally meant 

““serviceableness ” and then ‘‘uprightness '’ (Psalm xii, 2, 4, XxXvi. 
. eo, can at 

3, xix. 66), rather than “* kindness. ‘gem : 

8 appearance, rapovaiav. Casaubon in his notes to Gregory's £7. 
to Eustathia, gives a iist of the various terms applied by the Greek 
Fathers to the Incarnation, viz. (besides rapovgta),—1 Tou Xprorou 
émipaveta; 9 Seomorixn eminuia; 7 ba gwapKods OptAca ; n TOU 
Adyou éevodpxwors; H tvartpwrnots; 7 fAevorts; 1 KevWTLS; 7 
ovyKardBagis; 7 olxovouia (none more frequent than this); and 
others. . : 

9 Vit. ii, x1, This is the preferable rendering ; not as in the 
A.Y., “appeared to all men.” } 


holy and unbloody Priesthood?, and a sublime 


philosophy, which teaches, by deed and example 


/'more than by word, a disregard of this bodilv 


life anda contempt of death, a contempt which 
they whom tyrants have tricd to force to apos- 
tatize from the faith have manifestly displayed, 
making no account of the cruelties done to 
their bodies or of their doom of death: and 
yet, plainly, it was not likely that they would 
have submitted to such treatment unless they 
had had a clear and indisputable proof of that 
Divine Sojourn among men. And the following 
fact is, further, a sufficient mark, as against the 
Jews, of the presence among them ? of Him in 
Whom they disbelieve; up to the time of the 
manifestation of Christ the royal palaces in 
Jerusalem were in all their splendour: there 
was their far-famed Temple; there was the 
customary round of their sacrifices through- 
out the year: all the things, which had been 
expressed by the Law in symbols to those 
who knew how to read its secrets, were up to 
that point of time unbroken in their observance, 


‘in accordance with that form of worship which 


had been established from the beginning. But 
when at length they saw Him Whom they were 
looking for, and of Whom by their Prophets 
and the Law they had before been told, and 
when they held in more estimation than faith 
in Him Who had so manifested Himself that 
which for the future became but a degraded 
superstition, because they took it in a wrong 
sense 3, and clung to the mere phrases of the 
Law in obedience to the dictates of custom 
rather than of intelligence, and when they had 


T unbloody Priesthood, avatwaxtov tepwoviny, 2. e. ‘* sacer- 


dotium,” zo¢ ‘‘sacrificium.” This, not 6votav, is supported by the 
Codd. The Eucharist is often called by the Fathers ** the unbloody 
sacrifice" (¢. g. Chrysost. in Ps. xev., citing Malachi), and the Priest- 
hood which offers it can be called ‘“‘unbloody ” too, Cf. Greg. 
Naz, in Poem, xi, 1— 

"OD A@volas wéwrovres avataxrous Lepres. 


While these terms assert the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist, 
might they not at the same time supply an argument against the 
Roman view of Transubstantiation, which teaches that the actual 
blood of Christ is received, and makes it still a bloody sacrifice? | 

* of the presence among them, &c. Cf. a striking passage in 
Origen; ‘* One amongst the convincing proofs that Jesus was some- 
thing Divine and holy is this; that the Jews after what they did to 
Him have suffered so many terrible afflictions for so long. And ze 
shall be bolt to say that they never will be restored again, Vhey 
have committed the most impious of crimes. ‘They plotted against 
the Saviour of mankind in that city where the ceremonies they con- 
tinually performed for God enshrined great mysteries. It was 
righe that thatcity where Jesus suffered should be utterly destroyed, 
and the Jewish nation expelled, and that God's call to blessedness 
should be made to others, | mean the Christians, to whom have 
passed the doctrines of a religion of stainless purity, and who have 
received new laws fitted for any form of government that exists 
(c. Celsum, iv, 22), ‘The Jews, he says, willeven ** suffer more than 
others in the judgment which they anucipate, in addiuon to whit 
they have suffered already,” ii, 8. But he says, v. 43. ‘* Would 
that they had not committed the error of having broken their own 
law : first killing their prophets, and at last taking Jesus by stealth ; 
for then we should still have amongst us the model of that heavenly 
city which Plato attempted to sketch, though I cannot say that 
his powers came up to those of Moses and his successors.” ] 

3 they took tt (i. &. the religion, which for the future, &c.) ta 
qurong sense: Kaxws exAaBovres (Hasius, ad Leon. Datcon., shows 
how AapuBavey and peraAauBavery also have this meaning “‘inter- 
pret,” “accipere”), ‘This is a better reading than exBadorres, and 
is supported by two MSs. 
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thus refused the grace which had appeared,— 
then even+ those holy monuments of their re- 
ligion were left standing, as they do, in history 
alone; for no traces even of their Temple can 
be recognized, and their splendid city has been 
left in ruins, so that there remains to the Jews 
nothing of the ancient institutions; while by 


the command of those who rule over them] 


the very ground of Jerusalem which they so 
venerated is forbidden to them. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NEVERTHELESS, since neither those who take 
the Greek view, nor yet the leaders of Jewish 
opinions, are willing to make such things the 
proofs of that Divine manifestation, it may be 
as well, as regards these demurrers to our state- 
ment, to treat more particularly the reason by 
virtue of which the Divine nature is combined 
with ours, saving, as it does, humanity by 
means of itself, and not working out its pro- 
posed design by means of a mere command. 
With what, then, must we begin, so as to con- 
duct our thinking by a logical sequence to the 
proposed conclusion? What but this, viz. 
with a succinct detail of the notions that can 
religiously be entertained of God 5? 


CHAPTER XxX. 


IT is, then, universally acknowledged that we 
must believe the Deity to be not only almighty, 
but just, and good, and wise, and everything 
else that suggests excellence. It follows, there- 
fore, in the present dispensation of things, that 
it is not the case that some particular one® of 
these Divine attributes freely displays itself in 
creation, while there is another that is not 
present there; for, speaking once for all, no 
one of those exalted terms, when disjoined 
from the rest, is by itself alone a virtue, nor 1s 
the good really good unless allied with what is 
just, and wise, and mighty (for what is un- 
just, or unwise, or powerless, is not good, 
neither is power, when disjoined from the 
principle of justice and of wisdom, to be con- 
sidered in the light of virtue; such species of 
power is brutal and tyrannous; and so, as to 


4 then even. The apodosis begins here, and oore must be 
understood after wroAdAeurrat, to govern weivat, “were left stand- 


ing, &c. . . . so that there remains.” 7 
5 The Greek Fathers and the English divines for the most part 
cenfine themselves to showing this moral fitness and consonance 


with God’s nature in the Incarnation, and do not attempt to prove 
its absolute necessity. Cf, Athanasius, De lucarn. Ferb. c. 6; 
Hooker, Lecles. Pol. V. li. 3; Butler's Analogy, pu ec. 5. 

6 7d pev te (for ror). ‘There is the same Varievy of reading in 
c. i. and xxi., where Krabinger has preserved the re: he well quotes 
Synesius, de Prov. il. 2; ‘O wer tus amobynanee TAnyeis, 0 OL K.T.A, 
(and refers to his note there), 


the rest, if what is wise be carried beyond 
the limits of what is just, or if what is just be 
not contemplated along with might and good- 
ness, cases of that sort one would more 
properly call vice; for how can what comes 
short of perfection be reckoned among things 
that are good?). If, then, it is fitting that all 
excellences should be combined in the views 
we have of God, let us see whether this Dis- 
pensation as regards man fails in any of those 
conceptions which we should entertain of Him. 
The object of our inquiry in the case of God 
is before all things the indications of His vood- 
ness. And what testimony to His yoodness 
'could there be more palpable than this, viz. His 
regaining to Himself the allegianee of one who 
had revolted to the opposite side, instead of 
allowing the fixed goodness of His nature to be 
affected by the variableness of the human will ? 
for, as David says, He had not come to save 
us had not “goodness” created in Him such a 
purpose7; and yet His goodness had not 
advanced His purpose had not wisdom given 
efficacy to His love for man. For, as in the 
case of persons who are in a sickly condition, 
there are probably many who wish that a man 
| were not in such evil plight, but it is only they 
in whom there 1s some technical ability oper- 
ating in behalf of the sick, who bring their 
good-will on their behalf to a practical issue, 
so it is absolutely needful that wisdom should 
be conjoined with goodness. In what way, 
then, is wisdom contemplated in combination 
with goodness; in the actual events, that is, 
which have taken place? because one cannot 
observe a good purpose in the abstract; a 
purpose cannot possibly be revealed unless it 
has the light of some events upon it. Well, 
the things accomplished, progressing as they 
did in orderly series and sequence, reveal the 
wisdom and the skill of the Divine economy. 
And since, as has been before remarked, 
wisdom, when combined with justice, then ab- 
solutely becomes a virtue, but, if it be disjoined 
from it, cannot in itself alone be good, it were 
well moreover in this discussion of the Dispensa- 
tion in regard to man, to consider attentively 
in the light of each other these two qualities ; I 
mean, its wisdom and its justice. 


CHAPTER: XXAb 


Wuart, then, is justice? We distinctly re- 
member what in the course of our argument 


7 Ps. evi. lev.) 4, 53 cxix. (cxvill.) 65, 66, 68. In the first passave 
the LXX. has tov Wei ev TT xpneroTytTe Twy exAexv@v gov (Heb. 


“the felicity of Thy chosen”): evidently referring to God's evSo«ds 
in them; He, good Himself (ypnoros, v. 1), will save them, ‘in 
order to approve their goodness.” The second passage mentions 


four times this xpyororns (bonitas), 
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we said in the commencement of this treatise ; 
namely, that man was fashioned in imi- 
tation of the Divine nature, preserving his re- 
semblance to the Deity as well in other excel- 
lences as in possession of freedom of the will, 
yet being of necessity of a nature subject to 
change. For it was not possible that a being 
who derived his origin from an_ alteration 
should be altogether free from this liability. 
For the passing from a state of non-existence 
into that of existence is a kind of alteration ; 
when being, that is, by the exercise of Divine 
power takes the place of nonentity. In the 
following special respect, too, alteration is neces- 
sarily observable in man, namely, because man 
was an imitation of the Divine nature, and un- 
less some distinctive difference had been occa- 
sioned, the imitating subject would be entirely 
the same as that which it resembles; but in 
this instance, it is to be observed, there is a 
difference between that which “was made in 
the image” and its pattern; namely this, that 
the one is not subject to change, while the 
other is (for, as has been described, it has 
come into existence through an alteration), 
and being thus subject to alteration does 
not always continue in its existing state. 
alteration is a kind of movement ever advanc- 
ing from the present state to another; and 
there are two forms of this movement; the one 
being ever towards what is good, and in this 
the advance has no check, because no goal of 
the course to be traversed® can be reached, 
while the other is in the direction of the con- 
trary, and of it this is the essence, that it has 
no subsistence ; for, as has been before stated, 
the contrary state to goodness conveys some 
such notion of opposition, as when we say, for 
instance, that that which is is logically opposed 
to that which is not, and that existence is so 
opposed to non-existence. Since, then, by 
reason of this impulse and movement of 
changeful alteration it is not possible that the 
nature of the subject of this change should 
remain self-centred and unmoved, but there 
is always something towards which the will 
is tending, the appetency for moral beauty 
naturally drawing it on to movement, this 
beauty is in one instance really such in its 
nature, in another it is not so, only blossom- 
ing with an illusive appearance of beauty ; 
and the criterion of these two kinds is the 
mind that dwells within us. Under these 
circumstances it is a matter of risk whether we 
happen to choose the real beauty, or whether 
we are diverted from its choice by some de- 


8 of the course to be traversed: rov biefodevonevov. Glauber 
remarks that the Latin translation here, ‘ejus qui transit,” gives no 
sense, and rightly takes the word as a passive. Krabinger also 
translates, “ejus quod evolvitur.” Here again there is unconscious 
Platonism: avro 70 KaAov is eternal. 


For | 


ception arising from appearance, and thus drift 
away to the opposite: as happened, we are 
told in the heathen ‘able, to the dog which 
looked askance at the reflection in the water 
of what it carried in its mouth, but let go 
the real food, and, opening its mouth wide to 
swallow. the image of it, still hungered. Since, 
then, the mind has been disappointed in its 
craving for the real good, and diverted to that 
which is not such, being persuaded. through the 
deception of the great advocate and inventor 
of vice, that that was beauty which was just 
the opposite (for this deception would never 
have succeeded, had not the glamour of beauty 
been spread over the hook of vice like a 
bait),—the man, I say, on the one hand, who 
had enslaved himself by indulgence to the 
enemy of his hfe, being of his own accord in 
this unfortunate condition,—I ask you to in- 
vestigate, on the other hand, those qualities 
which suit and go along with our conception 
of the Deity, such as goodness, wisdom, power, 
immortality, and all else that has the stamp of 


superiority. «As good, then, the Deity enter- 
tains pity for fallen man; as wise He is not 
ignorant of the means for his recovery ; while 


a just decision must also form part of that 
wisdom ; for no one would ascribe that genuine 
justice to the absence of wisdom. 


CHAPTERS AX: 


Wuat, then, under these circumstances is 
justice? Itis the not exercising any arbitrary 
sway over him who has us in his power, 
nor, by tearing us away by a violent exercise 
of force from his hold, thus leaving some 
colour for a just complaint to him who en- 
slaved man through sensual pleasure. For as 
they who have bartered away their freedom for 
money are the slaves of those who have pur- 
chased them’ (for they have constituted them- 
selves their own sellers, and it is not allowable 
either for themselves or any one else in their be- 
half to call freedom to their aid, not even though 
those who have thus reduced themselves to this 
sad state are of noble birth; ind, if any one 
out of regard for the person who has so sold 
himself should use violence against him who 
has bought him, he will clearly be acting un- 
pe TS EON EE SP eee eS 


9 Compare a passaze in Dionysius Areop. ‘Pe eceles. hierarch. 
c. iii, p. au7) “Phe boundless love of the Supreme Goodness did 
not refuse a personal providing for us, but periectly parce;pacing in 
all that belongs to us, and united to our lowliness, along with an 
undiluted and unimpaired possession of its own qualines, has gifted 
us for ever with a communionot kinship with Itseif, and exhibited Us 
as partners in Its glories : undoing the adverse power of the Re! el 
throng, as the secret Tradition says, “ sot dy might, as af tf Was 
domineering, but, according to the oracle secretly delivered to us, 
by right and justice” (quoted by Krabinger), ‘Vo the words “nt 
by night,” S. Maximus has added the note, ** This is what Gregory 
of Nyssa says in the Catechetic.” See next note. 
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a eS 


- justly in thus arbitrarily rescuing one who has 


been legally purchased as a slave, whereas, if 
he wishes to pay a price to get such a one 
away, there is no law to prevent that), on the 
same principle, now that we had voluntarily 


| 
bartered away our freedom, it was requisite that 


no arbitrary method of recovery, but the one 
consonant with 
Him Who in His goodness had undertaken our 
Now this method is in a measure 
this; to make over to the master of the slave 
whatever ransom he may agree to accept for 
the person in his possession. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wauat, then, was it likely that the master of 
the slave would choose to receive in his stead ? 
It is possible in the way of inference’ to make 
a guess as to his wishes in the matter, if, 
that is, the manifest indications of what we 
are seeking for should come into our hands. 
He then, whe, as we before stated in the be- 


ginning of this treatise, shut his eyes to the} 


good in his envy of man in his happy con- 
dition, he who generated in himself the murky 
cloud of wickedness, he who suffered from the 
disease of the love of rule, that primary and 
fundamental cause of propension to the bad 
and the mother, so to speak, of all the 
wickedness that follows,—what would he accept 
in exchange for the thing which he _ held, 
but something, to be sure, higher and better, 
in the way of ransom, that thus, by receiving 
a gain in the exchange, he might foster the 
more his own special passion of pride? Now 


unquestionably in not one of those who had | 
lived in history from the beginning of the world | 


had he been conscious of any such circum- 
stance as he observed to surround Him 
Who then manifested Himself, ¢. e. conception 
without carnal connection, birth without im- 
purity, motherhood with virginity, voices of the 
unseen testifying from above to a trans. 
cendent worth, the healing of natural disease, 
without the use of means and of an extra- 
ordinary character, proceeding from Him by the 
mere utterance of a word and exercise of His 
will, the restoration of the dead to life, the 
absolution of the damned 2, the fear with which 


l ome consonant with justice. This view of Redemption, as a 


coming to terms with Satan and making him a party or defender in 
the case, is rather remarkable. ‘The Prologue to the Book of Job 
furnishes a basis for it. where Satan enters into terms with God. It 
appears to be the Miltonic view : asalso that Muvy ‘vas the first sin 
of Satan. a 

2 the absolution of the damned. These words, wanting in all 
others, Krabinger has restored from the Codex DB. Morell trans- 
lates | “damnatorum absolutio.” The Greek is Thy Tov Katadixwy 
avappuaty. “ Heec Origenem sapiunt, qui dammnatorum posnis finem 
statuit:” Krabinger. But here at all events it is not necessary to 
accuse Gregory of this, since he is clearly speaking only of Christ's 
forgiveness of sins during His earthly ministry. 


justice * should be devised by 


He inspired devils, His power over tempests, 
His walking through the sea, not by the waters 
separating on either side, and, as in the case 
of Moses’ miraculous power, making bare its 
depths for those who passed through, but. by 
the surface of the water oe solid ground 
for His feet, and by a firm and hard resistance 

supporting His steps; then, His disregard for 
food as long as it pleased Him to abstain, His 
abundant banquets in the wilderness wherewith 
many thousands were fully fed (though neither 
did the heavens pour down manna on them, 
nor was their need supplied by the earth pro- 
ducing corn for them in its natural way, but 
that instance of munificence3 came out of the 
ineffable store-houses of His Divine power), 
the bread ready in the hands of those who 
distributed it, as if they were actually reaping 
it, and becoming more, the more the eaters 
were filled ; and then, the banquet on the fish; 
not that the sea supplicd their need, but He 
Who had stocked the sea with its fish. But 
how is it possible to narrate in succession each 
one of the Gospel miracles? ‘The Enemy, 
therefore, beholding in Him such power, saw 
also in Him an opportunity for an advance, in 
the exchange, upon the value of what he held. 
Tor this reason he chgoses Him as a ransom# 
for those who were shut up in the prison of 
death. But it was out of his power to look 
on the unclouded aspect of God; he must see in 
Him some portion of that fleshly nature which 


| through sin he had so long held in bondage. 


Therefore it was that the Deity was invested 
with the flesh, in order, that is, to secure that 
he, by looking upon something congenial and 
kindred to himself, might have no fears in ap- 
proaching that supereminent power; and might 
yet by perceiving that power, showing,as it did, 
yet only gradually, more and more splendour in 
the miracles, deem what was seen an object of 
desire rather than of fear. Thus, you see how 
goodness was conjoined with justice, and how 
wisdom was not divorced from them. For to 
have devised that the Divine power should have 
been containable in the envelopment of a body, 
to the end that the Dispensation in our behalf 
might not be thwarted through any fear inspired 
by the Deity actually appearing, atfords a de- 
monstration of all these qualities at once— good- 
ness, wisdom, justice. His choosing to save 
man is a testimony of his goodness; His 
making the redemption of the captive a matter 
of exchange exhibits His justice, while the 


3 piAoripca. 

4 he chooses Him as a ransom, This peculiar teaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that it was to the Devil, not God the Father, 
that the ransom, ¢.e. Christ’s blood, was paid, is shared by Origen, 


Ambrose, and Augustine. The latter says, ‘Sauguine Christi 
diabolus non ditatus est, sed ligatus,” 2 ¢ bound by compact. On 
the other hand Gregory Naz. (tom. I, Ovad. 42) and John Damascene 
| (De Fid. Orthod, i. c. 27) give the ransom to the Father, 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


invention whereby He enabled the Enemy to 
apprehend that of which he was before incap- 
able, is a manifestation of supreme wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


But possibly one who has given his attention 


to the course of the preceding remarks may’ 


inquire: ‘wherein is the power of the Deity, 
wherein is the imperishableness of that Divine 
power, to be traced in the processes you have 
described?” In order, therefore, to make this also 
clear, let us take a survey of the sequel of the 
Gospel mystery, where that Power conjoined 
with Love is more especially exhibited. In 
the first place, then, that the omnipotence of 
the Divine nature should have had strength to 
descend to the humiliation of humanity, furnishes 
a clearer proof of that omnipotence than even 
the greatness and supernatural character of the 
miracles. For that something pre-eminently 
great should be wrought out by Divine power 
is, in a manner, in accordance with, and con- 
sequent upon the Divine nature; nor is it 
startling to hear it said that the whole of the 
created world, and all that is understood to be 
beyond the range of visible things, subsists by 
the power of God, His will giving it existence 
according to His good pleasure. But this His 
descent to the humility of man is a kind of 
superabundant exercise of power, which thus 
finds no check even in directions which con- 
travene nature. It is the peculiar property of 
the essence of fire to tend upwards; no one, 
therefore, deems it wonderful in the case of 
flame to see that natural operation. But should 
the flame be seen to stream downwards, like 
heavy bodies, such a fact would be regarded 
as a miracle; namely, how fire still remains 
fire, and yet, by this change of direction in its 
motion, passes out of its nature by being borne 
downward. In like manner, it is not the vast- 
ness of the heavens, and the bright shining of 
its constellations, and the order of the universe, 
and the unbroken administration over all 
existence that so manifestly displays the trans- 
cendent power of the Deity, as this condescen- 
sion to the weakness of our nature; the way, 
in fact, in which sublimity, existing in lowliness, 
is actually seen in lowliness, and yet descends 
not from its height, and in which Deity, en- 
twined as it is with the nature of man, becomes 
this, and yet still is that. For since, as has 
been said before, it was not in the nature of 
‘the opposing power to come in contact with 
the undiluted presence of God, and to undergo 
His unclouded manifestation, therefore, in order 
to secure that the ransom in our behalf might 
be easily accepted by him who required it, the 
Deity was hidden under the veil of our nature, 


that so, as with ravenous fish 5, the hook of 
the Deity might be gulped down along with 
the bait of flesh, and thus, life being introduced 
into the house of death, and light shining in 
darkness, that which is diametrically opposed 
to light and life might vanish; for it is not in 
the nature of darkness to remain when light is 
present, or of death to exist when life is active. 
Let us, then, by way of summary take up the 
train of the arguments for the Gospel mystery, 
and thus complete our answer to those who 
question this Dispensation of God, and show 
them on what ground it is that the Deity by a 
personal intervention works out the salvation 
of man. It is certainly most necessary that in 
every point the conceptions we entertain of the 
Deity should be such as befit the subject, and 
not that, while one idea worthy of His sublimity 
should be retained, another equally belonging 
to that estimate of Deity should be dismissed 
from it; on the contrary, every exalted notion, 
every devout thought, must most surely enter 
into our belief in God, and each must be made 
dependent on each in a necessary sequence. 
Well, then ; it has been pointed out that His 
goodness, wisdom, justice, power, incapability 
of decay, are all of them in evidence in the 
doctrine of the Dispensation in which we are. 
His goodness is caught sight of in His election 
to save lost man; His wisdom and justice have 
been displayed in the method of our salvation ; 
His power, in that, though born in the likeness 
and fashion of a man, on the lowly level of our 
nature, and in accordance with that lkeness 
raising the expectation that he could be over- 
mastered by death, he, after such a birth, never- 
theless produced the effects peculiar and natural 
to Him. Now it is the peculiar effect of light 
to make darkness vanish, and of life to destroy 
death. Since, then, we have been led astray 
from the right path, and diverted from that 
life which was ours at the beginning, and 
brought under the sway of death, what is there 
improbable in the lesson we are taught by the 
Gospel mystery, if it be this; that cleansing 
reaches those who are befouled with sin, and 
life the dead, and guidance the wanderers, in 
order that defilement may be cleansed, error 
corrected, and what was dead restored to life? 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


TuHat Deity should be born in our nature, 
ought not reasonably to present any strangeness 


5 as with ravenous fish. Vhe same simile is found in John of 
Damascus (De Fid. iii. 27), speaking of Death. ‘ Vherefore Death 
will advance, and. gulping down the bait of the Body, be traustixned 
with the hook of the Divinity : tasting that sinless and life-giving 
Body, he is undone, and disgorges all whom he has ever engulphed: 
for as darkness vanishes at the letting in of light, so corruption ts 
chased away by the onset of life, and while there is life given to all 
else, there ts corruption only for the Corrupter,” 
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to the minds of those who do not take too 
narrow a view of things. For who, when he 
takes a survey of the universe, is so simple as 
not to believe that there is Deity in every- 
thing, penetrating it, embracing it, and seated 
init? Forall things depend on Him Who is, 
nor can there be anything which has not 
its being in Him Who is. If, therefore, all 
things are in Him, and He in all things, why 
are they scandalized at the plan of Revelation, 
when it teaches that God was born among 
men, that same God Whom we are convinced 
is even now not outside mankind? 
though this last form of God's presence amongst 
us is not the same as that former presence, 
still His existence amongst us equally both then 
and now is evidenced; only now He Who holds 
together Nature in existence is transfused in 
us , while at that other time He was transfused 
throughout ovr nature, in order that ouf nature 
might by this transfusion of the Divine become 
itself divine, rescued as it was from death, and 
put beyond the reach of the caprice of the 
antagonist. For His return from death becomes 
to our mortal race the commencement of our 
return to the immortal life. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


STILL, in his examination of the amount of 
justice and wisdom discoverable in this Dispens- 
ation a person is, perhaps, induced to entertain 
the thought that it was by means of a certain 
amountof deceit that God carried out thisscheme 
on our behalf’ For that not by pure Deity 
alone, but by Deity veiled in human nature, 
God, without the knowledge of His enemy, got 
within the lines of him who had man in 
his power, is in some measure a fraud and a 
surprise ; seeing that it is the peculiar way with 
those who want to deceive to divert in another 
direction the expectations of their intended 
victims, and then to effect something quite 
different from what these latter expected. But 
he who has regard for truth will agree that the 
essential qualities of justice and wisdom are 
before all things these ; viz. of justice, to give 
to every one according to his due; of wisdom, 
not to pervert justice, and yet at the same time 
not to dissociate the benevolent aim of the love 
of mankind from the verdict of justice, but skil- 
fully to combine both these requisites together, in 
regard to justice 7 returning the due recompense, 
in regard to kindness not swerving from the 
aim of that love of man. Let us see, then, 


6 Exod. iii. 14. f : 

7 rp pév Sixatcocvry. The dative is not governed by avrididdvra 
‘but corresponds to ry Se ayadornre (a dauve of reference), which 
has no such verb after it, Krabinger therefore hardly translates 
correctly “ justitia quod datur, pro meritis tibuendo,”” 


For al-| 


whether these two qualities are not to be ob- 
served in that which took place. That repay- 
ment, adequate to the debt, by which the 
deceiver was in his turn deceived, exhibits the 
justice of the dealing, while the object aimed 
at is a testimony to the goodness of Him who 
effected*it. It is, indeed, the property of 


[justice to assign to every one those particular 


results of which he has sunk already the 
foundations and the causes, just as the earth 
returns its harvests according to the kinds of 
seeds thrown into it; while it is the property of 
wisdom, in its very manner of giving equivalent 
returns, not to depart from the kinder course. 
Two persons may both mix poison with food, 
one with the design of taking life, the other 
with the design of saving that life; the one 
using it as a poison, the other only as an anti- 
dote to poison ; and in no way docs the manner 
of the cure adopted spoil the aim and purpose 
of the benefit intended ; for although a mixture 
of poison with the food may be effected by 
both of these persons alike, yet looking at their 
intention we are indignant with the one and 
approve the other; so in this instance, by the 
reasonable rule of justice, he who practised 
deception receives in return that very treatment, 
the seeds of which he had himself sown of his 
own free will. He who first deceived man by 
the bait of sensual pleasure is himself deceived 
by the presentment of the human form. But as 
regards the aim and purpose of what took 
place, a change in the direction of the nobler 
is involved; for whereas he, the enemy, 
effected his deception for the ruin of our 
nature, He Who is at once the just, and good, 
and wise one, used His device, in which there 
was deception, for the salvation of him who had 
perished, and thus not only conferred benefit 
on the lost one, but on him, too, who had 
wrought our ruin. For from this approxima- 
tion of death to life, of darkness to light, of 
corruption to incorruption, there is effected an 
obliteration of what is worse, and a passing 
away of it into nothing, while benefit is con- 
ferred on him who is freed from those evils. 
For it is as when some worthless material 
has been mixed with gold, and the gold-re- 
finers* burn up the foreign and refuse part in 
the consuming fire, and so restore the more 
precious substance to its natural lustre: (not 
that the separation is effected without difficulty, 
for it takes time for the fire by its melting torce 
to cause the baser matter to disappear ; but for 
all that, this melting away of the actual thing 
that was embedded in it to the injury of its 


beauty is a kind of healing of the gold.) In 


8 of Beparevrat Tov ypvovov On the margin of one of Kra- 
binger’s Codd. is written here in Latin, ‘*'Vhis must be read with 
caution } it seems to savour of Origen’s opinion,” 4 ¢. the curing of 
Satan. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


the same way when death, and corruption, and | from one end to the other, that the cloak by 


darkness, and every other offshoot of evil had 
grown into the nature of the author of evil, 
the approach of the Divine power, acting like 
fire9, and making that unnatural accretion to 
disappear, thus by purgation' of the evil becomes 
a blessing to that nature, though the separa- 
tion is agonizing. 
sary himself will not be likely to dispute that 
what took place was both just and salutary, 
that is, if he shall have attained to a perception 
of the boon. For it is now as with those who 
for their cure are subjected to the knife and the 
cautery ; they are angry with the doctors, and 
wince with the pain of the incision; but if 
recovery of health be the result of this treat- 
ment, and the pain of the cautery passes away, 
they will feel grateful to those who have wrought 
this cure upon them. In like manner, when, 
after long periods of time, the evil of our 
nature, which now is mixed up with it and 
has grown with its growth, has been expelled, 
and when there has been a restoration of those 
who are now lying in Sin to their primal state, 
a harmony of thanksgiving will arise from all 
creation ?, as well from those who im the process 
of the purgation have suffered chastisement, as 
from those who needed not any purgation at 
all. These and the like benefits the great 
mystery of the Divine incarnation bestows. for 
in those points in which He was mingled with 
humanity, passing as He did through all the 
accidents proper to human nature, such as 
birth, rearing, growing up, and advancing even 
to the taste of death, He accomplished all the 
results before mentioned, freeing both man 
from evil, and healing even the introducer of 
evil himself. For the chastisement, however 
painful, of moral disease is a healing of its 
weakness. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ir is, then, completely in keeping with this, 
that He Who was thus pouring Himself into 
our nature should accept this commixture in all 
its accidents. For as they who wash clothes do 
not pass over some of the dirt and cleanse the 
rest, but clear the whole cloth from all its stains, 


9 Mal. iii. 2, 3. . 

1 4 xaBipoe. This is the reading of three of Krabinger’s Codd. 
and that of Hervetus and Zinus; ** purgatione.” “ purgationis” : 
the context too of the whole chapter seems to require it. But 
Morell’s Cod. had 17 ad@apoia, and Duceus approved of retaining 
it. For this xadapats see especially Origen, ¢. Ceds. vi. 44. 

2 Por otherwise was it with the great thinkers of the early 
Church. . . . They realized that redemption was a means toanend, 
and that end the reconsecration of the whole universe to God. And 
so the very completeness of their grasp upon the Atonement led 
them to dwell upon the cosmicai significance of the Incarnation, its 
purpdse to ‘gather together all things in one.’ For it was an age in 
which the problems of the universe were keenly felt." —Lua Win, 


P. 134 


Therefore even the adver-! 


, 


being uniformly brightened from washing may 
be throughout equal to its own standard of 
cleanness, in like manner, since the life of man 
was defiled by sin, in its beginning, end, and 
all its intermediate states, there needed an ab- 
stergent force to penetrate the whole, and not 
to mend some one part by cleansing, while it left 
another unattended to. For this reason it is 
that, seeing that our life has been included be- 
tween boundaries on either side, one, I mean, 
at its beginning, and the other at its ending, at 
each boundary the force that is capable of cor- 
recting our nature is to be found, attaching 
itself to the beginning, and extending to the 
end, and touching all between those two points 3. 
Since, then, there is for all men only one way 
of entrance into this life of ours, from whence 
was He Who was making His entrance amongst 
us to transport Himself into our life? From 
heaven, perhaps some one will say, who rejects 
with contempt, as base and degraded, this 
species of birth, “ze. the human. But there 


‘was no humanity in heaven: and in that supra- 


mundane existence no disease of evil had been 
naturalized ; but He Who poured Himself into 
man adopted ‘this commixture with a view to 
the devefit of it. Where, then, evil was not and 
the human life was not lived, how is it that any 
one seeks ¢heve the scene of this wrapping up 
of God in man, or, rather, not man, but some 
phantom resemblance of man? In what could 
the recovery of our nature have consisted if, 
while this earthly creature was diseased and 
needed this recovery, something else, amongst 
the heavenly beings, had experienced the 
Divine sojourning? It is impossible for the 
sick man to be healed, unless his suffering 
member receives the healing. If, therefore, 
while this sick part was on earth, omnipotence 
had touched it not, but had regarded only its 
own dignity, this its pre-occupation with matters 
with which we had nothing in common would 
have been of no benefit to man. And with 
regard to the undignified in the case of Deity 
we can make no distinction; that is, if it 1s 
allowable to conceive at all of anything beneath 
the dignity of Deity beside evil. On the con- 
trary, for one who forms such a narrow-minded 
view of the greatness of the Deity as to make 
it consist in inability to admit of fellowship 
with the peculiarities of our nature, the de- 
gradation is in no point lessened by the Deity 


3 ‘In order that the sacrifice might be representative, He took 


upon Him the whole of our human nature, and became flesh, con- 
ditioned though that tleshly nature was throughout by sin. It was 
not only in His death that we contemplate Him as the sin- bearer: 


but throughout His life He was as it were conditioned by the sin- 
fulness of those with whom His human nature broucht Him mo 
close and manifold relations."—/axe Mundi, p. 217 (Augusune, dé 
Musica, vi. 4, quoted in note,  Hominem sine peccato, non sine 
peccatoris conditione, suscepit "), 
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being conformed to the fashion of a heavenly 
rather than of an earthly body. For every created 
being is distant, by an equal degree of inferiority, 
from. that which is the Hivhest, Who is unap- 
proachable by reason of the sublimity of His 
Being: the whole universe is in value the same 
distance beneath Him. For that which is abso- 
lutely inaccessible does not allow access to 


some one thing while it is unapproachable by | 
another, but it transcends all existences by an 


equal sublimity. Neither, therefore, is the earth 
further removed from this dignity, nor the 
heavens closer to it, nor do the things which 
have their existence within each of these ele- 


mental worlds differ at all from each other in | 


this respect, that some are allowed to be in 
contact with the inaccessible Being, while 
others are forbidden the approach. Other- 
wise we must suppose that the power which 
governs the Universe does not equally pervade 
the whole, but in some parts is in excess, in 
others is deficient. Consequently, by this 
difference of less or more in quantity or quality, 
the Deity will appear in the light of something 
composite and out of agreement with itself ;, if, 
that is, we could suppose it, as viewed in its 
essence, to be far away from us, whilst it is a 
close neighbour to some other creature, and 
from that proximity easily apprehended. But 
on this subject of that exalted dignity true 
reason looks neither downward nor upward in 
the way of comparison ; for all things sink to a 
level beneath the power which presides over 
the Universe: so that if it shall be thought by 
them that any earthly nature is unworthy of 
this intimate connection with the Deity, neither 
can any other be found which has such worthi- 
ness. But if all things equally fall short of this 
dignity, one thing there is that is not beneath 
the dignity of God, and that is, to do good to 
him that needed it. If we confess, then, that 
where the disease was, there the healing power 
attended, what is there in this belief which is 
foreign to the proper conception of the Deity ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


But they deride our state of nature, and 
din into our ears the manner of our being 
born, supposing in this way to make the mystery 
ridiculous, as if it were unbecoming in God by 
such an entrance into the world as this to 
connect Himself with the fellowship of the 
human life. But we touched upon this point 
before, when we said that the only thing which 


is essentially degraded is moral evil or whatever | 
whereas the. 


has an affinity with such evil; 
orderly process of Nature, arranged as it has been 
by the Divine will and law, is beyond the reach 

VOL. V. K 


| 
i 


of any misrepresentation on the score of wicked- 
ness; otherwise this accusation would reach up 
to the Author of Nature, if anything connected 


| with Nature were to be found fault with as de- 


graded and unseemly. If, then, the Deity is 


| 
separate only from evil, and if there i is no nature 


in evil, and if the mystery declares that God 
was born in man but not in evil, and if, for man, 
there is but one way of entrance upon life, namely 
that by which the embryo passes on to the stave 
of life, what other mode of entrance upon life 
would they prescribe for God? these people, I 
mean, who, while they judge it nght and proper 
that the nature which evil had weakened should 
be visited by the Divine power, yet take offence 
at this special method of the visitation, not 
remembering that the whole organization of the 
body is of equal value throughout, and that 
nothing in it, of all the elements that contribute 
to the continuance of the animal life, is liable 
ta the charge of being worthless or wicked. 
For the whole arrangement of the bodily organs 
and limbs has been constructed with one end 
in view, and that is, the continuance in life 
of humanity ; and while the other organs of the 
body conserve the present actual vitality of men, 
each being apportioned to a ditierent operation, 
and by their means the faculties of sense and 
action are exercised, the generative organs on the 
contrary involve a forecast of the future, introduc- 
ing as they do, by themselves, their counteracting 
transmission for our race. Looking, therefore, 
to their utility, to which of those parts which 
are deemed more honourable are these in- 
ferior+? Nay, than which must they not in all 
reason be deemed more worthy of honour? 
For not by the eye, or ear, or tongue, or any 
other sense, 1s the continuation of our race 
carried on. These, as has been remarked, per- 
tain to the enjoyment of the present. But by 
those other organs the immortality of humanity 
is secured, so that death, though ever operating 
against us, thus in a certain measure becomes 
powerless and ineffectual, since Nature, to battle 
him, is ever as it were throwing herself into the 
breach through those who come successively 
into being. What unseemliness, then, is con- 
tained in our revelation of God mingled with 
the life of humanity through those very means 
by which Nature carries on the combat against 
death ? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Bur they change their ground and endeavour 
to vilify our faith in another way. They ask, 
if what took place was not to the dishonour of 


4 Cf. 1 Cor xil. r4—24 
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ee 


God or unworthy of Him, why did He delay 
the benefit so long? Why, since evil was in 
the beginning, did He not cut off its further 
progress >—To this we have a concise answer ; 


viz. that this delay in conferring the benefit was | 
. - . - | 
owing to wisdom and a provident regard for | 


that which would be a gain for our nature. In 


diseases, for instance, of the body, when some’ 
corrupt humour spreads unseen beneath the | 


pores, before all the unhealthy secretion has 
been detected on the skin, they who treat dis- 
eases by the rules of art do not use such medi- 
cines as would harden the flesh, but they wait 
till all that lurks within comes out upon the sur- 
face, and then, with the disease unmasked, apply 
their remedies. When once, then, the disease of 
evil had fixed itself in the nature of mankind, He, 
the universal Healer, waited for the time when 
no form of wickedness was left still hidden in 
that nature. For this reason it was that He 
did not produce his healing for man’s disease 
immediately on Cain’s hatred and murder of 
his brother; for the wickedness of those who 
were destroyed in the days of Noah had not 
yet burst into a flame, nor had that terrible 
disease of Sodomite lawlessness been displayed, 
nor the Egyptians’ war against God5, nor the 
pride of Assyria, nor the Jews’ bloody persecu- 
tion of God’s saints, nor Herod’s cruel murder 
of the children, nor whatever else is recorded, 
or if unrecorded was done in the generations 
that followed, the root of evil budding forth in 
divers manners in the wilful purposes of man. 
When, then, wickedness had reached its utmost 
height, and there was no form of wickedness 
which men had not dared to do, to the end 
that the healing remedy might pervade the 
whole of the diseased system, He, accordingly, 
ministers to the disease ; not at its beginning, 
but when it had been completely developed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir, however, any one thinks to refute our 
argument on this ground, that even after the 
application of the remedial process the life of 
man is still in discord through its errors, let us 
lead him to the truth by an example taken from 
familiar things. Take, for instance, the case of 
a serpent; if it receives a deadly blow on the 
head, the hinder part of the coil is not at once 
deadened along with it ; but, while the head is 
dead, the tail part is still animated with its own 
‘particular spirit, and is not deprived of its vital 
motion: in like manner we may see Sin struck 
its deadly blow and yet in its remainders still 


Ce 


S Geouayia, a word often applied by the Greek Fathers to the 
con luct of the Egyptians, in reference. of course, to Pharaoh. 


-yexing the life of man. But then they give up 
finding fault with the account of Revelation 
on these points, and make another charge 
against it; viz. that the Faith does not 
reach all mankind. “ But why is it,” they ask, 
“that all men do not obtain the grace, but that, 
while some adhere to the Word, the portion 
who remain unbelieving is no small one; 
either because God was unwilling to bestow his 
benefit ungrudgingly upon all, or because He 
was altogether unable to do so?” Now neither 
of these alternatives can defy criticism. For it is 
unworthy of God, either that He should not will 
what is good, or that He should be unable to 
doit. ‘If, therefore, the Faith is a good thing, 
why,” they ask, ‘does not its grace come upon 
all men?” Now®, if in our representation of 
the Gospel mystery we had so stated the matter 
as that it was the Divine will that the Faith 
should be so granted away amongst mankind that 
some men should be called, while the rest had 
no share in the calling, occasion would be given 
for bringing sucha charge against this Revelation. 
‘But if the call came with equal meaning to all 
and makes no distinction as to worth, age, or 
different national characteristics (for it was for 
this reason that at the very first beginning of 


jthe proclamation of the Gospel they who 


ministered the Word were, by Divine inspiration, 
all at once enabled to speak in the language of 
any nation, viz. in order that no one might be 
destitute of a share in the blessings of evangelical 
instruction), with what reasonableness can they 
still charge it upon God that the Word has not 
influenced all mankind? For He Who holds 
the sovereignty of the universe, out of the excess 
of this regard for man, permitted something to 
be under our own control, of which each ot us 
alone is master. Now this is the will, a thing 


that cannot be enslaved, and of self-determining 
power, since it is seated in the liberty of thought 
and mind. Therefore such a charge might 
more justly be transferred to those who have 
not attached themselves to the Faith, instead of 
resting on Him Who has called them to believe. 
For even when Peter at the beginning preached 
the Gospel in a crowded assembly of the 
Jews, and three thousand at once received 
the Faith, though those who disbelieved were 
more in number than the believers, they did 
not attach blame to the Apostle on the ground 
of their disbelief. It was, indeed, not in reason, 
when the grace of the Gospel had been publicly 
set forth, for one who had absented himself 


6 The following passage is anti-Calvinistic. Gregory here, as 
continually elsewhere, asserts the freedom ot the will ; and is strongly 
supported by Justin Martyr, i. 43: ‘If it has been fixed by tate that 
one man shall be wood, and another bad, the one is not praiseworthy, 
the other not culpable. And again, if mankind has not power by a 


free choice to flee the evil and to choose the good, it is not re- 
” 
sponsible for any results, however shocking. 
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from it of his own accord to lay the blame of 
his exclusion on another rather than himself. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


YET, even in their reply to this, or the like, 
they are not ata loss fora contentious rejoinder. 
For they assert that God, if He had been so 
pleased, might have forcibly drawn those, who 
were not inclined to yield, to accept the Gospel 
message. But where then would have been their 
free will? Where their virtuous merit? Where 
their meed of praise from their moral directors ? 
It belongs only to inanimate or irrational 
creatures to be brought round by the will of 
another to his purpose; whereas the reasoning 
and intelligent nature, if it lays aside its freedom 
of action, loses at the same time the gracious 
gift of intellect. For upon what is he to em- 
ploy any faculty of thought, if his power of 
choosing anything according to his inclination 
lies in the will of another? But then, if the 
will* remains without the capacity of action, 
virtue necessarily disappears, since it is shackled 
by the enforced quiescence of the will. Then, 
if virtue does not exist, life loses its value, 
reason moves in accordance with fatalism, the 
praise of moral guardians? is gone, sin may be 
indulged in without rmsk, and the dilference 
between the courses of life is obliterated. 
For who, henceforth, could with any reason 
condemn profligacy, or praise sobriety? since ® 
every one would have this ready answer, that 
nothing of all the things we are inclined to is 
in our own power, but that by some superior 
and ruling influence the wills of men are 
brought round to the purpose of one who has 
the mastery over them. ‘The conclusion, then, 


’ is that it is not the goodness of God that is 


chargeable with the fact that the Faith is not 
engendered in all men, but rather the disposition 
of those by whom the preaching of the Word is 
received. 


. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Wuat other objection is alleged by our 
adversaries? This; that (to take the prefer- 
able view 9) it was altogether needless that that 
transcendent Being should submit to the ex- 
perience of death, but He might independently 
of this, through the superabundance of His 
power, have wrought with ease His purpose ; 
still, if for some ineffable reason or other it 
was absolutely necessary that so it should be, 


7 rev KatopbovvTwy. : : 
8 This is an answer to modern “ Ethical Determinants, 
9 parvora wer. 


atleast He ought not to have been subjected to 
the contumely of such an ignominious kind of 
death. What death, they ask, could be more 
ignominious than that by crucifixion? What 
answer can we make to this? Why, that the 
death is rendered necessary by the birth, and 
that He Who had determined once for all to 
share the nature of man must pass through all 
the peculiar conditions of that nature. Seeing, 
then, that the life of man is determined between 
two boundaries, had He, after having passed 
the one, not touched the other that follows, 
His proposed design would have remained 
only half fulfilled, from His not having touched 
that second condition of our nature. Perhaps, 
however, one who exactly understands the 
mystery would be justified rather in saying 
that, instead of the death occurring in con- 
sequence of the birth, the birth on the 
contrary was accepted by Him for the sake 
of the death; for He Who lives for ever did 
not sink down into the conditions of a bodily 
birth from any need to live, but to call us back 
from death to life: Since, then, there was 
needed a lifting up from death for the whole 
of our nature, He stretches forth a hand as it 
were to prostrate man, and stooping down to 
our dead corpse He came so far within the 
grasp of death as to touch a state of deadness, 


and then in His own body to bestow on our 
nature the principle of the resurrection, raising 
as He did by His power along with Himself the 
whole man. For since from no other source 


than from the concrete lump of our nature? had 
come that flesh, which was the receptacle of the 
Godhead and in the resurrection was raised up 
together with that Godhead, therefore just in 
the same way as, in the instance of this body 
of ours, the operation of one of the organs of 
sense is felt at once by the whole system, as 
one with that member, so also the resurrection 
principle of this Member, as though the whole 
of mankind was a single living being, passes 
through the entire race, being imparted from 
the Member to the whole by virtue of the 
continuity and oneness of the nature. What, 
then, is there beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility in what this Revelation teaches us; viz. 
that He Who stands upright stoops to one who 
has fallen, in order to lift him up from his 
prostrate condition? And as to the Cross, 
whether it possesses some other and deeper 
meaning, those who are skilled in mysticism 
may explain; but, however that may be, the 
traditional teaching which has reached us is as 
follows. Since all things in the Gospel, both 


' Cf Rom. ix. at: pipaua is used for the human body often in 
the Greek Fathers, 7 ¢. Athanasius, Chrysostom, Jolin Damascene : 
by all of whom Christ is called arapyn tov nuetepou bupauazos. 


Cf. Gen. ii. 7; Job x. 9: Epictetus also calls the human body myAo» 
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deeds and words, have a sublime and heavy enly 


meaning, and there is nothing in it which is 
not such, that is, which does not exhibit a 
complete mingling of the human with the 
Divine, where the utterance exerted and the 
deeds enacted are human but the secret sense 
represents the Divine, it would follow that in 
this particular as well as in the rest we must not 
regard only the one element and overlook the 
other ; but in the fact of this death we must 
contemplate the human feature, while in the 
manner of it we must be anxious to find the 
Divine?. For since it is the property of the 
Godhead to pervade all things, and to extend 
itself through the length and breadth of the 
substance of existence in ey ery part—for no- 
thing would continue to be if it remained not 
within the existent; and that which is this 
existent properly and primarily is the Divine 
Being, Whose existence in the world the con- 
tinuance of all things that are forces us to 
believe in,—this is the very thing we learn from 
the figure of the Cross ; it is divided into four 
parts, so that there are the projections, four in 
number, from the central point where the whole 
converges upon itself; because He Who at the 
hour of His pre-arranged death was stretched 
upon it is He Who binds together all things into 
Himself, and by Himself brings to one harmoni- 
ous agreement the diverse natures of actual ex- 
istences. For in these existences there is the 
idea either of something above, or of something 
below, or else the thought passes to the confines 
sideways. If, therefore, you take into your con- 
sideration the system of things above the heavens, 
or of things below the earth, or of things at the 
boundaries of the universe on either side, every- 
where the presence of Deity anticipates your 
thought as the sole observable power that in 
every part of existing things holds in a state 
of being all those things. Now whether we 
ought to call this Existence Deity, or Mind, or 
Power, or Wisdom, or any other lofty term 
which might be better able to express Him Who 
is above all, our argument has no quarrel with 
the appellation or name or form of phrase used. 
Since, then, all creation looks to Him, and is 
about and around Him, and through Him is 
coherent with itself, things above being through 
Him conjoined to things below and things 
lateral to themselves, it was right that not by 
hearing only we should be conducted to the 


7 ey pe To Bavatw Kabopay 70 dtp mevor, ev 8a TO TpdTrw moAv- 
mpaynoveiy TO Oeidrepov. This is Krabinger’s reading (for év tw 
abavarw wee €v be TH avo pwr) on the authority of “Theodoret's 
quotation and two Codd. for the first, and of all his Codd. for the 
second, Hervetus also seems to have read the same, ‘‘in morte 
quidem quod est humanum intueri, in yor/o autem persemitari quod 
est divinius.” Glauber, however, translates the common text, 
“Nan muss def dem Unsterblichen awar das Menschliche betrachten, 
aber fei dem Menschen auch das Gittliche hervorsuchen +’ not- 
withstanding that he hints his preference for another reading, 
oxorw, for this last: cf. just above, “but the secret sense repre- 
sents the Divine,” which would then be parallel to this last sentence, 


i 


GREGORY’! OF) NYSSA. 


‘full understanding of the Deity, but that sitht 
also should be our teacher in these sublime 
subjects for thought; and it is from sight that 
the mighty Paul starts when he initiates 3 the 
people of Ephesus in the mysteries, anc imbues 
them through his instructions with the power 
of knowing what is that “depth and height and 
breadth and length.” In fact he desi gnates each 
projection of the Cross by its proper appellation, 
The upper part he calls height, the lower depth, 
and the side extensions breadth and length 

and in another passage+ he makes his a 
still clearer to the Philippians, to whom he says, 
“that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth.” In that passage 
he includes in one appellation the centre and 
projecting arms5, calling ‘“‘ things in earth ” all 
that is in the middle between things in heaven 
and things under the earth. Such is the lesson 
we learn in regard to the mystery of the Cross. 
And the subsequent events which the narrative 
contains follow so appropriately that, as even 
unbelievers must admit, there is nothing in 
them adverse to the proper conceptions of the 
Deity. That He did not abide in death, that 
the wounds which His body had received from 
the iron of the nails and spear offered no im- 
pediment to His rising again, that after His 
resurrection He showed Himself as He pleased 
to His disciples, that when He wished to be 
present with them He was in their midst with- 
out being seen, as needing no entrance through 
open doors, and that He strengthened the 
disciples by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
and that He promised to be amongst them, and 
that no partition wall should intervene between 
them and Him, and that to the sight He as- 
cended to Heaven while to the mind He was 
everywhere; all these, and whatever like facts 


| the history of Him comprises, need no assistance 


from arguments to show that they are signs of 
deity and of a sublime and supereminent power. 
With regard to them therefore I do not deem 
it necessary to go into any detail, inasmuch as 
their description of itself shows the supernatural 
character. But since the dispensation of the 
washing (whether we choose to call it baptism, 
or illumination, or regeneration ; for we make 
the name no subject of controversy) is a part 
of our revealed doctrines, it may be as well to 
enter on a short discussion of this as well. 


3 Eph. iii. 8. 4 Philip. ii. 10. 

5 xepatuy, The Fathers were fond of tracing similitudes to the 
form of the Cross, in nature and art: in the sail-yards of a ship, as 
here, and in the flight of birds on the wing. ‘his is the reading of 
Codd. Morell., Reg., and three of Krabinger’s: but yatay in the 
margin of that of J. Vulcobius (Abbot of Belpré) has got into the 
text of both Paris Editt., though the second asterisks it. Hervetus 
(‘Set fastigium”’) seems to have read «at axpay. 
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THE GREAT CATECHISM. 501 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


For when they have heard from us some- 
thing to this effect—that when the mortal passes 
into life it follows necessarily that, as that first 
birth leads only to the existence of mortality, 
another birth should be discovered, a birth 
which neither begins nor ends with corruption, 
but one which conducts the person begotten to 
an immortal existence, in order that, as what is 
begotten of a mortal birth has necessarily a 
mortal subsistence, so from a birth which ad- 
mits not corruption that which is born may be 
superior to the corruption of death; when, I 
say, they have heard this and the like from us, 
and are besides instructed as to the process,— 


namely that it is prayer and the invocation of 


heavenly grace, and water, and faith, by which 
the mystery of regeneration is accomplished,— 
they still remain incredulous and have an eye 
only for the outward and visible, as if that 
which is operated corporeally ® concurred not 
with the fulfilment of God’s promise. How, they 
ask, can prayer and the invocation of Divine 
power over the water be the foundation of life 
in those who have been thus initiated? In 
reply to them, unless they be of a very obstinate 
disposition, one single consideration suftices to 
bring them to an acquiescence in our doctrine. 
For let us in our turn ask them about that 
process of the carnal generation which every 
one can notice. How does that something 


* which is cast for the beginnings of the formation 


of a living being become a Man? In that case, 
most certainly, there is no method whatever that 
can discover for us, by any possible reasoning, 
even the probable truth. For what correlation 
is there between the definition of man and the 
quality observable in that something? Man, 
when once he is put together, is a reasoning and 
intellectual being, capable of thought and know- 
ledge ; but that something is to be observed only 
in its quality of humidity, and the mind grasps 
nothing in it beyond that which is seen by the 
sense of sight. The reply, therefore, which we 
might expect to receive from those whom we 
questioned as to how it is credible that a man 
is compounded from that humid element, is 
the very reply which we make when questioned 
about the regeneration that takes place through 
the water. Now in that other case any one 
so questioned has this reply ready at hand, 
that that element becomes a man by a Divine 
power, wanting which, the element is motion- 
less and inoperative. If, therefore, in that 


6 gwuarikos: witha general reference both to the recipient, the 
words (the ‘‘ form”), and the water (the ‘Smatter,”” in the Aris- 
totelian sense). Cf. questions in (’rteatte Baptism of Infants; and 
Hampden's Lampton Lectures, p. 330%: 


instance the subordinate matter does not make 
the man, but the Divine power changes that 
visible thing into a man’s nature, it would be 
utterly unfair for them, when in the one case 
they testify to such power in God, in this other 
department to suppose that the Deity is too weak 
to accomplish His will. What is there common, 
they ask, between water and life? What is 
there common, we ask them in return, between 
humidity and God’simage? In that case there 
is no paradox if, God so willing, what is humid 
changes into the most rare creature?, Equally, 
then, in this case we assert that there is nothing 
strange when the presence of a Divine influence 
transforms what is born with a _ corruptible 
nature into a state of incorruption. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


But they ask for proof of this presence of 
the Deity when invoked for the sanctification 
of the baptismal process ®. Let the person who 
requires this evidence recall to mind the result 
of our inquiries further back. The reasoning 
by which we established that the power which 
was manifested to us through the flesh was 
really a Divine power, is the defence of that 
which we now say. For when it has been 
shown that He Who was manifested in the flesh, 
and then exhibited His nature by the miracles 
which He wrought, was God, it is also at the 
same time shown that He is present in that 
process, as often as He is invoked. For, as of 
everything that exists there is some peculiarity 
which indicates its nature, so truth is the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of the Divine nature. Well, 
then, He has promised that He will always 
be present with those that call upon Him, that 
He is in the midst of those that believe, that 
He remains among them collectively and has 
special intercourse with each one. We can no 
longer, then, need any other proof of the presence 
of the Deity in the things that are done in 
Baptism, believing as we do that He is God by 
reason of the miracles which He wrought, and 
knowing as we do that it is the pecuharity of 
the Godhead to be free from any touch of false- 
hood, and confidently holding as we do that 
the thing promised was involved in the truthful- 
ness of its announcement. The invocation by 
prayer, then, which precedes this Divine Dis- 
pensation constitutes an abundance of proof 
that what is effected is done by God. For if 
in the case of that other kind of man-formation 
the impulses of the parents, even though they 


7 rypustarov (riun = ‘‘price”) Caov. So Plate. Laws, p. 766: 
“Man, getting right training and a happy organization, is want to 
become a most cor Hlike and cultivated creature.” 
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! 
do not invoke the Deity, yet by the power of | 
God, as we have before said, mould the embryo, 
and if this power is withheld their eagerness is 
ineffectual and useless, how much more will the 
object be accomplished in that spiritual mode 
of generation, where both God has promised 
that He will be present in the process and, as 
we have believed, has put power from Himself 
into the work, and, besides, our own will is 
bent upon that object ; supposing, that is, that 
the aid which comes through prayer has at the 
same time been duly calledin? lor as they who 
pray God that the sun may shine on them in no 
way blunt the promptitude of that which is actu- 
ally going to take place, yet no one will say that 
the zeal of those who thus pray is useless on the 
ground that they pray God for what must happen, 
in the same way they who, resting on the truth- 
fulness of His promise, are firmly persuaded 
that His grace is surely present in those who 
are regencrate in this mystical DispenSation, 
either themselves make ° an actual addition to 
that grace, or at all events do not cause the 
existing grace to miscarry. lor that the grace 
is there is a matter of faith, on account of Him 
Who has promised to give it being Divine; 
while the testimony as to His Divinity comes 
through the Miracles'. Thus, then, that the 
Deity is present in all the baptismal process? 
admits of no question. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


But the descent into the water, and the trine 
immersion of the person in it, involves another 
mystery. For since the method of our salvation 
was made effectual not so much by His precepts 
in the way of teaching 3 as by the deeds of Him 
Who has realized an actual fellowship with man, 
and has effected life as a living fact, so that by 


means of the flesh which He has assumed, and 
at the same time deified +4, everything kindred 


9 wovovvrat (middle), 2. ¢. by their prayers. 

1 7 be Tis BedryTOS papTupia dia THY Pavudrwy eoriv: a note- 
worthy sentence. Tov ywouerwy (cf. above) being understood. 

3 ex tas kata bidaxnv wdbnynoews. This is what Krabinger finds 
in three Codd., and Morell and Hervetus have rendered in the 
Latin. But the editions have d:adoynv. “Yenjynots does not refer 
to any ‘“‘preceding” (**praccunte,” Hervetus) teaching; but to 
“« instruction’ of any kind, whether ‘‘in the way of teaching,” or 
of example, as below. : 

4 the flesh which He has assumed. and at the same tine 
deified. “Un terme cher aux Péres du 1V® sitcle, de nous diver” 
(Denis, Philosophie dOrigene, p. 458). This deoroinots or Yéwors 
is more than anietaphor even from the first; ‘vere fideles vocantur 
Geot, non natura quidem, sed rH dmoweee, ait Athanasius ;” Casau- 
bon, /# Zpist. ad Eustath, ** We become * gods’ by grasping the 
Divine power and substance ;" Clement, S¢romata, iv. ‘That the 
Platonists had thus used the word of 7d mpos peiCova dofav avupwtev 
is clear. Synesius in one of his Hyves says to his soul :— 


“ Soon conimingled with the Father 
Thou shalt dance a ‘ god’ with God.” 


just as elsewneré (/1 Déoxe, p. 50) he says, ‘it is not sufficient not 
to be bad; each must be evena ‘god.’” Cf, also Gregory Thaum. 
Panegyr Origents, $142 When we come to the Fathers of the 
4th century and later, these words are used more especially of the 
work of the Holy Spirit upon man. Cf. Cyrill. Alex. 2“ Tf to be 


and related may be saved along with it, it was 
necessary that some means should be devised 
by which there might be, in the baptismal pro- 


‘cess, a kind of allinity and likeness between 


him who follows and Him Who leads the way. 
Needful, therefore, is it to see what features are 
to be observed in the Author of our life, in 
order that the imitation on the part of those 
that follow may be regulated, as the Apostle 
says, after the pattern of the Captain of our 
salvation 5. For, as it is they who are actually 
drilled into measured and orderly movements 
in arms by skilled drill-masters, who are ad- 
vanced to dexterity in handling their weapons 
by what they see with their eyes, whereas he 
who does not practise what is shown him re- 


‘mains devoid of such dexterity, in the same 


way it is imperative on all those who have an 
equally earnest desire for the Good as He has, 
to be followers by the path of an exact imitation 
of Him Who leads the way to salvation, and to 
carry into action what He has shown them. It 
is, in fact, impossible for persons to reach the 
same goal unless they travel by the same ways. 
Tor as persons who are at a loss how to thread 
the turns of mazes, when they happen to fall in 
with some one who has experience of them, get 
to the end of those various misleading turnings 
in the chambers by following him behind, which 
they could not do, did they not follow him their 
leader step by step, so too, I pray you mark, 
the labyrinth of this our life cannot be threaded 
by the faculties of human nature unless a man 
pursues that same path as He did Who, though 


able to ‘ deify’ is a greater thing than a creature can do, and if the 
Spirit does ‘ deifv," how can he be created or anything but God, 
seeing that he ‘deities’?” “If the Spirit is not God,” says Gregory 


Naz., ‘‘let him first be deified, and then let him deifv me his equal:” 
where two things areimplied, 1, that the recognized work of the Fioly 
Spirit is to ‘deify,’ 2. that this “ceification” ts ze¢ Godhead. It 


is ** the comparative god-making” ot Dionysius Areopag. whereby 
we are‘ partakers of the Divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4). On the 
word as applied to the human nature of our Saviour Himself. Huet 
Orizentana, \i. 3, ¢. 17), in discussing the statement of Oricen, 
in his Commentary on S. Matthew (77ac# 27), that “ Christ after His 
resurrection ‘deified’ the human nature which He had taken,” re- 
marks, “ If we take this word so as to make Origen mean that the 
Word was chanzed into the human nature, and that the flesh itself was 
changed into God and made of the same substance as the Word, he 
will clearly be guilty of that deadly error which Apollinaris brought 
into the Church (¢. e. that the Saviour’s soul is not ‘reasonable,’ 
nor His flesh human) ; or rather of tie heresy perpetrated by some 
sects of the Eutychians, who asserted that the human nature was 
changed into the Divine after the Resurrection. But if we take 
him to mean that Christ’s human nature, after beiny divested of 
weakness after death, assumed a cerfaéne Divine quality, we shall 
be doing Him no wrong.” He then quotes a line from Grezory’s 
Jambics :— 


“The thing ‘deifying,’ and the thing ‘ deified,’ are one God :” 


and this is said even of Christ's Incarnation ; how much more then 
can it be said of His Resurrection state, as in this passage of 
the Great Catechism? Huet adds one of Origen’s answers to 
Celsus: ** His mortal body and the human soul in Him, by virtue 
of their junction or rather union and blending with that (deity. 
assumed, we assert, qualities of the very greatest kind. . . . What 
incredibility is there in the quality of mortality in the body ot 
Jesus changing, when God so planned and willed it, into an 
ethereal and Divine” (#.¢. the matter, as the receptacle of these 
qualities, remaining the same)? It is in this sense that Chry- 
sostom can say that ‘* Christ came to us, and took upon Him our 
nature and deified it;” and Augustine, ‘your humanity received 
the name of that deity " (contr. Arian.L 
5 Heb. ii. x0; xii. 2, 
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once in it, yet got beyond the difficulties which 
hemmed Him in. I apply this figure of a 
labyrinth to that prison of death, which is 
without an egress® and environs the wretched 
race of mankind. What, then, have we beheld 
in the case of the Captain of our salvation? A 
three days’ state of death and then life again. 
Now some sort of resemblance in us to such 
things has to be planned. What, then, is the plan 
by which in Us too a resemblance to that which 
took place in Him is completed? Everything 
that is: affected by death has its proper and 
natural place, and that is the earth in which it 
is laid and hidden. Now earth and water have 
much mutual affinity. Alone of the elements 
they have weight and gravitate downwards; 
they mutually abide in cach other; they are 
mutually confined. Seeing, then, the death of 
the Author of our life subjected Him to burial 
in earth and was in accord with our*common 
nature, the imitation which we enact of that 
death is expressed in the neighbouring element. 
And as He, that Man from above’, having taken 
deadness on Himself, alter His being deposited 
in the earth, returned back to life the third day, | 
so every one who is knitted to Him by virtue of | 
his bodily form, looking forward to the same | 
successful issue, I mean this arriving at life by 
having, instead of earth, water poured on him®, | 
and so submitting to that clement, has repre- 
sented for him in the three movements the 
three-days-delayed grace of the resurrection, 
Something like this has been said in what has 
gone before, namely, that by the Divine provi- 
dence death has been introduced as a dispens- 
ation into the nature of man, so that, sin having 
flowed away at the dissolution of the union of 
soul and body, man, thrdugh the resurrection, 
might be refashioned, sound, passionless, stain- 
less, and removed from any touch of evil. In 
the case however of the Author of our Salvation 
this dispensation of death reached its fulfilment, 
having entirely accomplished its special purpose. 
For in His death, not only were things that 
once were one put asunder, but also things that 
had been disunited were again brought together; 
so that in this dissolution of things that had | 
naturally grown together, I mean, the soul and 


body, our nature might be purified, and this 
return to union of these severed elements might 
secure freedom from the contamination of any 
foreign admixture. But as regards those who 
follow this Leader, their nature does not admit 
of an exact and entire imitation, but it receives 
now as much as it is capable of receiving, while 
it reserves the remainder for the time that comes 


6 advefodov . . ppovody. Krabinger s excellent reading. Cf. 


Plato, Phad. p. 62 BR, “*We men are in a sort of prison.” 
7 S. John itt. 31: 1 Cor. xv. 47 (avwhevy = &£ ovparov). 
8 émiyeduevos. This may be pressed to imply that immersion 


was not absulutely necessary. So below 70 vdwp rpis mi xeawe vor. 


after. In what, then, does this imitation con- 
sist? It consists in the effecting the suppression 
of that admixture of sin, in the figure of mortifi- 
cation that is given by the water, not certainly 
a complete effacement, but a kind of break in 
the continuity of the evil, two things concurring 
to this removal of sin—the penitence of the trans- 
gressor and his imitation of the death. By these 
two things the man is in a measure freed from 
his congenital tendency to evil; by his peni- 
tence he advances to a hatred of and averseness 
from sin, and by his death he works out the 
suppression of the evil. But had it been 
possible for him in his imitation to undergo a 
complete dying, the result would be not imita- 
tion but identity; and the evil of our nature 
would so entirely vanish that, as the Apostle 
says, “he would die unto sin once for all9.” 
But since, as has been said, we only so far 
inutate the transcendent Power as the poverty 
of our nature is capable of, by having the water 
thrice poured on us and ascending again up 
from the water, we enact that saving burial and 
resurrection which took place on the third day, 
with this thought in our mind, that as we have 
power over the water both to be in it and arise 
out of it, so He too, Who has the universe at 
His sovereign disposal, immersed Himself in 
death, as we m the water, to return* to His 
own blessedness. If, therefore, one looks to 
that which is in reason, and judges of the results 
according to the power inherent in either party, 
one will discover no disproportion in these 
results, each in proportion to the measure of 
his natural power working out the effects that 
are within his reach. Tor, as it is in the power 
of man, if he is so disposed, to touch the water 
and yet be safe, with infinitely greater ease may 
death be handled by the Divine Power so as to 
be in it and yet not to be changed by it injuri- 
ously. Observe, then, that it is necessary for 
us to rehearse beforehand in the water the grace 
of the resurrection, to the intent that we may 


| understand that, as far as facility goes, it is the 


same thing for us to be baptized with water and 


|to rise again from death. But as in matters that 


concern our life here, there are some which take 
precedence of others, as being those without 
which the result could not be achieved, although 
if the beginning be compared with the end, the 
beginning so contrasted will seem of no account 
(for what equality, for instance, is there between 
the man and that which is laid as a foundation for 
the constitution of his animal being? And yet 
if that had never been, neither would this be 
which we see), in like manner that which happens 
in the great resurrection, essentially vaster 


9 ébarat. So Rom. vi. 10, ‘‘ He died unto sin once” (A, V.) ; 
f. e. once for all, 


S avadvew, Cf. Philip. i. 23 (avaAvaae! 
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though it be, has its beginnings and its causes 
here ; it is not, in fact, possible that that should 
take place, unless this had gone before; I 
mean, that without the lover of regeneration it 
is impossible for the man to be in the resurree- 
tion ; but in saying this I do not regard the mere 
remoulding and retashioning of our composite 
body ; for towards this it is absolute ly necessary 
that human nature should advance, being con- 
strained thereto by its own laws according to 
the dispensation of Him Who has so ordained, 
whether it have received the grace of the laver, 

or whether it remains without that initiation : 


but I am thinking of the restoration to a blessed | 


and divine condition, separated from all shame 
and sorrow. For not everything that is granted 
in the resurrection a return to existence will 
return to the same kind of life. There is a 
wide interval between those who have been 
purified, and those who still need purification. 
For those in whose life-time here the purification 
by the laver has preceded, there is a restoration 
to a kindred state. Now, to the pure, freedom 
from passion is that kindred state, and that in 
this freedom from passion blesscdness consists, 
admits of no dispute. 
weaknesses have become inveterate ?, and to 
whom no purgation of their defilement has been 
applied, no mystic water, no invocation of the 
Divine power, no amendment by repentance, it 
is absolutely necessary that they s should come 
to be in something proper to their case,—just 


as the furnace is the proper thing for gold alloyed | 


But as for those whose | 


with dross,—in order that, the vice which has | 
been mixed up in them being melted away after 


long succeeding ages, their nature may 
restored pure again to God. Since, then, there 
is a cleansing virtue in fire and water, they who 


be | 


by the mystic water have washed away the de- | 


filement of their sin have no further need of the 
other form of purification, while they who have 
not been admitted to that form of purgation 
must needs be purified by fire. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


For common sense as well as the teaching 


of Scripture shows that it is impossible for one | 
|the manner that, as the Apostle 


who has not thoroughly cleansed himself from 
all the stains arising from evil to be admitted 
amongst the heavenly company. This is a thing 
which, though little in itself, is the beginning and 
foundation of great blessings. I call it little on 
account of the facility of the means of amend- 
ment. For what ditficulty is there in this 
matter ? viz. to believe that God is everywhere, 
and that being in all things He is also present 


4 ols 5¢ tpocerwpwOn ta aby. 


|salvation in another way. 


with those who call upon Him for His life. 
supporting power, and that, thus present, He 
does that which properly belongs to Him to do. 
Now, the work properly belonging to the Divine 
energy is the salvation of cucees who need it; 
and this salvation proves effectual 3 by means of 
the cleansing in the water ; and he that has been 
so cleansed will participate-in Purity; and true 
Purity is Deity. You see, then, how small a 
thing it is in its beginning, and how easily 
effected ; I mean, faith and water; the first 
residing within the will, the latter being the 
nursery companion of the life of man. But as 
to the blessing which springs from these two 
things, oh! how great and how wonderful it is, 
that it should imply relationship with Deity 
itself } 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


But since the human being is a twofold 
creature, compounded of soul and body, it is 
necessary that the saved should lay hold of + the 
Author of the new life through both their com- 
ponent parts. Accordingly, the soul being 
tused into Him through faith derives from that 
the means and occasion of salvation; for the 
act of union with the life implies a fellowship 
with the life. But the body comes into fellow- 
ship and blending with the Author of our 
For as they who 
owing to some act of treachery have taken 
poison, allay its deadly influence by means of 
some other drug (for it is necessary that the 
antidote should enter the human vitals in the 
same way as the deadly poison, in order to 
secure, through them, that the effect of the 
remedy may be distributed through the entire 
system), in like manner we, who have tasted 
the solvent of our nature 5, necessarily need 
something that may combine what has been so 
dissolved, so that such an antidote entering 
within us may, by its own counter-influence, 
undo the mischief introduced into the body by 
the poison. What, then, is this remedy to be? 
Nothing else than that very Body which has 
been shown to be superior to death, and 
has been the First-fruits of our life. For, in 
says®, a little 
leaven assimilates to itself the whole lump, so 
in like manner that body to which immortality 
has Dae given it by God, when it is in ours, 


3S. John iti. 5 

4 ddharresAac. Krabinger prefers this to épémeo@at (Paris Edit), 
as more suitable to what follows. 
5 Gregory seems here to refer to Eve's eating the apple, whch 
introduced a moral and phystead poison into our nature, General 
Gordon's thoughts (‘fin Palestine") took the same direction as the 
woole of this passage; which Fronto Duczeus (as quoted by Kra- 
binger) would eveu regard as a proot of transubstantiation, 

© 1 Cor. v. 6 
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translates and transmutes the whole into itself. 
For as by the admixture of a poisonous liquid 
with a wholesome one the whole draught is 
deprived of its deadly effect, so too the immortal 
Body, by being within that which receives it, 
changes the whole to its own nature. Yet in 
no other way can anything enter within the 
body but by being transfused through the 
vitals by eating and drinking. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on the body to admit this life-pro- 
ducing power in the one way that its constitution 
makes possible. And since that Body only which 
was the receptacle of the Deity received this 
grace of immortality, and since it has been shown 
that in no other way was it possible for our 
body to become immortal, but by participating 
in incorruption through its fellowship with that 
immortal Body, it will be necessary to consider 
how it was possible that that one Body, being 
for ever portioned to so many myriads of the 
faithful throughout the whole world, enters, 
through that portion, whole into each individual, 
and yet remains whole in itself. In order, 
therefore, that our faith, with eyes fixed on 
logical probability, may harbour no doubt on 
the subject before us, it is fitting to make a 
slight digression in our argument, to consider 
the physiology of the body. Who is there that 
does not know that our bodily frame, taken by 
itself, possesses no life in its own proper sub- 
sistence, but that it is by the influx of a force or 
power from without that it holds itself together 
and continues in existence, and by a ceaseless 
motion that it draws to itself what it wants, and 
repels what is superfluous? When a leathern 
bottle is full of some liquid, and then the con- 
tents leak out at the bottom, it would not retain 
the contour of its full bulk unless there entered 
in at the top something else to fill up the 
vacuum ; and thus a person, seeing the circum- 
ference of this bottle swollen to its full size, 
would know that this circumference did not 
really belong to the object which he sees, but 
that what was being poured in, by being in it, gave 
shape and roundness to the bulk. In the same 
way the mere framework of our body possesses 
nothing belonging to itself that is cognizable 
by us, to hold it together, but remains in exist- 
ence owing to a force that is introduced into it. 
Now this power or force both is, and is called, 
nourishment. But it is not the same in all bodies 
that require aliment, but to each of them has 
been assigned.a food adapted to its condition by 
Some animals feed 
on roots which they dig up. Of others grass is 
the food, of others different kinds of flesh, 
but for man above all things bread; and, in 
order to continue and preserve the moisture of 
his body, drink, not simply water, but water 
frequently sweetened with wine, to join forces 


with our internal heat. He, therefore, who 
thinks of these things, thinks by implication? of 
the particular bulk of our body. For those 
things by being within me became my blood 
and flesh, the corresponding nutriment by its 
power of adaptation being changed into the 
form of my body. With these distinctions we 
must return to the consideration of the question 
before us. The question was, how can that 
one Body of Christ vivify the whole of mankind, 
all, that is, in whomsoever there is Faith, and 
yet, though divided amongst all, be itself not 
diminished? Perhaps, then, we are now not far 
from the probable explanation. If the subsist- 
ence of every body depends on nourishment, and 
this is eating and drinking, and in the case of our 
eating there is bread and in the case of our drink- 
ing water sweetened with wine, and if, as was 
explained at the beginning, the Word of God, 
Who is both God and the Word, coalesced with 
maf’s nature, and when He came in a body 
such as ours did not innovate on man’s physical 
constitution so as to make it other than it was, 
but secured continuance for His own body by 
the customary and proper means, and controlled 
its subsistence by meat and drink, the former of 
which was bread,—just, then, as in the case of 
ourselves, as has been repeatedly said already, 
if a person sees bread he also, in a kind of way, 
looks on a human body, for by the bread being 
within it the bread becomes it, so also, in that 
other case, the body into which God entered, 
by partaking of the nourishment of bread, was, 
in.a certain measure, the same with it; that 
nourishment, as we have said, changing itself into 
the nature of the body. For that which is peculiar 
to all flesh is acknowledged also in the case of that 
flesh, namely, that that Body too was maintained 
by bread; which Body also by the indwelling 
of God the Word was transmuted to the dignity 
of Godhead. Rightly, then, do we believe that 
now also the bread which is consecrated by the 
Word of God is changed into the Body of God 
the Word. Forthat Body was once, by implica- 
tion, bread, but has been consecrated by the in- 
habitation of the Word that tabernacled in the 
flesh. ‘Therefore, from the same cause as that 
by which the bread that was transformed in that 
Body was changed toa Divine potency, a similar 
result takes place now. For as in that case, 
too, the grace of the Word used to make holy 
the Body, the substance of which came of the 
bread, and in a manner was itself bread, so alsq 
in this case the bread, as says the Apostle 8, ‘is 
sanctified by the Word of God and prayer” ; 
not that it advances by the process of eating 9 


7 Suvamet. 8 x ‘Tim. iv. 5. ; 

9 by the process of eating, 6a Ppwceus. ‘There is very little 
authority for xai mogews which follows in some Codd. If Kra- 
binger’s text is here correct, Gregory distinctly teaches a trans- 
mutation of the elurents very like the later transubstantiation ; he 
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to the stage of passing into the body of the 
Word, but it is at once changed into the body 
by means of the Word, as the Word itself said, 
“This is My Body.” Seeing, too, that all flesh 


is nourished by what is moist (for without this | 


combination our earthly part would not continue 
to live), just as we support by food which is 
firm and solid the solid part of our body, in 
like manner we supplement the moist part from 
the kindred element ; and this, when within us, 
by its faculty of being transmitted, is changed 
to blood, and especially if through the wine it 
receives the faculty of being transmuted into 
heat. Since, then, that God-containing flesh 
partook for its substance and support of this 
particular nourishment also, and since the God 
who was manifested infused Himself into perish- 
able humanity for this purpose, viz. that by this 
communion with Deity mankind might at the 
same time be deified, for this end it is that, by 
dispensation of His grace, He disseminates 
Himself in every believer through that flesh, 
whose substance comes from bread and wine, 
blending Himself with the bodies of believers, 
to secure that, by this union with the immortal, 
man, too, may be asharer in incorruption. He 
gives these gifts by virtue of the benediction 


through which He transelements' the natural | 


also distinctly teaches that the words of consecration effect the 
change. There seems no reason to doubt that the text is correct. 
The three Latin interpretations, ‘‘a verbo tran-mitatus,” ‘statim 
a verbo transmutatus,” ‘‘ per verbum mutatus,” of Hervetus, Morell, 
and Zinus, all point to their having found mpos ro cHya &a tov 
Aéyou metamorovpevos in the text: and this is the reading of Cod. 
Rez. (the other reading is mpds 1d gma tov Adyov’. A passage 
from Justin Mart., 4 fol. ii. p. 77, also supports Krabinger's text. 
ustin says, ‘‘so we are taught that that food which his been 
lessed by the pronouncing of the word that came from Him, which 
ood by changing nourishes our blood and fesh, is the flesh and 
blood of that Incarnate Jesus.” As to the nature of the change 
(xpos 70 gaua peTaroovpevos), another passage in Gregory (/ 
Baptism. Christi, 370 A) should be compared: “‘The bread, 
again, was for a while common bread, but when the mystic word 
shall have consecrated it (‘epovpyjom). it is called, and wtoreover ts, 
the body of Christ.” He says also at the end of this chapter, “‘ He 
gives these gifts by virtue of the benediction through which He 
transelements (weragro.xewoas) the natural quality (votv) of these 
visible things to that immortal thing.” Harnack does not attempt 
to weaken the force of these and other passages, but only points out 
that the idea of this change does not exactly correspond (how could 
it?) with the medizxval scholastically-philosophical ‘‘ transubstan- 
tiation.” Gregory's belief is that, just as the Word. when Christ 
was here in the flesh, rendered holy His body that assimilated 
bread,which still (2 a wanner remained bread, 0 now the bread is 
sanctified by the Word of God and by prayer. “ The idea,’’ says 
Neander, ‘fof the repetition of the consecration of the Adyos had 
taken hold of his mind.” ‘Ihe construction is rpotwv (Maze) yeverdar 
eis 10 capa TOU Adyou, ‘eo progrediens, ut verbi corpus evadat.”" 
1 peragrotxewoas. Suicer labours, without success, to show 
that the word is not equivalent to frase «mentare or metovavouy, 
but only to subsfavtiam convertere, 1. ¢. to change by an addition of 
grace into another wide or ws. In the passages from Epiphanius 
which Suicer adduces for “‘ficure,” “mode,” as a meaning of 
groxetoy itself, that word means a sign of the zodiac (as in our 
Gregory's De Anita et Resurr., it means the moon), only because 
the heavenly bodies are the elements or first principles as it were of 
the celestial alphabet. ‘he other meaning of petagrocyecouv which 
he gives, 4. ¢. to unteach, with a view to obscure the literal meaning 
here, is quite inapplicable. Gregory defines more clearly than 
(Chrysostom (petapovtuccerbar), Theophylact (uetarotetoPac), and 
John Damascene (ueraSaddrcobat), the change that takes place: but 
all go beyond Vheouoret’s (Drud. ii), ‘not changing nature, but 
adding grace to the nature,” which Suicer endeavours to read into 
this word of Gregory's. It is to be noticed, too, that in Philo the 
word is used of Xerxes changing in his march one element into 
another, i.e. ¢arth into water, not the mere use of the one into 
the use of the other. 


quality of these visible things to that immortal 
thing. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THERE is now, I think, wanting in these re- 
marks no answer to inquiries concerning the 
Gospel mystery, except that on Faith? ; which 
we give briefly in the present treatise. For 
those who require a more elaborate account we 
have already published it in other works of 
ours, in which we have explained the subject 
with all the earnestness and accuracy in our 
power. In those treatises we have both fought 3 
controversially with our opponents, and also 
have taken private consultation with ourselves 
as to the questions which have been brought 
against us. But in the present discussion we 
have thought it as well only to say just so much 
on the subject of faith as is involved in the 
language of the Gospel, namely, that one who 
is begotten by the spiritual regeneration may 


iknow who it is that begets him, and what sort 
lof creature he becomes. 


For it is only this 
form of generation which has in it the power to 
become what it chooses to be. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


For, while all things else that are born are 
subject to the impulse of those that beget them, 
the spiritual birth is dependent on the power of 
him who is being born. Seeing. then, that here 
hes the hazard, namely, that he should not miss 
what is for his advantage, when to every one a 
free choice is thus open, it were well, 1 think, 
for him who is moved towards the begetting of 
himself, to determine by previous reasoning 
what kind of father is for his advantage, and of 
what element it is better for him that his nature 
should consist. For, as we have said, it is in 
the power of such a child as this to choose its 
parents. Since, then, there isa twofold division 
of existences, into created and uncreated, and 
since the uncreated world possesses within itself 
immutability and immobility, while the created 
is liable to change and alteration, of which will 
he, who with calculation and deliberation is to 
choose what is for his benefit, prefer to be the 
offspring ; of that which is always found in a 


2 Faith, Cf. Church Catechism; “ Faith whereby they stead- 
fastly believe the promises of God made to them in that Sacrament 
(of Baptism).” ; 

3 ouverAdKnuey, t. é. against Eunomius, in defence of the equality 
of the Trinity in the Baptismal symbol Often as Gregory in_ that 
treatise opposes Eunomius for placinz the essence of Christianity in 
mere yroots and Soypatwr axpifera, as against God's incomprehensi- 
bility, and knowledge only by the heart, he had yet spent his whole 
life in showing the supreme importance of accuracy in the formulas 
upon which the Faith rested. his helps to give a date for the 
Great Catechism. 5 
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‘faith? from that higher world. 
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state of change, or of that which possesses a 
nature that is changeless, steadfast, and ever 
consistent and unvarying in goodness? Now 
there have been delivered to us in the Gospel 
three Persons-:and names through whom the 
generation or birth of believers takes place, and 
he who is begotten by this Trinity is equally 
begotten of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost—for thus does the Gospel 
speak of the Spirit, that “that which is born of 
Spint is spirit+,” and it is “in Christ 5” that 
Paul begets; and the [Father is the “ I’ather of 
all;” here, then, I beg, let the mind of the 
hearer be sober in its choice, lest it make itself 
the offspring of some inconstant nature, when it 
has it in its power to make the steadfast and 
unalterable nature the founder of its life. For 
according to the disposition of heart in one 
who comes to the Dispensation will that which 
is begotten in him exhibit its power ; so that he 
who confesses that the Holy ‘Trinity is uncreate 
enters on the steadfast unalterable life; while 
another, who through a mistaken conception 
sees only a created nature in the Trinity and 
then is baptized in ¢ha¢, has again been born 
into the shifting and alterable life. For that 
which is born is of necessity of one kindred 
with that which begets. Which, then, offers the 
greater advantage ; to enter on the unchange- 
able life, or to be again tossed about by the 
waves of this lifetime of uncertainty and change? 
Well, since it is evident to any one of the least 
understanding that what is stable is far more 
valuable than what is unstable, what is perfect 
than what is deficient, what needs not than 
what needs, and what has no further to advance, 
but ever abides in the perfection of all that is 
good, than what climbs by progressive toil, it is 
incumbent upon every one, at least upon every 
one who is possessed of sense, to make an abso- 
lute choice of one or other of these two con- 
ditions, either to believe that the Holy Trinity 
belongs to the uncreated world, and so through 
the spiritual birth to make It the foundation of 
his own life, or, if he thinks that the Son or the 
Holy Ghost is external to the being of the first, 
the true, the good, God, I mean, of the Father, 
not to include these Persons in the belief which 
he takes upon him at the moment of his new 
birth, lest he unconsciously make himself over 
to that imperfect nature® which itself needs 
some one to make it good, and in a manner 
bring himself back again to something of the 
same nature as his own by thus removing his 
For whoever 


4S. John iii. 6. S x Cor. iv. 15. : 

6 imperfect nature ?i.e. of a creature (xriarros) ; for instance, of 
a merely human Christ, which himself needs, and therefore cannot 
give, perfection. — nla a , 

7 p-moving his faith si. eas he would do, if he piaced it on 
beings whom he Avezu were not of that higher, uncreated, world 


has bound himself to any created thing forgets 
that, as from the Deity, he has no longer hope 
‘of salvation. for all creation, owing to the 
‘whole equally proceeding from non-existence 
‘into being, has an intimate connection with 
‘itself; and as in the bodily orga: ‘ation all the 
limbs have a natural and mutual coherence, 
though some have a downward, some an up- 
ward direction, so the world of created things 
is, viewed as the creation, in oneness with it- 
| self, and the differences in us, as regards abund- 
-ance or deficiency, in no wise disjoint it from 
this natural coherence with itself. For in 
{things which equally imply the idea of a 
previous non-existence, though there be a 
difference between them in other respects, as 
regards this point we discover no variation of 
nature. If, then, man, who is himself a created 
being, thinks that the Spirit and the Only- 
begotten God ® are likewise created, the hope 
which he entertains of a change to a better 
state will be a vain one; for he only returns 
to himself9. What happens then is on a par 
with the surmises of Nicodemus; he, when 
instructed by our Lord as to the necessity of 
being born from above, because he could not 
yet comprehend the meaning of the mystery, 
had his thoughts drawn back to his mother’s 
womb?. So that if a man does not conduct 
himself towards the uncreated nature, but to 
that which is kindred: to, and equally in bond- 
age with, himself, he is of the birth which is 
from below, and not of that which is from 
above. But the Gospel tells us that the birth 
of the saved is from above. 


CHAPTER XL. 


But, as far as what has been already said, the 
instruction of this Catechism does not seem to 
me to be yet complete. For we ought, in my 
opinion, to take into consideration the sequel 
of this matter; which many of those who come 
to the grace of baptism? overlook, being led 
astray, and self-deceived, and indeed only seem- 
ingly, and not really, regenerate. For that 
change in our life which takes place through. 
regeneration will not be change, if we continue 
in the state in which we were. I do not sce 


8 and the Only-berotten God. One Cod, reads here vidv ‘not 
deov), as it is in S. John it. 18, though even there “many very 


ancient authorities’ (R.V.) read @cdv. The Latin of Hervetus 
implies an ov« here; ‘fet unigenitum Deum ov esse existimant :"' 
and Glauber would retain it, making xrcorov = Gedy ovxeivar. But 
Krabinger found no ov« in any of his Codd. 

9 zpos tavroy avadvwr, as explained above, t, és eis TO Omoyevis 
éavrov eioayayn. * S. John iii. 4. 


2 We need not consider this passage about Regeneration as an 
interpolation, with Aubertin, De Sacvam. Eucharist, lib. ti. p. 487, 
because Gregory has already dealt with Baptism inch, xxxv.—xxxvi.; 
and then with the Eucharist: his view of the relation between the 
two Sacraments, that the Eucharist unites the body, as Baptism the 
soul to God, quite explains this return to the preliminaries of this 


, double union, 
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how it is possible to deem one who is still in 
the same condition, and in whom there has 
been no change in the distinguishing features 
of his nature, to be any other than he was, it 
being palpable to every one that it is for a 
renovation and change of our nature that the 
saving birth is received. And yet human nature 
does not of itself admit of any change in 
baptism; neither the reason, nor the under- 
standing, nor the scientific faculty, nor any 
other peculiar characteristic of man is a subject 
for change. Indeed the change would be for 
the worse if any one of these properties of our 
nature were exchanged away 3 for something else. 
If, then, the birth from above is a definite re- 
fashioning of the man, and yet these properties 
do not admit of change, it is a subject for 
inguiry what that is in him, by the changing of 
which the grace of regeneration is perfected. 
It is evident that when those evil features which 
mark our nature have been obliterated a change 
to a better state takes place. If, then, by being 
“washed,” as says the Prophet 4, in that mystic 
bath we become “clean” in our wills and “put 
away: the evil” of our souls, we thus become 
better men, and are changed toa better state. 
But if, when the bath has been applicd to the 
body, the soul has not cleansed itself from the 
stains of its passions and affections, but the life 
after initiation keeps on a level with the un- 
initiate life, then, though it may be a bold thing 
to say, yet I will say it and will not shrink; in 
these cases the water is but water, for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost in no ways appears in him 
who is thus baptismally born; whenever, that 
is, not only the deformity of anger, or the pas- 
sion of greed, or the unbridled and unseemly 
thought, with pride, envy, and arrogance, dis- 
figures the Divine image, but the gains, too, of 
injustice abide with him, and the woman he 
has procured by adultery still even after that 
ministers to his pleasures. If these and the like 
vices, after, as before, surround the life of the 
baptized, I cannot see in what respects he has 
been changed; for I observe him the same 
man as he was before. The man whom he has 
unjustly treated, the man whom he has falsely 
.accused, the man whom he has forcibly depriv ed 
of his property, these, as far as they are con- 
cerned, see no change in him though he has 
been washed in the laver of baptism. They 
do not hear the cry of Zacchwus from him as 
well: “If I have taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, I restore fourfold °.” 

What they said of him before his baptism, the 
same they now more fully declare ; they call him 


peed. ag ae 
A word almost peculiar to this Gregory. 


3 VraperhBecn. 

4 Is. 1. 16 

S ro xara Tov Oupdv aloxos. Quite wrongly the Latin translators, 
“animi turpitudo,” #, ¢. baseness of sei7, ae his mentioned just 
below. 6 S. Luke xix. 8 


by the same names, a covetous person, one who 
is greedy of what belongs to others, one who 
lives in luxury at the cost of men’s calamities, 
Let such an one, therefore, who remains in the 
same moral condition as before, and then 
babbles to himself of the beneficial change he 
has received from baptism, listen to what Paul 
says: “If aman think himself to be somethine, 
when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself 7.” For 
what you have not become, that you are not. 
““As many as received Him,” thus speaks the 
Gospel of those who have been born again, 
“to them gave He power to become the sons 
of God’.” Now the child born of any one is 
entirely of a kindred nature with his parent. 
If, then, you have received God, if you have 
become a child of God, make manifest in your 
disposition the God that is in you, manifest in 
yourself Him that begot you. By the same 
marks whereby we recognize God, must this 
relationship to God of the son so born be ex- 
hibited. ‘‘He openeth His hand and filleth 
every living thing with His good pleasure.” 
“He passeth over transgressions.” ‘He re- 
penteth Him of the evil.” ‘The Lord is good 
to all, and bringeth not on us His anger every 
day.” ‘God is a righteous Lord, and there is 
no injustice in Him? ;” and all other sayings 
of the like kind which are scattered for our 
instruction throughout the Scripture ;—if you live 
amidst such things as these, you are a child of 
God indeed; but if you continue with the 
characteristic marks of vice in you, it is in vain 
that you babble to yourself of your birth from 
above. Prophecy will speak against you and 
say, ‘You are a ‘son of man,’ not a son of the 
Most High. You ‘love vanity, and seek after 
leasing.” Know you not in what way man 1s 
‘made admirable’? In no other way than by 
becoming holy.” 

It will be necessary to add to what has been 
said this remaining statement also; viz. that 
those good things which are held out in the 
Gospels to those who have led a godly lie, 
are not such as can be precisely described. 
For how is that possible with things which 
“eye hath not seen, neither ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man?”? In- 
deed, the sinner’s life of torment presents no 
equivalent to anything that pains the sense 
here. Even if some one of the punishments 
in that other world be named in terms that 


are well known here, the distinction is still 
Be a ear mae endo ee) Secu ee Te ees 


7 Gal. vi. 3. 2S. John i, r2) 

9 These quotations are from the LXX. of Ps. exly. 16; cili 12 
(Is. xlui, 25); Joel it. 13; Ps. vii. 1x (Heb. ‘God is angry every 
gay.’ )t AGU £5, 

‘ Ps. iv, 2, 3. In the last verse the LXX. has aypaarwn ‘ 
which the Vulgate follows, Bf e. * He hath made his Saint wonder- 
ful” (the Hebrew implies. “hath wonderfully separated ’ y, “That 
Juvuoorovrat (three ai Rrabinger’s Codd., and Morell’s) is the read- 
ng here onittedd in Pdite , is clear from the whole quotation trou 
tue LN. ot tas Psalon STS. INiNe a TiGule 1d 
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not small. \ 
you have been taught to think of a fire other 
than the fire we see, owing to something 
being added to that fire which in this there is 
not; for that fire is never quenched, whereas 
experience has discovered many ways 
quenching this; and there is a great difference 
between a fire which can be extinguished, and 
one that does not admit of extinction. ‘That 
fire, therefore, is something other than this. If, 
again, a person hears the word “worm,” let not 
his thoughts, from tHe similarity of the term, 
be carried to the creature here that crawls upon 


the ground; for the addition that it “dieth| 


not” suggests the thought of another reptile 
than that known here. Since, then, these 
things are set before us as to be expected in 
the life that follows this, being the natural out- 


When you hear the word fire, 


of 


growth according to the righteous judgment of 
God, in the life of each, of his particular dis- 
position, it must be the part of the wise not to 
regard the present, But that which follows after, 
and to lay down the foundations for that un- 
speakable blessedness during this short and 
fleeting life, and by a good choice to wean 
themselves from all experience of evil, now in 
their lifetime here, hereafter in their eternal 
recompense 2, 


3 The section beginning here, which one Cod. (Vulcobius’), 
used by Hervetus, exhibits, is “evidently the addition of some 
blundering copyist.” P. Morell considers it the portion of a preface 
to a treatise against Severus, head of the heretics called Acephali. 
| But Severtis was condemned under Justinian, a.p. 536: and the 

Acephali themselves were no recognized party till after the Council 
of Ephesus (those who would follow neither S. Cyril, nor John 
of Damascus, in one meaning of theterm,z e¢. ‘‘headless’’), or after 
the Couneil of Chalcedon (those who rejected the Henoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno, addressed to the orthodox and the Monophysites, 
in the other meaning). 
Codd. recoguize it 


It is quoted by Krabinger, none of whose 
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FUNERAL ORATION ON MELETIUS*. 


THE number of the Apostles has been en- 
larged for us by this our late Apostle being 
reckoned among their company. These Holy 
ones have drawn to themselves one of like con- 
versation ; those athletes a fellow athlete ; those 
crowned ones another crowned like them: the 
pure in heart one chaste in soul: those ministers 
of the Word another herald of that Word. Most 
blessed, indeed, is our Father for this his joining 


the Apostolic band and his departure to Christ. | 


Most pitiable we! for the unseasonableness of 
our orphaned condition does not permit us to 
congratulate ourselves on our Father’s happy 
lot. For him, indeed, better it was by his 
departure hence to be with Christ, but it was a 
grievous thing for us to be severed from his 
fatherly guidance. Behold, it is a time of need 
for counsel ; and our counsellor is silent. War, 
the war of heresy, encompasses us, and our 
Leader is no more. The general body of the 
Church labours under disease, and we find not 
the physician. See in what a strait we are. 
Oh! that it were possible I could nerve my 
weakness, and rising to the full proportions of 
our loss, burst out with a voice of lamentation 
adequate to the greatness of the distress, as 
these excellent preachers of yours have done, 


i Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, died at Constantinople, whither | 


he had gone to attend the second (Ecumenical Council, A.D. 38r. 
Of the “translation” of the remains to his own metropolis, Cescribed 
in this oration, Sozomen (vii. 10) says, ** The remains of Meletins 
were at the same time conveyed to Antioch; and deposited near 
the tomb of Babylas the Martyr. It is said that by the command 
of the Emperor, the relics were received with honour in every city 


through which they had to be conveyed, and that psalms were sung | 


on the occasion, a practice that was quite contrary to the usual 
Roman customs. After the pompous interment of Meletius, Flavian 


was ordained in his stead... . Vhis gave rise to fresh troubles.” 
The rationale of the rising relic-worship, at all events of the sanctity 
of tombs, is thus given by Origen: ‘‘ A feeling such as this of bodies 
differing, as tenanted by dificrent souls has prompted some to zo 
so far as to treat as Divine the remains of uncommon men; they 


feel that great souls have been there, while they would cast forth 
the bodies of the morally worthless without the honour of a funeral 
(artpdcat), This perhaps is not the right thing to do: still it pro- 
ceeds froma right instinct (évvodas vyous’. For it is not to be ex- 
pected of a thinking man that he would take the same pains over 
the burial of an Anytus, as he would over a Socrates, and that he 
‘would place the same barrow or the same sepulchre over cach” 'C. 
Cels. iv. 59). Again, “ Vhe dwelling-place of the reasoning so il is 
not to be flung irreverently aside, like that of the irrational soul; 
and more than this, we Christians believe that the reverence paid to 
a body that has been tenanted by a reasoning soul passes to Aim 
also who has received a soul which by means of such an instrument 
has fought a good fight,” Vili. 30. 


VOL, V. 


who have bewailed with loud yoice the mis- 
fortune that has befallen them in this loss of 
their father. But what can I do? How can 
I force my tongue to the service of the theme, 
thus heavily weighted, and shackled, as it were, 
by this calamity? How shall I open my mouth 
thus subdued to speechlessness? How shall I 
give free utterance to a voice now habitually 
sinking to the pathetic tone of lamentations? 
How can I lift up the eyes of my soul, veiled as. 
Tai with this darkness of misfortune ? Who will 
| pierce for me this deep dark cloud of grief, and 
light up again, as out of a clear sky, the bright 
ray of peace? From what quarter will that ray 
shine forth, now that our star has set? Oh! 
evil moonless night that gives no hope of any 
star! With what an opposite meaning, as com- 
pared with those of late, are our words uttered 
in this place now! ‘Then we rejoiced with the 
song of marriage, now we give way to piteous 
lamentation for the sorrow that has befallen 
us! Then we chanted an epithalamium, but 
now a funeral dirge! You remember the day 
when we entertained you at the feast of that 
spiritual marriage, and brought home the virgin 
bride to the house of her noble bridegroom ; 
when to the best of our ability we proffered the 
wedding gifts of our praises, both giving and 
receiving joy in turn?, But now our delight 
has been changed to lamentation, and our 
festal garb become sackcloth. It were better, 
maybe, to suppress our woe, and to hide our 
'crief in silent seclusion, so as not to disturb the 


| children of the bride-chamber, divested as we are 
of the bright marriage garment, and clothed in- 
stead with the black robe of the preacher. For 
since that noble bridegroom has been taken from 
us, sorrow has all at once clothed us in the garb 
of black; nor is it possible for us to indulge in 
the usual cheerfulness of our conversation, since 
Envy 3 has stripped us of our proper and be- 


2 This all refers to the very recent installation of Gregory of 
Nazianzum in the episcopal chair of Constantinople: on which 
occasion also Gregory of Nyssa seems to have preached. 

3 Casaubon very strongly condemns the sentiment here expressed, 
as savouring more of heathenisin than Christianity. He gives other 
instances, in which the loss from the death of friends and good men is 
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coming dress. Rich in blessings we came to 
you; now we leave you bare and poor. The 
lamp we held right above our head, shining 
with the rich fulness of light, we now carry 
away quenched, its bright flame all dissolved 
into smoke and dust. We held our great 
treasure in an earthen vessel. Vanished is the 
treasure, and the earthen vessel, emptied of its 
wealth, is restored to them who gave it 4 What 
shall we say who have consigned it? What 
answer will they make by whom it is demanded 
back? Oh! miserable shipwreck! How, even 
with the harbour around us, have we gone to 
pieces with our hopes! How has the vessel, 
fraught with a thousand bales of goods, sunk 
with all its cargo, and left us destitute who were 
once so rich! Where is that bright sail which 
was ever filled by the Holy Ghost? Where is 
that safe helm of our souls which steered us 
while we sailed unhurt over the swelling waves 
of heresy? Where that immovable anchor of 
intelligence which held us in absolute Sccurity 
and repose atter our toils? Where that excel- 
lent pilot 5 who steered our bark to its heavenly. 
goal? Is, then, what has happened of small 
moment, and is my passionate grief unreasoning? 
Is it not rather that I reach not the full extent 
of our loss, though I exceed in the loudness of 
my expression of grief? Lend me, oh lend 
me, my brethren, the tear of sympathy. When 
you were glad we shared your gladness. Repay 
us, therefore, this sad recompense. “ Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice®.” This we have 
done. It is for you to return it by “‘ weeping 
with them that weep.” It happened once that 
a strange people bewailed the loss of the patri- 
arch Jacob, and made the misfortune of another 
people their own, when his united family trans- 
ported their father out of Egypt, and lamented 
in another land the loss that had befallen them. 
They all prolonged their mourning over him 
for thirty days and as many nights’. Ye, there- 
fore, that are brethren, and of the same kindred, 
do as they who were of another kindred did. 
On that occasion the tear of strangers was shed 
in common with that of countrymen; be it 
shed in common now, for common is the grief. 
Behold these your patriarchs. All these are 
children of our Jacob. All these are children 


attributed by Christian writers to the envy of a Higher Power, 
That the disturbed state of the Church should be attributed by 


Gregory Nazianzen to “ Envy” is well enough, but he in the same 
strain as his namesake speaks thus in connection with the death of 
his darling brother Casarius, and of Dasil. Our Gregory uses the 
word also in lamenting Pulcheria and Flacilla, It only proves, 


however, how strong the habit still wasof using heathen expressions. 

4 The text is trols dedwxdow eravacwserat, The people of 
Antioch must here be referred to, if the text is to stand. 

5 Meletius was president of the Council. 

6 Rom. xi. 15. : 

7 According to Gen. |. 3, the Egyptian mourning was seventy 
days, but there is no precise mention of the length of the Israelites 
moufning, except that at Atad, beyond the Jordan, they appear to 
have rested, on their way up, and mourned for seven days. 
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of the free-woman 8, No one is base born, no 
one supposititious. Nor indeed would it haye 
become that Saint to introduce into the nobility 
of the family of Iaith a bond-woman’s kindred. 
Therefore is he our father because he was the 
father of our father?. Ye have just heard what 
and how great things an Ephraim and a Man- 
asses' related of their father, and how the 
wonders of the story surpassed description. 
Give me also leave tospeak on them. For this 
beatification of him from henceforth incurs no 
risk. Neither fear I Envy; for what worse evil 
can it do me? Know, then, what the man 
was ; one of the nobility of the East, blameless, 
just, genuine, devout, innocent of any evil deed. 
Indeed the great Job will not be jealous if he 
who imitated him be decked with the like testi- 
monials of praise. But Envy, that has an eye 
for all things fair, cast a bitter glance upon our 
blessedness ; and one who stalks up and down 
the world also stalked in our midst, and broadly 
stamped the foot-mark of affliction on our happy 
state. It is not herds of oxen or sheep? that 
he has maltreated, unless in a mystical sense 
one transfers the idea of a flock to the Church. 
It is not in these that we have received injury 
from Envy; it is not in asses or camels that 
he has wrought us loss, neither has he excruci- 
ated our bodily feelings by a wound in the 
flesh; no, but he has robbed us of our very 
head. And with that head have gone away 
from us the precious organs of our senses. 
That eye which beheld the things of heaven is 
no longer ours, nor that ear which listened to 
the Divine voice, nor that tongue with its pure 
devotion to truth 3. Where is that sweet serenity 
of his eyes? Where that bright smile upon his 
lips? Where that courteous right hand with 
fingers outstretched to accompany the benedic- 
tion of the mouth. I feel an impulse, as if I 
were on the stage, to shout aloud for our cal- 
amity. Oh! Church, I pity you. To you, the 
city of Antioch, I address my words. I pity 
you for this sudden reversal. How has your 
beauty been despoiled! How have you been 
robbed of your ornaments! How suddenly 
has the flower faded! “Verily the grass 
withereth and the flower thereof falleth away +.” 
What evil eye, what witchery of drunken malice 
has intruded on that distant Church? What is 
there to compensate her loss? The fountain has 
failed. The stream has dried up. Again has 
water been turned into bloods, Oh! the sad 
tidings which tell the Church of her calamity! 


8 Gal. iv. 31. 

9 fe. the Reithual father of Basil, the ‘‘ father” (brother really) 
of Gregory. 

fe. preachers (perhaps of the /gyAt/an Church) who had pre- 
ceded Gregory, spiritual sons of Basil, and so of Meletius, in the 
direct line of blessing. See Gen, xlviil. 5. : 

2, ¢. as those of Job. 3 ro ayroy avabna THs aAnPetas. 
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Who shall say to the children that they have no 
more a father? Who shall tell the Bride she 
is awidow? Alas for their woes! What did 
they send out? What do they receive back? 
They sent forth an ark, they receive back a 
coffin. The ark, my brethren, was that man 
of God; an ark containing in itself the Divine 
and mystic things. There was the golden vessel 
full of Divine manna, that celestial food® In 
it were the Tables of the Covenant written on 
the tablets of the heart, not with ink but by the 
Spirit of the living God’. For on that pure 
heart no gloomy or inky thought was imprinted. 
In it, too, were the pillars, the steps, the chapters, 
the lamps, the mercy-seat, the baths, the veils 
of the entrances. In it was the rod of the 
priesthood, which budded in the hands of our 
Saint; and whatever else we have heard the Ark 
contained ® was all held in the soul of that man. 
But in their stead what is there now? Let 
description cease. Cloths of pure white linen, 
scarves of silk, abundance of perfumes and 
spices ; the loving muniticence of a modest and 
beattiful lady 9% For it must be told, so as to 
be for a memorial of her *, what she did for that 
Priest when, without stint, she poured the 
alabaster box of ointment on his head. But 
the treasure preserved within, what isit? Bones, 
now dead, and which even before dissolution 
had rehearsed their dying, the sad memorials 
of our affliction. Oh! what a cry like that of 
old will be heard in Rama, Rachel weeping ?, 
not for her children but for a husband, and 
admitting not of consolation. Let alone, ye 
that would console; let alone; force not on us 
your consolation 3. Let the widow indulge the 
deepness of her grief. Let her feel the loss 
that has been inflicted on her. Yet she is not 
without previous practice in separation. In 
those contests in which our athlete was engaged 
she had before been trained to bear to be lett. 
Certainly you must remember how a previous 
sermon to ours related to you the contests of 
the man; how throughout, even in the very 
number of his contests, he had maintained the 
glory of the Holy Trinity, which he ever glori- 
fied; for there were three trying attacks that he 
had to repel. You have heard the whole series 
of his labours, what he was in the first, what in 
the middle, and what in the last. I deem it 


6 Ps. Ixxviii. «5; Wisd. xvi. 20: but 7 Hes not rpobiis, must 
have been the reading in the MS. which Sifanus used, “ plena 
ceelestium deliciarum,” 

w Jer, xxxi. 33:5 Heb. xi. 16, 

8 The above description enumerates the whole furniture of the 
Tabernacle. * According to Heb. ix. 4, all that was actually in the 
Ark was, the pot of manna, Aaron's rod that budded, and the Tables 
of the Covenant. See also Exod. xvi. 333 XX¥. 37-40 

9 Flacilla, the wife of the Emperor [heodosius. 

1S, Matt. xxvi. 13: S. Mark xiv. 9. 

2 Jer. xxxi. 15. 

3 This is from the LXX, of Is. xxit. 4, un Karcoxvonte rapa- 
kaAdeiy we ert TO TUY TPA, x.7,A.: ‘ Nolite contendere ut me con- 
soleminisuper contritione :"” S, Jerome. Ducaus has rightly restored 
this, for cateoxvonrac. 


superfluous to repeat what has been so well 
described. Yet it may not be out of place to 
add just so much as this. When that Church 2; 
so sound in the faith, at the first beheld the man, 
she saw features truly formed + after the image 
of God, she saw love welling forth, she saw 
grace poured around his lips,-a consummate 
perfection of humility beyond which it is im- 
possible to conceive any thing further, a gentle- 
ness like that of David, the understanding of 
Solomon, a goodness like that of Moses, a strict- 
ness as of Samuel, a chastity as of Joseph, the 
skill of a Daniel, a zeal for the faith such as was 
in the great Elijah, a purity of body like that of 
the lofty-minded John 5, an unsurpassable love 
as of Paul. She saw the concurrence of so 
many excellences in one soul, and, thrilled 
with a blessed affection, she loved him, her 
own bridegroom, with a pure and virtuous 
passion. But ere she could accomplish her 
desire, ere she could satisfy her longing, while 
still in the fervour of her passion, she was left 
desolate, when those trying times called the 
athlete to his contests. While, then, he was 
engaged in these toilsome strugales for religion, 
she remained chaste and kept the marriage vow. 
A long time intervened, during which one, with 
adulterous intent®, made an attempt upon the 
immaculate bridal-chamber. But the Bride 
remained undefiled; and again there was a 
return, and again an exile. And thus it 
happened thrice, until the Lord dispelled the 
gloom of that heresy, and sending forth a ray 
of peace gave us the hope of some respite from 
these lengthened troubles 7. But when at length 
they had seen each other, when there was a 
renewal of those chaste joys and spiritual de- 
sires, when the flame of love had again been 
lit, all at once his last departure breaks off the 
enjoyment. He came toadorn you as his bride, 
he failed not in the eagerness of his zeal, he 
placed on this fair union the chaplets of blessing, 
in imitation of his Master. As did the Lord 
at Cana of Galilee’, so here did this imitator 
of Christ. ‘The Jewish waterpots, which were 
filled with the water of heresy, he filled with 
genuine wine, changing its nature by the power 
of his faith. How often did he set before you 
a chalice, but not of wine, when with that sweet 


4 rpdawmrov adnias HEMOpY howevov, This is the reading of the 
best MSS. Morell has aAcéws. 

5 nara tov bumAov 'lwavyypy ev TH) ai Bopta Tov gwuatos. Sifanus 
translates ‘‘inteyritate corporis ornatum.”” Rupp rejects the idea that 
the John who “ Should not die” is here meanct: and thinks that the 
epithet, and ad@opia ( = the more technical af@apeta) point to the 
monasticism ot John the Baptist. 

6 He alludes here to Paulinus and Demophilus, two Arians 
mentioned by Socrates and Sozomen. 

7 In 379 the Council of Antioch settled the schism of Antioch, 
which seemed as if it would disturb the whole East, and even the 
West. Even the Catholics of Antioch had been divided, between 
Meletius and Paulinus, since the days of Julian. It was settled thar, 
at the death of either, the other should succeed to his ‘ diocese.” 
Gregory himself was present, BOG ninth month alter his. brother 
Basil’s death. 8S. John ii, 
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voice he poured out in rich abundance the 
wine of Grace, and presented to you the full 
and varied feast of reason! He went first with 
the blessing of his words, and then his illustrious 
disciples were employed in distributing his 
teaching to the multitude. 7 

We, too, were glad, and made our own the 
glory of your nation’. Up to this point how: 
bright and happy is our narrative. What a 
blessed thing it were with this to bring our| 
sermon toanend. But after these things what 
follows? “Call for the mourning women ',” as 
says the prophet Jeremiah. In no other way 
can the burning heart cool down, swelling as it 
is with its affliction, unless it relieves itself by 
sobs and tears. Formerly the hope of his re- 
turn consoled us for the pang of separation, but 
now he has been torn from us by that final 
separation. <A huge intervening chasm is fixed | 
between the Church and him. He rests indeed 
in the bosom of Abraham, but there exists not | 
one who might bring the drop of water to cool the | 
tongue of the agonized. Gone is that beauty, | 
silent is that voice, closed are those lips, fled 
that grace. Our happy state has become a tale | 
that is told. Elijah of old time caused grief to 
the people of Israel when he soared from earth 
to God. But Elisha? consoled them for the | 
loss by being adorned with the mantle of his 
master. But now our wound is beyond heal- 
ing; our Elijah has been caught up, and no 
Elisha left behind in his place. You have heard 
certain mournful and lamenting words of Jere- 
miah, with which he bewailed Jerusalem as a 
deserted city, and how among other expressions 
of passionate grief he added this, “ The ways of | 
Zion do mourn3,.” These words were uttered 
then, but now they have been realized. For 
when the news of our calamity shall have been 
spread abroad, then will the ways be full of 
mourning crowds, and the sheep of his flock 
will pour themselves forth, and like the Nine- 
vites utter the voice of lamentation 4, or, rather, 
will lament more bitterly than they. For in 
their case their mourning released them from 
the cause of their fear, but with these no hope 
of release from their distress removes their need 
of mourning. I know, too, of another utterance 
of Jeremiah, which is reckoned among the books 
of the Psalms5; it is that which he made over 


9 Gregory is here addressing men of Antioch, though he said 
before that that city was too distant yet to have heard the news, 
They must have been the bishops of the neighbourhood of An- 
tioch and other Christians from the diocese of Meletius, then present 
in the capital. Jer. 1x. 17. * 2 Kings ii. 

3 Lam.i. 4. ‘The ways of Zion do mourn.” The best of the 
‘three readings here is jxovoare, adopted by Krabinger. 

4 Jonah it. 5. 

5 Ps. cxxxvii. 
Tepeptov (which the Vulgate follows), implies that it is “a Davidic 
song springing from Jeremiah’s heart.” But “‘ beginning with per- | 
fects, this Psalm is evidently not written during the ume of the | 
Exile, but in recollection of it: Delitzsch. Some see resemblances | 


The title of this Psalm in LXX., T@ Aavid (dia) | 


to Ezekiel in it. The poplar is meant, not the weeping-willow, 
which is not met with wild in anterior Asia, 
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rp reece ges te a 


the captivity of Israel. The words run thus: 
“We hung our harps.upon the willows, and 
condemned ourselves as well as our harps to 
silence.” I make this song my own. For 
when I see the confusion of heresy, this cozfusron 
is Babylon®. And when I see the flood of 
trials that pours in upon us from this confusion, 
I say that these are “the waters of Babylon by 
which we sit down, and weep ” because there is 
no one to guide us over them. Even if you 
mention the zez//ows, and the Arps that hung 
thereon, that part also of the figure shall be 
mine. For in truth our life is among willows 7, 
the willow being a fruitless tree, and the sweet 
fruit of our life having all withered away. 
Therefore have we become fruitless willows, 
and the harps of love we hung upon those trees 
are idle and unvibrating. ‘‘If I forget thee, oh 
Jerusalem,” he adds, ‘““may my right hand be 
forgotten.” Suffer me to make a slight altera- 
tion in that text. It is not we who have for- 
gotten the right hand, but the right hand that 
has forgotten us: and the “tongue has cleaved 
to the roof of” his own “ mouth,” and barred the 
passage of his words, so that we can never again 
hear that sweet voice. But let me have all 
tears wiped away, for I feel that I am indulging 
more than is nght in this womanish sorrow for 
our loss. 

Our Bridegroom has not been taken from us. 
He stands in our midst, though we see him not. 
The Priest is within the holy place. He is 
entered into that within the veil, whither our 
forerunner Christ has entered for us®. He has 
left behind him the curtain of the flesh. No 
longer does he pray to the type or shadow of 
the things in heaven, but he looks upon the 
very embodiment of these realities. No longer 
through a glass darkly does he intercede with 
God, but face to face he intercedes with Him: 
and he intercedes for us9, and for the “ negli- 
gences and ignorances” of the people. He 
has put away the coats of skin"; no need is 
there now for the dwellers in paradise of such 
garments as these; but he wears the raiment 
which the purity of his life has woven into a 
glorious dress. ‘Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death?” of such a man, or rather 
it is not death, but the breaking of bonds, as it 
is said, “Thou hast broken my bonds asunder.” 


6 Gen. xi. 9. 

7 év iréats. The best MSS. support this reading, so that Kra- 
binger has not dared to alter it to trea, as Morell’s MS. Sifanus 
has ‘* plane enim in salicibus vita consistit;”’ but Rupp, ‘ Unser 
Leben ist in der That ein Weidengebiische.” [In Bellarmine’s mys- 
tical interpretation the willows are the citizens of Babylon, who 
resemble willows ‘in being unfruitful, bitter in themselves, and 
dwelling by choice in the midst of Babylon,” to whom the instru- 
ments of worldly mirth are left. 

8 Heb. vi. 20. 

9 Doubtless an allusion to Rom. xi. 2; ‘how he (Elias) maketh 
intercession to Gol against Israel;"” but here Meletius departed 
intercedes for the people, and the Intercession of Saints is clearly 
intimated, : 


1 Gen. iii. 21. 8 Ps. cxvi. 15. 16. 
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FUNERAL ORATION ON MELETIUS. S17, 


Simeon has been let depart3. He has been 
freed from the bondage of the body. The 
“snare is broken and the bird hath flown 
away +.” He has left Egypt behind, this mate- 
rial life. He has crossed5, not this Red Sea 
of ours, but the black gloomy sea of life. He 
has entered upon the land of promise, and holds 
high converse with God upon the mount. He 
has loosed the sandal of his soul, that with the 
pure step of thought he may set foot upon that 
holy land where there is the Vision of God. 
Having therefore, brethren, this consolation, do 
ye, who are conveying the bones of our Joseph 
to the place of blessing, listen to the exhorta- 
tion of Paul: ‘Sorrow not as others who have 
no hope ©.” Speak to the people there; relate 
the glorious tale ; speak of the incredible wonder, 
how the people in their myriads, so densely 
crowded together as to look like a sea of heads, 
became all one continuous body, and like some 
watery flood surged around the procession bear- 
ing his remains. Tell them how the fair? 
David distributed himself, in divers ways-and 
manners, among innumerable ranks of people, 
and danced before that ark* in the midst of 
men of the same and of different language 9. 
Tell them how the streams of fire, from the 
succession of the lamps, flowed along in an 
unbroken track of licht, and extended so far 
that the eye could not reach them. Tell them 
of the eager zeal of all the people, of his joining 


3 Gen. xliii. 23: S. Luke ii. 30. # Ps. cxxiv. 7. 

5S Morell reads here, ‘‘ Moses has left,” *‘ Moses has crossed ;’ 
but Krabinger has no doubt that this word is due to a gloss upon 
the text. The Scholiast Nicetas ‘on Gregory Naz., Ovat. 38) well 
explains this use of ‘‘ Ecypt”: “ Egypt is sometimes taken for this 
present world, sometimes for the flesh, sometimes for sin, sometimes 
for ignorance, sometimes for mischief.” 

© x Thess. iv. 13. ; 

7 wadds. ‘‘Attice# urbanitatis proprium,” Krabinger. But 
David is described as “ of a fair countenance.” 

8 2Sam. vi. 14. ‘That ark,” very probably refers to the re- 
mains of Meletius, not to the coffin or bier. Vhe human body is 
called by this very term (axjvos, tabernacle), 2 Cor. v. rand 4, nor, 
was the word inthis sense unknown to Plato, The body of Meletius 
has been already called a xiBwrds. . ; 

9 érepoyAusaaots : Kai év xe(Acouy érépocs is added (cf. t Cor. xiv. 
a1: Is. xxviii. rz), in the text of Morell, but none of Krabinger’s 
MSS. recognize these words. 


“the company of Apostles *,” and how the nap- 
kins that bound his face were plucked away to 
make amulets for the faithful. Let it be adde.l 
to your narration how the Emperor? showed in 
his countenance his sorrow for this misfortune, 
and rose from his throne, and how the whole 
city joined the funeral procession of the Saint. 
Moreover console each other with the following 
words ; it is a good medicine that Solomon 3 
has for sorrow ; for he bids wine be given to the 
sorrowful ; saying this to us, the labourers in 
the vineyard : “Give,” therefore, “your wine to 
those that are in sorrow 4,” not that wine which 
produces drunkenness, plots against the senses, 
and destroys the body, but such as gladdens 
the heart, the wine which the Prophet recom- 
mends when he says: “Wine maketh glad the 
heart of man5.” Pledge each other in that 
liquor undiluted ®and with the unstinted goblets 
of the word, that thus our grief may be turned 
to joy and gladness, by the grace of the Only- 
begotten Son of God, through Whom be glory 
to God, even the Father, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


yay arogTOAwy THY ovoKyviay (etmare) : ‘f Thirteenth Apostle!” 
was in these times a usual expression of the highest praise. It was 
even heard in the applause given to living preachers. But if 
etmatre cannot bear so extended a meaning, some fiineral banquet of 
the ‘‘apostles” assembled at the Council is alluded to: or else 
remembering the use of oxyvos just above) ‘‘ the lying in state 
in an Apostle’s Church,” in the cavital: cf. above, “his joining the 
Apostolic band axed his departure to Clirist.” = Theodosius. 

3 Iris only the Rablis that make Lemuel, the author of the last 
chapter of Proverbs, the same as Solomon: Grotius identifies him 
with Hezekiah. Some Gerinan commentators regard him as the 
chief of an Arab tribe, on the borders of Palestine, and brother of 
Agur, author of ch. xxx. But the suggestion of Eichhorn and 
Ewald is the more probable, that Lemuel isan ideal name signifying 
“*tor God,” the true King who leads a life consecrated to Jehovah. 

+ Prov..xxxi. 6. Just above mpds muas is the reading of Kra- 
binger’s MSS. and of the Paris Editt.: Sifanus and Duczeus have 
rendered wuas. 

5 S. Gregory has misapplied both this passage from Ps, civ. 
15 and the previous one from Prov. xxxi. 6. An attentive con- 
sideration of them shows that they do not lend themselves to the 
use he has made of them. 

® Zwpotépw. For the comparative see Lobeck, 4d Phrynich. 
p. 146: precgorepw is the common faulty reading, These words are 
joined closely to what precedes in the MSS. Then, in what follows, 
‘*the unstinted goblets of the word,” rvevuarcxod is rightly omitted 
before Adyou : ‘‘and gladness’’ (kat ayaAAtacts) is rightly added, 
as itis joined with evdpoovry in Ps. xlv. 15; and by Gregory hii- 
self, /x Diem Nat. Christ, (pp. 340 and 352), and a Bape, Chresca 


(p. 377): 
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ON THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 


A SERMON FOR THE DAY OF THE 
LIGHTS.: 


Now I recognize my own flock: to-day I. 


behold the wonted figure of the Church, when, | 


turning with aversion from the occupation even 
of the cares of the flesh, you come together in 
your undiminished numbers for the service of 
God —when the people crowds the house, 
coming within the sacred sanctuary, and when 
the multitude that can find no place within fills 
the space outside in the precincts like bees. 
For of them some are at their labours within, 
while others outside hum around the hive. So 
do, my children: and never abandon this 
zeal. For I confess that I feel a shepherd’s 
affections, and I wish, when I am set upon this 
watch-tower, to see the flock gathered round 
about the mountain’s foot: and when it so 
happens to me, I am filled with wonderful 
earnestness, and work with pleasure at my 
sermon, as the shepherds do at their rustic 
strains. But when things are otherwise, and 
you are straying in distant wanderings, as you 
did but lately, the last Lord’s Day, I am much 
troubled, and glad to be silent ; and I consider 
the question of flight from hence, and seek for 
the Carmel of the prophet Elijah, or for some 
rock without inhabitant ; for men in depression 
naturally choose loneliness and solitude. But 


now, when I see you thronging here with all | 


your families, I am reminded of the prophetic 
saying, which Isaiah proclaimed from afar off, 
addressing by anticipation the Church with her 
fair and numerous children :—‘‘ Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as doves with their 
young to me?”? Yes, and he adds moreover 
this also, “The place is too strait for me; give 
place that I may dwell3.” For these predictions 
the power of the Spirit made with reference to 
the populous Church of God, which was after- 
wards to fill the whole world from end to end 
of the earth. 


t That is, for the Festival of the Epiphany or Theophany, when 
the Eastern Church commemorates especially the Thiptism of our 
Lord. 4 Is, lx. 8 (LX), 3 Is. xlix. 20. 


The time, then, has come, and bears in its 
> baie se the remembrance of holy mysteries, 
| purifying man, — mysteries which purge out 
from soul and body even that sin which is hard 
to cleanse away, and which bring us back to 
that fairness of our first estate which God, the 
best of artificers, impressed upon us. Therefore 
it is that you, the initiated people, are gathered 
together ; and you bring also that people who 
have not made trial of them, leading, like good 
fathers, by careful guidance, the uninitiated to 
the perfect reception of the faith. I for my 
part rejoice over both;—over you that are 
initiated, because you are enriched with a great 
gift: over you that are uninitiated, because you 
have a fair expectation of hope—remission of 
what is to be accounted for, release from bond- 
age, close relation to God, free boldness of 
speech, and in place of servile subjection 
equality with the angels. For these things, and 
all that follow from them, the grace of Baptism 
secures and conveys to us. Therefore let us 
leave the other matters of the Scriptures for 
other occasions, and abide by the topic set 
before us, offering, as far as we may, the gifts 
that are proper and fitting for the feast: for 
each festival demands its own treatment. So 
‘we welcome a marriage with wedding songs; 
for mourning we bring the due offering with 
funeral strains; in times of business we speak 
seriously, at times of festivity we relax the con- 
centration and strain of our minds; but each 
time we keep free from disturbance by things 
that are alien to its character. 

Christ, then, was born as it were a few 
days ago—He Whose generation was before 
all things, sensible and intellectual. To-day 
He is baptized by John that He might cleanse 
him who was defiled, that He might bring the 
Spirit from above, and exalt man to heaven, 
that he who had fallen might be raised up and 
he who had cast him down might be put to 
shame. And marvel not if God showed so 
great earnestness in our cause: for it was with 
care on the part of him who did us wrong that 
the plot was laid against us; it is with forethought 
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on the part of our Maker that we are saved. And) 


. ON THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 519 


He cometh or whither He goeth®.” He blesses 


he, that evil charmer, framing his new device|the body that is baptized, and the water that 


of sin against our race, drew along his serpent | 
train, a disguise worthy of his own intent, enter- 
ing in his impurity into what was like himself, — 
dwelling, 
will, in that creeping thing. But Christ, the 
repairer of his evil-doing, assumes manhood in 


its fulness, and saves man, and becomes the} 
type and figure of us all, to sanctify, the first-| 


fruits of every action, and leave to His servants 
no doubt in their zeal for the tradition. Baptism, 


then, is a purification from sins, a remission of 


trespasses, a cause of renovation and regener- 
ation. By regeneration, understand regener- 
ation conceived in thought, not discerned by 
bodily sight. For we shall not, according to 
the Jew Nicodemus and his somewhat dull 
intelligence, change the old man into <a child, 
nor shall we form anew him who is wrinkled 
and gray-headed to tenderness and youth, if we 


bring back the man again into his mother’s | 


wombs: but we do bring back, by royal grace, 
him who bears the scars of sin, and has 


grown old in evil habits, to the innocence of 


the babe. For as the child new-born is free 
from accusations and from penaltics, so too the 
child of regeneration has nothing for which 
to answer, being released by royal bounty 
from accountability+. And this gift it is not 


earthly and mundane as he was in| 


the water that bestows (for in that case it were. 


a thing more exalted than all creation), but the! 


command of God, and the visitation of the 
Spirit that comes sacramentally to se 


t us free. | 


But water serves to express the cleansing. For, 


since we are wont by washing in water to render 
our body clean when it is soiled by dirt or mud, 


| 


we therefore apply it also in the sacramental | 


action, and display the spiritual brightness by 
that which is subject to our senses. Let us 
however, if it seems well, persevere in enquiring 
more fully and more minutely concerning Bap- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tism, starting, as from the fountain-head, from) 
the Scriptural declaration, ‘‘ Except a man be) 


born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter | 
hj} will into the fire? But when God was pleased 


into the kingdom of Gods.” Why are both 
named, and why is not the Spirit alone 
accounted sufficient for the completion of 
Baptism ? 
pound, not simple : and therefore the cognate 
and similar medicines are assigned for healing 


to him who is twofold and conglomerate :—for | 


his visible body, water, the sensible element, — 


for his soul, which we cannot see, the Spirit. 
of one of the prophets, though it was but a 


invisible, invoked by faith, present unspeakably. 
For “the Spirit breathes where He wills, and 
thou hearest His voice, but canst not tell whence 


4 The language of this passage, if strictly taken, seems to imply 
a denial of original sin; but it is ag ee not intended to be so 
understood. S. John iit, 3. 


Man, as we know full well, is com- | 
| again, at another time, he smote the waters, and 


baptizes. Despise not, therefore, the Divine 
laver, nor think lightly of it, asa common thing, 
on account of the use of water. For the power 
that operates is mighty, and wonderful are the 
things that are wrought thereby. For this holy 
altar, too, by which I stand, is stone, ordinary 
in its nature, nowise different from the other 
slabs of stone that build our houses and adorn 
our pavements ; but seeing. that it was conse- 
crated to the service of God, and received the 
benediction, it is a holy table, an altar undefiled, 
no longer touched by the hands of all, but of 
the priests alone, and that with reverence. The 
bread again is at first? common bread, but when 
the sacramental action consecrates it, it is called, 
and becomes, the Body of Christ. So with the 
sacramental oil; so with the wine: though be- 
fore the benediction they are of little value, 
each of them, after the sanctification bestowed 
by the Spirit, has its several operation. The 
same power of the word, again, also makes the 
priest venerable and honourable, separated, 
by the new blessing bestowed upon him, from 
his community with the mass of men. While 
but yesterday he was one of the mass, one 
of the people, he is suddenly rendered a guide, 
a president, a teacher of righteousness, an 
instructor in hidden mysteries; and this he 
does? without being at all changed in body or 
in form; but, while continuing to be in all 
appearance the man he was before, being, by 
some unseen power and grace, transformed in 
respect of his unscen soul to the higher con- 
dition. And so there are many things, which 
if you consider you will see that their appear- 
ance is contemptible, but the things they 
accomplish are mighty: and this is especially 
the case when you collect from the ancient 
history? instances cognate and similar to the 
subject of our inquiry. The rod of Moses was 
a hazel wand. And what is that, but common 
wood that every hand cuts and carries, and 
fashions to what use it chooses, and casts as it 


to accomplish by that rod those wonders, lofty, 
and passing the power of language to express, 
the wood was changed into a serpent. And 


now made the water blood, now made to issue 
forth a countless brood of frogs: and again he 
divided the sea, severed to its depths without 
flowing together again, Likewise the mantle 


goat’s skin, made Elisha renowned in the whole 
world. And the wood of the Cross is of saving 
6 S. John iit. 8. 7 Or “‘up'to a certain point of time.” 


8 Thatis, “these functions he fulfils.” 
9 ¥. e. feom the Old Testament Scriptures. 
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efficacy * for all men, though it is, as I am in- 
formed, a piece of a poor tree, less valuable 
than most trees are. So a bramble bush 
showed to Moses the manifestation of the 
presence of God: so the remains of Elisha 
raised a dead man to life; so clay gave sight 
to him that was blind from the womb. And all 
these things, though they were matter without 
soul or sense, were made the means for the per- 
formance of the great marvels wrought by them, 
when they rec eived the power of God. Now, 
bya similar train of reasoning, water also, though 
it is nothing else than water, renews the man 
to spiritual regeneration 2, when the grace from 
above hallows it. And if any one answers me 
again by raising a difficulty, with his questions 
and doubts, continually asking and inquiring 
Aew water and the sacramental act that is per- 
formed therein regenerate, I most justly reply 
to him, “Show me the mode of that ernie 
ation which is after the flesh, and I will explain 
to you the power of regeneration in the soul.” 
You will say perhaps, by way of giving an ac 
count of the matter, “It is the cause of the 
seed which makes the man.” J.earn then from 
us in return, that hallowed water cleanses and 
illuminates the man. And if you again object 
to me your ‘“ How?” T shall more vehemently 
cry in answer, “ How does the fluid and ftorm- 
less substance become a man?” and so the 
argument as it advances will be exercised 
on everything through all creation. How does 
heaven exist? how earth? how sea? how every 
single thing? For everywhere men’s reason- 
ing, perplexed in the attempt at discovery, 
falls back upon this syllable ‘‘ how,” as those 
who cannot walk fall back upon a seat. To 
speak concisely, everywhere the 
God and His operation are incomprehensible, 
and incapable of being reduced to rule, 


producing whatever He wills, while concealing | 


from us the minute knowledge of His operation. 
Hence also the blessed David, applying his 
mind to the magnificence of creation, and filled 
with perplexed wonder in his soul, spake that 
verse which is sung by all, “O Lord, how mani- 
fold are Thy works: in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all3.” The wisdom he perceived : 
but the art of the wisdom he could not discover. 

Let us then leave the task of searching into 


* The reference appears to be not to the Cross as the instrument 
of that Death which was of saving efficacy, but to miraculous cures, 
real or reputed, effected by means of the actual wood of the Cross, 
The argument seems to require that we should understand the Cross 
itself, and not only the sacrifice offered upon it, to be the means ier 
producing wondrous effects: and the graminatic al construction 
favours this view. S. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the extensive 
distribution of fragments of the Cross (Cat. x. 19’, but this is probably 
one of the earliest references to miracles worked by their means. 


? fe. regeneration perceived by the mind (von) as distinct 
from apy regeneration of which the senses could take cognizance. 
3 Ps. civ. 24. The Psalm i is the prefi itory Psalm at Vespers in 


the present service of the Eastern Church, S. Gregory seems to 


indicate some such daily use in his own time. 


power of 


what is beyond human power, and seek rather 
that which shows signs of being partly within 
our comprehension : ~ what is the reason wliy 
the cleansing is effected by water? and to what 
purpose are the three immersions ie 
That which the fathers taught, and which our 
mind has received and assented to, is as fol- 
lows :—We recognize four elements, of which 
the world is composed, which every one knows 
even if their names are not spoken ; but if it js 
well, for the sake of the more simple, to tell 
lyou their names, they are fire and air, earth 
and water. Now our God and Saviour, in ful- 
'filling the Dispensation for our sakes, went 
beneath the fourth of these, the earth, that He 
jmight raise up life from thence. And we in 
‘receiving Baptism, in imitation of our Lord and 
Teacher and Guide, are not indeed buried in 
the earth (for this is the shelter of the body that 
is entirely dead, covering the infirmity and decay 
of our nature), but coming to the element akin 
to earth, to water, we conceal ourselves in that 
as the Saviour did in the carth.: and by doing 
| this thrice we represent for ourselves that grace 
of the Resurrection which was wrought in three 
days : and this we do, not receiving the sacra- 
ment in silence, but while there are spoken over 
us the Names of the Three Sacred Persons on 
Whom we believed, in Whom we also hope, 
‘from Whom comes to us both the fact of our 
present and the fact of our future existence. It 
may be thou art offended, thou who contendest 
boldly against the glory of the Spirit, and that 
ithou grudgest to the Spirit that veneration 
wherewith He is reverenced by the godly. 
Leave off contending with me: resist, if thou 
canst, those words of the Lord which gave to 
men the rule of the Baptismal invocation. What 
“ Baptizing them 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


isays the Lord’s command ? 


easily |in the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
How in the Name o: 


of the Holy Ghost 4.” 
the Father? Because He is the primal cause 
of all things. How.in the Name of the Son? 
Because He is the Maker of the Creation. How 
in the Name of the Holy Ghost? Because He 
is the power perfecting all. We bow ourselves 
therefore before the Father, that we may be 
sanctified : before the Son also we » bow, that the 
same end may be fulfilled: we bow also before 
the Holy Ghost, that we may be made what He 
is in fact and in Name. There is not a dis- 
tinction in the sanctification, in the sense that 
the Father sanctifies more, the Son less, the 
Holy Spirit in a less degree than the other 
Two. Why then dost thou divide the Three 
Persons into fragments of different natures, 
and make Three Gods, unlike one to another, 
whilst from all thou dost receive one and the 


| 


same grace? 
4S. Matt. xxvii. 19. 
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As, however, examples always render an 
argument more vivid to the hearers, I propose 
to instruct the mind of the blasphemers by an 
illustration, explaining, by means of earthly and 
lowly matters, those matters which are great, 
and invisible to the senses. If it befel thee 
to be enduring the misfortune of captivity 
among enemies, to be in bondage and in misery, 
to be groaning for that ancient freedom which 
thou once hadst—and if all at once three men, 
who were notable men and citizens in the 
country of thy tyrannical masters, set thee free 
from the constraint that lay upon thee, giving 
thy ransom equally, and dividing the charges 
of the money in equal shares among themselves, 
wouldst thou not then, meeting with this favour, 
look upon the three alike as benefactors, and 
make repayment of the ransom to them in equal 
shares, as the trouble and the cost on thy be- 
half was common to them all—if, that is, thou 
wert a fair judge of the benetit done to thee? 
This we may see, so far as illustration goes 5, 
for our aim at present is not to render a strict 
account of the Faith. Let us return to the 
present season, and to the subject it sets be- 
fore us. 

I find that not only do the Gospels, written 
after the Crucifixion, proclaim the grace of 
Baptism, but, even before the Incarnation of 
our Lord, the ancient Scripture everywhere 
prefigured the likeness of our regeneration ; 
not clearly manifesting its form, but fore- 
showing, in dark sayings, the love of God to 
man. And as the Lamb was proclaimed by 
anticipation, and the Cross was foretold by 
anticipation, so, too, was Baptism shown forth 
by action and by word. Let us recall its types 
to those who love good thoughts—for the 
festival season of necessity demands their re- 
collection. 

Hagar, the handmaid of Abraham (whom 
Paul treats allegorically in reasoning with the 
Galatians °), being sent forth from her master’s 
house by the anger of Sarah —for a servant 
suspected in regard to her master is a hard 
thing for lawful wives to bear—was wandering 
in desolation to a desolate land with her babe 
Ishmael at her breast. And when she was in 
straits for the needs of life, and was herself 
nigh unto death, and her child yet more so— 
for the water in the skin was spent (since it was 
not possible that the Synagogue, she who once 
dwelt among the figures of the perennial Foun- 
tain, should have all that was needed to support 
life), an angel unexpectedly appears, and shows 


5S The meaning of this clause may be, either that Gregory does 


not propose to follow this point out, as the subject of his discourse is 
Baptism, not the doctrine of the ‘Trinity; or, that the ex: vin ile he 
has given is not to be so pressed as to imply tritheisin, being merely 


an illustration of moral obligation, not a parallel from which any thing 
is to be inferred as to the exact relation between the ‘Vhree P ersons, 
6 Cf. Gal. iv. 22, &e. See Gen. xxi. 
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her a well of living water, and drawing thence, 
she saves Ishmael. Behold, then, a sacramental 
type: how from the very first it is by the means 
of living water that salvation comes to him that 
was perishing—water that was not before, but was 
given as a boon by an angel’s means. Again, 
at a later time, Isaac—the same for whose sake 
Ishmael was driven with his mother from his 
father’s home—was to be wedded. Abraham’s 
servant is sent to make the match, so as to 
secure a bride for his master, and finds Rebekah 
at the well: and a marriage that was to produce 
the race of Christ had its beginning and its 
first covenant in water?, Yes, and Isaac him- 
self also, when he was ruling his flocks, digged 
wells at all parts of the desert, which the 
aliens stopped and filled up*, for a type of all 
those impious men of later days who hindered 
the grace of Baptism, and talked loudly in 
their struggle against the truth. Yet the 
martyrs and. the priests overcame them by dig- 
ging the wells, and the gift of Baptism over- 
flowed the whole world. According to the 
same force of the text, Jacob also, hastening to 
seek a bride, met Rachel unexpectedly at the 
well. And a great stone lay upon the well, 
which a multitude of shepherds were wont to 
roll away when they came together, and then 
gave water to themselves and to their flocks. 
But Jacob alone rolls away the stone, and 
waters the flocks of his spouse. The thing is, 
I think, a dark saying, a shadow of what should 
come. For what is the stone that is laid but 
Christ Himself? for of Him Isaiah says, ‘And 
I will lay in the foundations of Sion a costly 
stone, precious, elect™:” and Daniel likewise, 
** A stone was cut out without hands2,” that 
is, Christ was born without a man. For as it 
is a new and marvellous thing that a stone 
should be cut out of the rock without a hewer 
or stone-cutting tools, so it is a thing beyond 
all wonder that an offspring should appear 
from an unwedded Virgin. There was lying, 
then, upon the well the spiritual3 stone, 
Christ, concealing in the deep and in mystery 
the laver of regeneration which needed much 
time—as it were a long rope—to bring it to 
light. And none rolled away the stone save 
Israel, who is mind seeing God. But he both 
draws up the water and gives dnnk to the 
sheep of Rachel; that is, he reveals the 
hidden mystery, and gives living water to the 
flock of the Church. Add to this also the 
history of the three rods of Jacob’. For from 
the time when the three rods were laid by the 
well, Laban the polytheist thenceforth became 
poor, and Jacob became nich and wealthy in 


8 See Gen. xxvi. 15, sqq. 
© Is. xxviii. 16(not exactly from LXX.). 
3 vontos. 4 Cf. Gens xxx. 37, 599. 
? 


7 See Gen. xxiv. 
9 See Gen. xxix. 
4 Cf. Dan. i. 45, 
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herds. Now let Laban be interpreted of the | in a ridiculous and wretched plight, vainly 
devil, and Jacob of Christ. For after the in- praying and crying aloud to , gods that were not. 
stitution of Baptism Christ took away all the! At last, himself invoking “his own and the 
flock of Satan and Himself grew rich. Again, true God, he accompl. shed the test proposed 
the great Moses, when he was a goodly child, | with further exaggerations and additions. For 
and yet at the breast, falling under the general he did not simply by prayer bring down the 
and cruel decree which the hard-hearted Pharaoh, fire from heaven upon the wood when it was 
made against the men-children, was exposed dry, but exhorted and enjoined the attendants 
on the banks of the river—not naked, but laid to bring abundance of water. And when he 
in an ark, for it was fitting that the Law should had thrice poured out the barrels upon the 
typically be enclosed in a coffers. And he|cleft wood, he kindled at his prayer the fire 
was laid near the water; for the Law, and those! from out of the water, that by the contrariety 
daily sprinklings of the Hebrews which were) of the elements, so concurring in friendly co- 
a little later to be made plain in the perfect operation, he might show with superabundant 
and marvellous Baptism, are near to grace. | force the power of his own God. Now herein, 
Again, according to the view of the inspired | by that wondrous sacrifice, Elijah clearly pro- 
Paul ®, the people itself, by passing through the | claimed to us the sacramental rite of Baptism 
Red Sea, proclaimed the good tidings of|that should afterwards be instituted. For the 
salvation by water. The people passed over, | fire was kindled by water thrice poured upon 
and the Egyptian king with his host was en-/it, so that it is clearly shown that where the 


gulfed, and by these actions this Sacrament was 
foretold. For even now, whensoever the people 
is in the water of regeneration, fleeing from 
Egypt,, from the burden of sin, it is set free and 


saved ; but the devil with his own servants (I! 


mean, of course, the spirits of evil), is choked 
with grief, and perishes, deeming the salvation | 
of men to be his own misfortune. 

Even these instances might be enough to con- | 
firm our present position ; but the lover of good | 
thoughts must yet not neglect what follows. The | 
people of the Hebrews, as we learn, after many | 
sufferings, and after accomplishing their weary 
course in the desert, did not enter the land of | 


promise until it had first been brought, with 


Joshua for its guide and the pilot of its life, to 
the passage of the Jordan?. But it is clear 
that Joshua also, who set up the twelve stones 
in the stream ®, was anticipating the coming of 


the twelve disciples, the ministers of Baptism. | 


Again, that marvellous sacrifice of the old Tish- 
bite9, that passes all human understanding, 
what else does it do but prefigure in action the 
Faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and redemption? For when all the 


people of the Hebrews had trodden underfoot | 


the religion of their fathers, and fallen into the 
error of polytheism, and their king Ahab was 
deluded by idolatry, with Jezebel, ot ill-omened 
name, as the wic ked partner of his life, and 
the vile prompter of his impicty, the prophet, 


filled with the grace of the Spirit, coming to a| 


meeting with Ahab, withstood the priests of 
Baal in a marvellous and wondrous contest in 
the sight of the king and all the people; and 
by proposing to them the task of sacrificing 
the bullock without fire, he displayed them 


6 Cf. rCor. x. x, 2; and see Ex. xiv. 


3 Cf, Ex. ii. 
8 See Josh. iv. 9 Seer Kings xviii. 


7 See Josh. iii. 


mystic water is, there is the kindling, warm, 
and fiery Spirit, that burns up the ‘ungodly, 

|and illuminates the faithful. Yes, and yet again 
his disciple Elisha, when Naaman the Syrian, 
who was diseased with leprosy, had come to 
|him as a suppliant, cleanses the sick man by 
washing him in Jordan +, clearly indicating what 
should come, both by the use of water generally, 

and by the dip, ying in the river in particular. 
For Jordan alone ‘of rivers, receiving in itself 
the first-fruits of sanctification and benediction, 
'conveyed in its channel to the whole world, as 
jit were from some fount in the type aforded 
iby itself, the grace of Baptism. These then 
are indications in deed and act of regeneration 
iby Baptism. Let us for the rest consider 
the prophecies of it in words and language. 
|Isaiah cried saying, “‘Wash you, make you 
clean, put away evil from your souls?;” and 
David, ‘“* Draw nigh to Him and be enlightened, 
and your faces shall not be ashamed 3.” And 
| Ezekiel, writing more clearly and plainly than 
ithem both, says, “And I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be cleansed: from 
all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will 
I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I give vou: and I 
will take away the stony heart out of your 
/flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh, and 
my Spirit will I put within you+.” Most mani- 
festly also does Zechariah prophesy of Joshua 5, 
who was clothed with the filthy garment (to 
wit, the flesh of a servant, even ours), and 
stripping him of his illfavoured raiment adorns 
him with the clean and fair apparel; teaching 
us by the figurative illustration that verily in 


* See 2 Kings v. 

ele; £0 (LXX.). 3 Bsn ¥xxive 5 flu 

4 Ez. xxxvi. 25—27 (not exactly as simone 

5 Cf. Zech. iii, 3, It is to be remembered, of course, that the 
form of the name in the Septuagint is not yoke but Jesus. 
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the Baptism of Jesus®all we, putting off our sins 
like some poor and patched garment, are clothed 
in the holy and most fair garment of regener- 
ation. And where shall we place that oracle 
of Isaiah, which cries to the wilderness, “ Be 
glad, O thirsty wilderness: let the desert re- 
joice and blossom as a lily: and the desolate 
places of Jordan shall Bcc and shall re- 
joice?”? For it is clear that it is not to places 
without soul or sense that he proclaims the 
good tidings of joy: but he speaks, by the 
figure of the desert, of the soul that is parched 
and unadorned, even as David also, when he 
says, “‘ Mysoul is unto Theeas a thirsty land 8,” 
and, ‘“‘My soul is athirst for the mighty, for 
the living Gods.” So again the Lord says in 
the Gospels, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink';” and to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh of this- water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” And “the excellency of Carmel” 3 is 
given ta the soul that bears the likeness to the 
desert, that is, the grace bestowed through the 
Spirit. For since Elijah dwelt in Carmel, and 
the mountain became famous and renowned by 
the virtue of him who dwelt there, and since 
moreover John the Baptist, illustrious in the 
spirit of Elijah, sanctified the Jordan, therefore 
the prophet foretold that “the excellency of 
Carmel” should be given to the river. And 
“the glory of Lebanon 3,” from the similitude 
of its lofty trees, he transfers to the river. For 
as great Lebanon presents a sufficient cause 
of wonder in the very trees which it brings forth 
and nourishes, so is the Jordan glorified by 
regenerating men and planting them in the 
Paradise of God: and of them, as the words 
of the Psalmist say, ever blooming and bearing 
the foliage of virtues, ‘‘ the leaf shall not wither +,” 
and God shall be glad, receiving their fruit in 
due season, rejoicing, like a good planter, in 
his own works. And the inspired David, fore- 
telling also the voice which the Father uttered 
from heaven upon the Son at His Baptism, that 
He might lead the hearers, who till then had 
looked upon that low estate of His Humanity 
which was perceptible by their senses, to the 
dignity of nature that belongs to the Godhead, 
wrote in his book that passage, “The voice of 
the Lord is upon the waters, the voice of the 
Lord in majesty’.” But here we must make 
an ehd of the testimonies from the Divine 


6 If “the Baptism of Jesus ” here means (as seems most likely) 


the Baptism of our Lord by S. John, not the Baptisin instituted by 
our Lord, then we are apparently intended to understand that our 
Lord, summing up humanity in Hims self, represented by His Baptism 
that of all who should thereafter be baptized. 


5 Ps, exliii, 6 (LXX). 


a Iss xxv. x, 2 (X.). 
* 5S. Joh vit. 375 


2 Ps. xii. 2 (not as L 5 Be AN 
* S John iv. 13, 14. 3 Is, xNxv. 2. ; 
BAe ok Vi fag 5 Ps. xxix. 3) 4 (LXX.). 


Scriptures: for the discourse would extend to 
an infinite length if one should seek to select 
every passage in detail, and set them forth in 
a single book. 

But do ye all, as many as are made glad by 
the gift of regeneration, and make your boast 
ofthat saving renewal, show me, after the sacra- 
mental grace, the change in your ways that 
should follow it, and make known by the purity 
of your conversation the difference effected by 
your transformation for the better. For of 
those things which are before our eyes nothing 
is altered : the characteristics of the body remain 
unchanged, and the mould of the visible nature 
is nowise different. But there is certainly 
need of some manifest proof, by which we 
may recognize the new-born man, discerning 
by clear tokens the new from the old. And 
these I think are to be found in the inten- 
tional motions of the soul, whereby it separates 
itself from its old customary life, and enters 
on a newer way of conversation, and will 
clearly teach those acquainted with it that 
it has become something different from its 
former self, bearing in it no token by which 
the old self was recognized. ‘This, if you be 
persuaded by me, and keep my words as a law, 
is the mode of the transformation. The man 
that was before Baptism was wanton, covetous, 
grasping at the goods of others, a reviler, a liar, 
a slanderer, and ail that is kindred with these 
things, and consequent from them. Let him 
now become orderly, sober, content with his 
own possessions, and imparting from them to 
those in poverty, truthful, courteous, affable—in 
a word, following every laudable course of con- 
duct. for as darkness is dispelled by light, 
and black disappears as whiteness is spread 
over it, so the old man also disappears when 
adorned with the works of righteousness. Thou 
seest how Zacchaeus also by the change of his 
life slew the publican, making fourfold resti- 
tution to those whom he had unjustly damaged, 
and the rest he divided with the poor—the 
treasure which he had before got by ill means 
from the poor whom he oppressed. The Evan- 
gelist Matthew, another publican, of the same 
business with Zacchaeus, at once after his call 
changed his life as if it had beenamask. Paul 
was a persecutor, but alter the grace bestowed 
on him an Apostle, bearing the weight of his 
fetters for Christ’s sake, as an act of amends 
and repentance for those unjust bonds which 
he once received from the Law, and bore for 
use against the Gospel. Such ought you to be 
in your regeneration : so ought you to blot out 
your habits that tend to sin; so ought the sons 
of God to have their conversation : for atter 
the grace bestowed we are called His children. 
And therefore we ought narrowly to scrutinize 
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our Father’s characteristics, that by fashioning 
and framing ourselves to the likeness of our 
Father, we may appear true children of Him 
Who calls us to the adoption according to 
grace. For the bastard and the supposititious 
son, who belies his father’s nobility in his deeds, 
is a sad reproach. Therefore also, methinks, 
it is that the Lord Himself, laying down for us 
in the Gospels the rules of our life, uses these 
words to His disciples, “Do good to them that 
hate you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven: for 
He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust®.” For ¢ken He says they are sons 
when in their own modes of eile they are 
fashioned in loving kindness towards their 
kindred, after the likeness of the Father’s 
goodness. ; 

Therefore, also, it is that after the dignity of 
adoption the devil plots more vehemently 
against us, pining away with envious glance, 
when he beholds the beauty of the new -born 
man, earnestly tending towards that heavenly 
city, from which he fell: and he raises up 
against us fiery temptations, seeking earnestly 
to despoil us of that second adornment, as he 
did of our former array. But when we are 
aware of his attacks, we ought to repeat to our- 
selves the apostolic words, ‘As many of us as 
were baptized into Christ were baptized into 
His death7.” Now if we have been conformed to 
His death, sin henceforth in us is surely a corpse, 
pierced through by the javelin of Baptism, as 
that fornicator was thrust through by the zealous 
Phinehas®. Flee therefore from us, ill-omened 
one! for it is a corpse thou seekest to despoil, 
one long ago joined to thee, one who long since 
lost his senses for pleasures. A corpse is not 
enamoured of bodies, a corpse is not captivated 
by wealth, a corpse slanders not, a corpse lies 
not, snatches not at what is not its own, reviles 
not those who encounter it. My way of living 
is regulated for another life: I have learnt to 
despise the things that are in the world, to pass 
by the things of earth, to hasten to the things 
of heaven, even as Paul expressly testifies, that 
the world is crucified to him, and he to the 


6 S. Matt. v. 44. 7 Rom. vi. 3. 8 Num. xxv. 7, 8 


world. These are the words of a soul tru!y 
regenerated: these are the utterances of th. 
newly- baptized man, who remembers his own 
profession, which he made to God when the 
sacrament was administered to him, promis 
ing that he would despise for the sake of love 
towards Him all torment and all pleasure 
alike. 

And now we have spoken sufficiently for the 
holy subject of the day, which the circling year 
brings to us at ap] pointed periods. We shall 
do well in what remains to end our discourse 
by turning it to the loving Giver of so great a 
boon, offering to Him a few words as the re- 
quital of great things. For Thou verily, O 
Lord, art the pure and eternal fount of good- 
ness, Who didst justly turn away from us, and 
in loving kindness didst have mercy upon us. 
Thou didst hate, and wert reconciled: Thou 
didst curse, and didst bless ; Thou didst banish 
us from Paradise, and didst recall us; Thou 
didst strip off the fig-tree leaves, an unseemly 
covering, and put upon us a costly garment; 
Thou didst open the prison, and didst release 
the condemned; Thou didst sprinkle us with 
clean water, and cleanse us from our filthiness. 
No longer shall Adam be confounded when 
called by Thee, nor hide himself, convicted 
by his conscience, cowering in the thicket of 
Paradise. Nor shall the flaming sword encircle 
Paradise around, and make the entrance in- 
accessible to those that draw near; but all is 
turned to joy for us that were the heirs of sin: 
Paradise, yea, heaven itself may be trodden by 
man: and the creation, in the world and above 
the world, that once was at variance with it- 
self, is knit together in friendship: and we men 
are made to join in the angels’ song, offering 
the worship of their praise to God. For all 
these things then let us sing to God that hymn 
of joy, which lips touched by the Spirit long 
ago sang loudly: ‘Let my soul be joyful in the 
Lord: for He hath clothed me with a garment 
of salvation, and hath put upon me a robe of 
gladness: as on a bridegroom He hath set a 
mitre upon me, and as a bride hath He adorned 
me with fair array'.” And verily the Adorner 
of the bride is Christ, Who is, and was, and 
shall be, blessed now and for evermore. Amen. 


9 Cf. Gal. vi. 24. t Is. lxi. 10 (not exactly from LXX.). 
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JE OLA ONS WIA 
LO BUSPBELUS 


WHEN the length of the day begins to ex- 
pand in winter-time, as the sun mounts to the 
upper part of his course, we keep the feast of 
the appearing of the true Light divine, that 
through the veil of flesh has cast its bright 
beams upon the life of men: but now when 


that luminary has traversed half the heaven in| 


his course, so that night and day are of equal 
length, the upward return of human nature 
from death to life is the theme of this great and 
universal festival, which all the life of those 
who have embraced the mystery of the Resur- 
rection unites in celebrating. What is the 
meaning of the subject thus suggested for my 
letter to you? Why, since it is the custom in 
these general holidays for us to take every way 
to show the affection harboured in our hearts, 
and some, as you know, give proof of their good 
will by presents of their own, we thought it 
only right not to leave you without the homage 
of our gifts, but to lay before your lofty and 
high-minded soul the scanty offerings of our 
poverty. Now our offering which is tendered 
for your acceptance in this letter is the letter 
itself, in which there is not a single word 
wreathed with the flowers of rhetoric or adorned 
with the graces of composition, to make it to be 
deemed a gift at all in literary circles, but the 
mystical gold, which is wrapped up in the faith 
of Christians, as in a packet3, must be my present 


The first fourteen of these Letters have been once edited: 4. ¢. 
by Zacagni (Rome, 1698), from the Vatican MS. See i. ole ommend, 
p. jo. Lhey are found alsoin the Medicean MS., of which Landinus 


gives an accurate account, and which is much superior, on the 
authority of Caraccioli, who saw both, to the Vatican, Zacagni did 
not see the Medicean: but many of his felicitous emendations of 
the Vatican lacunz correspond with it. ‘hey are here translated 
by the late Reverend Harman Chaloner ( ele, Fellow of Magda en 
College, Oxford (Ireland Scholar), who died sud lenly (1357), to the 
grief of very many, and the irreparable loss to scholarship, on the 
eve of his departure to aid the Mission of the Archbisnop of Canter- 


bury to the Armenian Church. ‘he notes added by him are signed 
with his initials. , ‘ we 
2 Sentas an Easter present to Eusebius, bishop of Chalcis, in 
Cale-Syria, a staunch Catholic, who attended the Council of Con- 
stantinople. For this custom amongst the Kaistern Christians of 
exchanging presents at the great festivals, cl Om te Masiny of 
Man (p. 387), which Gregory sent to his brother Peter: Gregory 
Naz. Letter 54 to Helladius, and / etter 87 to Lheodore of Tyana. 
3 arodéopy. 


to you, after being unwrapped, as far as possible, 
by these lines, and showing its hidden brilliancy. 
Accordingly we must return to our prelude. 
Why is it that then only, when the night has 
attained its utmost length, so that no further 
addition is possible, that He appears in flesh to 
us, Who holds the Universe in His grasp, and 
controls the same Universe by His own power, 
Who cannot be contained even by all intelligible 
things, but includes the whole, even at the time 
that He enters the narrow dwelling of a fleshly 
tabernacle, while His mighty power thus keeps 
pace with His beneficent purpose, and shows 
itself even as a shadow wherever the will inclines, 
so that neither in the creation of the world was 
the power found weaker than the will, nor when 
He was eager to stoop down to the lowliness 
of our mortal nature did He lack power to that 
very end, but actually did come to be in that 
condition, yet without leaving the universe un- 
piloted +? Since, then, there is some account to 
be given of both those seasons, how it is that it 
is winter-time when He appears in the flesh, 
but it is when the days are as long as the nights 
that He restores to life man, who because of his 
sins returned to the earth from whence he came, 
—by explaining the reason of this, as well as I 
can in few words, I will make my letter my 
present to you. Has your own sagacity, as 
of course it has, already divined the mystery 
hinted at by these coincidences ; that the advance 
of night is stopped by the accessions to the 
light, and the period of darkness begins to be 
shortened, as the length of the day is increased 
by the successive additions? For thus much 
perhaps would be plain enough even to the un- 
initiated, that sin is nearakin to darkness ; and in 
fact evil is so termed by the Scripture. Accord- 
ingly the season in which our mystery of godli- 
ness begins isa kind of exposition of the Divine 
dispensation on behalf of our souls. For meet 
and right it was that, when vice was shed 
abroad without bounds, [upon this night of 
evil the Sun of righteousness should rise, and 


4 Evidently an allusion to the myth in Plato. — ; 
5 ‘Lhe xvots mis eaxcas is a frequent expression in Ongen, 
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OF NY SoA, 


es ee re ge ee ee ee 


that in us who have before walked in darkness °] 
the day which we rece.ve from Him Who placed 
that light in our hearts should increase more 
and more; so that the life which is in the light 
should be extended to the greatest length 
possible, being constantly augmented by addi- 
tions of good; and that the life in vice should 
by gradual subtraction be reduced to the smallest 
possible compass ; for the increase of things good 
comes to the same thing as the diminution of 
things evil. But the feast of the Resurrection, 
occurring when the days are of equal length, of 
itself gives us this interpretation of the coincid- 
ence, namely, that we shall no longer fight with 
evils only upon equal terms, vice grappling with 
virtue in indecisive strife, but that the life of light 
will prevail, the gloom of idolatry melting as 
the day waxes stronger. For this reason also, 
after the moon has run her course for fourteen 
days, Easter exhibits her exactly opposite to 
the rays of the sun, full with all the wealth of 
his brightness, and not permitting any interval 
of darkness to take place in its turn7: for, after 
taking the place of the sun at its setting, she 
does not herself set, before she mingles her own 
beams With the genuine rays of the sun, so that 
one light remains continuously, throughout the 
whole space of the earth’s course by day and 
night, without any break whatsoever being 
caused by the interposition of darkness. This 
discussion, dear one, we contribute by way of a 
gift from our poor and needy hand ; and may 
your whole life be a continual festival and a 
high day, never dimmed by a single stain of 
nightly gloom. 


s bd Ug! ph MD Pah BP 
TO THE CITY OF SEBASTEIA 8, 


Some of the brethren whose heart is as our 
heart told us of the slanders that were being 
propagated to our detriment by those who hate 


6 A corrupt passage. Probably some lines have been lost. A 
double opposition seems intended ; (1) between the night of evil and 
our Saviour’s coming like the Sun to disperse it; and (2) between 
walking in darkness and walking in Jight on the part of the in- 
dividual (H. C. O.). i ‘ 

7 év rw peéper, or “on her part,” or “at that particular season.” 
To support this last, Col. ii, 16, €v wepec €oprys, may be compareil, as 
Origen interprets it, ‘‘in a particular feast,” ¢. Ceés. vii. 23: *Paul 
alludes to this, when he names the feast selected in preference to 
others only ‘part of a feast,’ hinting that the life everlasting with 
the Word of God is not ‘in the part of a feast, but in a complete 
and continuous one.’ Modern commentators on that passage, itis 
true, interpret éy pepec ** with regard to,” “fon the score of.’" But 
has Origen’s meaning ben sufficiently considered? _ 

8 Marcellus of Ancyra had been deposed in the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 336, for teaching the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
Basil and Athanasius successively separated from their communion 
all who were united to Marcellus : and these, knowing that Valens 
the Emperor had exiled several bishops of Egypt to Diociesarea, 
went to find them (375) and were admitted to their communion. 
Armed with letters trom them, they demanded to be received into 
that of the other bishops of the East, and at length Basil and others, 
having examined the matter closely, admitted them. Gregory 
followed Basil's example, being assured of their Catholicity : and 
to justify tiimself wrote this letter to the Catholics ot Sebasteia. 


}peace, and privily backbite their neighbour, 
jand have no fear of the great and terrible 
judgment-seat of Him Who has declared that 
account will be required even of idle words in 
that trial of our life which we must all look for: 
they say that the charges which are being circu- 
lated against us are such as these ; that we enter- 
tain opinions opposed to those who at Nicaea 
set forth the right and sound faith, and that 
without due discrimination and inquiry we re- 
ceived into the communion of the Catholic 
Church those who formerly assembled at Ancyra 
under the name of Marcellus. Therefore, that 
falsehood may not overpower the truth, in 
another lIctter we made a sufficient defence 
against the charges levelled at us, and before 
the Lord we protested that we had neither de- 
parted from the faith of the Holy Fathers, nor 
had we done anything without due discrimina- 
tion and inquiry in the case of those who came 
over from the communion of Marcellus to that 
of the Church: but all that we did we did only 
after the orthodox in the East, and our brethren 
in the ministry had entrusted to us the consider- 
ation of the case of these persons, and had ap- 
proved our action. But inasmuch as, since we 
composed that written defence of our conduct, 
again some of the brethren who are of one mind 
with us begged us to make separately 9 with our 
own lips a profession of our faith, which we 
entertain with full conviction '°, following as we 


do the utterances of inspiration and the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers, we deemed it necessary to 
discourse brieily of these heads as well. We 
confess that the doctrine of the Lord, which He 
taught His disciples, when He delivered to them 
the mystery of godliness, is the foundation and 
root of right and sound faith, nor do we believe 
that there 1s aught else loftier or safer than that 
tradition. Now the doctrine of the Lord is 
this: “Go,” He said, ‘‘teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Since, then, 
in the case of those who are regenerate from 
death to eternal life, it is through the Holy 
Trinity that the life-giving power is bestowed 
on those who with faith are deemed worthy of 
the grace, and in like manner the grace is im- 
perfect, if any one, whichever it be, of the 
names of the Holy Trinity be omitted in the 
saving baptism—for the sacrament of regenera- 

9 idiws, 2. ¢. as a distinct matter from the previous amoAoyta ; or 
perhaps “* privately.” q 

19 remAnpooprmela ; ad ponent, the same use as in Kom. iv. 
21, of Abrahain, rAnpodopnflets ore 0 emnyyeArat, «.7.A. 2 Cf. mAnpo- 
hopia motews, Heb. x, 22: mAnpohopla ts eAmtdos, Heb. vi. re. 
The other N. ‘I’. use of this word, asan active and passive, isfound 
2 Tim. iv. 5, “ /uedA/ thy ministry ;” 2 ‘Tim. iv. 17; S. Luke i. 1, 
memAnpopopnuevwr, “most surely believed " (A. V.) tin all which the 
R.V. follows the Vulgate interpretation. In the Latin translation of 
this passage in Gregory, “ (professionem) qua sacris nos Scripturis ac 


Patrum traditions penitus inhzrere persuasum omnibus foret,’’ the 
meaning put upon wrAnpodopecotat by A. V. inthe last text is adopted, 


“we are fully believed to follow,” with a very harsh construction. 
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A 


tion is not completed in the Son and the Father 
alone without the Spirit: nor is the perfect 
boon of life imparted to Baptism in the Father 
and the Spirit, if the name of the Son be sup- 
pressed : nor is the grace of that Resurrection 
accomplished in the [Father and the Son, if the 
Spirit be left out *:—for this reason we rest all 
our hope, and the persuasion of the salvation 
of our souls, upon the three Persons, recognized ? 
by these names; and we believe in the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the Fountain 
of life, and in the Only-begotten Son of the 
Father, Who is the Author of life, as saith the 
Apostle, and in the Holy Spirit of God, con- 
cerning Whom the Lord hath spoken, “It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth”. And since on us 
who have been redeemed from death the grace 
of immortality is bestowed, as we have said, 
through faith in the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, guided by these we believe 
that nothing servile, nothing created, nothing 
unworthy of the majesty of the Father is to be 
associated in thought with the Holy Trinity; 
since, I say, our life is one which comes to us by 
faith in the Holy Trinity, taking its rise from the 
God of all, flowing through the Son, and working 
in us by the Holy Spirit. MHaving, then, this full 
assurance, we are baptized as we were com- 
manded, and we believe as we are baptized, and 
we hold as we believe ; so that with one accord 
our baptism, our faith, and our ascription of 
praise are to3 the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost. But if any one makes 
mention of two or three Gods, or of three God- 
heads, let him be accursed. And if any, follow- 
ing the perversion of Arius, says that the Son 
or the Holy Spirit were produced from things 
that are not, let him be accursed. But as many 
as walk by the rule of truth and acknowledge 
the three Persons, devoutly recognized in Their 
several properties, and believe that there 1s 
one Godhead, one goodness, one rule, one 
authority and power, and neither make void the 
supremacy of the Sole-sovereignty‘, nor fall 
away into polytheism, nor confound the Persons, 
nor make upthe Holy Trinity of heterogeneous 
and unlike elements, but in simplicity receive 
the doctrine of the faith, grounding all their 
hope of salvation upon the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit,—these according to our 
judgment are of the same mind as we, and with 
them we also trust to have part in the Lord. 


2 There is some repetition and omission here. Gregory ought 
to have said in one of the clauses, ‘* Nor is Baptisin in the name of 
the Son and Holy Ghost sufficient, without the name of the Father” 
(6: Oi Samo Py i 

2 yrwprfoudrmy looks asif it ought to be yvwptGopeévats, and the 
Latin translator renders accordinuly (H.C. O.). 


é0fa. ae 
4 povapxia, #. ¢. the One First Cause or Principle. See p. 84, 
note 7. 
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ISAM AI Oe 
TO ABLABIUS 5, 


Tue Lord, as was meet and right, brought 
us safe through, accompanied as we had been 
by your prayers, and I will tell you a manifest 
token of His loving kindness. Tor when the 
sun was just over the spot which we left behind 
Earsus ®, suddenly the clouds gathered thick, 
and there was a change from clear sky to deep 
gloom. Then a chilly breeze blowing through the 
clouds, bringing a drizzling with it, and striking 
upon us with a very damp feeling, threatened 
such rain as had never yet been known, and 
on the left there were continuous claps of 
thunder, and keen flashes of lightning alter- 
nated with the thunder, following one crashand 
preceding the next, and all the mountains be- 
fore, behind, and on each side were shrouded 


3 The same preposition eis is used after Bdrriopa, mors, and | 


in clouds. And already a heavy? cloud hung 
over our heads, caught by a strong wind and 
big with rain, and yet we, like the Israelites of 
old in their miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea, though surrounded on all sides by rain, 
arrived unwetted at Vestena. And when we 
had already found slclter there, and our 
mules had got a rest, then the signal for 
the down-pour was given by God to the air. 
And when we had spent some three or four 
hours there, and had rested enough, again God 
stayed the down-fall, and our conveyance moved 
along more briskly than before, as the wheel 
easily slid through the mud just moist and on 
the surface. Now the road from that point to 
our little town is all along the river side, going 
down stream with the water, and there is a 
continuous string of villages along the banks, 
all close upon the road, and with very short 
distances between them. In consequence of 
this unbroken line of habitations all the 
road was full of people, some coming to 
meet us, and others escorting us, mingling 
tears in abundance with their joy. Now there 
was a little drizzle, not unpleasant, just enough 
to moisten the air; but a little way before we 


5 This Letter must have been written, either (1) After the first 
journey of Gregory to Constantinople, ¢. e. after the Council, 3381 ; 
or (2) On his return from exile at the death of Valens, 378. The 
words at the end, ‘rejoiced and wept with my people,’’ are against 
the first view. 

©'Eapaov. The distance prevents us conjecturing ‘ Tarsus” 
here, though, Gregory was probably coming from the sea (and 
the Holy Land). But ‘*Garsaura” is marked on the maps as 
about go miles south of Nyssa with the “ Morimene” mountains 


(Erjash Dagh) intervening. (Nyssa lay on a southern tributary of 
the Halys, N.W. of Nazianzum,) Vhe Medicean MS. is said by 
Migne to read ¢avrmv here—‘' we left behind us.” Nothing is 


known of Vestena below. 

7 Adopting the conjecture of the Latin translator, Bapeta for 
Bpaxeia. His translation, however, thoush ingenious, would re- 
quire something different in the Greek, It runs “jamque nubes, 
que nostro impendebat capiti, postquam acri vehementique vento 
abrepta alio delata fuit, hiemem peperit” As the text stands 
VroAnpOecca cannot bear this translation (HC, O.) 
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got home the cloud that overhung us was con-. 


densed into a more violent shower, so that our 
entrance was quite quiet, as no one was aware 
beforehand of our coming. But just as we got 
inside our portico, as the sound of our carriage 
wheels along the dry hard ground was heard, 
the people turned up in shoals, as though by 
some mechanical contrivance, I knownot whence 
nor how, flocking round us so closely that it 
was not easy to get down from our conveyance, 
for there was not a foot of clear space. But 
after we had persuaded them with diificulty to 
allow us to get down, and to lect our mules 
pass, we were crushed on every side by folks 
crowding round, insomuch that their excessive 
kindness all*but made us faint. And when we 
were near the inside of the portico, we see a 
stream of fire flowing into the church; for the 
choir of virgins, carrying their wax torches in 
their hands, were just marching in file along the 
entrance of the church, kindling the whole into 
splendour with their blaze. And when I was 
within and had rejoiced and wept with my people 
—for I experienced both emotions trom witness- 
ing botH in the multitude,—as soon as I had 
finished the prayers, I wrote off this letter to 
your Holiness as fast as possible, under the 
pressure of extreme thirst, so that I might when 
it was done attend to my bodily wants. 


LETTER Ly: 
TO CYNEGIUs 8, 


We have a law that bids us “rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep”: but of these commandments it often 
seems that it is in our power to put only one 
into practice. For there is a great scarcity in 
the world of “them that rejoice,” so that it is 
not easy to find with whom we may share our 
blessings, but there are plenty who are in the 
opposite case. I write thus much by way ot 
preface, because of the sad tragedy which some 
spiteful power has been playing among people 
of long-standing nobility. A young man of 
good family, Synesius by name, not unconnected 


———— ee 


8 Cynegius was ‘prefect of the practorium,” from -34 to 390. 
Cod. Medic. has on the title, ‘lepiw ‘Uyevore: but this must be 
wrong. It was this Cyneyius, not then Prefect of the East, whom 
Libanius was to lead, however unwilling, to the study of eloquence 
(see end of Letter xi.). The four Prietorian Prefects remained, 
after Diocletian’s institution of the four Princes, under whom they 
served, had been abolished by Constantine. The. Prefect of the 
East stretched his jurisdiction ‘from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the 
frontiers of Persia.” From all injerior jurisdictions an arread in 
every matter of importance, either civil or crimini, wicht 
brought before the tribunal of the Prefect ; but A/s sentence was 
final: the emperors themselves refused to dispute it. Hence 
Gregory says, that, “* nest toGod, Cyn als had the power to remove 
his young relative from danger.” How intimate Gregory was, not 
only with the highest officers, but at the Court itsell, is shown in his 
orations on Pulcheria and Flacilla, He must have been over sixty 


when this letter was written. 
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with myself, in the full flush of youth, who has 
scarcely begun to live yet, is in great dangers, 
from which God alone has power to rescue 
him, and next to God, you, who are entrusted 
with the decisions of all questions of life and 
death. An involuntary mishap has taken place. 
Indeed, what mishap is voluntary? And now 
those who have made up this suit against him, 
carrying with it the penalty of death, have 
turned his mishap into matter of accusation. 
However, I will try by private letters to soften 
their resentment and incline them to pity; but 
I beseech your kindliness to side with justice 
and with us, that your benevolence may prevail 
over the wretched plight of the youth, hunting 
up any and every device by which the young 
man may be placed out of the reach of danger, 
having conquered the spiteful power which 
assails him by the help of your alliance. I 
have said all that I want in brief; but to go 
into details, in order that my endeavour may 
be successful, would be to say what I have 
no business to say, nor you to hear from me. 


LETTER Vs; 
A TESTIMONIAL. 


Tuat for which the king of the Macedonians 
is most admired by people of understanding,— 
for he is admired not so much for his famous 
victories9 over the Persians and Indians, and 
his penetrating as far the Ocean, as for his say- 
ing that he had his treasure in his friends ;—in 
this respect I dare to compare myself with his 
marvellous exploits, and it will be nght for me 
to utter such a sentiment too. Now because 
I am rich in friendships, perhaps I surpass in 
that kind of property even that great man who 
plumed himself upon that very thing. For 
who was such a friend to him as you are to 
me, perpetually endeavouring to surpass your- 
self-in every kind of excellence? For assuredly 
no one would ever charge me with flattery, 
when I say this, if he were to look at my 
age and your life: for grey hairs are out of 
season for flattery, and old age is ill-suited for 
complaisance, and as for you, even if you are 
ever in season for flattery, yet praise would not 
fall under the suspicion of flattery, as your life 
shows forth your praise before words. But 
since, when men are rich in blessings, it is a 
special gift to know how to use what one has, 
and the best use of supertluities is to let one’s 
friends share them with one, and since my be- 


"He believed in fidelitv, and was capable of the 
He loved Hephzestion so 


9 Sinyjuacw. 
sublimest, most intimate tmendsiips 
fervently, thit. . .. he remained inconsolable for his loss."—F. 
Schlegel. Achilles was his hero: for he,too knew the delight of 
a constant friendship. 
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loved son Alexander is most of all a friend) 
united to me in all sincerity, be persuaded to 
show him my treasure, and not only to show 
it to him, but also to put it at his disposal to 
enjoy abundantly, by extending to him your, 
protection in those matters about which he has | 
come to you, begging you to be his patron. 
He will tell you all with his own lips. For it 
is better so than that I should go into details 
in a letter. 


LETTER VI. 
TO STAGIRIUS. 


THEY say that conjurors ?° in theatres contrive 
some such marvel as this which I am going to 
describe. Having taken some historical narra- | 
tive, or some old story as the ground-plot of 
their sleight of hand, they relate the story to the 
spectators in action. And it is in this way that 
they make their representations of the narra- 
tive?. They put on their dresses and masks, | 
and rig up something to resemble a town on 
the stage with hangings, and then so associate 
the bare scene with their life-like imitation of 
action that they are a marvel to the spectators 
—both the actors themselves of the incidents 
of the play, and the hangings, or rather 
their imaginary city. What do I mean, do 
you think, by this allegory? Since we must 
needs show to those who are coming together | 
that which is not a city as though it were one, 
do you let yourself be persuaded to become for 
the nonce the founder of our city ?, by just put- 
ting in an appearance there; I will make the 
desert-place seem to be acity ; nowit is no great 
distance for you, and the favour which you will 
confer is very great; for we wish to show our- 
selves more splendid to our companions here, 
which we shall do if, in place of any other 
ornament, we are adorned with the splendour of 
your party. 


LETTER VII. 
TO A FRIEND. 


Wuat flower in spring is so bright, what 
voices of singing birds are so sweet, what breezes 
that soothe the calm sea are so light and mild, 
what glebe is so fragrant to the husbandman— 
whether it be teeming with green blades, or 
waving with fruitful ears—as is the spring of 


ey dave LTOMOLOUNTIIG «4 « Bavuarorotiag ; something more than 
ordinary mime playing, or than the optical illusion of tableaux: 
vivants, but less than what we should call conjuring seems to be 
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the soul, lit up with your peaceful beams, from 
the radiance which shone in your letter, which 
raised our hfe trom despondency to gladness ? 
For thus, perhaps, it will not be unfitting to 
adapt the word of the prophet to our present 
blessings: ‘In the multitude of the sorrows 
which I had in my heart, the comforts of os 
by your kindness, “have refreshed my soul,” 
like sunbeams, cheering and warming our hte 
nipped by frost. Lor both reached the highest 
pitch—the severity of my troubles, I mean, on 
the one side, and the sweetness of your favours 
on the other. And if you have so gladdened us, 
by only sending us the joyful tidings of your 
coming, that ev erything changed for us from ex- 
tremest woe toa bright condition, what will your 
precious and benign coming, even the sight of 
it, do? what consolation will the sound of 
your sweet voice in our ears afford our soul? 
May this speedily come to pass, by the good 
help of God, Who giveth respite from pain to 
the fainting, and rest to the afflicted. But be 
assured, that when we look at our own case we 
grieve exceedingly at the present state of things, 
and men cease not to tear-us in pieces+: but 
when we turn our eyes to your excellence, we 
own that we have great cause for thankfulness 
to the dispensation of Divine Providence, that 
we are able to enjoy in your neighbourhood $ 
your sweetness and good-will towards us, and 
feast at will on such food to saticty, if indeed 
there is such a thing as satiety of blessings like 
these. 


LETTER ViIrs 
TO A STUDENT OF THE CLASSICS. 


WHEN I was looking for some suitable and 
proper exordium, I mean of course from Holy 
Scripture, to put at the head of my letter, 
according to my usual custom, I did not know 
which to choose, not from inability to find what 
was suitable, but because I deemed it super- 
fluous to write such things to those who knew 
nothing about the matter. For your eager 
pursuit of profane literature proved incontest- 
ably to us that you did not care about sacred. 
Accordingly I will say nothing about Bible 
texts, but will select a prelude adapted to your 
literary tastes taken from the poets you love so 
well. By the great master of your education 
there is introduced one, showing all an old 
man’s joy, when after long afiliction he once 
more beheld his son, and his son’s son as well. 
a eee eee 


3 Ps. XCiv. TO. : ' , : 5 
4 Scahopovvrus. This letter is probably written during his exile, 


(375-8) and to Otreius, the bishop of Meiitene. See Letter 14, note. 


> x yecrovwnr. ® Perhaps to upatrius (Cod, Medic.). 
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And the special theme of his exultation is the 
rivalry between the two, Ulysses and Tele- 
machus, for the highest meed of valour, though 
it is true that the recollection of his own exploits 
against the Cephallenians adds to the point of 
his speech?, For you and your admirable 
father, when you welcomed me, as they did 
Laertes, in your affection, contended in most 
honourable rivalry for the prize of virtue, by 
showing us all possible respect and kindness; he 
in numerous ways which I need not here mention, 
and you by pelting me with® your letters from 
Cappadocia. What, then, of me the aged one? 
I count that day one to be blessed, in which I 
witness such a compctition between father and 
son. May you, then, never cease from ac- 
complishing the rightful prayer of an excellent 
and admirable father, and surpassing in your 
readiness to all good works the renown which 
from him you inherit. TI shall be a judge 
acceptable to both of you, as I shall award you 
the first prize against your father, and the same 
.to your father against you. And we will put 
up with rough Ithaca, rough not so much with 
stones as with the manners of the inhabitants, 
an island in which there are many suitors, who 
are suitors? most of all for the possessions of 
her whom they woo, and insult their intended 
bride by this very fact, that they threaten her 
chastity with marriage, acting in a way worthy of 
a Melantho, one might say, or some other such 
person; for nowhere is there a Ulysses to bring 
them to their senses with his bow. You see how 
in anold man’s fashion I go maundering off into 
matters with which you have no concern. But 
pray let indulgence be readily extended to me 


in consideration of my grey hairs; for garrulity 


is just as characteristic of old age as to be 
blear-eyed, or for the limbs to fail’. But you 
by entertaining us with your brisk and lively 
language, like a bold young man as you are, 
will make our old age young again, supporting 
the feebleness of our length of days with this 
kind attention which so well becomes you. 


7 The text here seems hopelessly corrupt Or the meaning may 
be, “Our main text stall be his exultstion at the generous rivalry 
between Ulysses and ‘Telemachus, though his mention of lis ex- 
ploits against the Cephallenians shall also contribute to illustrate our 
discussion ;” but this can hardly be got out of the Greck. ‘The 
reference is to (/dyssey, xxiv. 514. Gregory was evidently fond of 
Homer: the comparison of Diomede to a winter torrent (/diad, v. 
87) is used De Virginit. c. 4: and Menelaus’ words about the 
young and old (/.sa:d, iii. 108), c. 23: and in Letter IT. of the seven 
edited by Caraccioli (Letter XV.) describing the gardens of Vanota, 
Od. vii. 115, xii. 589. For other quotations from the classics see 
Letters Xf. and XIL. of this Series (H. C. 0.). 

8 Biddoyres, with allusion to the darts hurled by Ulysses and 
Telemachus (H. C. O.). i 

9 Reading prnornpes, for the unmeaning Kparypes ; “they are 
suitors not so much for the hand of Penelope as for her money 
(H.C. O.). The Medicean has spwornpes, ‘*devourers.”” Just below 
the allusion is to Melantho's rudely threatening Ulysses, and petuny 
hanged for it. , ‘ ' 

urd THS TOU yjpws arovoias, an irrelevant phrase, and, as not 
necessary to the sense, here omitted in translation (EH. CO%): 


LETTER IX. 


AN INVITATION. 


Ir is not the natural wont of spring to shine 
forth in its radiant beauty all at once, but there 
come as preludes of spring the sunbeam gently 
warming earth’s frozen surface, and the bud 
half hidden beneath the clod, and breezes 
blowing over the earth, so that the fertilizing 
and generative power of the air penetrates deeply 
into it. One may see the fresh and tender 
crass, and the return of birds which winter had 
banished, and many such tokens, which are 
rather signs of spring, not spring itself. Not 
but that these are sweet, because they are in- 
dications of what is sweetest. What is the 
meaning of all that I have been saying? Why, 
since the expression of your kindness which 
reached us in your letters, as a forerunner of 
the treasures contained in you, with a goodly 
prelude brings the glad tidings of the blessing 
which we expect at your hands, we both 
welcome the boon which those letters convey, 
like some first-appearing flower of spring, and 
pray that we may soon enjoy in you the full 
beauty of the season. For, be well assured, 
we have been deeply, deeply distressed by the 
passions and spite of the people here, and their 
ways; and just as ice forms in cottages after 
the rains that come in—for I will draw my 
comparison from the weather of our part of the 
world ?,—and so moisture, when it gets in, if it 
spreads over the surface that is already frozen, 
becomes congealed about the ice, and an ad- 
dition is made to the mass already existing, even 
so one may notice much the same kind of thing 
in the character of most of the people in this 
neighbourhood, how they are always plotting 
and inventing something spiteful, and a fresh 
mischief 1s congealed on the top of that which 
has been wrought before, and another one on 
the top of that, and then again another, and 
this goes on without intermission, and there is 
no limit to their hatred and to the increase of 
evils; so that we have great need of many 
prayers that the grace of the Spirit may speedily 
breathe upon them, and thaw the bitterness of 
their hatred, and melt the frost that is harden- 
ing upon them from their malice. For this 
cause the spring, sweet as it is by nature, be- 
comes yet more to be desired than ever to those 


2 For the climate, cf. Sozomen, //, &. vi. 34: ‘‘T suppose that 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and the neighbouring provinces contained 
many other ecclesiastical philosophers at that time (Zé, reign of 
Valens). ‘These monks, for the most part, dwelt in communities in 
cities and villages, for they did not habituate themselves to the 
tradition of their predecessors. ‘Lhe severity of the winter, which 
is always a natural feature of that country, would p obably make 
hermit life impracticable.’ 
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LETIERS. 


who after such storms look for you. 
the boon, then, linger. Especially as our great 
holiday3 is approaching, it would be more 
reasonable that the land which bare you should 
exult in 
should in ours. Come then, dear one, bringing 
us a multitude of blessings, even yourself ; for 
this will fill up the measure of our beatitude. 


LETTER X4, 


TO LIBANIUS. 


I once heard a medical man tell of a wonder- | 


ful freak of nature. And this was his story. A 
man was ill of an unmanageable complaint, and 
began to find fault with the medical faculty, as 
being able to do far less than it professed ; for 
everything that was devised for his. cure was 
ineffectual. Afterwards when some good news 
beyond his hopes was brought him, the occur- 


rence did the work of the healing art, by putting | 
Whether it were that | 
the soul by the overflowing sense of release | 


an end to his disease. 


from anxiety, and by a sudden rebound, dis- 


her own treasures than that Pontus: 


‘| offices. 


posed the body to be in the same condition as | 
itself, or in some other way, I cannot say: for, 


I have no leisure to enter upon such disquisi- 
tions, and the person who told me did not 
specify the cause. But I have 
mind the story very seasonably, as I think: for 
when I was not as well as I could wish—now 
I need not tell you exactly the causes of all the 
worries which befel me from the time I was 
with you to the present,—after some one told 
me all at once of the letter which had arrived 
from your unparalleled Erudition, as soon as 


I got the epistle and ran over what you ed 


just called to! 
been our case, and if on the other it is improper 


553 


Let not l the occasion of that favour, you are able, in the 


overtlowing abundance of your ability to do 
good, not only to benefit us, but also our bene- 
factors; and he is a benefactor of ours, as has 
been said before, by having been the cause and 
occasion of our having a letter from you; and 
for this reason he well deserves both our good 
But if you ask who are our teachers,— 
if indeed we are thought to have learned any- 
thing,— you will find “that they are Paul and 
John, and the rest of the Apostles and Prophets ; ; 
if I do not scem to speak too boldly in ciaiming 
any knowledge of that art in which youso excel, 
that competent judges declare 5 that the rules 
of oratory stream down from you, as from an 
overflowing spring, upon all who have any pre- 
tensions to excellence in that department. 
This I have heard the admirable Basil say to 
everybody, Basil, who was your disciple, but my 
father and teacher. But be assured, first, that 
I found no rich nourishment in the precepts of 
my tcachers®, inasmuch as I enjoyed my brother's 
society only for a short time, and got only just 
enough polish from his diviner tongue to be 
able to discern the ignorance of those who are 
uninitiated in oratory ; next, however, that when- 
ever I had leisure, I devoted my time and 
energies to this study, and so became enamoured 
of your beauty, though I never yet obtained the 

object of my passion. If, then, on the one side 
we never had a teacher, which I deem to have 


to suppose that the opinion which you entertain 
of us is other than the true one—nay, you are 
correct in your statement, and we are not quite 
contemptible in your judzment,—give me leave 
to presume to attribute to you the cause of such 
proficiency as we may have attained. For if 
Basil was the author of our oratory, and if his 


written, forthwith, first my soul was affected in| wealth came from your treasures, then what we 
the same way as though I had been proclaimed | | possess is yours, even though we received it 


before all the world as the hero of most clorious | through others. 


But if our attainments are 


achievements—so highly did I value the testi | scanty, so is the water in a jar; still it comes 
mony which you favoured me with in your| from the Nile. 


letter,—and then also my bodily health imme- 
diately began to improve: and I afford an 
example of the same marvel as the story which 
I told you just now, in that I was ill when I 
read one half of the letter , and well when I read 
the other half of the same. Thus much for 
those matters. But now, since Cynegius was 


3 For such invitations, cf. Greg. Naz. fist, 99, 100, 102. 


4 This and the following letter appear to have been written 
when Gregory sull publicly professed devles lettres. Vhey are 
addressed to one of the masters whom Dasil had lad at Athens. 


For these see Socrates, //. £. iv. 20: it was probably Libantus ; 
rather than Prohzeresius, who did not live in Asia Minor, or 
Himezrius, who according to Eunapius, /'//osoph. Vit. p. 120) 
had become a Christian before the reign of Julian, and it is clear 
that this Letter is written to a pagan. ‘The Cod. Medic. has 
Libanius’ name as a title to both Letiers. No Letter to Gregory 
certainly isto be found amongst Libanius’ unpublished Letters in 
the Vatican Library, as Zacagmi himsel! testifies : but no conclusion 
can be drawn from this. 


LETTER XI. 
TO LIBANIUS. 


Ir was a custom with the Romans’7 to cele- 


| brate a feast in winter-time, after the custom of 


5 This passage as it stands is unmanageable. The Latin trans- 
lator appears to vive the sense re tS d, but it is hard to see how it 
can be got out ot the words (H.C. 

% joe pe wydev exovra Aurapoy (MLS. Aurpov) ev trols Tov bidac- 
Kkddwy dinyyjmaciw: but rov diucxa\ov perhaps should be read 
see of twv dtdagKkadwy (LH. C. COPD) 

Vhe custom of New Year's gifts (strenarum commercium) had 


| aad discontinued by ‘Viberius, because of the trouble it involved to 


himself, and abolished by Cl: audius : but in these times it had been 
reviv ed. We find mention of it inthe reigns of ‘heodosius, and of 
Arcadius ; Auson. 4p. xvii. 43 Symmach. £%, x. 28, 
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534 GREGORY 


their fathers, when the length of the days begins 
to draw out, as the sun climbs to the upper 
regions of the sky. Now the beginning of the 
month is esteemed holy, and by this day augur- 


ing the character of the whole year, they devote | 


themselves to forecasting lucky accidents, glad- 
ness, and wealth®. What is my object in be- 
ginning my letter in this way? Why, I do so 
because I too kept this feast, having got my 
present of gold as well as any of them; for then 
there came into my hands as well as theirs cold, 
not like that vulgar gold, which 
treasure and which those that have it give,- 
that heavy, vile, and soulless possession, —but 
that which is lofticr than all we alth, as Pindar 
says 9, in the eyes of those that have sense, being 
the fairest presentation, I mean your letter, and 
the vast wealth which it contained. For thus 
it happened ; that on that day, as Iwas going to 
the metropolis of the Cappadocians, I met an 
acquaintance, who handed me this present, your 
letter, as a new year’s gift. And I, being over- 
joyed at the occurrence, threw open my treasure 
to all who were present; and all shared in it, 
each gettihg the whole of it, without any rivalry, 
and I was none the worse off. For the Ictter 
by passing through the hands of all, likea ticket 
for a feast, is the private wealth of each, some 
by steady continuous reading engraving the 
words upon their memory, and others taking 
an impression * of them upon tablets ; and it 
was again in my hands, giving me more pleasure 
than the hard? metal does to the eyes of the 
rich. Since, then, even to husbandmen—to use a 
homely comparison—approbation of the labours 
which they have already accomplished is a 
strong stimulus to those which follow, bear with 
us if we treat what you have yourself given as so 
much seed, and if we write that we may ee 
you to write back. But I beg of you a public 
and general boon for our life : that you will no 
longer entertain the purpose which you expressed 
to us ina dark hint at the end of your letter. 
For I donot think that it is at alla fair decision 
to come to, that,—because there are some who 
disgrace themselves by deserting from the Greek 
language to the barbarian, becoming mercenary 
soldiers and choosing a soldier's rations in- 
stead of the renown of eloquence,—you should 
therefore condemn oratory altogether, and 
sentence human life to be as voiceless as that 
of beasts.’ For who is he who will open his 
lips, if you carry into effect this severe sentence 
against oratory? But perhaps it will be well to 
remind you of a passage in our Scriptures. 
For our Word bids those that can to do good, 


8 Or, not improbably, “ they contrive lucky meetings, festivities, 


and contributions.” 
9 Pindar, O4 1. ut 6 62 xpvaos, aidipmevov mip are Scampéerec 


voxros, meyadavopos éfoxa mAouTOV. 
2 évaromophapever. 


1 amoxporov. 


potentates | 


OF yoo. 


ithe benefit, so as to be « 
}those who are sensible of kindness, while we 


not looking at the tempers of those who receive 
eager to benefit only 


close our beneficence to the unthankful, but 
rather to imitate the Disposer of all, Who dis- 
tributes the good things of [lis creation alike 
to all, to the good and to the evil. Having 
regard to this, admirable Sir, show yourself in 


| your way of life such an one as the time past has 


displayed you. For those who do not see the 
sun do not thereby hinder the sun’s existence. 
IXven so neither is it right that the beams of 
your eloquence should be dimmed, because of 
those who are purblind as to the perceptions of 
the soul. " But as for Cynegius, 1 pray that he 
may be as far as possible from the common 
malady, which now has seized upon young men ; 
and that he will devote himself of his own accord 
to the study of rhetoric. Lut if he is otherwise 
disposed, it is only right, even if he be unwilling, 
he should be forced to it; so as to avoid the 
unhappy and discreditable plight in which they 
now are, who have previously abandoned the 
pursuit of oratory. 


LETTER XII>. 
ON HIS WORK AGAINST EUNOMIUS. 


We Cappadocians are poor in ee alt 


| things that make the possessors of them happy, 
| but above all we are badly off for people who 


are able to write. This, be sure, is the reason 
why Iam so slow about sending you a letter: 
for, though my reply to the heresy (of Euno- 
mius) had been long ago completed, there was 
no one to transcribe it. Such a dearth of writers 
it was that brought upon us the suspicion of 
sluggishness or of inability to frame an answer. 
But since now at any rate, thank God, the 
writer and reviscr have come, I have sent this 
treatise to you; not, as Isocrates says 3, as a 
present, for I do not reckon it to be such that 
it should be received in lieu of something of 
substantial value, but that it may be in our 
power to cheer on those who are in the full 
vigour of youth to do battle with the enemy, by 
stirring up the naturally sanguine temperament 
of early life. But if any portion of the treatise 
should appear worthy of serious consideration, 
after examining some parts, especially those 
prefatory to the ‘trials,”4and_ those which are 
of the same cast, and perhaps also some 


2 The Cod. Medic. has ‘‘to John and Maximinian.” In this 
letter but one person seems to be addressed. Gregory here speaks, 
without doubt, of his books against Kunomius : not oe hie Avie 


rhetic against ‘Apoliinaris, which could have been transcribed ina 
very short time. ‘lherefore we can place the date about 383, some 
months after Gregory's twelve Books against Manomius, according 


3 Orativo ad Demonicum. 
I—9. 


to Herimantius, were published, 
4 See Avainst Eunomius, 1 
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of the doctrinal parts of the book, you will 
think them not ungracefully composed. But 
to whatever conclusion you come, you will of 
course read them, as toa teacher and corrector, 
to those who do not act like the players at 


balls, when they stand in three different places | 


and throw it from one to the other, aiming it 
exactly and catching one ball from one and one 
from another, and they bafile the player who is 
in the middle, as he jumps up to catch it, pre- 
tending that they are going to throw with a 
made-up expression of face, and such and such 


a motion of the hand to left or right, and which- | 


ever way they see him hurrying, they send the 
ball just the contrary way, and cheat his expect- 
ation by a trick. ‘This holds even now in the 
case of most of us, who, dropping all serious pur- 
pose, play at being good-natured ®, as if at ball, 
with men, instead of realizing the favourable hope 
which we hold out, beguiling to sinister? issues 
the souls of those who repose confidence in us. 
Letters of reconciliation, caresses, tokens, 
presents, affectionate embrace by letters—these 
are the making as if to throw with the ball to 
the right. But instead of the pleasure which 
one expects therefrom, one gets accusations, 
plots, slanders, disparagement, charges brought 
against one, bits of a sentence torn from their 
context, caught up, and turned to one’s hurt. 
Blessed in your hopes are ye, who through all 
such trials exercise confidence towards God. 
But we beseech you not to look at our words, 
but to the teaching of our Lord in the Gospel. 
For what consolation to one in anguish can 
another be, who surpasses him in the extremity 
of his own anguish, to help his luckléss fortunes 
to obtain their proper issue? As He saith, 
“Vengeance is Mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” But do you, best of men, go on in a 
manner worthy of yourself, and trust in God, 
and do not be hindered by the spectacle of our 
misfortunes from being good and true, but 
commit to God that judgeth righteously the 
suitable and just issue of events, and act as 
Divine wisdom guides you. Assuredly Joseph 
had in the result no reason to grieve at the 
envy of his brethren, inasmuch as the malice 
of his own kith and kin became to him the 
road to empire. 


5 4, ¢, the game of dawvivda: called also éferivéda by Hesychius. 

6 év eigvia. : ‘ 

7 Itis difficult to reproduce the play upon words in deftas, and 
oxatémmtt, which refer to the cara ro deftov 7 eVwwipor in the de- 
scription of the ganie of ball: the words having both a local mean- 
ing, ‘‘ right,” and ‘‘left,” and a metaphorical one, * favourable,” and 
“sinister” (H. C. O.). 


LETTER XIII. 


TO THE CHURCH AT NICOMEDIA 8, 


May the Father of mercies and the God of 
all comfort, Who disposeth all things in wisdom 
‘for the best, visit you by His own grace, and 
,comfort you by Himself, working in you that 
which is well-pleasing to Him, and may the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ come upon you. 
iand the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, that ve 
may have healing of all tribulation and affliction, 
and advance towards all good, for the perfecting 
of the Church, for the edification of vour souls, 
and to the praise of the glory of His name. 
But in making here a defence of ourselves before 
your charity, we would say that we were not 
neglectful to render an account of the charge 
entrusted to us, either in time past, or since the 
departure hence of Patricius of blessed memorv: 
but we insist that there were many troubles 
in our Church, and the decay of our bodily 
powers was great, increasing, as was natural, 
with advancing years; and great also was the 
remissness of your Excellency towards us, in- 
asmuch as no word ever came by letter to in- 
duce us to undertake the task, nor was any 
connection kept up between your Church and 
ourselves, although Euphrasius, your bishop or 
blessed memory, had in all holiness bound te- 
gether our Humility to himself and to you with 
love, as with chains. But even though the 
debt of love has not been satisfied before, either 
by our taking charge of you, or your Picty’s 
encouragement of us, now at any rate we pray 
to God, taking your prayer to God as an ally to 
our own desire, that we may with all speed 
possible visit you, and be comforted along with 
you, and along with you show diligence, as the 
Lord may direct us; so as to discover a means 
of rectifying the disorders which have already 
found place, and of securing safety for the 
future, so that you may no longer be distracted 
by this discord, one withdrawing himself from 
the Church in one direction, another in another, 
and be thereby exposed as a laughing-stock to the 
Devil, whose desire and business it is (in direct 
contrariety to the Divine will) that no one 
should be saved, or come to the knowledge of 
the truth. For how do you think, brethren, 
that we were afflicted upon hearing from those 
who reported to us your state, that there was no 
return to better things9; but that the resolution 


8 Euphrasius, mentioned in this Letter, had subscribed to the 
Jirst Council of Constantinople. as Bishop of Nicomedia, On his 
death, clergy and laity proceeded to a jomt election of a succes-or. 
The date of this is uncertain; Zacagm and Page think that the 
dispute here mentioned is to be identitied with that which Sozo:nea 
records, and which is placed by Baronits and Basnage in 400, 
gor. But we have no evidence that Gregory's life was prolonged 
so far. ; 

9 ovdenla yéyove THY ePerTwrwy ematpodn, literally, ‘no -eturn 
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of those who had once swerved aside is ever 
carried along in the same course ; and—as water 
from a conduit often overflows the neighbouring 
bank, and streaming off sideways, flows away, 
and unless the leak is stopped, it is almost im- 
possible to recall it to its channel, when the 
submerged ground has been hollowed out in 
accordance with the course of the stream,—even 
so the course of those who have left the Church, 
when it has once through personal motives de- 
flected from the straight and right faith, has 
sunk deep in the rut of habit, and does not 
easily return to the grace it once had. For 
which cause your ailairs demand a wise and 
strong administrator, who is skilled to guide 
such wayward tempers aright, so as to be able 
to recall to its pristine beauty the disorderly 
circuit of this stream, that the corn-fields of 
your piety may once again flourish abundantly, 
watered by the irrigating stream of peace. For 
this reason great diligence and fervent desire 
on the part of you all is needed for this matter, 
that such an one may be appointed your 
President by the Holy Spirit, who will have a 
single eye to the things of God alone, not turn- 
ing his glance this way or that to any of those 
things that men strive after. For for this cause 
I think that the ancient law gave the Levite no 
share in the general inheritance of the land; 
that he might have God alone for the portion 
of his possession, and might always be engaged 
about the possession in himself, with no eye to 
any material object. 

[What follows is unintelligible, and some- 
thing has probably been lost. | 

For it is not lawful that the simple should 
meddle with that with which they have no 
concern, but which properly belongs to others. 
For you should each mind your own business, 
that so that which is most expedient may come 
about [and that your Church may again prosper], 
when those who have been dispersed have re- 
turned again to the unity of the one body, and 
spiritual peace is established by those who 
devoutly glorify God. To this end it is well, I 
think, to look out for high qualifications in 
your election, that he who is appointed to the 
Presidency may be suitable for the post. Now 
the Apostolic injunctions do not direct us to 
look to high birth, wealth, and distinction in 
the eyes of the world among the virtues of a 
Bishop; but if all this should, unsought, accom- 
pany your spiritual chie!s, we do not reject it, 
but consider it merely as a shadow accident- 
ally 7 following the body; and none the less 


from existing (or besetting) evils.” The words mizht po sibly mean 
something very different; ‘‘no concern shown on the part of those 
set over you”’ (H. C. O.), . . 

10 The shadow may be considered as an accidental appendage te 


the body, inasmuch as it does not always appear, but only when | 


there is some light, ¢. g. of the sun, to cast it (H. C. O.). 


shall we welcome the more precious endow. 
ments, even though they happen to be apart from 
those boons of fortune. The prophet Amos was 
a goat-herd; Peter was a fisherman. and his 
brother Andrew followed the same employment ; 
so too was the sublime John; Paul was a tent- 
maker, Matthew a publican, and the rest of the 
Apostles in the same way—not consuls, generals, 
prefects, or distinguished in rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, but poor, and of none of the learned 
professions, but starting from the more humble 
occupations of life: and yet for all that their 
voice went out into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world. “ Consider 
your calling, brethren, that not many wise after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called, but God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world".” Perhaps even now it is thought 
something foolish, as things appear to men, 
when one is not able to do much from poverty, 
or is slighted. because of meanness of extraction |, 
not of character. But who knows whether the 
horn of anointing is not poured out by grace upon 
such an one, even though he be less than the 
lofty and more illustrious? Which was more 
to the interest of the Church at Rome, that it 
should at its commencement be presided over 
by some high-born and pompous senator, or by 
the fisherman Peter, who had none of this 
world’s advantages to attract men to him?? 
What house had he, what slaves, what property 
ministering luxury, by wealth constantly flowing 
in? But that stranger, without a table, without 
a roof over his head, was richer than those who 
have all things, because through having nothing 
he had God wholly. So too the people of Meso- 
potamia, though they had among them wealthy 
satraps, preferred Thomas above them all to the 
presidency of their Church; the Cretans preferred 
Titus, the dwellers at Jerusalem James, and we 
Cappadocians the centurion, who at the Cross 
acknowledged the Godhead of the Lord, though 
there were many at that time of splendid lineage, 
whose fortunes enabled them to maintaina stud, 
and who prided themselves upon having the 
first place in the Senate. And in all the Church 
one may see those who are great according to 
God’s standard preferred above worldly mag- 
nificence. You too, I think, ought to have an 
eye to these spiritual qualifications at this time 
present, if you really mean to revive the ancient 
glory of your Church. For nothing is better 
known to you than your own history, that 
anciently, before the city near you 3 flourished, 


SANE OY. Aenaty ait 
T gumaros Suayeverav, might possibly mean ‘bodily deform- 
ity; but less prohably (HL. C. O.) 

2 Reading éoAnov: if époAxcov, “a boat taken in tow,” per- 
haps still regarding S, Peter as the master of a ship: or ‘an ap- 
pendage;"’ Gregory so uses it in his De Anrrd. 
éodiov, meaning “resource,” but épodAKov is simpler. 

3¢4¢ Nicwa. ‘Whe whirligty of time has’ brought about its 
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the seat of government was with you, and 
among Bithynian cities there was nothing pre- 
eminent above yours. And now, it is true, the 
public buildings that once graced it have dis- 
appeared, but the city that consists in men— 
whether we look to numbers or to quality—is 
rapidly rising to a level with its former splendour. 
Accordingly i it would well 
tain thoughts that shall not fall below the height 
of the blessings that now are yours, but to raise 
your enthusiasm in the work before you to the 
height -of the magnificence of your city, that 
you may find such a one to preside over the 
laity as will prove himself not unworthy of you 4. 
For it is disgraceful, brethren, and utterly 
monstrous, that while no one ever becomes a 
pilot unless he is skilled in navigation, he who 
sits at the helm of the Church should not know 
how to bring the souls of those who sail with 
him safe into the haven of God. How many 
wrecks of Churches, men and all, have ere now 
taken place by the inexperience of their heads! 
Who can reckon what disasters might not have 
been avoided, had there been aught of the 
pilot’s skill in those who had command? Nay, 
we entrust iron, to make vesscls with, not to 
those who know nothing about the matter, but 
to those who are acquainted with the art of the 
smith ; ought we not therefore to trust souls to 
him who is well-skilled to soften them by the 
fervent heat of the Holy Spirit, and who by the 
impress of rational implements may fashion 
each one of you to be a chosen and useful 
vessel? It is thus that the inspired Apostle 
bids us to take thought, in his Epistle to 
Timothy 5, laying injunction upon all who hear, 
when he says that a Bishop must be without 
reproach. Is this all that the Apostle cares for, 
that he who is advanced to the priesthood 
should be irreproachable ? and what is so great 
an advantage as that all possible qualifications 
should be included in one? But he knows full 
well that the subject is moulded by the character 
of his superior, and that the upright walk of the 
guide becomes that of his followers too. For 
what the Master is, such does he make the 
disciple to be. For it is impossible that he 
who has been apprenticed to the art of the 
smith should practise that of the weaver, or that 
one who has only been taught to work at the loom 
should turn out an orator or a mathematician : 
but on the contrary that which the disciple sees 
in his master he adopts and transfers to himself. 
For this reason it is that the Scripture says, 
“‘Every disciple that is perfect shall be as his 


revenge,” and Nicomedia (Ismid) is now more important than Nicaea 
(snik). Nicomedia had, in fact, been the residence of the Kings 
of Bithynia; and -Diocletian had intended to make it the rival of 
Rome (cf. Lactantius, Je Slort. Persec. c. 7). But it had been 
destroyed by an carthqu tke in the year 3682 Socrates, i, 39. 

4 Reading buay for buiv 5 ‘T'im. ill. 2. 


become you to enter-” 


master ®.” What then, brethren? Is it possible 
to be lowly and subdued in character, moderate, 
superior to the love of lucre, wise in things 
divine, and trained to virtue and considerateness 
in works and ways, without seeing those quali- 
ties in one’s master? Nay, I do not know how 
a man can become spiritual, if he has been a 
disciple in a worldly school. For how can they 
who are striving to resemble their master fail to 
be like him? What advantage is the magnificence 
of the aqueduct to the thirsty, if there is no water 
in it, even though the symmetrical disposition of 
columns? variously shaped rear aloft the pedi- 
ment$? Which would the thirsty man rather 
choose for the supply of his own need, to see 
marbles beautifully disposed or to find good 
spring water, even if it flowed through a wooden 
pipe, as long as the stream which it poured 
forth was cleat and drinkable? Even so, 
brethren, those who look to godliness should 
neglect the trappings of outward show, and 
whether a man exults in powerful friends, or 
plumes himself on the long hist of his dignities, 
or boasts that he receives large annual revenues, 
or is pufled up with the thought of his noble 
ancestry, or has his mind on all sides clouded 9 
with the fumes of self-esteem, should have 
nothing to do with such an one, any more 
than with a dry aqueduct, if he display not 
in his life the primary and essential qualities 
for high office. But, employing the lamp of 
the Spirit for the search *°, you should, as far as 
is possible, seek for “fa garden enclosed, a 
fountain sealed™,” that, by your election the 
garden of delight having been opened and the 
water of the fountain having been unstopped, 
there may be a common acquisition to the 
Catholic Church. May God grant that there 
may soon be found among you such an one, 
who shall be a chosen vessel, a pillar of the 
Church. But we trust in the Lord that so it 
will be, if you are minded by the grace of con- 
cord with one mind to see that which is good, 
preferring to your own wills the will of the Lord, 
and that which is approved of Him, and perfect, 
and well-pleasing in His eyes; that there may 
be such a happy issue among you, that therein 


6 S. Luke vi. go. Cf. Gregory's Treatises On Perfection, What 
ts the Christian name and p)ofesston, Sketch of the aim of True 
Ase ecictsmt, 

i) Tov Kusvwy eriAAnAos Dots, 8 wéragov. 9 mepravrigerar. 
tO for humility and spirituality required in prelates, ef, Origen, 
c. Cels. viii. 75. “‘We summon to the mayistracies of these 
churches men of ability and good life: but instead of selecting the 
ambitious amonest these we put compulsion upon those whose dee “p 
humility makes them backward in accepting this general charge of 
the Church. Our best rulers then, are like consuls compelled to 
rule by a mighty Mmperor: no other, we are persuaded, than the 
Son of Gid, Who ts the Word of God. If, then, these magistr ates 
in the assembly of God’s nation rule well, or at all events strictly in 
accordance with the Divine enactment, they are not because of that 
to meddle with the secularlaw-making. It is not that the Christians 
wish to escape all public responsibility, that they keep themselves 
away from such things ; but they wish to reserve themselves for the 
higher and more urgent responsibilities \avayratorepa Aectoupyta) of 
Gou's Church.” * Song of Songs, iv. r2. 
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538 GREGORY 


OF INYSSA. 


ee ee 


we may rejoice, and you triumph, and the God | troubles. 


of all be glorified, Whom glory becometh for 
ever and ever. 


LETTER XIV ™. 
TO THE BISHOP OF MELITENE. 


How beautiful are the likenesses of beautiful 
objects, when they preserve in all its clearness 
the impress of the original beauty! For of your 
soul, so truly beautiful, I saw a most clear image 
in the sweetness of your letter, which, as the 
Gospel says, “out of the abundance of the 
heart” you filled with honey. And for this 
reason I fancied I saw you in person, and 
enjoyed your checring company. from the affec- 
tion expressed in your letter; and often taking 
your letter into my hands and going over it 
again from beginning to end, | only came more 
vehemently to crave for the enjoyment, and 
there was no sense of satiety. Such a feeling 

‘can no more put an end to my pleasure, than it 
can to that derived from anything that is by 
nature beautiful and precious. [or neither has 
our constant participation of the benefit blunted 
the edge of our longing to behold the sun, nor 
does the unbroken enjoyment of health prevent 
our desiring its continuance ; and we are per- 
suaded that it is equally impossible for our 
enjoyment of your goodness, which we have 
often experienced face to face and now by 
letter, ever to reach the point of satiety. But 
our case is like that of those who from some 
circumstance are afflicted with unquenchable 
thirst; for just in the same way, the more we 
taste your kindness, the more thirsty we become. 
But unless you suppose our language to be 
mere blandishment and unreal flattery—and 
assuredly you will not so suppose, being what 
you are in all else, and to us especially good 
and staunch, if any one ever was,—you will 
certainly believe what I say; that the favour 
of your letter, applied to my eyes like some 
medical prescription, stayed my ever-flowing 
“ fountain of tears,” and that fixing our hopes on 
the medicine of your holy prayers, we expect that 
soon and completely the disease of our soul 
will be healed : though, for the present at any 
rate, we are in such a case, that we spare the 
ears of one who is fond of us, and. bury the 
truth in silence, that we may not drag those 
who loyally love us into partnership with our 


® To Otreius, Bishop of Melitene (in eastern Cappadocia, on or 
near the upper Euphrates}, to whose successor Letoius Gregory ad- 
dressed his Canonical Lipist/e about Vemtents(Cod. Medic.). Written 
when Gregory was in exile under Valens. Zacagni thinks that the 
“war,” and the carping erticisms here complained of, reler to the 
followers of Mustathius of Sebasteia or of Macedonius, who had plenty 


' 


to find fault with, even in the gestures and dress of the Catholics | 


(ef. Basil, De S/iris. S., end). 


For when we consider that, bereft 
of what is dearest to us, we are involyed in 
wars, and that it is our children that we were 
compelled to leave behind, our children whom 
we were counted worthy to bear to God in 
spiritual pangs, closcly joined to us by the law 
of love, who at the time of their own trials amid 
their afflictions extended their affection to us ; 
and over and above these, a fondly-loved* home, 
brethren, kinsmen, companions, intimate associ- 
ates, friends, hearth, table, cellar, bed, seat, sack, 
converse, tears—and how sweet these are, and 
how dearly prized from long habit, I need not 
write to you who know full well—but not to 
weary you further, consider for yourself what 
I have in exchange for those blessings. Now 
that I am at the end of my life, 1 begin to 
live again, and am compelled to learn the grace- 
ful versatility of character which is now in 
vogue: but we are late learners in the shifty 
school of knavery;? so that we are constantly 
constrained to blush at our awkwardness and in- 
aptitude for this new study. But our adversaries, 


|equipped with all the training of this wisdom, 


are well able to keep what they have learned, 
and to invent what they have not learned. Their 
method of warfare accordingly is to skirmish at 
a distance, and then at a preconcerted signal 
to form their phalanx in solid order; they utter 
by way of prelude 3 whatever suits their interests, 
they execute surprises by means of exaygerations, 
they surround themselves with allies trom every 
quarter. But a vast amount of cunning in- 
vincible in power # accompanies them, advanced 
before them to lead their host, like some right- 
and-left-handed combatant, fighting with both 
hands in front of his army, on one side levying 
tribute upon his subjects, on the other smiting 
those who come in his way. But if you care 
to inquire into the state of our internal affairs, 
you will find other troubles to match; a stifling 
hut, abundant in cold, gloom, confinement, and 
all such advantages; a lite the mark of every one’s 
censorious observation, the voice, the look, the 
way of wearing one’s cloak, the movement of the 
hands, the position of one’s feet, and everything 
else, all a subject for busy-bodies. And unless 
one from time to time emits a deep breathing, 
and unless a continuous groaning is uttered with 
the breathing, and unless the tunic passes grace- 
fully through the girdle (not to mention the very 
disuse of the girdle itself), and unless our cloak 
flows aslant down our backs—the omission of any 
one of these niceties is a pretext for war against 


~ KEXaplTMLevos. 


2 'Thi, passage is very corrupt, and I have put the best sense I 
could on the fragmentary words preserved to us (H.C. O.). 

3 mpodoyigovras. But mpodoxesovras would suit the context 
better; “4 ¢. “‘they lay an ambush wherever their interests are con- 

” ~ 

cerned” (H, C, O.). ‘ 

4 Or ‘accompanies their power:” 17 duvvduec may go with 
dpapret, or with axaraywrioros /H. C. O.). 
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ee 


us. And on such grounds as these, they Bia 
together to battle against us, man by mans, 
township by township, even down to all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places. Well, one cannot be 
always faring well or always ill, for every one’s 
life is made up of contraries. But if by God's 
grace your help should stand by us steadily, we 
will bear the abundance of annoyances, in the’ 
hope of being always a sharer in your goodness. 
May you, then, never cease bestowing on us such 
favours, that by them you may refresh us, and 
prepare for yourself in ampler measure the 
reward promised to them that keep the com- 
mandments. 


LETTER XV. 
TO ADELPHIUS THE LAWYER ®, 


I wriTrE you this letter from the sacred 
Vanota, if I do not do the place injustice by 
giving it its local title :—do it injustice, I say, 
because in its name it shows no polish. «At 
the same time the beauty of the place, great as 
it is, is not conveyed by this Galatian epithet : 
eyes are needed to interpret its beauty. For I, 
though I have before this seen much, and that 
in many places, and have also observed many 
things by means of verbal description in the 
accounts of old writers, think both all I have 
seen, and all of which I have heard, of no 
account in comparison with the loveliness that 
is to be found here. Your Helicon is nothing : 
the Islands of the Blest are a fable : the Sicyonian | 
plain is a trifle: the accounts of the Pencus are 
another case of poetic exaggeration—that river 
which they say by overflowing with its rich| 
current the banks which flank its course makes tor 
the Thessalians their far-famed Tempe. Why, 
what beauty is there in any one of these places 
I have mentioned, such as Vanota can show 
us of its own? For if one seeks for natural 
beauty in the place, it needs none of the adorn- 


5 xar’ dvipas, kai Sjnovs, xaléoyarias. But the Latin, having | 
“ solitudines,” shows that épyuovs was read for dyjpovs. We | 
seem to get here a glimpse of Greg zory’s activity during his 
exile (376-78). Rupp thinks that Macrina’s words to her brother | 
also reter to this period: “‘ Thee the Churches call to help them and | 


correct them.” He moved trom place to place to strengthen the | 
Catholic cause; “we,” he says in the longer Antirruetic, “who | 
have sojourned in many spots, and have hi id serious conversation 
upon the points in some both with those who hold and those 
who rejectthe Faith.” Gregory of Nazianzum consoles hun during 
these journeys, so exhausting and discouraging to one of his spirit, 
by comparing him to the comet which 1s ruled while it seems to 
wander, and by seeing in the seeming advance of heresy only the 
last hiss of the dying snake. His travels probably ended in a visit 
to Palestine: for his Letter On Pilgrimages certainly presupposes li 
former visits in which he had learnt the manners of Jerusalem. Huis 
love of Origen, too, makes it likely that he male a private pilurime 
a:e (distinct from the visit of 379) to the land where Origen had 
chiefly studied. 

6 Gxodagtinds, or possibly “student,” but the title of Aoyarhs, 
afterwards employed of the person tow hom the letter is addressed, 
rather suggests the profession ofan “advocate,” than the occupation 


of a scholar. 


| different species ? 


ments of art: and if one considers what has 
been done for it by artificial aid, there has been 
so much done, and that so well, as might over- 
come even natural disadvantages. ‘The gifts 
bestowed upon the spot by Nature who beautifies 
the earth with unstudied grace are such as 
these > below, the river Halys makes the place 
fair to look upon with his banks, and gleams 
like a golden ribbon through their deep purple, 
reddening his current with the soil he washes 
down. Above, a mountain densely overgrown 
with wood stretches with its long ridge, covered 
at all points with the foliage of oaks, worthy of 
finding some Homer to sing its praises more 
than that Ithacan Neritus, which the poet calls 
“far-seen with quivering leaves?” But the 
natural growth of wood, as it comes down the 
hill-side, meets at the foot the planting of men’s 
husbandry. lor forthwith vines, spread out 
over the slopes, and swellings, and hollows at 
the meountain’s base, cover with their colour, 
like a green mantle, all the lower ground: and 
the season at this timeevenadded to their beauty, 
displaying its grape-clusters wonderful to behold. 
Indeed this caused me yet more surprise, that 


while the neighbouring country shows fruit still - 


unripe, one might here enjoy the full clusters, 
and be sated with their perfection. Then, far 
off, like a watch-fire from some great beacon, 
there shone before our eyes the fair beauty of 
the buildings. On the left as we entered was the 
chapel built for the martyrs, not yet complete 
in its structure, but still lacking the roof, yet 
making a good show notwithstanding. Straight 
before us in the way were the beauties of the 
| house, where one part 1s marked out from an- 
other by some delicate invention. ‘There were 
projecting towers, and preparations for banquet- 
ing among the wide and high-arched rows of 
trees crowning the entrance before the gates ®. 
Then about the buildings are the Phaeacian 
gardens ; rather, let not the beauties of Vanota 
be insulted by comparison with those Homer 
never saw “the apple with bright fruit?” as we 


| have it here, approaching to the hue of its own 


blossom in the exceeding brilliancy of its 
colouring: he never saw the pear whiter than 
new- -polished ivory. And what can one say of 


| the varieties of the peach, diverse and multi- 


form, yet blended and compounded out of 
For just as with those who 
paint ‘“goat-stags,” and ‘‘centaurs,” and the 
like, commingling things of different kind, and 
making themselves wiser than Nature, so it is 
in the case ot this fruit: Nature, itis the 
despotism of art, turns one to an almond, an- 


7 Cf, Hom, Odyss. ix. 22. 

8 The text is clearly erroneous, and perhaps atepavovar is the 
true reading: it seems clearer in Sane nie than oreavovaas 
suggested by Caraccioli, 9 Cf. Hom. Od. vii, 115. 
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other toa walnut, yet another toa “ Doracinus !,” 
mingled alike in name and in flavour. And in 
all these the number of single trees is more 
noted than their beauty; yet they display taste- 
ful arrangement in their planting, and that 
harmonious form of drawing—drawing, I call 
it, for the marvel belongs rather to the painter’s 
art than to the gardener’s. So readily does 


Nature fall in with the design of those who| 


arrange these devices, that it seems impas- 
sible to express this by words. Who could 
find words worthily to describe the road under 
the climbing vines, and the sweet shade of their 
cluster, and that novel wall-structure where 
roses with their shoots, and vines with their 
trailers, twist themselves together and make a 
fortification that serves as a wall against a flank 
attack, and the pond at the summit of this path, 
and the nsh that are bred there? As regards 
all these, the people who have charge of. your 
Nobility’s house were ready to act as our guides 
with a certain ingenuous kindliness, and pointed 
them out to us, showing us each of the things 
you had taken pains about, as if it were your- 
self to whom, by our means, they were showing 
courtesy. There too, one of the lads, like a 
conjuror. showed us such a wonder as one does 
not very o:ten find in nature: for he went down 
to the deep water and brought up at will such 
of the fish as he selected ; and they seemed no 
strangers to the fisherman’s touch, being tame 
and subcraissive under the artist’s hands, like 
well-trainzd dogs. Then they led me to a 
house as : to rest—a house, I call it, for such 
the entrance betokened, but, when we came 
inside, it was not a house but a portico which 
received us. The portico was raised up aloft 
toa great height over a deep pool: the base- 
ment supporting the portico of triangular shape, 


q 


us 


was washed by the water. Straight before us 
in the interior a sort of house occupied the 
vertex of the triangle, with lofty roof, lit on all 
sides by the sun’s rays, and decked with 
varied paintings; so that this spot almost made 
us forget what had preceded it. The house 
attracted us to itself; and again, the portico on 
the pool was a unique sight. For the excellent 
fish would swim up from the depths to the 
surface, lezving up into the very air like winged 
things, as though purposely mocking us creatures 
of the dry land. For showing half their form 
and tumbling through the air, they plunged 
once more into the depth. Others, again, in 
shoals, folowing one another in order, were a 
sight for unaccustomed eyes: while in another 
place one might see another shoal packed in a 
cluster round a morsel of bread, pushed aside 


! The word seems otherwise unknown. It may be a Gracizing 
of the Litin *.saractnus,” tor which cf. Pédi. XV. xu. 11. 


| 


one by another, and here one leaping up, there 
another diving downwards. Buteven this wewere 
made to forget by the grapes that were brought 
us In baskets of twisted shoots, by the varied 
bounty of the season’s fruit, the preparation for 
breakfast, the varied dainties, and savoury 
dishes, and sweetmeats, and drinking of healths, 
and wine-cups. So now since I was sated and 
inclined to sleep, I got a scribe posted beside 
me, and sent to your Eloquence, as if it 
were a dream, this chattering letter. But I 
hope to recount in full to yourself and your 
friends, not with paper and ink, but with my 
own voice and tongue, the beauties of your 
home. 


LETTER XVI. 
TO AMPHILOCHIUS. 


I am well persuaded that by God’s grace the 
business of the Church of the Martyrs is ina 
fair way. Would that you were willing in 
the matter. ‘The task we have in hand will 
find its end by the power of God, Who is able, 
wherever He speaks, to turn word into deed. 
Seeing that, as the Apostle says, ‘“‘ He Who has 
begun a good work will also perform it?”, I 
would exhort you in this also to be an imitator 
of the great Paul, and to advance our hope to 
actual fulfilment, and send us so many workmen 
as may sultice for the work we have in hand. 

Your Perfection might perhaps be informed 
by calculation of the dimensions to which the 
total work will attain: and to this end I will 
endeavour to explain the whole structure by 
a verbal description. ‘Lhe form of the chapel 
is a cross, which has its figure completed 
throughout, as you would expect, by four 
structures. ‘lhe junctions of the buildings 
intercept one another, as we see everywhere 
in the cruciform pattern. But within the 
cross there lies a circle, divided by eight 
angles (I call the octagonal figure a circle in 
view of its circumference), in such wise that 
the two pairs of sides of the octagon which are 
diametrically opposed to one another, unite by 
means of arches the central circle to the ad- 
joining blocks of building ; while the other four 
sides of the octagon, which le between the 
quadrilateral buildings, will not themselves be 
carried to meet the buildings, but upon each of 
them will be described a semicircle like a shell 3, 
terminating in an arch above: so that the 
arches will be cight in all, and by their means 
the quadrilateral and semicircular buildings wilt 
be connected, side by side, with the central 


= Cb Pula: 3 Reading xoyxoeSas. 
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Structure. In the blocks of masonry formed 
by the angles there will be an equal number 
of pillars, at once for ornament and for strength, 
and these again will carry arches built of equal 
size to correspond with those within4, And 
above these eight arches, with the symmetry of 
an upper range of windows, the octavonal 
building will be raised to the height of four 
cubits: t the part rising from it will be a cone 
shaped like a top, as the vaulting 5 narrows the 
figure of the roof from its full width toa pointed 
wedge. ‘The dimensions below will be,—the 
width of each of the quadrilateral buildings, 
eight cubits, the length of them half as much 
again, the height as much as the proportion of 
the width allows. It will be as much in the 
semicircles also. The whole length between 
the piers extends in the same way to eight 
cubits, and the depth will be as much as will 
be given by the sweep of the compasses with 
the fixed point placed in the middle of the side ® 
and extending to the end. ‘The height will be 
determined in this case too by the proportion 
to the width. And the thickness of the wall, 
an interval of three feet from inside these 
spaces, which are measured internally, will run 
round the whole building. 

I have troubled your Excellency with this 
serious trifling, with this intention, that by the 
thickness of the walls, and by the intermediate 
spaces, you may accurately ascertain what sum 
the number of fect gives as the measurement ; 
because your intellect is exceedingly quick in 
all matters, and makes its way, by God’s grace, 
in whatever subject you will, and it is possible 
for you, by subtle calculation, to ascertain the 
sum made up by all the parts, so as to send us 
masons neither more nor fewer than our need 
requires. And I beg you to direct your at- 
tention specially to this point, that some of 
them may be skilled in making vaulting? with- 
out supports: for I am informed that when 
built in this way it is more durable than what 
is made to rest on props. It is the scarcity of 
wood that brings us to this device of roofing 
the whole fabric with stone; because the place 
supplies no timber for roofing. Let your un- 
erring mind be persuaded, because some of the 
people here contract with me to furnish thirty 
workmen fora stater, for the dressed stonework, 
of course with a specified ration along with the 


4 Thatis, on an inner line; the upper row having their supports 
at the angles of the inscribed octagon, and therefore at a point 
further semuwed from the centre ot the circle than those of the 
lower tier, which correspond to the stdes of the octagon, Or, 
simply, ‘those inside the building,” the upper tier showing in the 
outside view of the structure, while the lower row would only be 
visible from the i interior. ‘Uhere isapparently a corresponding row 
of windows adore the upper row of arches, carrying the central 
tower four cubits higher. This at least seems the sense of the 
clause immediately following. 

S$ Reading eiAngews, of which this seems to Le the meaning. 

6 7 «¢. of the side of the octagon. 

7 Reading eiAngey. 


stater. But the material of our masonry is not 
of this sort 8, but brick made of clay and chance 
stones, so that they do not need to spend time 
in fitting the faces of the stones accurately 
together. I know that so far as skill and fair- 
ness in the matter of wages are concerned, the 
workmen in your neighbourhood are better for 
our purpose than those who follow the trade 
here. ‘he sculptor’s work lies not only in the 
eicht pillars, which must themselves be im- 
proved and beautified, but the work requires 
aitar-like base-mouldings 9, and capitals carved 
in the Corinthian style. The porch, too, will 
be of marbles wrought with appropriate orna- 
ments. The doors set upon these will be 
adorned with some such designs as are usually 
employed by way of embellishment at the pro- 
jection of the cornice. Of all these, of course, 
we shall furnish the materials; the form to be 
impressed on the materials art will bestow. 
Besides these there will be in the colonnade 
not less than forty pillars: these also will be 
of wrought stone. Now if my account has ex- 
plained the work in detail, I hope it may be 
possible for your Sanctity, on perceiving what is 
needed, to relieve us completcly from anxiety 
so far as the workmen are concerned. If, how- 
ever, the workman were inclined to make a 
bargain favourable to us, let a distinct measure 
of work, if possible, be fixed for the day, so 
that he may not pass his time doing nothiny, and 
then, though he has no work to show for it, as 
having worked for us so many days, demand 
pay ment for them. I know that we shail appear 
to most people to be higglers, in being so 
particular about the contracts. But I beg you 
to pardon me; for that Mammon about whom 
I have so often said such hard things, has at 
last departed from me as far as he can possibly 
go, being disgusted, I suppose, at the nonsense 
that is constantly talked against him, and has 
fortified himself against me by an impassable 
wulf—to wit, poverty—so that neither can he 
come to me, nor can I pass to him**. ‘This is 
why I make a point of the fairness of the work- 
men, to the end that we may be able to fulfil 
the task before us, and not be hindered by 
poverty—that laudable and desirable evil. 
Well, in all this there is a certain admixture o! 
jest. But do you, man of God, in such ways 
as are possible and legitimate, boldly promise in 
bargaining with the men that they will all mect 
with fair treatment at our hands, and full pay- 
ment of their wages: for we shall give all and 
keep back nothing, as God also opens to us, by 
your prayers, His hand of blessing. 


8 7. e, not dressed stone. ‘ 
9 The oreipa is a moulding at the base of the column, equivalent 
to the Latin foris. 


to Cf. S. Luke xvi. 26. 
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LETTER XVII. 
TO EUSTATHIA, AMBROSIA, AND BASILISSA%. 


To the most discreet and devout Sisters, Lustathia 
and Ambrosia, and to the most discreet and 
noble Daughter, Basilissa, Gregory sends 
greeting tn the Lord. 


THE meeting with the good and the beloved, 
and the memorials of the immense love of the 
_Lord for us men, which are shown in your 
localities, have been the source to me of the 
most intense joy and gladness. Doubly indeed 
have these shone upon divinely festal days; 
both in beholding the saving tokens? of the 
God who gave us life, and in meeting with 
souls in whom the tokens of the. Lord’s 
grace are to be discerned spiritually in such 
clearness, that one can believe that Bethlehem, 
and Golgotha, and Olivet, and the scene of the 
Resurrection are really in the God-containing 
heart. . For when through a good conscience 
Christ has been formed in any, when any has 
by dint of godly fear nailed down the promptings 
of the flesh and become crucified to Christ, 
when any has rolled away from himself the 
heavy stone of this world’s illusions, and coming 
forth from the grave of the body has begun to 
walk as it were in a newness of life, abandoning 
this low-lying valley of human life, and mount- 
ing with a soaring desire to that heavenly 
country 3 with all its elevated thoughts, where 
Christ is, no longer feeling the body’s burden, 
but lifting it by chastity, so that the flesh with 
cloud-like lightness accompanies the ascending 
soul—such an one, in my opinion, is to be 
counted in the number of those famous ones 
in whom the memorials of the Lord’s love 
for us men are to be seen. When, then, I not 
only saw with the sense of sight those Sacred 
Places, but I saw the tokens of places like 
them, plain in yourselves as well, I was filled 


with joy so great that the description of its: 


blessing is beyond the power of utterance. But 
because it is a difficult, not to say an impossible 


t This Letter was published, Paris 1605, by R. Stephens (not 
the great lexicographer), wh» also translated Ox / tlgrimages into 
French for Du Moulin (sce p. 382): and this edition Was reprinted 
a year after at Hanover, with notes by [sanc Ca wubon, *“viro 
docto, sed quod dolendum, in castris Calvinianis militanti’’ (Gretser), 


Heyns places it in 382, and Rupp also. | ; i 
2 cwripta ciusoda, Casaubon remirks “ hoc est rov eurnpos, 


Salvatoris. non autem gwryplas mountiKa.” This is itself doubelul; 


and he also makes the astounding statement that both Jerome, 
Augustine, and the whole primitive Church felt that visits to the 
Sacred Places contributed nothing to the alteration of character, 
But see especially Jerome, Le Perverinat., and /pistle to Mar- 
cella, Frouto Ducmus adds, “At, velis polis, twrypea sunt ihiloca : 
tum quia aspectu sui corda ad ponitentiam et sulutares luery mis 


non rarocommovent, ut patet de Mari Meypuac he tuna. s. 

3 érovpdaviov moAtreiav. ven Casaubon (against Du Mouli 
here) allows this to mean the aseetic or momisttc | Aare sublimius 
propositium.”” Cf, Macarius, dom. Vv. p. 05. evuperos modcreca: 
{sidore of Pelusium, lib. 1, c. xiv, mvevparixn modcTe.a. 


thing for a human being to enjoy unmixed with 
evil any blessing, therefore something of bitter- 
ness was mingled with the sweets I tasted : and 
by this, after the enjoyment of those blessings, 
I was saddened in my journey back to my 
native land, estimating now the truth of the 
Lord’s words, that “the whole world lieth in 
wickedness 4,” so that no single part of the in- 
habited earth is without its share of degeneracy. 
For if the spot itself that has received the foot- 
prints of the very Life is not clear of the wicked 
thorns, what are we to think of other places 
where communion with the Blessing has been 
inculcated by hearing and preaching alone 5, 
With what view I say this, need not be ex- 
plained more fully in words ; facts themselves 
proclaim more loudly than any speech, however 
intelligible, the melancholy truth. 
The Lawgiver of our life has enjoined 
upon us one single hatred. . I mean, that of 
the Serpent: for no other purpose has He 


bidden us exercise this faculty of hatred, but 


as a resource against wickedness. “I will 
put enmity,” He says, “between thee and 
lim.” Since wickedness is a complicated 
and multifarious thing, the Word allegorizes 
it by the Serpent, the dense array of whose 
scales is symbolic of this multiformity of evil. 
And we by working the will of our Adver- 
sary make an alliance with this serpent, and so 
turn this hatred against one another ®, and _per- 
haps not against ourselves alone, but against 
Him Who gave the commandment; for He 
says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy,” commanding us to hold the foe 
to our humanity as our only enemy, and declar- 
ing that all who share that humanity are the 
neighbours of each one of us. But this gross- 
hearted age has disunited us from our neigh- 
bour, and has made us welcome the serpent, 
and revel in his spotted scales7. I affirm, 
then, that it is a lawful thing to hate God’s 
enemies, and that this kind of hatred is pleasing 
to our Lord: and by God’s enemies I mean 
those who deny the glory of our Lord, be they 
Jews, or downright idolaters, or those who 
through Arius’ teaching idolize the creature, and 
so adopt the error of the Jews. Now when 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are 
with orthodox devotion being glorified and 
adored by those who believe that in a distinct 
and unconfused Trinity there is One Substance, 
Glory, Kingship, Power, and Universal Rule, in 
such a case as this what good excuse for fight- 
ing can there be? At the time, certainly, when 


41S. John vy. 19. z ? 

5 WiAys + this word expresses the absence of something, without 
implying any contempt: cf. Wrdds dvOpwros, Wrdds Adyos \prose). 
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7 rois Taw odtSwv ortynaciy, For ortyma with this meauing 
and connexion, see Hesiod, Scum, 166 
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l 
the heretical views prevailed, to try issues with 


the authorities, by whom the adversaries’ cause 


was seen to be strengthened, was well; there) 


was fear then lest our saving Doctrine should 
be over-ruled by human rulers. But now, when 
over the whole world from one end of heaven 
to the other the orthodox Faith is being 


preached, the man who fights with them who/| 
ights not with them, but with Him | 


preach it, 
Whois thus preached. What other aim, indeed, 


ought that man’s to be, who has the zeal for| 
God, than in every possible way to announce | 


the glory of God? As long, then, as the Only- 
begotten is adored with all the heart and soul 
and mind, believed to be in everything that 
which the Father is, and in like manner the 
Holy Ghost is glorificd with an equal amount 
of adoration, w hat plausible excuse for fighting 
is left these over-refined disputants, who are 
rending the seamless robe, and ore the 
Lord’s name between Paul and Cephas, and 
undisguisedly abhorring contact with ose who 
worship Christ, all but. exclaiming in so many 
words, “‘ Away from me, I am holy ” ? 


Granting that the knowledge which they be-|a 


lieve themsely es to have acquired is somewhat 
greater than that of others: yet can they possess 
more than the belief that the Son of the Very 
God is Very God, seeing that in that article of 
the Very God every idea that is orthodox, every 
idea that is our salvation, is included? It in- 
cludes the idea of His Goodness, His Justice, 
His Omnipotence: that He admits of no 
variableness nor alteration, but is always the 
same; incapable of changing to worse or 
changing to better, because the first is not His 
nature, the second He does not admit of; for 
what can be higher than the Highest, what can 
be better than the Best? In fact, He 1s thus 
associated with all perfection, and, as to every 
form of alteration, is unalterable ; He did not 
on occasions displuy this attribute, but was 
always .so, both before the Dispensation that 
made Him man, and during it, and after it; 
and in all His activities in our behalf He never 
lowered any part of that changeless and un- 
varying character to that which was out of 
keeping with it. What is essentially imperish- 
able and changeless is always such ; it does not 
follow the variation of a lower order of F things, 
when it comes by dispensation to be there ; just 
as the sun, for example, when he plunges his 
beam into the gloom, does not dim the bright- 
ness of that beam ; but instead, the dark is 
changed by the beam into light ; thus also the 
Truc. Light, shining in our gloom, was not itself 
overshadowed with that shade, but enlightened 
it by means of itself. Well, secing that our 
humanity was in darkness, as it 1s written, 
‘They know not, neither will they understand, 


they walk on in darkness 3,” the Illuminator of 
this darkened world darted the beam of His 
Divinity through the whole compound of our 
nature, through soul, I say, and body too, and 
sO appropriated humanity entire by means of 
His own light, and took it up and made it just 
that thing which He is Himself. And as this 
Divinity was not made. perishable, though it in- 
habited a perishable body, so neither did it 
alter in the direction of any change, though it 
healed the changeful in our soul: in medicine, 
too, the physician of the body, when he takes 
hold of his patient, so far from himself contract- 


ing the disease, thereby perfects the cure of the 


suffering part. Let no one, either, putting a 
wrong interpretation on the words of the Gospel, 
suppose that our human nature in Christ was 
transformed to something more divine by any 
gradations and advance: for the increasing in 
stature and in wisdom and in favour, is recorded 
in Holy Writ only to prove that Christ really was 
present in the human compound, and so to leave 
no room for their surmise, who propound that 
a phantom, or form in human outline, and not 
real Divine Manifestation, was there. It is 
for this reason that Holy Writ records unabashed 
with regard to Him all the accidents of our 
nature, even eating, drinking, sleeping, weari- 
ness, nurture, increase in bodily stature, growing 
up—everything that marks humanity, except 
the tendency to sin. Sin, indeed, is a miscarriage, 


| not a quality of human nature: just as disease 


and deformity are not congenital to it in the 
first instance, but are its unnatural accretions, 
sO activity in the direction of sin is to be 
thought of as a mere mutilation of the goodness 
innate in us; it is not found to be itself a real 
thing, but we see it only in the absence of that 
goodness. Therefore He Who transformed the 
elements of our nature into His divine abilities, 
rendered it secure from mutilation and disease, 
because He admitted not in Himself the de- 
formity which sin works in the will. ‘He did 
no sin,” it says, “‘neither was guile found in his 
mouth 9.” And this in Him is not to be regarded 
in connection with any interval of time: for at 
once the man in Mary (where Wisdom built 
her house), though naturally part of our sensu- 
ous compound, along with the coming upon her 
of the Holy Ghost, and her overshadowing with 
the power of the Highest, became that which 
that overshadowing power in essence was : for, 
without controversy, it is the Less that is blest 
by the Greater. Secing, then, that the power 
of the Godhead is an immense and immeasur- 
able thing, while man is a weak atom, at the 
moment when the Holy Ghost came upon the 
Virgin, and the power of the Highest over- 


BPs, IXxxii. 5: 9 x Pet. ii. 22, 
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shadowed her, the tabernacle formed by such 


an impulse was not clothed with anything of. 
human corruption ; but, just as it was first con- | 


stituted, so it remained, even though it was man, 
Spirit nevertheless, and Grace, and Power; and 
the special attributes of our humanity derived 
lustre from this abundance of Divine Power. 
There are indeed two limits of human life ; the 
one we start from, and the one we end in: and 
so it was necessary that the Physician of our 
being should enfold us at both these extrem- 
ities, and grasp not only the end, but the 
beginning too, in order to secure in both the 
raising of the sufferer. That, then, which we 
find to have happened on the side of the finish 
we conclude also as to the beginning. As at 
the end He caused by virtue of the Incarnation 
that, though the body was disunited from the 
soul, yet the indivisible Godhead which had 
been blended once for all with the subject (who/t 
possessed them) was not stripped from that 
body any more than it was from that soul, but 
while it was in Paradise along with the soul, 
and pawed an entrance there in the person of 
the Thief for all humanity, it remained by 
means of the body in the heart of the earth, and 
therein destroyed him that had the power of 
Death (wherefore His Jody too is called “the 
Lord?” onaccount of that inherent Godhead)— 
so also, at the beginning, we conclude that the 
power of the Highest, coalescing with our entire 
nature by that coming upon (the V irgin) of the 
Holy Ghost, both resides in our soul, so far as 
reason sees it possible that it should reside 
there, and is blended with our body, so that 
our salvation throughout every element may be 
perfect, that heavenly passionlessness which is 
peculiar to the Deity being nevertheless pre- 
served both in the beginning and in the end of 
this life as Man 3. Thus the beginning was not 
as our beginning, nor the end as our end. Both 
in the one and in the other He evinced His 


™ Compare 'Gregory against Apollinaris (Ad Theofhil. iti. 265) : 
“The first-fruits of humanity assumed by omnipotent Deity were, 
like a drop of vinegar merged in a boundless ocean, found still in 
that Deity, but not in their own distinctive properties : otherwise 
we should be oblized to think of a duality of Sons.” In Onrt. Cat. 
c. 10, he says that the Divine nature is to be conceived as having 
been so united with the human, as flame is with its fucl, the 
former extending beyond the latter, as our souls ‘also overstep 
the limits of our bodies. The first of these passages appeared to 
Hooker (V. liii. 2) to be ‘‘so plain and direct for Eutyei hes,” that 
he doubted whether the words were Gregory's. But at the Council 
of Ephesus, S. Cyril (of Alexandria), in his contest with the Ne,- 
torians, had showed that these expressions were capable of a 
Catholic interpretation, and pardonable in discussing the difficule 
and mysterious question of the union of the ‘'wo Natures. 

2S Matt. xxviii. 6. ‘‘Come see the place where the Lord lay.” 
Cf. S. John xx. 2, 13. 
' 3 “Here is the true vicariousness of the Atonement, which 
consisted not in the substitution of His punishment for ours, but in 
His offering the sacrifice which man had neither the purity nor the 
power to offer. From out of the very heart or centre of human 
nature... there is raised the sinless sacrifice of perfect hum: anity 
by the God Man. . It is a representative sacrifice, for it consists 
of no unheard-of experience, of no merely symbolic ceremony, but 
of just those universal incidents of sulfering, which, though he must 
have felt them with a bitterness unknown to us, are intensely 
human.” Lig Mundt, p, 218, 


Divine independence; the beginning had no 
stain of pleasure upon it, the end was not the 
end in dissolution. 

Now if we loudly preach all this, and 
testify to all this, namely that Christ is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, 
always changeless, always imperishable, thou; sh 
H[e comes in the changeable and the perish- 
able ; never stained Himself, but making clean 
that which is stained; what is the crime that 
we commit, and wherefore are we hated? And 
what means this opposing arrav4+ of new Altars? 
Do we announce another Jesus? Do we hint 
at another? Do we produce other scriptures ? 
Have any of ourselves dared to say “ Mother of 
Man” of the Holy Virgin, the Mother of Gods: 
which is what we hear that some of them say 
without restraint? Do we romance about three 
Resurrections °? Do we promise the gluttony of 

the Millennium? Do we declare that the Jewish 
animal-sacrifices shall be restored? Do we 
lower men’s hopes again to the Jerusalem below, 
imagining its rebuilding with stones of a more 
brilliant “material? What charge like these 
can be brought against us, that our company 
should be reckoned a thing to be avoided, and 
that in some places another altar should be 
erected in opposition to us, as if we should 
defile their sanctuaries? My heart was in a 
state of burning indignation about this: and 
now that I have set foot in the City 7 again, I 
am eager to unburden my soul of its ene 
by appealing, in a letter, to your love. Do ye, 
whithersoever the Holy Spirit shall lead you, 
there remain; walk with God before you; 
confer not with flesh and blood ; lend no occa- 
sion to any of them for glorying, that they may 
not glory in you, enlarging their ambition by 
anything in your lives. Remember the Holy 
Fathers, into whose hands ye were commended 
by your Father now in bliss’, and to whom we 

4 auteEaywyn. 

5 As early as 250, Dionysius of Alexandria, in his letter to Paul 
of Samosata, frequently speaks of 7 HeoToxos Mapta. Later, in the 
Council of Ephesus /430', it was decreed that ‘‘ the immaculate and 
ever-Virgin mother ot our Lord should be called properly (xvptws) 
and really deordx«os,"" against the Nestorian title ypearoroxcs. Cf. 
Theodoret. duark I. tom. iv. P- 709. ** We cail Mary not Mother 
of Man, but Mother of God;" and Greg. Naz. Or. li. p. 73 38 Le 6 
any one call not M ary Mother of God he is outside ‘Civinity.’” 

6 wn tpets avacragets pu@orootmev; For the first Resurrection 
(of the Soul in Baptism) and the second (of the Body), see Rev. 


xx. 5, with Bishop Wordsworth’s note. 

7 ¢. e, Cassarea in Cappadocia. 

8 Basil, probably : who after Cyril's exile had been called in to 
heal the heresy ot Apollinaris, which was spreading in the convents 
at Jerusalem, The factious purism, however, wi hich Gregory de- 
plores here, and which led to rival altars, seems to have evinced 
itself among gst the orthodox themse Ives, ** quo majorem apud omnes 
opinionem de sua priestantia be Ii isti cathari excitarent ’ (Casaubon). 
Cyril, it is true, had returned this year, 382; and spent the last 
years of his life in his see; but with more than twenty years inter- 


val of Arian rule Herennius, Herac lus, and Hilartus, according to 
Sozomen) the communities of the C ‘atholics must have suflered from 
want of a cunstant control: and unity was always difficult to inain- 


taininacity frequented by all the ccc lesiastics of the world. Gregory 
must have ‘succeeded ” to this charge in his visit to Jerusalem after 
the Council of Antioch in 379, to which he refers in his letter Ove 
Pilgrimages: but it is possible that he had paid even an earlier 


visit; see Letter XIV. p. 559, note 5. 
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) 
by God’s grace were deemed worthy to succeed : 


and remove not the boundaries which our 
Fathers have laid down, nor put aside in any 
way the plainness of our simpler proclamation 
in favour of their subtler school. Walk by the 
primitive rule of the Faith: and the God of 
peace shall be with you, and ye shall be strong 
in mind and body. May God keep you uncor- 
rupted, is our prayer. 


LETTER XVIII. 
TO FLAVIAN 9. 


THINGS with us, O man of God, are not in 
a good way. The development of the bad 
feeling existing amongst certain persons who 
have conceived a most groundless 


of mere conjecture ; it is now evinced with an 
earnestness and openness worthy only of some 
holy work. You meanwhile, who have hither- 
to been beyond the reach of such annoyance, 
are too remiss in stifling the devouring con- 
flagration on your neighbour’s land; yet those 
who are well-advised for their own interests 
really do take pains to check a fire close to 
them, securing themselves, by this help given 
toa neighbour, against ever needing help in like 
circumstances. W ell, you will ask, what do I 
complain of? Piety has vanished from the 
world; Truth has fled from our midst; as for 
Peace, we used to have the name at all events 
going the round upon men’s lips; but now not 
only does she hersclf cease to exist, but we do 
not even retain the word that expresses her. 
But that you may know more exactly the things 
that move our indignation, I will briefly detail 
to you the whole tragic story. 

Certain persons had informed me that the 
Right Reverend Helladius had unfriendly feel- 
ings towards me, and that he enlarged in convers- 
ation to every one upon the troubles that I had 
brought upon him. I did not at first believe what 
they said, judging only from myself,and the actual 
truth of the matter. But when every one kept 
bringing to us a tale of the same strain, and 
facts besides corroborated their report, I thought 
it my duty not to continue to overlook this ill- 
feeling, while it was still without root and de- 
velopment. I therefore wrote by letter to your 
piety, and to many others who could help me 


9 The date of this letter is probably as late as 393. Flavian's 
authority at Antioch was now undisputed, by his reconciliation, 


after the deaths of Paulinus and Ievacrits. with the Tishops of 
Alexandria and Rome, and, through ther, with all his people 
Gregory writes to him not only as his des : friend, but one who had 
known how to appease wrath, and to check opposition from the 


Emperor downward. He died in gog. ‘The ftitigiousness of FHella- 
dius is described by Greg. Naz., Letter cexy. He it was who 
a few years later, against Aimbrose’s authority, and for mere private 
interest, consecrated the physician Gerontius Sozomen, vii. 6), 
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and un-| 
accountable hatred of us is no longer a matter 


in my intention, and stimulated your zeal 
this matter. At last, after I had concluded the 
services at Scbasteia in ' commemoration of 
Peter! of most blessed memory, and of the holy 
martyrs, who had lived in his times, and whom 
the people were accustomed to commemorate 
with him, [ was returning to my own See, when 
some one told me that Helladius himself was 
in the neighbouring mountain district, holding 
martyrs’ memorial services. At first [ held on 
my journey, judging it more proper that our 
meeting should take place in the metropolis 
itself. But when one of his relations took the 
trouble to meet me, and to assure me that he 
was sick, I left my carriage at the spot where 
this news arrested me; I performed on horse- 
back the intervening journey over a road that 
was like a precipice, and well-nigh impassable 
with its rocky ascents.  Fitteen milestones 
measured the distance we had to traverse. 
Painfully travelling, now on foot, now mounted, 
in the early morning, and even employing some 
part of the night, I arrived between twelve and 
one oclock at Andumocina: for that was the 
name of the place where, with two other bishops, 
he was holding his conference. From a shoulder 
of the hill overhanging this village, we looked 
down, while still at a distance, upon this out- 
door assemblage of the Church. Slowly, and 
on foot, and leading the horses, I and my 
company passed over the intervening ground, 
and we arrived at the chapel? just as he had 
retired to his residence. 

Without any delay a messenger was de- 
spatched to inform him of our being there ; 
and a very short while after, the deacon in 
attendance on him met us, and we requested 
him to tell Helladius at once, so that we 
might spend as much time as possible with 
him, and so have an opportunity of leaving 
nothing in the misunderstanding between us 
unhealed. As for myself, I then remained 
sitting, still in the open air, and waited for the 
invitation indoors ; and at a most inopportune 
time I became, as I sat there, a gazing stock to 
all the visitors at the conference. ‘The time 
was long; drowsiness came on, and languor, 
intensified by the fatigue of the journey and 
the excessive heat of the day; and all these 
things, with people staring at me, and pointing 
me out to others, were so very distressing that 
in me the words of the prophet were realized : 
“My spirit within me was desolate 3.” Iwas kept 


10 Sehasteia (S/vdas) was in Pontus on the upper Halys: and the 
‘nountaim district" between this and Helladius’ “ metropolis” 
(Cwesarea, ad Argeeum) must have been some offshoots of the Anti- 
“Taurus, 

‘ His brother, who had urged him to write the books against 
Eunonaus, and to whont he sent On te Making of Man, 

* paprypiw, ¢. ¢ dedicated in this caseto Peter; but the word is 
used even of a chapel dedicated to Christ. 

3 yxydiagey. Ps, exlin. 4 (LXX,), 
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ee 


in this state till noon, and heartily did I repent of | sition of our fathers towards each other? No 


this visit, and that I had brought upon myself 
this piece of discourtesy ; and my own reflection 
vexed me worse than this injury done me by 
my enemies 4, warring as it did against itself, 
and changing into a regret that [ had made the 
venture. At last the approach to the Altars 
was thrown open, and we were admitted to the 
sanctuary ; the crowd, however, were excluded, 
though my deacon entered along with me, sup- 
porting with his arm my exhausted frame. 


wonder that, being all naturally equal7, they 
wished for no advantage over one another, but 
thought to exceed each other only in humility. 
But my mind was penetrated most of all with 
this thought; that the Lord of all.creation, the 
Only-begotten Son, Who was in the bosom of 
the Father, Who was in the beginning, Who 
was in the form of God, Who upholds all things 
by the word of His power, humbled Himself 


I}not only in this respect, that in the flesh He 


addressed his Lordship, and stood fora moment, |sojourned amongst men, but also that He wel- 


expecting from him an invitation to be seated ; 
but when nothing of the kind was heard from 
him, I turned towards one of the distant seats, 
and rested myself upon it, still expecting that 
he would utter something that was friendly, or 
at all events kind; or at least give one nod of 
recognition. ; 

Any hopes I had were doomed to com- 
plete disappointment. ‘There ensued a silence 
dead as night, and looks as downcast as in 
tragedy, and daze, and dumbfoundedness, 
and perfect dumbness. A long interval of 
time it was, dragged out as if it were in the 
blackness of night. So struck down was I by 
this reception, in which he did not deign to 
accord me the merest utterance even of those 
common salutations by which you discharge the 
courtesies of a chance meeting 5,—“ welcome,” 
for instance, or “where do you come from?” 
or “to what am I indebted for this pleasure?” 
or “on what important business are you here?” 
—that I was inclined to make this spell of silence 
into a picture of the life led in the under- 
world. Nay, I condemn the similitude as in- 
adequate. For in that underworld the equality 
of conditions is complete, and none of the 
things that cause the tragedies of life on 
earth disturb existence. Their glory, as the 
Prophet says, does not follow men down 
there; each individual soul, abandoning the 
things so eagerly clung to by the majority here, 
his petulance, and pride, and conceit, enters 
that lower world in simple unencumbered 
nakedness; so that none of the miseries of 
this life are to be found among them. _ Still ®, 
notwithstanding this reservation, my condition 
then did appear to me like an underworld, a 
murky dungeon, a gloomy torture-chamber ; 
the more so, when I reflectcd what treasures 
of social courtesies we have inherited from 
our fathers, and what recorded deeds of it we 
shall leave to our descendants. Why, indeed, 
should I speak at all of that affectionate dispo- 
a eee arecere ene eee Seer eae 


4 yaAdembtepoy THs mapa TOY e\Apwv pot yevomevns UBpews. 
The Latin does not express this, ‘ quiam st ab hostibus profecta 
fuisset.”’ : F A 

5 tov carnuatevperwr (so Paris Editt. and Migne, but it must 
be xadquatevuerwr, from auagsa) rovrwry Thy ovVTY Xian aiborLouperu, 

© wAnv GAN’ emol, KT. AL See note, Pp. 313: 


comed even Judas His own betrayer, when he 
drew near to kiss Him, on His blessed lips; 


cand that when He had entered into the house 


of Simon the leper He, as loving all men, up- 
braided his host, that He had not been kissed 
by him: whereas I was not reckoned by him 
as equal even to that leper; and yet what was 
I, and what was he? I cannot discover any 
difference between us. If one looks at it from 
the mundane point of view, where was the 
height from which he had descended, where 
was the dust in which I lay? If, indeed, one 
must regard things of this fleshly life, thus much 
perhaps it will hurt no one’s fteclings to 
assert that, looking at our lineage, whether as 
noble or as free, our position was about on a 
par; though, if one looked in either for the 
true freedom and nobility, 2. e. that of the soul, 
each of us will be found equally a bondsman 
of Sin; each equally needs One Who will take 
away his sins; it was Another Who ransomed 
us both from Death and Sin with His own 
blood, Who redeemed us, and yet showed no 
contempt of those whom He has redeemed, 
calling them though He does from deadness 
to life, and healing every infirmity of their 
souls and bodies. 

Seeing, then, that the amount of this con- 
ceit and overweening pride was so. great, 
that even the height of heaven was almost 
too narrow limits for it (and yet I could see 
no cause or occasion whatever for this diseased 
state of mind, such as might make it excusable 
in the case of some who in certain circum- 
stances contract it; when, for instance, rank 
or education, or pre-eminence in dignities of 
office may have happened to inflate the vainer 
minds), I had no means whereby to advise my- 
self to keep quiet: for my heart within me was 
swelling with indignation at the absurdity of 
the whole proceeding, and was rejecting all the 
reasons for enduring it. Then, if ever, did I 
feel admiration for that divine Apostle who so 
vividly depicts the civil war that rages within 
us, declaring that there is a certain “Jaw of sin 
in the members, warring against the law of the 
ies Raion ee ee wert ae ree ee eee eee 


7 évdporiuw rp dioer, Cf. of Opormmos, the peers of the Persian 
kingdom, 
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mind,” and often making the mind a captive, 
and a slave as well, to itself. This was the! 
very array, in opposition, of two contending | 
feelings thet I saw within myself: the one, of | 
anger at the insult caused by pride, the other | 
prompting to appease the rising storm. When, 
by God’s grace, the worse inclination had 
failed to get the mastery, I at last said to him, 
“But is it, then, that some one of the things 
required for your personal comfort is being | 
hindered by our presence, and is it time that 
we withdrew?” On his declaring that he had 
no bodily needs, I spoke to him some words | 
calculated to heal, so far as in me lay, his ill- 
feeling. When he had, in a very few words, 
declared that the anger he felt towards me was 
owing to many injuries done him, I for my 
part answered him thus: “Lies possess an 
immense power amongst mankind to deceive: 
but in the Divine Judgment there will be no 
place for the misunderstandings thus arising. 
In my relations towards yourself, my conscience 
is bold enough to prompt me to hope that I 
may obtain forgiveness for all my other sins, | 
but that, if I have acted in any way to harm | 
you, this may remain for ever unforgiven.” | 
He was indignant at this speech, and did not} 
suffer the proofs of what I had said to be added. 

It was now past six o’clock, and the bath had | 
been well prepared, and the banquet was being | 
spread, and the day was the sabbath®, and a} 
martyr’s commemoration. Again observe how | 
this disciple of the Gospel imitates the Lord of 
the Gospel : He, when eating and drinking with | 
publicans and sinners, answered to those who 
found fault with Him that He did it for love 
of mankind : this disciple considers it a sin and | 


a pollution to have us at his board, even after | 
all that fatigue which we underwent on the) 
journey, after all that excessive heat out of! 
doors, in which we were baked while sitting at 
his gates ; after all that gloomy sullenness with 
which he treated us to the bitter end, when we} 
had come into his presence. He sends us off 
to toil painfully, with a frame now thoroughly 


exhausted with the over-fatigue, over the same 


8 Cf. Dies Dominica (by Thomas Young, tutor of Milton the 
poet): ‘It’s without controversie that the Oriental Christians, and 
others, did at that time hold assemblies on the Sabbath day. ... 
Yet did they not hold the Sabbath day holy,” p. 35. Again, 
“Socrates doth not record that they of Alexandria and Rome did 
celebrate those mysteries on the Sabbath. While Chrysostom re- 
quireth it of the rich Lords of Villages, that they build Churches in 
them (Afom. 18 in Act.), he distinguisheth those conzrezations that 
were on other days from those that were held upon the Lord’s day. 
‘Upon those congregations (avvdtets) Prayers and hymns were 
had, in these an oblation was made on every Lord's day,’ and for 
that cause the Lord's day is in Chrysostom called, ‘dies panis’. 
Athanasius purgeth himself of a calumny imputed | to him, for 
breaking the cup, because it was not the time of administering the 
holy mysteries ; ‘for it is not,’ saith he, ‘the Lord's day.'’’ A law 
of Constantine had enacted that the first day of the week, “* the 
Lord's day,” should be observed with greater solemnity than 
formerly; which shows that the seventh day, the Sabbath, still 
held its place; and it does not follow that in remoter places, as 
here, both were kept. ‘he hour of service was generally “in the 
evening aftersunset ; orin the morning before the dawn,” Mosheim. 


NN 


|cited against us? 


distance, the same route: so that we scarcely 
reached our travelling company at sunset, after 
we had suffered many mishaps on the way. 
For a storm-cloud, gathered into a mass in the 
clear air by an eddy of wind, drenched us to 
the skin with its floods of rain; for owing to 
the excessive sultriness, we had made no pre- 
paration against any shower. However, by 
God's grace we escaped, though in the plight 
of shipwrecked sailors from the waves: and 


iright glad were we to reach our company. 


Having joined our forces we rested there that 
night, and at last arrived alive in our own 
district; having reaped in addition this result 
of our meeting him, that the memory of all that 
had happened before was revived by this last 
insult offered to us; and, you see, we are 
positively compelled to take measures, for the 
future, on our own behalf, or rather on his be- 
half; for it was because his designs were not 
checked on former occasions that he has pro- 
ceeded to this unmeasured display of vanity. 


| Something, therefore, I think, must be done on 
our part, in order that he may improve upon 


himself, and may be taught that he is human, 
and has no authority to insult and to disgrace 
those who possess the same beliefs and the 
same rank as himself. For just consider ; sup- 
pose we granted for a moment, for the sake of 


|argument, that it is true that I have done some- 


thing that has annoyed him, what trial? was 


‘instituted against us, to judge either of the fact 


or the hearsay? What proofs were given of 
this supposed injury? What Canons were 
What legitimate episcopal 
decision confirmed any verdict passed upon 
us? And supposing any of these processes 
had taken place, and that in the proper way, 
my standing? in the Church might certainly 
have been at stake, but what Canons could 
have sanctioned insults offered to a free-born 
person, and disgrace inflicted on one of equal 
rank with himself? “Judge righteous judg- 
ment,” you who look to God’s law in this matter : 
say wherein you deem this disgrace put. upon 
us to be excusable. If our dignity is to be 
estimated on the ground of priestly jurisdiction, 
the privilege of each recorded by the Council ? 
is one and the same; or rather the over- 
sight of Catholic correction 3, from the fact 
that we possess an equal share of it,is so. But 
if some are inclined to regard each of us by 
himself, divested of any priestly dignity, in 


9 xpernpiov. ; A 
i yoy Babuov £e. ‘a grade of honour”: cf. r Tim. ui. 13. 
Balpov éavrois KaAddv repurotovvrar. So in the Canons often. 
‘The Couneil of Constantinople. 
3 the oversight of Catholic correction, ‘On July 30. 381, the 
Bishop of Nyss« received the supreme honour of being named by 


Theodosius as one of the acknowledged authorities in all matters of 


theological orthodoxy : and he was’ appointed to regulate the afiaws 
of the Church in Asia Minor, conjointly with Helladius of Casarea, 
and Otreius of Melitene:”” Farrar’s Lives of the fathers, 183). 
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548 GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


what respect has one any advantage over the takings. What licence, then, has he to put an 
other; in education for instance, or in birth insult upon us, seeing that he has neither 
connecting with the noblest and most illustrious superiority of birth to show, nor a rank exalted 
lineage, or in theology? ‘These things will be above all others, nor a commanding power of 
found either equal, or at all events not inferior, speech, nor any previous kindness done to me ? 
inme. “ But what about revenue?” he will say.) While, even if he had all this to show, the fault 
I would rather not be obliged to speak of this in| of having slighted those of gentle birth would 
his case; thus much only it will sutfice to say,' still be inexcusable. But he has not got it; 
that our own was so much at the beginning,!and therefore I deem it right to see that this 
and is so much now; and to leave it to others malady of puffed-up pride is not left without a 
to enquire into the causes of this increase of cure; and it will be its cure to put it down to 
our revenue 4, nursed as it is up till now, and! its proper level, and reduce its inflated dimen- 
growing almost daily by means of noble under-, sions, by letting off a little of the conceit with 


which he is bursting. ‘The manner of effecting 
+ He is speaking of the funds of his Diocese, which at one period : 
certainly he had been accused of mismanaging. this.we leave to God 
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APPENDIX, 


THE other Treatises of Gregory are as follows 
(the order is that of the first Paris Edition, 1615, 


and Gretser’s Appendix, 1618). 


1. Apologetic on the Seven Days. 

So called because it was a defence of the words of 
Moses ; and also an explanation of Basil’s ‘* Seven 
Days.” 

It was translated into Latin by L. Sifanus (Basle, 
1562), and P. I. Zinus (Venice, 1553). It isin 9 Paris 
MSS. and one at Leyden (not older than cent. 15). 


On the words ‘Let us make man in our 
image and likeness.” 

Two Ifomilies. He explains what this creation 
was, and thence proves the pre-eminence of man ; 
lastly, some moral truths are based on this manner 
‘of creation, different to that of brutes. 

They are found after Basil’s ‘‘ Seven Days,” and 
on the strength of this Tilman edited them under 
his name (Varis, 1666). But this work of Basil’s 
was itself incomplete, as Jerome, Photius, Suidas, 
testify; and Fabricius defends these homilies as 
Gregory’s ; so also Zinus(who translated them) and 
others. 


On the Life of Moses. 

A mystical treatise, exhorting to Christian Per- 
fection, the type of which is to be found in Moses ; 
but perfection ts infinite, and in this life unattainable. 
There is a fine passage at the end on the disinterested 
love of God. 

It was translated by G. Trapezuntius, and edited 
by J. Gremperius (Basle, 1517): translated by J. 
Leunclavius, and edited with notes by D. Hoescliel 
(Leyden, 1593). 

On the titles of the Psalms. 

**Contains subtle allegorizing and fancies’ (Du 
Pin). 

It was translated by Jacob Gretser, the Jesuit 
(Ingoldstadt, 1600, 1617): and had been previously 
edited by Maximus Margunius (Venice, 1535), 
Bishop of Cythera. Many Mss. of the Escurial 
have it. 


Homily on the Eighth Day (Circumcision), 


and Sixth Psalm. 
Sifanus and Maximus Margunius translated it. 


An accurate exposition of Ecclesiastes. 

Eight IfLomilies (the last imperfect). Partly 
practical, partly allegorical. Septuagint used, 

A translation by Gentian Eervetus is corrected by 
F. Duczeus in his notes. 

P. Possinus asserts (Prologue to Thesaur. Ascetic. 
Paris, 1684), that he has ready for publishing this 
Commentary of Gregory complete, copied from the 
Roman MS., much superior to the Paris: but this 
edition never appeared. 

An accurate exposition of the Song of 
Songs. 

Fifteen Ilomilies. In the Preface he determines 

that the sense must be allegorical, 


Io. 


Il. 


T2. 


14. 


ae 


wa 


Translated by Tfervetus and Leunclavius. Zinu 
and Livineius translated an exposition of the Song 
of Songs, collected from the commentaries of 
Gregory, Nilus, and Maximus. 


On Prayer. 

Five Homilies, The last four are a careful ex- 
planation of the Lord’s Prayer (‘* lectu dignissime, ” 
Fabricius). 

Translated by Sifanus ; and by Galesinius, with 
a Preface (Rome, 1565). Translated and edited by 
J. Kvabinger (Munich, 1832). Leo Allatius thinks 
a passage in them on the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost has been corrupted by the Greeks. 


On the Beatitudes. 

These Homilies are cited in the acts of the 
Council of Ephesus, by Vheodoret, and by John ef 
Damascus. 

Translated by Sifanus and Galesinius. 


On 1 Corinthians xv. 28. 

Written at the request of a friend. Ile defends 
the ‘‘subjection of the Son” from any Arian in- 
terpretation. Oudin judges the treatise spurious, or 
interpolated, because it is full of Origen’s though:, 
and seems inconsistent with Gregory’s other treatises; 
but without reason. 

Translated by Hervetus. 


On Genesis i. 26 (See No. 2). 

It explains why the Angels are not said to be 
created in the ‘image’ of God. Methodius’ opinions 
about Adam and Eve, and about the origin of souis 
are cited. Some have attributed it to Anastasius 
Sinaita. 

Translated by Fronto Duczeus with notes (In- 
goldstadt, 1596). 


To Theodosius (the Bishop), on the Ven- 


triloquist. 

He asserts that a demon, and not Samuel (there 
isa gulf between the good and bad), appeared to 
Saul. This was an opinion of many ancient 
Doctors. 

Translated by Duczeus (Ingoldstadt, 1596). 

On his Ordination. 

This title is wrong. [fe was made bishop in 
372: this was preached in 394. John of Damascus 
cites it as ‘‘On the appointment of Gregory in Con- 
stantinople,” 7. ¢. to have the rights of a Metro- 
politan. See ‘Prolegomena,’ p. 7. 

Translated by Ducaus. 

Against Apollinaris. 

A fragment. Refutes the charge of Apollinaris, 
that the orthodox make the Trinity quadruple ; and 
defends the Angels serving man. 

On love of the Poor. 

A pathetic description of the vagabond poor, and 
a moving exhortation to liberality. ; 5 

Translated by Zinus ; and edited by Gretser (from 
the Vienna MS.), Ingoldstadt, 1617, with notes by 
Fronto Ducwus, 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19 


20 


21. 


22. 


a3 


24 
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26. 


APPENDIX. 
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Against Fate. 

A dispute with a heathen philosopher in 382 at 
Constantinople. Gregory shows that if Fate is the 
influence of the stars, which are always changing 
their position, on a man’s natal hour, then that in- 
fluence ought to change when their position is 
changed. A reduction to an absurdity. 

It was edited in Latin at Strasbourg, 1512 ; and 
at Ingoldstadt (by Fronto Duceus), 1600. 


To the Greeks, from Universal Ideas. 

It deals with all the expressions used in explaining 
the Trinity. 

F. Morel’s Latin accompanies it in the Paris 
Editions. 


On the Soul. 

This is the second and third chapters of Nemesius 
“*On the Nature of Man.” Christ. F. Matthzeus, 
in his edition of Nemesius, has collected many 
authorities to show that it isnot Gregory's. Schroeckh, 
in his history, contradicts himself on this point. It 
was inserted in Gregory by some copyict who 
thought his Making of Man was not complete with- 
out it. $ 


Letter to Letoius, Bishop of Melitene (in 
Cappadocia). 


‘fA canonical Epistle.” So called because it 
gives eight rules for as many classes of penitents. 
Letoius is exhorted to ascertain above all things the 
disposition and behaviour of the penitent. 

This has been more than once edited, with or 
without the canonical Epistles of the Fathers, with 
the scholia of Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenus 
(Paris, 1561, 1618, 1620). 

It was edited separately by Antonius Augustinus, 
with notes (Venice, 1589); and with Hervetus’ 
translation (Augsburg, 1591). 


Against those who defer Baptism. 

An earnest effort to dissuade Catechumens from 
the danger of dying in their sins. 

Translated by Elervetus. 


On 1 Corinthians vi. 18. 
Translated by Hervetus. 


On the Woman who was a sinner. 

This, according to Fabricius, is the work of 
Asterius of Amasea, not Gregory’s. It is so cited 
by Pisotius (Codex cclxxi, ). 

Translated by Zinus. 


On Pentecost. 
Only in the Latin of Zinus, in Paris Editions. 
Zacagni first edited the Greek (Collectanea Monu- 
ment. vet., Rome, 1699), with his own version ; 
from three Vatican MSS. 


Against the Usurers. 
The Divine prohibitions of usury cited: usury 
breaks all the laws of charity. 


Against the Jews, on the Trinity. 

All the critics pronounce this spurious, for the 
single reason that the name of Chrysostom is found 
init. Zacagni has nevertheless reported from the 
inspection of oe Vatican MS., that the words about 
Chrysostom are imported into the text, If, then, 
the witness of MSS. is doubtful, the question must 
still be decided by the evidence of style : and this is 
distinctly too poor and meagre to be Gregory’s. 

In Latin only, in Paris Editions: the Greek 
edited by Zacagni (as above, No. 23). 


On the Difference of Obsia and "Yroaractc. 
“ Thestyle proclaims that it is Basil’s’’ (I'abricius). 


ge 


32 


33: 


34 


55 


Three Paris MSS., one Venice, and one Vienna 
also attest this. The Council of Chalcedon also 
acknowledged it to be Basil’s. Basil sent it to his 
brother (Vasil, T. iii. p. 23. Letter 3S). 

It was translated by Johan. Cono (Cologne, 1537) 
and by Sifanus. 


ta 


Ten Syllogisms against the Manichees. 

To prove that evil isnot an o’sra, buta nonentity; 
and that its father the Devil is not Unzenerate 
(Ayfvantoc). 

‘Translated with notes by Fronto Ducczeus. 


Against Apollinaris. 

To Theophilus of Alexandria. Proves that the 
Word, who appeared to the Patriarchs, really be- 
came flesh: in such a manner that the Divine 
properties were ascrrded to the complete human 
nature. 

Translated with notes by Fronto Duczeus. 


What is the Christian name and profession? 
He defines it the ‘‘imitation of God,” and 
answers the objection that we cannot imitate God. 
Translation by Maximus Margunius (Venice, 1585) 
and Sifanus (Leyden, 1593). 


On Perfection. 

Tothemonk Olympius. A distinction, in passing, 
is drawn between First-born and Only-bevotten. 

Translation by Maximus Margunius. It was 
edited with Zinus’ translation (Venice, 1574; Leyden, 
1593). 

Sketch of the aim of true Ascetism. 

The Christian virtues are enumerated and shown 
to be intimately united. Mutual intercourse is 
especially dwelt upon. 

This sketch was first edited and translated by F. 
Morel, separately (Paris, 1606), 


, 


To those who resent reproof. 

A bishop’s severity must not be complained of. 
It proceeds from the whole Church. Efe (Gregory) 
had to sutfer many injuries himself from the 
reprobate. 

Translated by Hervetus; first 
Sebast. Nivell., 1573. 


On the Birth of Christ. 


The Sermon begins upon the way to keep the 
Day. Old Testament prophecies noticed: andalso 
some apocryphal legends, about the Virgin’s mother, 
and her own training by the Priests: also about 
Zacharias’ death. The murder of the Innocents 
vividly described. Reproduced in parts in Cyril 
against the Anthropomorphites. 

Translated by Zinus ; Joach. Camerarius’ trans- 
lation (Leipsic, (564) appeared in Toeschel’s edition 
(Leipsic, 1587). Notes by Duczeus in Paris Editions. 


On St. Stephen. 

The Divinity of the Holy Spirit cleared trom 
the objection that the Martyr, at the moment of his 
death, saw only the Two Persons: the Divinity of 
the Son, from the objection that He was seen 
“ standing at the right hand of God.”  Suidas de- 
fends the authenticity of this striking sermon, 

Translated by Zinus and Sifanus. Edited by 
Hoeschel (Augsburg, 1587); notes by Ducxus in 
Paris Editions. 


On the Holy Passover. 

On the great importance of the Feast (of Easter). 
The ‘‘three days” discussed, and allegorized trom 
Isaiah. An account of the Resurrection, 

Translated by Sifanus and Ducaus. 
Joach. Camerarius (Leipsic, 1564). 


edited, Paris, 
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Ee rls ese I a a er er ee oe ee eee 
36. On Christ’s Resurrection. 


37 


. 


39- 


40. 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


“of their daughter, universally beloved. 


Reconciles the Evangelists’ accounts of the Resur- 
rection. An early instance of a Ilarmony. Com- 
beficius thought it must be by another hand than the 
preceding sermon, because owe ca3Burwy (S, Matt. 
XXvili. I) is, as he thought, differently explained in 
the two. But Gregory does not in the first, any 
more than in the secon, explain o~é by éamtpag. 

Translated by Ducreus. 


On the Great Lord’s Day. 


A fine discourse on the importance of Easter. 
The possibility, and then the necessity of the 
Resurrection shown. 

On the Passover. 

An exhortation to the right resi of Easter. 

Translated by Sifanus. Edited by Joach. Came- 
rarius (Leipsic, 1563), and by Henric. Oeschlegel, 
with explanatory and theological notes (Dresden, 


1628). 
On the Light-bringing and Holy Resur- 
rection. 

The humility of Christ expounded from Isaiah ; 
and then Ilis triumph. From the way in which 
the subject is handled Tillemont (p. 275) has 
thought that this Homily was written by a late 
Greek academic; but all the MSS. give it to 
Gregory. 

* Translated by F. Morel: edited separately (Pang, 
1600). 


On the Ascension. 
Quotes from Psalms xxiii, and xxiv., and praises 


the Sacred Poet for his help in the right keeping of 49. 


the Great Feasts. 
Translated by Sifanus and Zinus. 


On the Meeting of the Lord. 

This is spurious, because this Festival (of the 
vmamavt?, or ‘‘meeting of the Lord,” by Simeon 
in the Temple) was not instituted till the year 542, 
under Justinian ; Cedrenus (p. 366) is the authority 
for this. See Bingham’s ‘ Origines,’ vol. ix. p. 184 
(1722). 

On the Deity of the Son, and of the Spirit. 

He compares some men of his own time to the 
Athenians who were eager ‘to tell, or to hear some 
new thing ;”’ and Fleretics, to the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans of S. Paul’s time, refuting some of their 
opinions upon the Trinity, and ending with an 
encomium of Abraham (quoted by Theodoret, John 
Damase., Adrian I., and Euthymius). Preached at 
Constantinople. 

Translated by Sifanus, Joach. Camerarius, and 
Hervetus (Augsburg, 1591). 


Funeral Oration on Basil. 

He compares his great brother to S. John the 
Baptist, and S. Paul. ‘Though extravagant at times 
in its language, this oration contributes much to the 
knowledge of Basil’s character. 

Praise of the Forty Martyrs. 

Two Sermons. ‘The first does not deal with the 
subject, but is an address to the overflowing congre- 
gation in the Martyrium. ‘The second, next day in 
the Cathedral of Nyssa, tells the story of these 
Martyrs, and calls their mothers blest. ‘The Day of 
these Martyrs is connected with an incident in 
Gregory's early life. 


Funeral Oration on Pulcheria. 

He consoles Vheodosius and Flacilla for the loss 
It is clear 
from this that Gregory was very intimate with the 
Emperor and Empress. 


46. 


47 


Funeral Oration on Flaccilla. 
Bewails ‘tthe shrine of chastity, the majestic 
gentleness, the noble humility, the free-spoken 


modesty 7] TET CLP) TUE [LE icwe) . . . the orna- 
ment of the Altars . the common refuge of the 
afflicted,” lost in the Empress. She died 384. 


On the Life of Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

Mentions his great attainments in theology, philo- 
sophy, and rhetoric ; his integrity of lite ; his educa- 
tion by Firmilian. Compares him to Moses, except 
only in celibacy. Narvates his visions, and the 
wonders that he worked. This Life was written asa 
counterfoil to the Neoplatonic * Lives of Saints,’ 
and must not be judged altogether by a modern 
standard. It is eailed by Suidas ‘*a very admirable 
enicomium,” and forthe facts about Thaumaturgus, 
See Socrates, 7/7. /. iv. 27. 

Gerard Voss’ translation and notes on this are found 
in the Works of ‘Thaumaturgus (Mayence, 1604). 
Ifervetus also translated it. 


Praise of Theodore the Martyr. 

The Martyr, a soldier who suffered under Diocle- 
tian, is called upon tosaye the Empire from another 
‘Scythian ” invasion, as he had already done in the 
past. This is certainly an Invocation, not a mere 
Apostrophe, of the Saint. For this invasion (of 
Armenia) in the time of Gregory, which has been 
doubted, see Jerome, Letter 30. ‘Tillemont (1. c. 
p- 275) answers objections rising from difference of 
style. 

Translated by Sifanus and Zinus. 


Praise of our Holy Father Ephraém. 

He extols this illustrious saint of an obscure 
country for his excellences loth of mind and heart; 
and compares him to Basil. 

Asseman, in his preface to Ephraém Syrus’ Works, 
has gone carefully into the question of genuineness. 
A translation with the notes of G. Voss was prehxed 
to Ephraém’s Works (Rome, 1589). 


50. To Mourners for the Departed. 

Death is only a change to a Life that is really 
blest ; its good things are infinite ; Death is not an 
evil. 

51. On Repentance. 


g2. 


53: 


54. 


55: 


This is considered spurious on the authority of 
Vhotius, who attributes it to Asterius of Amasea 
(Cod. celxxi.). 


On the Life of the Holy Macrina. 

A letter to Olympius. It describes his sister’s 
girlhood, and her care for her brother’s education ; 
her docility and piety, and her death. 

Written about 380. ‘Translated by Zinus. 


Praise of the Forty Martyrs. 

Narrates further details (see No. 44) 
dreadful treatment which they received from 
Emperor. Seems part of the former Sermons ; 
Fabricius says ‘‘ In addition to the two former.’ 


On the Beginning of the fasts. 
Cited by Photius under the name of Asterius of 
Amasea (Cod. celxxi.). 
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The Paris Editions omit the longer— 


Antirrhetic against Apollinaris. 

Begins with a veliement invective against his book 
on the Incarnation of the Word. This Antirrhetic 
sees the light in order to refute the ing made by 
the people of Scbaste against their Bishop, Gregory's 
brother ; and to avert the danger to the true Faith, 
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58. 


59: 


It ranks Apollinaris with Arius and Eunomius; he 
even surpasses them in blasphemy, The fragment 
above (No. 14) seems part of this. 

Zacagni edited this (Collect. Monum. vet. pp. 123 
— 237. Rome, 1699) from a Vatican MS. of the 7th 
century. The style, the thoughts, the very same 
words asin other Polemics of Gregory, prove it to be 
his. It is also quoted as his. ‘There is no clue to 
the date, except that the author says (c. iv.) that he 
had heard, by travelling (probably during his exile, 
374-78) in various localities, the religious opinions 
of many orthodox, and of many heretics. Zacagni 
places it between 373 and the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; Schroeckh much later, This work also 
exists in two Florence MSS. ‘*A_ remarkable 
work” (Fabricius). 


Another Praise of St. Stephen. 

It begins with a tribute to the surpassing excel- 
lence of the First Martyr; and finds many al- 
legories in his name. It goes on to commemorate 
Ss. Peter, James, and John. ‘‘ Bodily weakness 
did not allow of the completion ” of the discourse 
on S. Stephen the day before (No. 32) ; and.se, on 
the Day of these three Apostles, he completes it. 
S. Stephen’s Day, therefore, just preceded this 
Saints’ Day. 

Edited by Zacagni from the Vatican MS. 


Letter, to the Monk Evagrius. 

A discourse on ‘ Deity.’ Commonly attributed 
tothe Nazianzene ; but many Vienna MSS. give it 
te the Nyssene; and Euthymius in his Panoplia 
cites it as his. 


Letter toa certain John on certain Questions, 
and on the Life and Disposition of 
his sister Macrina, so much beloved. 

There are no words sufficient to describe his 

present misery ; troubles in Galatia ; discord and im- 

morality at Babylon. He extiorts John (probably a 

bishop), together with his people, to have services 

ofintercession. Macrina’s death delayed the sending 
of this letter: her life described. 
This and the four following were edited by J. B. 

Caraccioli. See ‘ Prolegomena,’ p. 31. 


Letter to Bishop Ablabius. 
A most courteous exhortation that he should alter 
his licentious life. 


60 and 61. To the Bishops. 


62 


63. 


64. 


Two very short letters in which he complains of 
some men of the time: and calls upon one to give 
an account of himself. 


To the Heretic Heracleanus. 

Expounds the nature of the Trinity: without 
separation, difference, confusion. Opinions about 
the Faith must harmonize with the truths of Lloly 
Baptism. The Divine properties enumerated. 
Against Arius and Sabellius. 

Edited by Angelo Mai from the Vatican MS. 
(Script. Vet. Nova Collectio, Rome, 1033). 

On the Procession of the [Holy Spirit from 
the Son (see No. 63). 
The style throws doubts upon its genuineness. 


Edited by A. Mai. 


The chref groups, then, of these translations 
and editions which receded the two Paris 
ditions, are as follows. It will be seen that it 
was long before the complete works of Greyory 
were collected. 

1. Several Moral Treatises, translated by Zinus, 
were printed by Vascosanus (Venice, 1550). 

2. Several Treatises translated by Sifanus were 
punted at Basle) ms6a+ and, with the 
Canticles and Letter to Flavian, reprinted 
at Basle, 1567. 

3- Some Orations were edited by Hoeschel 
(Augsburg, 1564). 

4. Almost all Gregory’s Works, with the 

‘ versions (Sebast. Nivell., Paris, 1573). 

5. Eight Treatises, including the Antirrhetic 
against Apollinaris, and against Fate, trans- 
lated by Fronto Ducxus (Ingoldstadt, 
1600). 


The Editions of parts or whole, after the 
Paris, are as follows :— 


6. Zacagni’s collection, viz. Fourteen Letters, 
the Antirrhetic against Apollinaris, and 
Another Praise of St. Stephen (Rome, 
1698). 

4. Caraccioli’s collection, viz. Seven Letters 
(Florence, 1731). 

8. Cardinal Angelo Mai’s edition, viz. Against 
Macedonius, and Against Arius and Sa- 
bellius (Rome, 1833). 

g. Krabinger’s Editions : On the Soul and the 
Resurrection, Leipsic, 1837; Great Cate- 
chism, and On Meletius(see Edit.), Munich, 
1838; On Prayer, Landshut, 1840. 

10. Forbes’s Edition: Hexaemeron and The 
Making of Man (Burntisland, 1855, 1861). 


11. Opera Omnia. Migne. Paris, 1858. 
3 Vols. 

12. Opera Omnia. Ceillier. Paris, 1860. 

13. Ochler published in four vols (1858, 1859) 
an Edition of the Greek text, with a German 
version of the following treatises :—On 
the Soul and the Resurrection; Life of 
Macrina; The Great Catechism; On Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; ‘Vo Simplicius; On 
the Trinity ; To Eustathius ; On Universal 
Ideas; On the Making of Man, five 
sermons on Prayer; On Virginity, and On 
the Beatitudes. ‘This is independent of 
his First Vol. of all the Works, published 
at Halle, 1805. 
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Abel, Sr, 92, 345; 290. 

Abime lech, 282. 

Ablabius, question put by, 331. 

Abraham, 52, 94; history of, alle- 
gorized, 259; faithful, 282; 
“father of the crowd,” 291; a 
sojourner, 325, 447; bosom ol, 
447- 

Acephali, 509. 

Activities (see Avergies). 

Adam, 81, 92, 145, 290 s7., 299, 313; 
Humanity created in, 411 sg.,467. 

Adelphius, 439. 

Adoption, son of God by, 163, 183 sg. 

Eon, 50, 297. 

Aetius, a serf, 39 ; avocations of, 39 
sg.; an Aristotelian. 39; with 
Gallus, 40; with George, 40; 
Eunomius compared to, 238 ; his 
aim, 474. 

Affusion. 503. 

Ahab, 522. 

Alexander the Great, his love of 
friendship, 539. 

Alexandria, synod of, 24. 

Alexandrine philosophy, 475. 

Allegory, higher and lower, 476. 

Altar, ‘‘horns” of the, 461 3 conse- 
crated, 519. 

Amalthea, horn of, 294. 

Ambrosia, 542. 

Ancyra (Angora), 5. 

Andumocina, 545. 

Angel, name of, used of Moses and 
John the Baptist, 234; in what 
sense used of the Son, 235; the 
Anzel ‘of the earth,’’ 480. 

Angels, “perf ctions of, It; place of, 
444; ‘‘guardian,” 4580 ; lapsed, 
444, 480; orders of, 199: the 
Son placed on a level with, by 
Eunomius, 156, 237; in what 
sense eternal, 209 sy.; immortal, 
309 ; address to the, 325 ; equal- 
ity with, 360, 371, 515; the Son 
superior to, 235 ; how multiplied, 
407. 

Anger, uses of, 363, 443; is it asecond 
soul? 439; definitions of, 440, 
441. 

Animals, kinds of, 76. 

Annesi, 6, 7. 

Anvinted, the, 321 

Anomceans, 39, 47, 56, 75, 80 s7., 96, 
474. 

Anthropomorphic language in Scrip- 
tute, 63) 93, 204,°274,,.203. 
Antioch, burial of Meletius at, 513; 
Church of, 514 sy.; Council of, 

439, S44 


Ants, questions as to the nature of, 
220. 

Apollinaris, 18, 544. 

Apology, the ** Ste Catechism” an, 
12; why Eunomius wrote his, 
“ye 

Apostle, author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews called the, 94. 

Aquinas, 9. 

Arabia, church in, 6, 383 

Architecture of a church described, 
540-41. 

Argaus, Mt., 46. 

Ariadne, crown of, 294. 

Arianism, akin to Gnosticism, 50; 
the later, 474; repudiated, 529; 
alliance of world-powers with, 


_ 543: 
Aristotle, 39, 50, 96, 97, 260, 291, 
439, 441. 


Arius, 39, 51, 238, 542. 

Ark, contents of the, 515; use of the 
word, 517. 

Armenia, 33. 

Art implies mind, 436. 

Asceticism, Elijah and the Baptist, 
models of, 351. 

Aseroth, 294. 

Assyria, pride of, 498. 

Astringent flavour in Life, 379. 

Astronomy, the Ptolemaic, 257, 373, 
433, 434- 
Athanasius, bishop of Ancyra, 39. 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 17, 
24, 28 sg., 54, 60, 70, 547. 
Atheist, 270; how to deal with an, 
474- 

Athenians, Anomceans compared to, 
T7%. 

Athens, 2. 

Atonement, too little room in this 


life left by Gregory for the, 


483. 
Attic Greek, Eunomius attempts, 41, 
79+ 


Attributes, the Divine, common to the 
‘Lhree Persons, 51, 57, 60 sy., 69, 
76, 8257., 131, 317, 327, 5425 in 
relerenée to God’s dealing with 
the Creation, 119 sy., 20S, 476 
and human, 180 sy.3 expressive 
of operation, 329 ; not expressive 
of the Divine Nature, 3333 per- 
fection in all, proves the Unity, 
474; evinced in the Incarnation, 
491. 

Augentius, 32, 450. 

Augustine, $., 23, 356. 

Avarice, asign that Baptism has effect- 
ed no change, 505. 


Babylon, 6, 516. 

Babylonians, the religion of, 172 s¢., 
283. 

Bandinus, 31. 

Baptism, the Holy Spirit in, 12, 322, 
507, 519; why not to be deferred, 
13; why trine immersion in, 
GO2-9) 52) Ontnementh,. 62% 
of Christ, 1s, 322; Lunomius 
on, 239; terms expressive of, 
500; regeneration in analogous 
or bodily generation, 501; proof 
of the presence of Deity in, 501-2; 
a mortification, 503, 519 ; neces- 
sary cause of a blessed Kesurrec- 
tion, 504; faith at, 506; free 
choice in, 506; not the facul- 
ties of mind, but the bad will 
changed in, 508; effect of, 51a, 
520; typesand prophecies of, in 
OF DSNs2n si. 

Baptismal regeneration, 62, 65, 159, 
5OI, 509, 519, 520. 

Baptismal formula, the, a rule of 
ey eons, LOL ys, ET7, 
2 7, 528, 529. 

ae 82, 

Baruch, 1or. 

Basil the Great, author of Gregory’; 
style, 2, 5333 his prophecy about 
his brother, 3; defends him, 33 
of the newer Nicene school, 24 ; 
defines troarasic, 25; treatises of, 
sometimes attributed to Gregory, 
32; attempts to save Eunomius, 
S55, no deep divine, 2 tar 
charges the jury against Euno- 
mius, 43; courage against Valens, 
48, 49; rejects the term Un. 
generate, 85, 86; objects to 
KEunomius’ term ‘ follow,” 96; 
Liturgy of, apparently cited, 104, 
TI3, 1773 clelence” of, by Ss. 
Gregory, 172 sqg., 175 sg., 187 
sy. 249; his exposition of Acts 
ii. 36, 171 sy., 187 sy. 3 his teach- 
ing on essence and individuals, 
193; his argument on the eternal 
generation, 207; fights in the 
van, 2513; on the significance of 
the names of God, 263, 301, 303; 
accused of being a pagan as to 
the origin of language, 260; his 
account of a certain species of 
mental conception, 284, 285; il- 
Justrates the Divine nature by 
the analogies of ‘‘corn,” 286, 
289; shows the true meaning of 
Ungenerate, 312, 313 ; compared 
to an eagle, 314; his character. 
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as a pattern, 370; Flexacmeron 
of, 387; his testimonial to Li- 
banius, 5333 sainted, 35, 314, 


44. 

Basil of Ancyra, 38, 41. 

3asilical, 307. 

Basilides, 238, 473. 

Basilissa, 542. 

Bavarian Codex, 30. 

Beautiful, the, 9, I13  retrocession 
from, 355, 4793 no limit to, 
450. 

Zeauty, a perfect type of, 355, 4493 
intellectual, in man, 4So. 

Beginning, of: the Son’s existence, 
involyes—(1) beginning of the 
Father's, 68; (2) an end of the 
Son's, 207-10. 

Beginninglessness of the Son, 99, 
140, 213, 319; of the Holy 
Spirit, 319. 

“* Being,” no greater and less in, 52; 
Eunomius’ idea of, 65: held by 
him to be a ‘‘dignity,” 228; 
how a misleading term, 253. 

Bellarmine, 7, 382, 516. 

Benedictine Edition, 31. 

Benjamin, tribe of, 221. 

Berkeley, 19. 

Bethlehem, 383, 542. 

Bishops, marriage of, 3; election of, 
by people, 536 sg. ; spirituality 
m, 537: 

Bithynia, 48. 

Bodleian Codex, 31. 

Body, contents of the, 71; its struc- 
ture discussed, 393-5, 422-6. 

Bostra, 7. 

Brain, relation of, to mind, 397 s¢. 

Bubble, a, illustrations from, 181, 
194; life in the body compared 
to, 432. 

Bull, Bishop, 2, 100. 

Bush, the Burning, 520. 


Ceesarea, I, 4. 
- Cesareus Cocex, the, 31. 
Camel, swallowing the, 46. 
Canonical Letter, 550. 
Canons of the Church, 547. 
Cappadocia, 1, 46, 49; climate of, 
532; boors of, 532, 534; the 
first bishop of, 536. 
Caraccioli, 31, 539. 
Casaubon, Isaac, 382, 477, 490, 513, 
542. 
Catechism, the Great, genuineness of, 
471. 
Catechumen, I5. 
Cause, the First, 84, 375, 477. 
Celibacy not in itself Virginity, 364. 
Cerinthus, 238. 
Chanaan (in Galatia), 39, 40. 
“Change” in the Kesurrection, 461. 
Cherubim, 64. 
Children, illustrations from the con- 
dyct of, 98, 193, 224, 258. 
Christ, the baptism of, 158 ; in what 
sense He refuses the title of 
**Good,” 231 sg.; the Good 
Husband, 361; miracles of, 415- 
17; Captain of our salvation, 
503; asSumes manhood in_ its 
fulness, 519, 544, but still a 


sinless manhood from the very 
beginning, 543-44; sanctifies all 
Christian action, 519; ILis God- 
head was present in Ilis burial 
both with soul and with body, 
544 (see God the Svit), 

Church, the teaching of the, on the 
Trinity, 57, 84-5 ; on the peculi- 
arities of each Person, 61, 323 
Ss. 

Circe, legend of, 161. 

| Circumcision, 59. 

| Clement of Alexandria, 23, 309. 

| Codices, 30, 31. 

| Coeternity of the Son, 100, 140, 213, 

| 475 Sy. 

| Cold, theory of, 367. 

Colours in painting, 445. 

| Coluthus, 238. 

| Comforter, meaning of the term, 128, 
129. 

Communicatio idiomatum, 180—190, 
455. 

Conception (mental), results of, 268 ; 
detinition of, 268, 284; meta- 
phor a species of, 285; names 
spring from, not from nature, 
305. 

Concision, school of the, 59. 

Conjunction, 96. 

Consecration, effect of, 519. 

| Constantinople, 7, 43. 

Constantius, 47. 

Consubstantiability, 61, 79, 80, 84, 
253, 283, 323, 327 59-, 338, 542 
(see Gad). 

Continence, proves that the passions 
are not of the soul’s essence, 440 

Contradictionless, appellative of Deity, 
It, 

| Contradictories, 86, 98. 

Conversion (logical), S6, 

Corniaspa, 38, 46. 

Cornseed, S. Paul’s use of analogy 
from the, 466. 

Correlative terms, misuse of, 164. 

Corruption, belongs to composite 
natures, 199, 437. 

Council, of Constantinople, 315, 547; 
of Antioch, 430; of Ephesus, 


544- 

| Creation, the, changeable 9, 60, 61, 
507; time and space background 
of, 69 sg.; by the Word, 111, 
476; no comparison between the 
things of, 166; over against the 
Creator, II, 194; not eternal, 
208 sg.; twofold division of, 
375, 458; of the Universe, 388, 
389 ; of man, 480; of man, why 
delayed, 390, 391, 441; the result 
of a donble operation, 358, 389; 
paradox of, 458; preaching of, 
432; harmony of, 48o. 

Creationism, 19. 

Creator, 11, 69, 703 not identical 
with Father, 287. 

Cross, the form of, explained, 176, 
499, 500; charge of being 
ashamed of, 174 sy.; regarded 
by Eunomius as a sign of in- 
feriority, 176; sign of, 238; 
wood of, 519, 520. 

Cynegius, 530, 533, 534 


Cyril, 'S., of Jerusalem, 315, 383, 544. 
Cyril, S., of Alexandria, 509, 544. 
Cyzicus, 46, 47. 


Dacora, 46. 

Damascene, S. John, 249, 494, 509. 

Damasus, 5. 

Danel, 22 esceiges ari ons 
desive of, 4433 skill of, 515. 

Danube, the, 49. 

David, 52, 63, 67; not changed in 
nature by being made king, 190, 
272; patience ‘of, 252, 296 in 
ecSincy essary) the) "S Prajhet: 
64, 356, 377, 4893 the great, 
351; gentleness of, 515. 

Death, spiritual, 210; abhorrence of, 
430; in life, 463; Christ’s, pre- 
arranged, 500. 

Definition of 'Ezivor, 268. 

Weily towed. soos 

Demiurge, the, of Marcion, 473; not 
Satan, 4So. 

Democritus, on the origin of lan- 
guage, 2609. 

Demophilus, 515. 

Demosthenes the cook, 49; the 
orator, 247. 

Desire, nature of, 403, 407, 410; 
not consubstantial with the soul, 
439; definitions of, 440; uses of, 
442, 443; to pass into Love, 449, 

450. 

Devil, the, fell by envy, 480, 481; 
corrupts man’s will, 4813 van- 
som paid to, 492, 493; is «de- 
ceived, 4943 salvable, 444, 495. 

Diametric opposition, law of, 993 
upplied in medicine, 367. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 544. 

Dionysius Exiguus, 32. 

Distinction, not division, in the Trin- 
ity, 477. 

Divine attributes, the (see At/ributes). 

Docetism, prevention of, 543. 

Doctrine of the Church (see CAzch). 

** Doctrines of devils,” 352. 

Domitianus, 40. 

**Door,” meaning of the name, 221. 

Dorner, 23. 

Dreams, phenomena of, 400 sg. 

Du Moulin, P., 382, 542. 

Dualism, $2, 231, 455, 474. 

Duewus, Fronto, 31, 32, 342, 372, 
382, 504. 


Farsus, 529. 

Easter, why after the vernal equinox, 
Bot S20. 

Ecclesiastes, 260, 321. 

Economy, the, of the Incarnation, 
484-04. 

Egypt, the land of sorrow, 350. 

Egyptians, the, religion of, 172, 291 ; 
mourning of, 514. 

Elijah, his greatness, 351. 

Elisha, 519, 520, 522. 

emanations, 15, 17, 50, 60, 473. 

eminelia, 3. 

Empedocles, 453, 454- 

“ emptying,” 178 sg. 

Endor, Witch of, 328, 549. 

Energies, the Divine, 50, 55, 58, 65, 
124, 287 sg., 377, 496. 
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Envy, the first sin, 481; personified 
by Gregory, 513, 514. 

Ephesus, burning of the Temple of, 
4!. 

Ephraem Syrus, 551. 

Epicharmus, 434. 

Epicurus, his atoms, 262; on the 
origin of words, 269 ; his nature- 
system, 291; thought that the 
soul was a bubble, 432. 

Epiphany, the, Feast of, 518. 

Eschatology, 452, 496. 

Essence of God, incomprehensible, 
103, 146, 262 57., 377 ; ineffable, 
103, 146, 147, 260 sg., 308; 
difference in, involves polytheism, 
163; not divided by generation, 
109 sg.; distinct from generation 
and ungeneracy, 143 sg., 169, 
267, 298. 

Eternal Generation, the, 70, 94, 207 
5Sgq., 288. 

Eternity, 97, 200, 296. 

Eucharist, the, unites the body with 
the Author of salvation, 504; 
how myriads can partake of the 
Body of Christ in, 505-6; the 
bread changed by the Word in, 
"$06, 519. 

Eudoxius, 47, 312. 

xippius, 48. 

Eunomius, his birthplace, 38, 46; 
early life, 40 ; addiction to Aetius, 
40; logic, 38; style, 37, 41, 79, 
263, 266, 286, 311; three written 
attacks upon the Trinity, 33, 353 
terms of abuse for, and charges 
against, Basil of Casarea, 45, 35, 
Men 27. ies, 207, Zion 207, 
269, 270, 281, 286, 295, 307; 
abuse of Basil of Galatia, 38 ; 
abuse of Eustathius, 38; ‘f Trials” 
of, 41, 43, 307 ; bishop of Cyzicus, 
47; résumé of his teaching, 49, 
50; his new terms for the Per- 
sons, 513 holds relative inferior- 
ity, plurality of beings, in Trinity, 
51, 53, 108, 131, 134; talks of 
enersies and works in Trinity, 
54, 58, 65, 71; his *‘series of 
natures,” ‘‘natural order,” 72, 
74, 135 sg.; attacks consubstan- 
tiality, 79, 199, 255; his syllo- 
gisms about the Ungenerate, 56, 
88, 89 ; central point of his sys- 
tem, 97, 100, 256; strangeness of 
his term Ungenerate, 51,276, 277, 
281; his further arguments to 
prove that the Father’s essence 
is ungeneracy, 252, 256, 298; 
contends that ungeneracy is not 
predicated as a conception, 254 
$qg.; affects horror at human 
conception naming God, 265, 
286, 296, 309; implies that the 
Son is not eternal, 94, 105, 222; 
his teach’ng on the ‘‘ likeness” 
of the Son to the Father, 76, 123; 
his theories of Divine generation, 
§5, 93+ 94, 115 57-5 152 Sqy 
207 sy., 2143 his attacks on 
Basil cited, 79, 86, 174-175, 256, 
313; his teaching as to the ‘one 
and only true God,” 104-5; his 


teaching as to the indivisibility of 
the Divine essence, 105, 256; 
denies that the Son shares in 
Father's glory, 106, 107, 118; his 
teaching on the created Nature of 
the Son, 111, 251, 287.57.; asserts 
a beginning of the Son’s existence, 
ITS Gy, 2IT oye, 255)n his) view 
of the ‘ obedience” of the Son, 
121, 122; his teaching on the 
Incarnation, 126, 178 sv., 185 57.3 
claims the ‘‘use of the saints” 
in support of his opinions, 136, 
137; reproaches the orthodox 
with ignorance of the ‘‘ Divine 
Nature,” 147, 2563 his tendency 
to deny the Generation of the 
Son, 153, 155; represents the 
Son as a part of Creation, 155, 
156; his view of the meaning of 
“ Only-hegotten,” 167 ; his view 
of the Kkéyworg examined, 178 s7., 
185 sg.; holds the Godhead of 
the Son to be passible, 182, that 
the term “Lord” signifies es- 
sence, 191, that the term ‘‘ Spirit” 
signifies the essence of the Son, 
193; his views of the relation and 
origin of names, 193, 195, 196, 
282 sg., 290, 305; his reply to 
Basil’s arguinent on the [ternal 
Generation, 207 5g.; teaches that 
the Father determined the time 
of the Son's existence, 211 sg., 
255; his dictum ‘*that God has 
authority over [lis own power,” | 
212; holds that Divine genera- | 
tion has an end, 214; his theory 
of the dominant Lssence, 226 
spate his teaching on Sacraments, 
235 ; says that Baptism is ** into 
a Creator and Artificer,” 239; 
his contrast between ‘‘ generate” 
and ‘‘ungenerate” Lights, 242 
5g.; makes generation the essence 
of the Son, 252; his account of 
Conception, 267, 265; a new 
God-maker, 279, 283, 288 ; con- 
tends that mames are prior to 
those who use them, 277; his 
argument about the names of 
Christ in Scripture, 279, 280, 
285 sy.; compares Basil’s account 
of names to that of Epicurus, and 
of Aristotle, 291; asserts that un- 
generacy, and indestructibility are 
identical, 258, 297, 301, 303, 
306, and not privative terms, 310 
sg.; makes Plato’s theory a doc- 
trine of the Church, 29t ; point 
at issue between him and the 
Church, 299; says that the Son 
exists by participation” in the 
Deity, 313; his knowledge of 
Scripture, 295; his flock, 312; 
arguments of, from particular 
passages of Scripture, examined, 
viz. from Prov. villi. 22, 63, 117 
yes Toye tei, irom wActs ai, 36, 
172-190, from S. John xx. 17, 
240 sy., from Genesis i. 3-26, 
271 sy. from Vsalm exlvii. 4, 
292-4; arguments of, censured on 
various grounds, viz. for misuse 


of terms, ror, 114, 124,131, 
N42; 150, LSS, 170; Los, 225 
287, 300, for inconsistency, 
5s 159) TGC 161, 2167.2 
253, 281, for logical errors, or 
erroneous method. 52, 56, 74, $7, 
BO; L63y WOAs bsg) 167 105, 
213-4, 242, 247-0, 267, 255, 206, 
302, 306, for sulecisms in ex- 
pression, 65, 7%, 72) 77,079 132) 


230, 233; doctrines of, censured 
on various grounds, Wiz., as in- 
volving, either denial of the God- 
head of the Son, or the idea of 
plurality in the Godhead, 107, 
the assertion that the Son 1s evil. 
62, a dualism more pronouncert 
than that ef Marcion, 231, or of 
Manes, 82, 83, the assertion that 
the Divine Nature is composite, 
62, 247; compared to, or called, 
Antichyist,, 239, Arius; 259. 
Bardesanes, 231, Coluthus, 238, 
Demosthenes, 247, 245, a Gnus- 
tic, 283, Goliath, 250, 2 Jew. 
Hoye Oy LOS; ) LOS 2 
Manes, 83, 230) 231, 2 
clon, 231, Nicolaus, 235, Philo 
212, Plato, 108, Sabellius, 223, 
229, 254. 

KEuphrasius, 535. 

Eusebius of Chalcis, 527. 

Kcustathia, 542. 

Kustathius of Sebasteia, 24, 38, 41, 
538. 

Euthymius, 32. 

Ikutychianism, 485, 502, 544. 

Ievagrius, 545. 

Eve, temptation of, 410, 510. 

Evil, genesis of, 9, 15, 53, 395 3: com= 
pared to the shadow of an eclipse, 
411; non-existent, 436, 480, 4ST ; 
finite, 410 sy.; not the occasion 
of our birth, 456; connected 
with multitude, 467, 542. 

Existence may be real, though not 
independent, 225. 

“ Bxistent,” title of, withheld from 
the Son, 223. 

Exodus, miracle of language in the, 
276, 

Ezekiel, his vision of the bones, 461. 


¥ 


Faith at Baptism, 506. 

Falls the, soy 10/20; 126, 4009 4rT, 
481, 518, 519. 

Falsehood, ditferent kinds of, 46. 

Father (see God), 

Feast of Life, the, 379. 

Fiat, why Kedemption not effected 
by a, 487. 

 Filiague,” 100, 

Finite, the, 11; problems as to, 458. 

Fire, the purgatorial, 451, 465, 495, 
490. 

Firmilian, fr. 

First-born, discussion of the term, 112- 
13, 157 sy. 

Tirst-fruits, meaning of the term as 
applied to Christ, 113, 241. 

Flacilla, 7, 313, 5'4, 595. 

Flavian, Bishop of Antioch, 545. 

Food not necessary in the future state, 


409, 463. 
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Forbes, G., 31. 

Free-will, in sinning, 357, 457. 
Funeral of Meletius, 517. 
Turniture of the Tabernacle, 515. 


Galatia, 38, 46, 48. 

Galen, 71. 

Galesinius, 32, 357. 

Gallus, 40. 

Gardens, description of, 539 540. 

Genealogy of Christ in S. Luke 

Generate, the, 95, 100, ae ; class oe 
by Eunomius with the destruct- 
ible, 311. 

Generation, Eunomius’ views of, 76 
59.5 109 sg., 115 sg., 1§2 59., 159, 
160, 169, 202, 206, 223, 224; 
does not divide the substance, 
109 sg.; various modes of nat- 
ural, 114, 204; natural, how 
employed to illustrate Divine, 
114, 8115, 264, 205 3" Divine, 
admits of no material or temporal 
ideas, 93, 94, If4, YI5, 144, 
152, 214, 215; not identical 
with essence, 143, 223, 2523 
does not involve alienation of 
essence, 143; implies identity of 
essence, 146, 160; contrast be- 
tween Divine and material, 93, 
152; does not always involve 
passion, 94, 155, 159, 488; 
Divine, is ‘‘ without interven- 
tion,” 165, 166; term used by 
Eunomius as equivalent to 
‘*making,” 170; said by Eu- 
nomius to alienate from the 
Father, 78, 223 sy., 256; of the 
Son, regarded by Kunomius as 
following an act of will, 202, 
eternal, 70, unique, 206, 271, 
denotes a difference in attribute 
only, 254, does not imply difter- 
ence of Nature, 338. 

Geometry, origin of, 268. 

George of Capp adocia, 40, 

George of Laodicxa, 39. 

German MSS., 365. 

Germanicia, 47. 

Germanus, 14. 

Ghosts, 448. 

Glauber, 32. 

Glory, revolving circle of, in the 
Trinity, 324. 

Gnosticism, Eunomius teaches, 50, 
283 ; aim of, 473. 

Gnostic phraseology, 214. 

God, relation of, to matter, 413 sg. ; 
penetrates the world, 432; con- 
templation of, the reward here- 
after, 354 57., 375 57-1 4533 is 
Uncreate Spirit, 253; not Sub- 
stance, 253; never dAoyog, 475; 
incapable of change, 543; His 
goodness the cause of the Incar- 
nation, 491 sy.; shall be ‘‘all 

* in all,” 452; name of, used in 
the singular in Scripture, 3 336, 
and not to be used in the plural, 

31 sg.; the word applied to 
inferid existences, 325. 

God, the Father, calfed by I unomius 
"ea sup: eme and absolute Being,’ 
50; distinctions of, 61; ‘* prior- 


ee 


ity” of, would tontravene the 
eternity, 67, 68; “native dig- 
nity” of, 78; ungenerate, 84, 85, 
Q2, 242, 252 sy., 267;. Is always 
Father, 89, 90, 102, 144, 299 5 
use of the name implies belicf in 
the Son, 102, 169; co-operates 
in the Incarnation, 186°; non- 
existence of, ivotredt in non- 
existence of the Son, 207; said 
by Eunomius to be alien from 
generation, 223 sg.; exists ‘in 
the Son,” 225; essence of, said 
by Eunomius to attract to itself 
the conception of the Existent, 
226 sy., simplicity of, not iden- 
tical with ungeneracy, 252-54, 
as unknowable as that of the 
soul, 263; orthodoxy does not 
consist in naming, 263; ineffable 
and incomprehensible, 99, 256, 
260, 264; still not unnameable, 
Ae a Be 309 3 has no vocal utter- 
ance, 271, 272, 306, 478 

the San, called by E:unomius 
“fanother Being,” 50, 51, ‘‘ in- 
ferior,” 52, 176, ‘‘product of an 
energy,” 55, 258, “‘ product of 
Peneration,” 135, “seal of the 
energy of the Father,” 124 sg. ; 
honouring means loving, 675 dis- 
tinctions of, 61, 208; creation 
by, 62" 00, Thi, 136. TA0, 150, 
237, 476, 4783; separate from 
creation, 63, 69; of providential 
power equal to the Father's, 7 
Light of Light, 70, 84, 94, 100; 
is always in the Father, 70, 94, 
OO" 102) 21a) Ark eso Onenesnis 
of, with the Father, more than 
a union of wills, 81; generated, 
QI, 92, 206, 253, 254, "258 ; His 
identity of will with Father, 76, 
272; has the power and glory of 
the Father, 107; Ilis relation to 
the Father, 61, 110, I45, 169, 
202; names applied to Him in 
a special sense, 136, 137, 150, 
280; as Wisdom, is Creator and 
coeternal with the Father, 140, 
476; inoriginate and eternal, 
100, IOs, Ido, 179). 201, 257 3 
said by Eunomius to owe Ilis 
existence to ‘‘the mere will of 
the Generator,” 155; held by 
Eunomius to be liable to change 
(and therefore to sin), 156; 1 
not son by adoption, 163; Ilis 
generation is *‘ without interven- 
tion,’ 165, 166; Ilis essence 
“not compared with things made 
after it,” 166; said to ‘* vary” in 
essence from the Father, 66, 72, 
168; is ‘fin harmony” with the 
Father, 169; ‘‘made” Christ and 
Lord, 173 S74 1055 —eniplicd 
Himself” to become Man, 178 
sq. ; Godhead of, not subject to 
passion, 182 sy. ; contrasted with 
other ‘‘sons,” 183, 184, 206; 
“made” Priest, 184; in what 
sense made subject to passion, 
186; Eunomius supposes Him to 
have been always in subjection, 


187; Godhead of, not chanced 
by the Incarnation, 190, 484; His 
immediate conjunction does not 
exclude the “willing” of the 
Father, 202; held by Eunomius 
to be “before all things,” 203 ; 
non-existence asserted of Bint 
by Eunomius, 59, 203, 204, 224 
sg.; Ilis non-existence is in- 
credible, 206, 207, 218, 210, 
288 ; Ilis essence said by Euno- 
mius to be “controlled” by the 
Father, 226 sg.; excluded by 
Eunomius from the title of 
“Good,” 62, 230 sg.; called 
by unomius a oe — of the 
Existent,’ 233 sys 3 im what 
sense Ile Ss Salted’ So oeT Ce | 
35; if created, must be His 
own creator, 237; in what sense 
acknowledged by Eunomius as 
creator, 237, 235; in what sense 
Hfle is subject, 277; simple in 
essence, and the consequences of 
this, $252. sg 3 mames; of, an 
Scripture, formed Ly concepiion, 
280, 283, 285; implied by Eu- 
nomius to be incomparable with 
the Father, 287; very God of 
very Gol, 25%, 142); <a Wite 
thoroughly single’ as the Father, 
209; His human nature created, 
141, 337, complete, 145, 543, 
exalted, 177-190; matures con- 
joined in, 141, 183 sg., 544; if 
noteternal, must bea sez God, 337. 


God, the Holy Ghost, invocation of, 


ce 


50; called by Iunomius ‘fa 
third being,” §0, “subject,” 53 
54, “‘the Son’s work,” 74; made 
by Eunomius an unre eality, 593 
has no. substantiated work,” 
745 procession of, 54, 100, 3175 
distinctions of, 61; regenerating, 
62, 519; not made, 63; does 
not reside in creation, 64, 130, 
322. 200. another Iioht, 65 5 
always contemplated in the Son, 
102, 103, 321, 4773 Ranemiie 
teaching concerning, 128-1343 
one with the Father and the Son 
in essence, power, and operation, 
84, 121 sg., 317, 323, 327, 329; 

542; inspiration, the work 
of, 1933 Scripture athrms the 
existence of, 315, 478; Mace- 
donius’ teaching concerning ‘*not 
to be gloritied,’ S076 wobeque al 
in honour,’ 7318, ‘not a Creator,” 
319, 320, ‘not to be worship- 
ped,” 324, 325; unction of, 
equivalent to the Kingship, 221; 
329; unimaginable, as blended 
of the Created and Uncreate, 
2; Giver of Life, 65; 322; 
3, 325; the blasphemy against, 
55, 3075 3235. ploviles; and is 
glorified by, the Son and the 
Father, 324, 5433 Godhead be- 
longs to, 329; co-operates with 
the Father and the Son, 65, 325- 
9, 520; gives grace to the soul, 
320; accompanies the Word, as 
breath speech, 477; not a sere 
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effluence, 477 3 Creator, 478; 
operation of, in Baptism, SIO 
aid of, in election of a bishop, 


536, 537. +e 
Godhead, etérnity involved in the 
conception of, 173, 328 sg.; be- 


longs to the Holy Spirit, 329. 

Golgotha, 383, 542. 

Good, title of, in what sense refused 
by Christ, 2 23 

Goodness, supposed by Eunomius to 
belong to the Father only, 230 59.; 
in what sense predicated of men, 
247; belongs to Christ, 232 sy.; 
to the Word, 476; a positive 
idea of the infinite, 309 ; intinite, 
compared with infinite power, 
476; the motive of the Incarna- 
tion, 4°I, 493. 

Gospel, simplicity of the, 70; preached 
to, but not believed in by, all, 498. 

Grace, 23, 329. 

Grain of corn, analogy of a, 466. 

Gratian, 6. 

Greek, philosophy, 15, 269; poly- 
theism, 251, 474; dialectic, speci- 
men of, 441. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 3, 7; on eternal 
punishment, 22; on the nature 
of the Holy Spirit, 315; his in- 
stallation, 513. 

Gregory of Nyssa, early life of, 2, 3; 
retires to a monastery, 4; des- 
cribes natural scenery, 4; made 
bishop of Nyssa, 4; wishes to go 
on a mission to Kome, 5; sum- 
moned by Arians at Ancyra, 5 ; 
banished by Valens, 6; his suf- 
ferings and annoyances in exile, 
§38, 539; his return to Nyssa, 
529 sg.; praises 5. Basil, 6; at 
Jerusalem, 6; at the Council of 
Constantinople, 7; funeral orations 
of, 7; treatment of, by [lelladius, 
545 sg.; last sermon of, 7 ; cha- 
racter of, by Tillemont, 8; ration- 
alizes, within limits, 8; no Plato- 
nist, 8; questions treated with 
originality by, 9, 10; writes a 
Defence of Christianity, 12; on 
the sacraments, 12} inconsisten- 
cies of, 13; style, 14; agree- 
ments with Origen, 15, 16, 21, 
22; divergencies from Origen, 
YJ, 38, 19; idealism, 203 in- 
herits S. Basil’s method in the 
Trinity controversy, 243 precise 
views of the relations of the Per- 
sons, 24; argument for names 
expressive of the Divine Nature 
being in the singular, 26; illustra- 
tion from ‘f man” due to his real- 
ism, 27 ; defends and makes more 
definite the Hastern use of U7ro- 
ordatc, 27, 28; compared with S. 
Athanasius as an antagonist of 
Arianism, 28, 29 ; text of, in an 
imperfect state, 32; refers to his 
own patience, 33; claims the 
right of defending Basil, 36; his 

_ explanation of the Scripture doc- 
trine of created anid uncreate, 60 
$g.; explanation of the relations 
of the Persons, $4, 323, 324, of 


| 


the nature and origin of language, 
266 sy., of eternity, 97, of the 
force of names for the Infinite, 
307-9, of the union of the two 
Natures in Christ, 179 sg., 543- 
44; charved with Sabellianism 
and Montanism, 223 ; compares 
himself to David with his sling, 
250; charged with Tritheism and 
Sabelhanism, 326; uses Plato’s 
psychology to explain the Trinity, 
3783 speaks of his work against 
Kunomius, 534-5. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, T, 2, 12, 343. 
Gretser, the Jesuit, 30, 382. 
Guericke, 476 
**Gulf,’”’ meaning of, 447. 
Gulonius, 32, 298, 312. 


Hades, locality of, 443. 

Hadrianople, battle of, 6. 

Hagar, 521. 

Halys, the ‘‘ Red River,” 539. 

Hands, minister to reason, 393-5: 

Hlasselman Codex, 30, 443, 440. 

Hebrew language, origin of the, 276. 

Heli, 313. 

Ifelladius, 7, 445-57. 

Eellenic type of beauty, 355. 

Hellenism, may mean atheism or 
polytheism, 474; vmocracec of, 
477- 

Heresy, a mutilation of the truth. 73. 

Iferetics, a list of, 473, 474. 

Hervetus, Gentian, 32, 509. 

Heth, 325. 

Ifexaémeron, the, 2. 

THeyns, 32, £42. 

Hierius, his character and praises, 
372 sq. 

Hicrophant, the Athenian, 361. 

Hilary, S.; 315. 

flomer, reference to, 4, 161, 532, 539. 

Homceans, 29, 474. 

Humanity, definition of, 74, 81; sum- 
med up in first creation, 406, 411, 
467; fulness of, foreseen, 407, 
411-12, 459; Christ’s hKesurrec- 
tion extends to the whole of, 489. 

Hypostasis, origin of the use of the 
word, 475. 

Elypsistiani, 106. 


Iamblichus, 12. 

Ideal Man, the, 10, 467, 481. 

Idealism, 19, 20. 

Idolatry, tendency of Eunomius’s teach- 
ing to, 167; madness of, 490; 
Greek, 293-94. 

Ignatius, S., 100. 

[enorance, nature of, 376, 481. 

“Image of God,” 10, 391, 404 s9., 
437, 467, 479 515. 

Immortality in man proved by his 
longing for it, 479. 

Incarnation, the, 13 ; motives of, ror, 
145, 241, 435, 457, 491, 493-96; 
a proof of Divine power, 176, 
494; union of the Natures ih, 
170, 179—190, 435, 486, 543; 
effects of, 241, 489, 496, 519, 5445 
supposed by KE unomius to involve 
inieriority, 244 sy.; mot un- 
worthy of God, 445-89; does not 


mean that the infinity of God was 
contained in the limits of the 
flesh as in a vessel, 485, 527, 544; 
manner of, incomprehensible,4s6; 
scheme of, preferable to a single 
fiat for man’s salvation, 487 3 in- 
volves physical, not moral, weak- 
ness, 488, 497, 543; fact of, 
proved by the Miracles, 486, 502 ; 
other proofs of, 490; evinces 
God’s justice and wisdom, as well 
as Ilis goodness, 491-943 is a 
greater proof of His power than 
any natural wonder, 494; delay 
of, explained, 498 5 ‘cosmical sig 
nificance of, 496 ; terms used of, 
490; why at the winter solstice, 
527. 

SN isla of God, 99, 100, 
264, 3 

Gidea uae of the Father, how 
made use of by Eunomius, 287 sy. 

Infants, deaths of, discussed, 373 57. 

Infinite, the, thought catches the 
glimpse of, as of an ocean, 69; 
compared to a circle, 97, 455; 
how united to the Finite, 455; 
force of the names for, 307 sy. 

Innate Ideas, 478. 

Inspiration the work of the Holy 
Spirit, 193. 

Intellectual world, twofold division of 
the, 11, 60, 63, 458, 480. 

Intercession of S. Paul, 36. 

Interpretation, two kinds of mystical, 
476. 

Intuition, 70, 78. 

Invocation of Saints, 36, 516. 

Isaac, 110, 286, 521. 

Isaiah, Seraphim of, 64. 

Ishmael, 110, 521. 

Isocrates, 534. 


Jacob, TIO, 279, 324, 514, 521-2. 

Jatrus, daughter of, 416. 

Jechoniah, 408. 

Jehoiakim, 222-23. 

Jeremiah, 222 ; lamentations of, 516; 
in the Psalms, 516. 

Jerome, S., 33- 

Jerusalem, present wickedness of, 383; 
prediction of its fall, 415 ; now 
forbidden to the Jews, 491; Arian 
bishops of, 544. 

Jews, the, hope that Christ will come, 
59; recognize the Father, 320; 
took the Law ina wrong sense, 
490. 

Jezebel, 522. 

Job, 278, 2 

John, S., the Baptist, his asceticism, 
351, 515. 

John, S., the Evangelist, his gradual 
method of proclaiming the doc- 
trine of the Word, 153 s7., 205 ; 
rises above earlier preaching, 262. 

John, the Franciscan, 31, 32. 

Joseph, 46, 325, 401 sg-, 515, 535. 

Joseph, the carpenter, 313. 

Joshua, 522 

Judaism, a living, 12; 
with Manicheism, 


destroyed, 477. 


contrast of, 
4743; how 
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Judas, 46, 378. 

Judgment, the Last, after the Resur- 
rection and purgatory, 374, 462. 

Justice shewn in giving a ransom to 
Satan, 491-93. 

Justin, S., 17, 

Justinian, 17. 


Knowledge, of God, what is the, 309; 
fs Tree of, 409 sg. 
Krabinger, 30, 31, 435, 436, 438, 476, 
509, $52. 


Laban, 521. 

Latin terms for Trinity, 24. 

Lazarus, parable of, 418. 447, 448; 
raising of, 416-17, 461. 

Leprosy, 462. 

Letinclaius, 32. 

Levite, the, landless, 536. 

Libanius, 2, 59, 533. 

Life belongs to Gud alone, 210; the 
Word is, 475. 

Likeness, discussion of the term, 122. 

Livineius, 32, 356, 362. 

Logos, the, eternal, 475 ; living, 475; 
not the Reason, 475; wills and 
acts, 476; goodness of, proved 
by Creation, which is good, 476; 
has all Divine attributes, 476; 

faith in, “destroys Judaism, 477; 

description of, 478; created man, 


47>. 

Lord's Day, the, 547. 

Lordship, not a term expressive of 
essence, 190 s7.; belongs to the 
Son, 226 sy. 

Love, definition of, 450. 


Macedonius, 315, 322, 538. 
Macrina, S., I, 2, 6; deathbed of, 
430. 
Mai, Cardinal, 30, 317. 
Making of Man, the, why delayed, 
393; passion subsequent to, 357. 
Man, properties of, 321, 393, 467. 481, 
488 ; made in the image of God, 
. 357 59-5 390, 404 sg-, 479, 480 ; 
superior to the rest of creation, 
390; why destitute of natural 
weapons, 392 sg.; framed for the 
use of reason, 393 s7., 478; the 
universal nature of, 4II (see 
Humanity). 
{anes, 83, 474. 
fanichees, 9, 81 5g., 2305g., 238, 320, 
414, 473, 481. 
{anoah, 200. 
‘arcellus of Ancyra, 528. 
arcion, 231, 238, 473- 
arriage, a ‘‘sad tragedy,” 345-8, 
360; the heavenly, 361; the 
occasion of love of notoriety, 349 
59+, 361, 366; does not need a 
hortatory treatise, 352; of Isaac, 
353; institution of, 355. 
rtyrium, 545. 
rtyrs, relics of, 513 ; commemora- 
tion of, 545; churches of, 539, 
40. 
By S., the Virgin, fie 365 5 con- 
ception of, 543-44. 
ter, 9; relation of, to God, 413 ; 
theory of its eternity, 413 sg. 


Matthew, S., conversion of, 523. 

Mazeroth, 204. 

Mean, the virtuous, 352, 362. 

Mechanical laws compared with free 
will, 73. 

Mediation, exposition of the term, 
122) 193. 

Medical congresses, 30. 

Medicine aims et a balance, 367 ; 
growth of, 36S. 

Melancholy, not virtue, 362. 

Melchisedek, 184. : 

Meletius, his death, §13 ; personality, 
5143 character, 515 ; eloquence, 
516; “translation,” 513 ; funeral, 
SI7. 

Messaliani, the dreamers, 369. 

Metempsychosis, 453-55. 

Methodius, 11. 

Microcosm, man a, 433. 

Milk, and its results, 71. 

Millennium, the, repudiated, 544. 

Milton, his view of Redemption, 493. 

Mind, relation of, to Nature, 391 57.3 
to the body and the senses, 393 
5g., 402 sg.; collects and orders 
information given by the senses, 
395-63; incomprehensible, 396; 
question where in the body it 
resides, 397 sg., 402 sg.3 good- 
ness of, depends on likeness to 
its Archetype, 399 (see Sov). 

Miracles, place of, in Gregory’s dog- 
matic, 12, 486, 502. 

Miriam, the timbrel of, allegorized, 
364-5. 

Model of saintliness, 370. 

Modestus, 49. 

Modesty, the mark of ascetics, 382. 

Monasticism, how far Gregory an 
advocate for, 328, 338; rise of, 
369. 

Montius, 40. 

Moon, the phases of, 257, 4343 why 
full at Easter, 528. 

Morellius, F., 31, 342. 

Moses, called angel, 2343 inspired in 
writing the cosmogony, 273; 
heads of the writings of, 277; 
language used by, 276 sg.; name 
of, 279; a witness to the human 
origin of words, 290 sg.; longed 
to see God, 371; meekness of, 
282, 440; continence of, 440 ; his 
Paradise, 479; ‘‘ coats of skins,” 
482-83 ; rod, 519, 522. 

Mosheim, on the Council of Con- 
stantinople, 315. 

Mount of Olives, 383, 542. 

Munich Codex, 30, 31. 

Murmureus, 30. 

Mysticism, 22, 377-8. 

Mythology, gave names to the stars, 
294; opposed to Christian doc- 
trine, 3133 horrors of, equalled 
in real life, 348 


Nabal, 282. 

Nabuzardan, 40. 

Nain, miracle at, 416, 461. 

Names, applied to the Divine Nature, 
197 Sg.» 263, 332; of God, not 
used in plural, 327; none known 
which can express the Divine 


Nature, 197 #7., 298 ; relation of, 
to things, 260, 275, 308 ; sacred« 
ness of, 290: of Christ, 206 «7., 
283, from Hisdealings with man- 
kind, 221, 280 sq. 

Nature, the interpreter of God, 300, 
377-8; the word not equivalent 
to puatc, 375. 

Nature, the Divine, infinite, 215, 3 
332, 485; known by its acti ; 
(energies), 328-0, 474, 486; in- 
effable, 3353 Scripture silent 
upon, 261. 

Nature, human, of Christ, created, 
141, 487; complete, 145, 406, 
5433 conjunction of, with the 
Divine, 176—190, 337, 485-9, 543- 
44; exaltation of, 177, 184, ISS, 
190. 

Nature of man, composite, 329, 4So. 

Neander, 13, 315, 506. 

Nebel, a measure, 274. 

Nectarius, 7. 

Negations, positive ideas in, 436. 

Nemesius, 439. 

Neo-Nicene writers, 2 

Neo-platonists, 12, 25 

Neritus, 539. 

New Mears oilts 3533: 

Niczea, prosperity of the city of, 536. 

Nicene Creed, 315, 523. 

Nicodemus, 153, 507, 519. 

Nicolaus, 238. 

Nicomedia, city of, 535, 536. 

Number, definition of, 293. 

Nuns, 530. 


Nyssa, 4, 529. 


a 
3, 256, 476. 


Oath, of Joseph, 46. 

Obedience, in what sense asserted of 
Chiust ner, 122: 

Oehler, 30, 264. 

Olivet, 383, 542. 

Oltiseris, 38, 46, 247. 

Olympius, 550. 

Only-begotten, the term refers to pre- 
temporal existence, 113; Euno- 
mius’ view of its meaning, 167 
(see God the Sor), 

Operation, of the Divine Persons, not 
separate, 334. 

Ophthalinia, treatment of, 376. 

Optative, Gregory’s use of the, 78. 

Oracles, ceasing of, 490. 


; Ordination, grace conveyed by, 519. 


Organs, invention of, 435. 

Origen, founder of theology, 15; 
champion against fatalism, 15; 
settles the meaning of great texts, 
16; teaches pre-existence, 17; 
adopts the trichotomy of the soul, 
18 ; how far followed by Gregory, 
17, 10, 20;, 2%) 4835 on) the 
oF procession, ” 543 combats stoic- 
ism, 287; his description of Faith, 
309 ; his teaching on the Divine 
essence, 60, 253, 309; on the 
sacredness of names, 290; on the 
origin of I[ebrew, 276; his use 
of irdéarace, 475 note 3; his 
higher allegory, 476; on the Kév- 
wag, 488; on the restoration of 
the Jews, 490; on **deifying,” 
502. 
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GENERAL INDEX TO GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


Bao 


Original sin, 10, 488, 508. 

Orion, 294. 

Ostrich, the, 294. 

Otreius, bishop of Melitene, 531, 538, 
547. 


Paganism, evidence from the ceasing 
of, 490. 

Parable, of the Tares, 93, 442 sg.; 
of Children sitting in the market- 

place, 98, 258; of the Lost Sheep, 
127, 2413 of the Lost piece of 
Silver, 358; of the Vineyard, 232 ; 
of the Tower, 363 ; of the Net, 
364; of Dives and Lazarus, 418, 
447 5g.; ofthe Unmerciful Servant, 
452. 

Paraclete, 128, 129. 

Paradise, 409 57. 447, 479. 

Passion, the, of Christ, 23, 93, 186, 
499. 

Passionlessness, the Divine, 93, 488, 
544; human, 328, 330, 481; bless- 
edness consists In, 504. 

Passions, the, as instruments for good, 
363, 443, 449; not of the essence 
of the soul, 440 sg. 

Patriarchs, the hope of the, 412. 

Paul, S., “genuine Minister,” 37 ; 
‘fexpounder of the Divine de- 
crees,” 63; ‘‘divine Apostle,” 
64, 444; “follower of Christ,” 
86; ‘‘hierophant of mysteries,” 
117; ‘‘parent of the largest 
family,” 365; ‘‘adorner of the 
Bride,” 366 ; ‘the mighty,” 463; 
‘*initiates in mysteries,” 500. 

Paulinus, 513, 515, 545- 

Perceptions, the irresistible, 55. 

Persecution of Valens, extent of the, 


Persons, the Three, one in power, 
107 ; one in operation, 132, 319, 
322, 328, 334, 520; are to be 
alike honoured, 520-1; how differ- 
entiated, 61, 336, 339; do not 
split up the supremacy of the 
One First Cause, 477 (see 
Trinity). 

Peter, Bishop of Sebasteia, consulted 
as to publishing the books against 
Eunomius, 33, 34, 387-8; sainted, 
545. 

Peter,S - preaching of, 498 ; astranger 
in Rome, 530; a spiritual fisher- 
man, 536. 

Pheedo, the, of Plato, 309, 448, 452, 


459. 

Pheedrus, the, of Plato, 442. 

Pharaoh, 282, 380, 522; daughter of, 
279. 

Pharez, 279. 

Philo, 194, 212; his ‘* Word,” 475. 

Philosophers, on the destinies of the 
soul, 453 57. 

Philosophy of Christianity, 8, 12. 

Philostorgius, 35. 

Philostratus, 12. 

Phineas, 34, 44, 524. 

Photius, on the style of Eunomius, 36; 
praises Gregory, 250. 

Pigmies, 267. 

Pilgrimages, dangers of, 381-2; benefits 
of, 542. 


Plants, illustrations from, 419, 421-2, 
425-6. 


Plato, mace use of by Gregory apolo- 


getically, 8; his division of the 
Universe, I3, 55 his ‘“‘two 
souls,” 18; his ideas, 22 ; holds 


opposites identical, 97 ; his Cra- 
tylus ‘‘nonsense,” 291; on a 
future judgment, 373 ; on eternity 
of punishment, 452; his soul- 
rotation, 4560; his two-horse 
chariot, 439, 442; differs from 
Aristotle on the immortality of 


the soul, 439; his Trinity, 475. 
Pleasures, one in kind, 366. 
Plotinus, 100, 439, 467, 47 
Pneumatomachi, 319-21. 

Poets, the ‘‘participation” of the 


human in the superhuman due to, 
313. 

Polytheism, development of, 172 s9.; 
destruction of, 477. 

Pontus, I 

Poor, the, S. Basil’s kindness to, 45 ; 
care for, insisted on, 549. 

Porphyry, 12, 439. 

Prayer, power of, in baptism, 501-2. 

sae a 23, 498. 

cistence, denied by Gregory, 17, 
438. 

Presbyters, 45. 

Presence of .God now, and in the 
Incarnation, compared, 495. 

Priesthood, an ‘* unbloody,”’ 490. 

‘* Principalities,” 64. 

Priscus, grandfather of Eunomius, 38. 

Privation, terms of, why applied to 
the Deity, 308. 

Prize, meaning of the word, 47. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost,54, 110. 

‘* Product of creation,” 162 59. 

** Proper,” use of the word, 162. 

Prophecy, evidence from, 12. 

“Prophet,” the Psalmist a, 64, 81, 
91, 99, 265, 272, 276, 489, 508. 

Propitiation, 13. 

Protoplast, the, 7 

“Proverbs,” meaning of the title, 
137 sy.; the book prophetic, 140. 

Providence, 74, 75. 

Prunicus, 40, 214, 304. 

Psalms, help of, on Festivals, 551. 

Psychology of Gregory, 18, 378, 393 
579+) 433- 

Pulcheria, 7, 514. 


Punishment, Eternal, passages in 
Gregory bearing on, 16, 378, 451, 
496. 


Purgatory, 374, 451, 462, 483, 495, 
496, 504. 
Purity is Deity, 504. 


Quibbles of Eunomius, 86, 87, 88, 


163, 213-4, 247- 8, 303, 310, 313. 
Quicksilver, illustration from, 415. 


Rachel, 515, 521. 
Ransom from Satan, 

justice, 492-95. 
Rationalist, Gregory not a, 

rationalizer, 8, 9. 
Reader, office of, 3. 
Realism, Gregory’s, 11 
“ Reasonable soul,” 


a matter of 


but a 


27; 459. 


Red Sea, passage of the, 350, 529. 

Red emption, Gregory’s theory of, 493. 

Redepenning, on Origen, 21. 

Kesurrection, the, of Christ, 417, 462; 
effects a union which reacts upon 
mankind, 489, 499. 

Resurrection, the Christian, how 
necessary, 410 s7.; why deferred, 
411 sg.; argument as to, 414 s7.; 
a return from the common stock 
to the individual, 418 ; a reunion 
of the same elements unto a more 
ethereal texture, 453, 483 ; coin- 
cides in one point with that of 
heathen philosophies, 454; pas- 
sages containing cloctrine of, 460- 
61; : objections to, stated, 417, 
462-64, answered, 464-66; de- 
finition of, 464, 467; baptism a 
forecast of, 503. 

Resurrections, three, repudiated, 544. 

Kevolutions, the cause of, 84. 

Right hand, ‘‘ change ”’ of the, 185 sg. ; 
of God, 178. 

Risibility, a property of man, 74, 256, 
288. 

Rome, Church of, presided over by a 
fisherman, 536. 

Rotundity of the earth, 443 sq. 

Rufinus the Prefect, 7. 

Rufinus the Pres! sbyter, 45. 

Rupp, Julius, on Oriven, 16 ; trans- 
lator, 32, 516; on Arianism, 50. 


Sabbath, argument from the, 215: 
the eternal, 453; aholy day, 547. 

Sabellianism, 24, 56, 223, 229, 254, 
474- 

Sacraments, Gregory’s treatment of, 
12, ,1¢) SOdysg. 

Sacrifice, the, of Christ, 13; Gregory's 
view of, 499. 

Sacrifices, ceasing of the Jewish, 490. 

Salamander, the, 71, 204. 

Samaim, 291. 

Samaritans, 147. 

Sanctification through the spirit, 329, 
519. 

Sarah, 46. 

Sasima, 5. 

Satan, fall of, 61, 481; Gregory’s 
view of, ce | 493. 

Saul, 145, 29 

Schmidt, Biounan, 

‘© Scholastic,” 539. 

Scripture, Gregory seeks the spirit of, 
16; appeals to, 441, 442, 460. 

Sculpture, illustrations from, 408,426. 

Scythian name of God, 291. 

Sebasteia, 33, 525, 545. 

Semi-Arians, 38, 369. 

Sensation, the basis of thought, 
19, 44. 


z 
32, 


432, 450, 466. 


10, 


| Seraphiin, 64. 


Sermons, of Gregory, 7, 513; his feel- 
ings on commencing, 518 

Serpent, Sin compared to a, 34, 498, 
542. 

Sex, theory of, 10, 412. 

Shorthand writing, 40, 304. 

Sicyon, plain of, 539. 


Sifanus, Laurentius, 32, 372, 376. 
Simile, of ah ape, oe a peacock, 8, 
138; a leather-cutter, 58; two 
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unequal rulers, 68; an immense 
ocean, 69 ; a circle, 97; making 
shadow-ligures, 161; a seal and 
wax, 169 ; bubbles, 194 ; children 
grasping sunbeams, 258 ; smoke, 
284 ; the muzzled ox, 345; travel- 
ling, 349 ; a winter torrent, 350; 
a chain, 350; a polished hilt, 
360 ; a stone thrown intoa pool, 
361; of putting on armour, 363- 
4; chariot driving, 367-8 ; arace 
horse, 372; eyelashes and sun- 
light, 3723; a banquet, 379; an 
anvil, 380; a musician, 395, 401; 
a city, 396; the shadow of eclipse, 
411; mixing colours in painting, 
445; fragments of vessels of 
various shapes, 446; a block- 
pulley, 446; ascraped rope, 451; 
putting water in oil, 481; a vessel 
filled with melted lead, 482; 
ravenous fish, 161, 494; bees, 
518; shepherds, 518; a panto- 
mime, 531; balking in a game, 
5353; a dry aqueduct, 537. 

Skins, ‘coats. of,” 20, 455, 463; 
516. 

Sky, substance of the, 75. 

Socrates, the historian, on Urdcracte, 

Solomon, advice of, 315; understand- 
ing of, 515. 

**Son of Man,” argument from the 
title, 145. 

Soul, the, attitude of, more precious 
than phrases, 85; connexion of, 
with matter, 393 sg., 420 sy., 432, 
441, 442; divisions of, 393 sy., 
403 57., 449; genesis of, 406, 
419, 426, 455, 459; in what 
sense attributed to the lower 
creation, 427; where is ruling 
principle of. 397 s9., 441; pre- 
existence of, 419 sy., 458; the 
snind craves certainty about im- 
mortality of, 431; objection ‘that 
it is a material thing” met, 435, 
436; God not the same as, 433, 
436; definition of, 433; compared 
to the painter’s art, 445 ; accom- 
panies scattered elements of its 
body, 438; where it will do so, 
and how, 443-46; relation of, to 
anger and desire, 438-42; can 
suffer after death, even in each 
member of the body, 448; tor- 
ment of, 451; will recombine its 
elements, 446; low it came into 
existence, 458, and when, 419, 
426, 458; purification of, 451, 
453; better attributes of, will 
some day appear, 468. 

Souls, transmigration of, 453-55; Pla- 
tonic rotation of, 456; number 
of, 459. 

Sozomen on Eunomius, 40, 43, 313. 

Spirit, the Holy (see God). 

Spirit world, the, divided, 11, 60, 444, 
481. 

Spirits, evil, destiny of, 444. 

Spring, description of, 534+ 


Stars, “retrograde” revolutions of 
the; 72; 257, 4333 the **fised,”” 
173, 373, 455 ; numbering of the, 
293; heavenly minds called, 294 ; 
shooting, 356. 

Stoic, terms, 55,623 corporeal spirit, 
287; resurrection, 315; contla- 
gration, 452. 

Style, unomius’, compared to singing 
with castanets, 37. 

Subject, 477. 

Subjection, Scripture’ meaning of, 53, 
130; in what sense asserted of 
the Son, 130, 227. 

Subsistence, use of the term, 475. 

Substance, astern and Western use 
of the term, 24; not divided by 
generation, 109 sy.; God does 
not partake of, 253 ; inquiry into, 
supertiuous, 262; theory of, 458 ; 
distinguished from subsistence, 
475 (see also Essence), 

Suicer, 506. 

Sun, size of the, 434. 

Sunday, 547. 

Synod, Arian, at Ancyra, 5. 


**Tabernacle,” the human body a, 


467, 517, 544. 

Tabernacles, Feast of, allegorized, 
400, 461. 

Tears, phenomena of, 398. 

Telemachus, 532. 

Temple, no traces of the, left, 491. 

Tertullian, 19, 309; on the Kesur- 
rection, 467. 

Theodoret, 7, 506. 

Theodosius, the Emperor, 7, 517. 

Theognostus, 166, 

Theophilus, the Indian, 40. 

Theosebeia, 3. 

Thomas, S., the Apostle of Mesopo- 
tamia, 536. 

**’Thrones,” meaning of, 64. 

Thunderstorm, a, §29, 547. 

Tillemont, 7, 8. 

Tinkering of Aetius, 39. 

‘Traducianism, 19, 459. 

Translation of the remains of Meletius, 
Ly ich 

Transmigration of souls, 419-20, 453- 
56, 455. 

Trees of I’aradise, 409, 411, 447. 

Trinity, the Lloly, proof of, from con- 
sciousness, 8, 22; clearer faith 
in, 18; Origen’s method applied 
to, 22); not three Gocls, 25, 26) 
129, 474, 477, 529; illustrated 
from the rainbow, 27; defence 
of, against [unomius, 29; no 
plurality of Beings in, §5 3; rela- 
tion of, to polytheism, 477; no 
division in, 477 5; no confusion in, 
5423 baptism a placing faith on, 
507, 529 (see God), 

Tritheism, repudiated, 129, 474, 477, 
529. 


Ueberweg, 8, 477. 
Ufienbach Codex, 30, 437. 
Ulysses, the bow of, 532. 


Unbaptized, the, must be purified by 
fire, 5O4. 

Ungeneracy, why put foremost by 
IKunomius, 78 sg.; not the same 
as essence, 143, 258 s7.:; not a 
scriptural term, 281 s7.; includes, 
according to Kunomius, all Divine 
attributes, 256, 288 sy. 

Ungenerate, the, 109; opposed by 
Eunomius to the Son, 115. 254 
sy, 288; true meaning of the 
Word, 312, 313. 

Unity of God, proved from the belief 
in perfection, 474. 

Universalisin, 16, 22, 444, 452, 495. 

Universe, the, 62. 

Unoriginateness, of the Son, 78. 


Vacherot, 475. 

Valens, 4, 6, 48, 49, 528. 

Valentinus, 297, 473. 

Vanota, description of, §39-40. 

“Variation,” meaning of, 163. 

Various readings, 348, 363, 369, 376, 
379. 

Vatican Codices, 39, 31, 35. 

Venice Codex, 303; preferable read- 
ings of, 42, 43, 80, 99. 

Vestiana, 6. 

Vienna, Library of, 31. 

Viger’s Idioms, 42,875,304. 

Virgin, Christ born of a, 487. 

Virginity, meaning of the term, 3, 
342-43; stronger than death, 352, 
3713 absolute, 361; a vastly 
precious thing, 363; not to be 
won by one observance, 364; the 
young must take a guide in, 369 
Sq. 

Virtue, inseparable from freedom, 499. 

Vital forces, 423 sy. 

Vulcobius, 31, 500, 509. 

Vulgate, the, 167, 353, 364,.369, 516. 


Water of Baptism, why enjoined, 503, 
519; hallowed by the Spirit, 501, 
510. 

Weakness, Christ’s birth not a, 488. 

Wickedness, instances of, 498. 

Widowhood, 347, 360. 

Willing, of the Father, consistent with 
eternity of the Son, 202 sy, 

Windpipe, the, 270. 

Wings, of the Soul, 448, 455. 

Wisdom,” in what sense ‘‘created,” 
63, 137 sg. (see God the Sen. 

Women, fortitude of, 48. 

Word, the (see Legos). 

World, the, must have an end, 413 £2. 

World-reformation, the, 414, 418. 

“* Worship,” meaning of, 325. 


Xerxes, story about, 373 3 ‘changed 
elements,’ 506. 


Yawning, 400, 


Zacagni, 30, 527, 53%. 
Zacchieus, 508, 523. 
Zinus, 32. 


Zodiac, the, 257, 294. 
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INDEX OF GREEK WORDS DISCUSSED OR ILLUSTRATED. 


&yyeAos, 234. 
ayéevyntos, 86, 100 
aderdpds, 3. 

ns, 443. 
&Gavaros, 309. 
alpdws, Il. 
alvryna, 482. 
airia, 100. 
aiwvios, 451. 
axoluntos, 451. 
axowarntov, 160. 
BAAos, 345. 
avaSéSnxe, 132. 
avayayn, 470. 
ava@nua, 363, 514. 
avaiuaxtos, 490. 
avaxpaberoca, 140, 180, cf. 181. 


avadvew, avadvots, 67, 75, 347, 417; 


503, 597- 
&vapxos, 100. 
avevépyntos, 476. 
&v@pwmos (in MSS.), 264. 
avOpwmrotéKos, 544. 
avOumropepety, 277. 
avodia, 369. 
ayrefaywyn, 544. 
ayTidiacToAn, 77- 
aytixeiueva, 85, 98. 
avtiuedictacts, 485. 
aytinintovta (Ta), 431. 
avtictpop7, SO. 
avuTdaratos, 350. 
&vwev, 159. 
amapadAakTos, 315. 
ameugdaiver, 78, $3. 
awAavns, 373, 455- 
awodpavtes, 277. 
amokatagtagis, 16, 
amoxAnpwaots, 36, 44, 84. 
amoxpitixds, 71. 
&mogos, 413. 
apxatew, 276. 
Boxodos, 448. 

&rouov, 485. 
arpeueiv, 450. 
abyaev, 354. 
apbapala, 343, 515. 
agpOopla, 515. 


Babubs, 547. 
BapBapos, 297. 
Bacidels, 87. 
Blos, 325. 


yayypaiva, 315. 

yerntds, yevynTds, 100. 

yevynua, 143, 170. 
evikds, 42, 4809. 

yuadtdy, 409. 

ypapev, 315. 

yuuvactov, 441. 


Saray, 451. 
BiaBdrAdrecOat, 281% 
BiayAvpous, 408. 
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| diaxovnoaga, 242. 
diags ew, 464. 
diartwv, 356. 
diaornuarixds, 114. 
Siaxevobat, 437. 
ddka, 324. 
dopudopeiv, 166. 
dvvauts, 505. 


eyyaorpiuvdos, 125, 
edva, 366. 
eGeAoOpnokela, 95. 
efAnois, 541. 
elpuds, 454. 
Elogpnoavtwy, 4i. ‘ 
éxAauRavety, 490. 
eAaTTovely, 363. 
e\evdepla, 87. 
eumapowwerv, 380. 
éudverbat, 360. 
evdederxXGat, 438. 
evepyeta, 124. 


évvoia, 19, 76, 78, 249, 478, 513. 


évtidetbat, 320. 
etovuxt(ew, 79. 
tiwiev, 269, 369. 
émiBiavat, 381. 
émiknpos, 437. 
émiuetpla, 367. 
*Emtvowa, 78, 249, 268. 
énlragis, 434. 
emixeduevos, 503. 
éemistpeperbai, 345. 
emia TpOPH, 535. 
€repos, 369. 
EdoeBe.a, evoeBas, 251. 
Eloxnuocvrn, 382. 
epamat, 503. 

épetjs, 268, 318. 
epdadkioyv, 536. 


Civ, Giga, 465. 
Cworyoveiv, 71. 


(wpdrepos, 517. 
NyEeuovikoyv, 7d, 103, 130, 


Pavuaorody, 508. 

Oeoddyos, 58. 

Geouaxla, 498. 

Geds (derivation), 241, 309, 333. 
Beotdkos, 365, 544. 

Oepareverv, 325. 

Oepareutns, 495. 

Gewpla, 152. 

Oéwots, 502, cf. 176, 
OuoiarrT7piov, 333. 


lepa véaos, 462. 
lepwovvn, 490. 


Kdbapois, 496. 
Kabnuatevpevos, 546. 
Kabnuevos, 348. 

Kabioracdat (with gen.), 232. 
Kabupievat, 42. 


Karos, 398, 479, SPY oe 


KaTadikos, 493. 
Katabvutos, 348. 
KATAKpLOls, 323. 
KaTaAnWts, 55. 
Katartwots, 467, 
Katacelev, 431. 
KaTagkeuy, 170, 
KaTaxpnols, 447. 
kateAaBe, 244. 
KaTHXNTts, 133. 
kevwots, 178, 185. 
Kepaia, 500, 
kepagBdda, 467. 
Kkepadraioy, 380, 
KANpos, 45. 
Kovpos, 316. 
kriGew, 117. 
Ktigua, 170, 
KpiT7ptov, 547. 
KUplos, 70. 


AauBavew, 400. 
AeiToupyetv, 373. 
AAEIS, 444. 
Aoytkds, 394. 
Adytov, 344, 358. 
AoyioThs, 539. 


363) 394, 437, 489. 
Adyos, 475. 
Aoxayods, 64. 


pépos, 528. 
petaBatikds, 463. 


506. 
povapxia, 84. 
Hoppn, 445. 
pdppwots, 320, 321. 
BUnots, 373: 
Hupuncid, 484. 


vevpov, 71. 
VEWTEPOS, 347. 


vuupootddros, 366. 
FeviCew, 95. 


dyKos, 437. 

of mepl, 440, 
oldev, 472. 
oikovoula, 490, 
dnTades, 214. 
bAa (ra), 62, IOT. 
bdAoTXEPHS, 249. 
Suovyervys, 131. 
ov phy, 182. 
Ovaia, 65, 199, 25> 
Oxnua, 437. 

owe, 551. 


mabos, 186, 488 
may (7rd), 62. 
WayTEANS, 434. 


Aédyos, 99, 118, 156, 222, 281, 358 


petamoretaa: (of the Eucharist), 506. 
pletaoTotxetovc dat (of the Eucharist), 
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mapa THY THwYTNY, 377, 439. 
mapakaAeiv, 12S. 
mapaxpaTeiv, 352. 
wapeveomapny, 442. 
mwapmAAax@a, 168, cf. 317. 
wapevia, 3, 342. 
mapouria, 490. 

weparela, 237. 

mweptexor (Td), 321, 430, 432 
meptodizds, 459. 
wepiomacuods, 343. 

mwAdy adda, 83, 313, 546. 
mwAnpopopercbat, 528. 
wAnpwua, 459. 

wAWwOUTNS, 372. 

moditela, 358, 382. 
mperBevev, 79. 
mwpoSaddAcoba, 444. 
mpodaSdvra (7a), 348, 449. 
mpodepev, 40, 353. 
moogKuvery, 325. 

wpdcowis, 205. 

mpécoaros, III. 
TIpotverkos, 40, 214, 304. 
apwrétroKos, 50, 157. 
mwuxagpuds, 460. 

mup Kadapoiov, 451. 


geipnves, 294. 
ceuydtns, 351. 
onueiov, 543. 


oKivos, 517. 
ockv0pamds, 483. 
odpioua, 88. 
omeipa, S41. 
otlyua, 543. 
oTOLXELOY, 434, 506. 
oroupadns, 298, 312. 
oTpovdioy, 294. 
otupds, 379. 
ouyKaTaBacis, 490. 
ovyKporeiy, 42. 
ovvatis, 96, 547. 
ovvderuos, 90. 
ouvndera, 209, cf. 168. 
ouvTéAELa, 360. 
ovoKknvia, 517. 
gveTOAH, 353. 
osppayls, 235. 
TXETLKOS, 300. 
oXoAagTUKdS, 539. 
TXOAN, 353: 

gwua, 7. 
TwuUATIK@S, SOL. 
owrTptos, 543. 


TnHAavy@s, 357- 
Tih, Thutos, SOI. 
7d under, 313. 
76 Tt, 491. 
TpemTbs, 156 
Toupn, 5I5- 
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bBptorhs, 450. 

vypos, 72. 

USpavaAns, 435. 
viomaropes, 254. 
UrauetBewv, 461, 508. 
bmanavTn, 551. 
bmexAvew, 431. 
brevaytios, 82. 
bmepBorh, 359. 
bmoBpuxtos, 350. 
imoypapi, 43. 
brdbects, 41. 
UrdAnwWus, 444. 
tmdvoia, 93. 
bmdatacis, 25, 262, 475, 477- 
bmotiTwots, 321. 
Uropwretyv, 43. 
tonynots, 502. 


gpawivda (note), 535. 
pirotinia, 493. : 
prvpaua, 409. 

guatkds, 393, 455. 
pois, 269, 375. 
putixds, 393, 493, 455 
Xeiporovnrds, 329. 
Xpnordrns, 490, 491. 
WiArds, 542. 


wuxikds, 394. 
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Page 33, col. 2, line 31, for arms, sad aims, 
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